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FISHNUS  ARMAN. 


“ We  are  told  by  the  Grecian  writers,  that  the  Indians  were  the  wifeft  of  nations ; and  in 
**  moral  wifdom,  they  were  certainly  eminent : their  Niti  Sdjira,  or  Sy/lem  of  Ethicks,  is  yet 
“ preferved ; and  the  Fables  of  Vijhnufarman , whom  we  ridiculoufly  call  Pilpay,  are  the  molt 
“ beautiful,  if  not  the  molt  ancient,  colle£tion  of  apologues  in  the  world  : they  were  firft 
cc  tranflated  from  the  Sanfcrit , in  the  fixth  century,  by  the  order  of  Buzerchumihr,  or  Bright 
“ as  the  Sun,  the  chief  phyfician  and  afterwards  Vezir  of  the  great  AnuflArevan,  and  are  ex- 
“ tant  under  various  names  in  more  than  twenty  languages  ; but  their  original  title  is  Hito- 
“ padefa,  or  Amicable  Injlruclion  : and,  as  the  very  exiftence  of  Efop,  whom  the  Arabs  believe 
“ to  have  been  an  AbyJJinian , appears  rather  doubtful,  I am  not  difinclined  to  fuppofe,  that 
“ the  firft  moral  fables , which  appeared  in  Eu/ope , were  of  Indian  or  Ethiopian  origin.” — See 
Vol.  I.  p.  32. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Praife  to  Ga'nesa'. 

May  fuccefs  attend  the  actions  of  good  men,  by  the  favour  of  that 
mighty  God,  on  whofe  head  a portion  of  the  moon  appears  written  with 
the  froth  of  the  Ganga  1 

This  amicable  injlruffion , exquifitely  wrought  in  Sanfcrit  phrafes,  ex- 
hibits continually,  when  heard,  a prodigy  of  wifdom  and  the  true  know- 
ledge of  morals. 

• 

* Hit'opadefa  is  compounded  of  hit  a and  upadefa.  Hita  fignifies  fortune , profperity , utility  ; 
and  dear,  or  beloved:  the  compound  may  therefore  mean  (fince  upadefa  is  advice ) either 
falutary , or  amicable , inftrutftion.  The  Pandits  fay,  the  word  has  thofe  two  meanings. 

G cAaJ  bidpai  is  the  proper  word,  but  has  been  miftaken  for  (^G  e-KtV.  plhpai,  by 
fome  ignorant  copyift.  In  Perftan  the  word  bidpai  means  willow-footed , which  is  nonfenfe, 
and  pilpai , elephant-footed,  which  is  not  much  better;  but  Ccfha.fi  fays  that,  in  Sanfcrit, 
the  word  fignifies  beloved,  or  favourite  phyfician ; and  that  is  certainly  the  meaning  of  baidya- 
priya,  from  which  bidpai  is  formed  ; the  author  having  been,  it  is  fuppofed,  of  the  baidya,  or 
medical  tribe,  and  a favourite  of  his  Raja . 
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The  leafned  man  may  fix  his  thoughts  on  fcience  and  wealth,  as  if  he 
were  never  to  grow  old  or  to  die  ; but  when  death  feizes  him  by  the 

4 S. 

locks,  he  muft  then  pradtife  virtue. 

Knowledge  produces  mildnefs  of  fpeech  ; mildnefs  a good  character  ; 
a good  character  wealth  ; wealth,  if  virtuous  adtions  attend  it,  happinefs. 

0 

Among  all  pofleffions  knowledge  appears  eminent ; the  wife  call  it  fu- 
preme  riches  ; becaufe  it  can  never  be  loft,  has  no  price,  and  can  at  no 
time  be  deftroyed. 

• • 

Knowledge  acquired  by  a man  of  low  degree  places  him  on  a level 
with  a prince,  as  a fmall  river  attains  the  irremeable  ocean  ; and  his  for- 
tune is  then  exalted. 

The  fcience  of  arms,  and  the  fcience  of  books,  are  both  caufes  of  cele- 
brity ; but  the  firft  is  ridiculous  in  an  old  man,  and  the  fecond  is  in  all 
ages  refpedtable. 

As  a frefh  earthen  veflel  is  formed  by  the  potter,  and  (education  is 
nothing  elfe)  thus  we  may  fay  are  children  formed  here  below  to 
morality. 

The  acquisition  bf friends , the  breach . of  friendjhip,  wary  and  laftly  peace . 
Thefe  four  parts  are  here  written,  extradted  from  the  ¥ antra  and  other 
works. 
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BOOK  THE  FIRST. 


Mitralaba , or  the  Acquifetion  of  Friends . 

r JP HERE  is  near  the  Bhagircithi,  a city  named  Patdliputra , in  which 
lived  a prince  named  Suderfana>  adorned  with  every  kingly  virtue  : one 
day  he  heard  a perfon  read  thefe  couplets  : 

“ Learning  diflipates  many  doubts,  caufes  things,  otherwife  invifible, 
<l  to  be  feen,  and  is  the  eye  of  every  one  who  is  not  abfolutely  blind. 

u Youth,  wealth,  dominion,  inconfiderate  actions,  each  of  them  occa- 
“ fions  danger : Oh  ! what  mu  ft  all  four  of  them  do  where  they  are 

united  ?” 

Having  heard  this,  the  Raja  being  afflicted  by  the  conduct  of  his 
ions,  who  knew  no  books,  and  were  continually  walking  in  evil  ways, 
thus  thought  within  himfelf : 

“ Of  what  ufe  is  it,  that  a fon  fhould  be  born,  who  has  neither  learn- 
u ing  nor  virtue  ? Of  what  ufe  is  a blind  eye,  except  to  give  pain  ? 

“ Again : 

u A fon  is  born,  and  the  family  is  encreafed  ; but  in  this  revolving 
“ world,  who  dies  without  having  been  bora  ? 

B 3 
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“ Why  fhould  the  mother  of  that  fon,  whom  the  chalk  marks  not  in 
“ the  firft  enumeration  of  the  virtuous*  have  complained,  had  the  been 
“ childlefs  ? 

“ Of  a child  unborn,  dead,  or  ignorant,  the  two  firft  are  preferable,, 
u fince  they  make  us  unhappy  but  once  ; the  laft  by  continual  degrees  i 
“ one  virtuous  fon  is  a blefiing,  not  a hundred  fools  ; as  one  moon  diffi- 
“ pates  the  darknefs,  and  not  a number  of  ftars.  May  the  man,  who* 
u performs  the  duty  of  devout  pilgrimage,  a duty  in  every  place  diffi- 
u cult,  be  bleffed  with  an  obedient,  wealthy,  virtuous,  and  wife  fon. 

“ The  continual  acquifition  of  wealth  ; freedom  from  difeafe  ; a be- 
“ loved  wife,  with  tender  fpeech  ; an  obedient  fon  ; and  learning,  pro- 
c<  ducing  riches  j thefe  are  the  fix  felicities  of  living  creatures. 

“ A father  who  contra&s  debts  ; a mother  who  is  unchafte  ; a wife 
“ who  is  too  handfome  ; and  an  ignorant  fon ; thefe  are  dangerous. 
u enemies. 

“ Knowledge  not  committed  to  memory,  is  poifon  ; food  is  poifon  to 
“ him  who  cannot  digeft  it ; a numerous  family  is  poifon  to  an  indigent, 
w and  a young  wife,  to  a decrepid  old  mate  : alas  ! my  child,  by  not 
“ palling  the  night  wifely  in  reading,  when  thou  art  among  the  learned, 
“ thou  ftickeft  like  a calf  in  the  mud. 

“ Why  then  fhould  not  thefe,  my  fons,  be  now  made  virtuous  ? 

“ Since,  as  the  poet  fays  t 

“ Life,  action,  property,  knowledge,  death  j thefe  five  were  formed 
“ for  every  body  that  lies  in  the  womb  ! 
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“ The  future  condition  of  great  beings  is  deftined  with  certainty ; 
u both  the  nakednefs  of  Maha'deva',  and  the  bed  of  Vishnu  on  a 
“ vaft  ferpent. 

“ What  is  not  to  be,  that  will  not  be  ; and  if  an  event  be  foredoomed, 
“ it  cannot  happen  otherwife.  This  dodtrine  is  a medicine,  which  heals 
“ the  venom  of  forrow  j why  is  it  not  univerfally  drunk  ? 

“ Profperity  attends  the  lion-hearted  man  who  exerts  himfelf;  while 
‘c  we  fay  deftiny  will  enfure  it.  Laying  deftiny  afide,  fhow  manly  for- 
“ titude  by  thy  own  ftrength  ; if  thou  endeavour,  and  thy  endeavours 
“ fail  of  fuccefs,  what  crime  is  thine  in  failing  ?. 

“ This  is  the  language  of  idlenefs,  ufed  by  men  incapable  of  action : 
“ as  a chariot  runs  not  on  one  wheel,  fo  the  adts  of  man  profper  not 
“ without  favourable  deftiny. 

“ Yet  t 

“ The  potter  forms  what  he  pleafes  with  moulded  clay,  fo  a man  ac- 
“ complifhes  his  works  by  his  own  adt. 

“ Befides  : 

u A man  fees  a precious  thing  before  him,  and  gains  it  as  rarely  as 
M the  fruit  of  the  Tala  falls  by  a crow  fhaking  it : his-  own  deftiny  gives: 
w it  not,  it  requires  his  manly  exertion. 

“ Thus  it  is  faid  r 

u Profperity  is  acquired  by  exertion,  and  there  is  no  fruit  for  him  who 

“ doth. 
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“ doth  not  exert  himfelf : the  fawns  go  not  into  the  mouth  of  a fleeping 
“ lion. 

“ A child  forced  to  read  by  his  parents,  attains  virtue  ; an  infant  is 
“ not  learned  when  he  leaves  his  mother’s  womb.  That  mother  is  hof- 
“ tile,  and  that  father  malignant,  by  whom  a child  is  not  made  to  read ; 
“ he  cannot  appear  well  among  the  learned,  but  muft  be  like  a heron 
4 4 among  the  flamans.” 

Confidering  this,  the  king  gave  orders  for  an  affembly  of  learned  men, 
and  faid  : “ Hear,  O ye  Pandits  ! is  there  any  man  qualified  to  give  a 
“ new  life,  by  moral  counfel,  to  my  fons,  who,  unacquainted  writh  books, 
“ ftray  continually  from  the  right  path  ? 

“ It  is  faid  : 

“ By  the  company  of  gold,  even  glafs  acquires  the  brightnefs  of  a 
u ruby : thus,  by  the  fociety  of  good  men  a blockhead  attains  eminence. 

“ And  it  is  written : 

“ Knowledge,  O Father ! is  deftroyed  by  affociating  with  the  bafe  ; 
“ with  equals  equality  is  gained  ; and  with  the  diftinguifhed,  diftin&ion.” 

Among  the  reft  was  a great  philofopher  named  Vijhnufarman , w*ho 
knew  the  principles  of  ethicks,  and  thus,  like  Vrihafpati , fpoke  : 

“ O king  ! the  princes,  who  are  fprung  from  a great  family,  may  be 
“ made  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  morals  ; but  no  pains  beftowed  on 
“ worthlefs  objects  can  be  fuccefsful  : the  heron  cannot  by  a hundred 
“ efforts  be  made  to  talk  like  a parrot  ; but  in  this  family,  no  offspring 

“ without 
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44  without  virtuous  principles  can  be  born  : how  fhould  glafs  be  gene- 
44  rated  in  a mine  of  lotus-coloured  rubies  ? 

“ In  fix  months,  therefore,  I will  make  your  fons  acquainted  with 
44  morality.” 

The  king  faid  again,  with  mildnefs, 

44  The  infedt,  by  affociating  with  a flower,  afcends  the  head  of  excel- 
44  lent  perfons.  The  ftone  when  confecrated  by  holy  men,  acquires 
44  divine  honour ; as  in  eaftern  mountains  every  common  thing  blazes  by 
44  its  vicinity  to  the  fun  j thus,  by  the  company  of  the  good,  a man  of 
44  ignoble  condition  attains  brightnefs. 

44  Virtues  to  thofe  who  know  their  value  are  virtues  ; yet  even  thefe, 
44  when  they  come  in  the  way  of  vicious  men,  are  vices  : as  rivers  of 
44  fweet  water  are  excellent,  but  when  they  reach  the  fea  are  not  fit  to 
44  be  tafted. 

44  Be  you,  therefore,  the  director  of  my  fons  in  true  virtue faying 
this,  he  mildly  delivered  his  children  to  Vijhnufarman , who  while  they  fat 
with  pleafure  before  him  on  the  top  of  the  palace,  thus  began : 44  The 
44  time  of  the  wife  is  paffed  in  the  delights  of  poetry  ; that  of  the  foolifh, 
44  in  vice,  in  idlenefs,  or  in  quarrelling. 

“ Chufe,  therefore,  to  live  with  true  delight ; and  I will  tell  you  the  ad- 
44  mirable  ftory  of  the  crow,  the  tortoife,  and  their  friends.”  The  princes 
faid,  44  Tell  it,  Sir ;”  and  Vijhnufarman  continued  his  difcourfe : 44  Hear 
44  then  the  book  called  Mitralaba , or  the  Acquiftion  of  Friends ; of  which 
44  this  is  the  firft  verfe : 

“ Without  equipage,  without  wealth,  yet,  wife  and  united  by  friend* 
vol.  vi.  c 44  fhip ; 
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“ fhip ; the  crow,  the  tortoife,  the  antelope,  and  the  rat,  performed  great 
“ actions  with  celerity.-”  “ How  was  that  ?”  faid  the  princes. 

Vijhnufarman  faid  : “ Near  the  Godaveri  {lands  a large  Salmali- tree, 
“ on  which  birds,  coming  from  all  quarters,  roofted  at  night.  One  day 
“ when  the  gloom  had  juft  departed,  the  moon  being  ftill  in  his  manfion 
“ unperceived — that  moon,  who  is  a friend  to  the  night-flowers  worfhip- 
“ ing  God — a raven  named  Laghupatanaca,  or  light -wing,  being  awakened, 
“ faw  a fowler  approaching,  like  the  genius  of  death,  and  alarmed  at  the 
“ fight,  faid  to  himfelf : This  morning  an  enemy  appears : I know  not 
“ what  noxious  fruit  is  ripening  ; fo  faying,  he  flew  off  by  degrees  ; and 
“ the  fowler,  paffmg  by  and  fcattering  grains  of  rice,  fixed  his  net  : in  this 
“ very  point  of  time,  a prince  of  pigeons  named  Chitragriva , or  painted- 
“ neck , with  many  others  fluttering  in  the  air  perceived  the  rice.  The 
u pigeons,  eagerly  defiring  to  pick  up  the  grains,  their  prince  faid  to 
“ them : How,  when  no  perfons  are  here,  could  grains  of  rice  be  colled:- 
“ ed  ? Let  us  deliberate : I like  it  not.  I fee  no  reafon  for  touching 
“ them : doubtlefs  from  this  coveting  of  rice,  the  fame  evil  will  happen, 
“ as  when,  through  coveting  a bracelet,  the  traveller  had  a fall  in  the 
“ deep  mire,  and  thus  perifhed  in  the  claws  of  an  old  tiger.  How  was 
“ that  ? faid  the  pigeons.  One  day,  anfwered  Chitragriva , in  a grove 
“ of  the  Dacan,  or  South,  I faw,  as  I flew  along,  an  old  tiger  wafhing 
“ himfelf  with  fome  Cufa , or  holy  grafs,  in  his  hand.  Hola,  travellers, 
“ cried  he,  receive  this,  my  golden  bracelet : upon  this  a traveller  eagerly 
“ defiring  it,  began  to  confider,  and  faid,  By  good  fortune  has  this  been 
“ offered  ; yet  in  feeking  it  danger  appears. 

“ Surely  it  is  no  wife  thing  to  covet,  what  cannot  be  attained  without 
“ peril  ; fince,  even  ne£tar  in  heaven,  with  which  poifon  is  mixed,  is 
“ fatal  to  life.  Neverthelefs,  in  all  defires  danger  may  be  feared. 
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“ A man  who  meets  no  peril,  fees  no  good  things ; he  fees  them,  if  he 
“ live,  who  boldly  encounters  danger  : let  me  conlider  this  fully.  Then 
u he  cried  aloud,  Where  is  thy  golden  bracelet  ? The  man  went  upon  this 
“ to  bathe  himfelf  in  the  pool,  but  fell  into  deep  mire,  out  of  which  he 
“ could  not  efcape ; this  the  tiger  knew,  and  when  the  traveller  began 
41  to  apprehend  that  he  was  caught,  the  beaft  violently  feized  and  de- 
“ voured  him  : thus  I may  admonifh  you,  remembering  the  fatal  defire 
“ of  gaining  the  bracelet,  that  no  inconfiderate  a£t  ought  to  be  attempted. 

a Since  it  is  thus  faid  by  wife  men : 

“ He  who  reftrains  his  appetite,  a dutiful  fon,  a prudent  and  good 
44  wife,  a prince  who  reigns  many  years,  he  who  fpeaks  advifedly,  and 
“ he  who  a&s  confiderately,  for  a long  time  give  birth  to  no  misfor- 
44  tune ! 

44  One  pigeon  hearing  this,  in  great  anger  exclaimed,  Ah  ! why  doll 
44  thou  talk  thus  ? To  mind  the  fpeeches  of  the  old  befalls  us  in  an  evil 
44  hour,  not  to  eat,  not  to  affociate  with  females. 

44  Thus  too  it  is  written  : 

44  By  difregarding  terrors,  food,  and  water,  all  things  on  earth  are 
44  attained.  > 

“ If  a man  does  nothing  becaufe  of  his  fears,  by  what  means  can  he 
u live? 

“ Hearing  this,  all  the  pigeons  defcended  on  the  rice. 

At  Through  covetoufnefs  comes  anger ; through  covetoufnefs  comes 
i(  > through  covetoufnefs  come  fraud  and  illulion : covetoufnefs  is 
4‘  the  caufe  of  all  fins. 


“ They 
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“ They  were  all  made  captives  in  the  mefhes  of  the  net ; and  all  began 
“ abufing  him,  by  whofe  difcourfe  they  had  fallen  into  the  fnare. 

“ Chitragriva  hearing  their  cenfure  of  him,  faid,  It  is  no  fault  of  his  : 
“ danger  arifmg,  a friend  fo  adts  as  to  encreafe  it ; as  a calf  is  tied  by  a 
“ flick  to  the  leg  of  her  mother  (when  fhe  cannot  otherwife  be  milked). 

“ In  a time  of  difafler,  and  of  dread,  a bafe  man  is  difcerned  : here 
“ adt  circumfpedtly  ; deliberate  ; think. 

“ Thus  it  is  faid : 

“ Circumfpedlion  in  calamity  ; mercy  in  greatnefs;  in  affemblies,  good 
“ fpeeches ; in  adverfity,  fortitude  ; in  fame,  refolution  to  preferve  it ; 
“ afliduity  in  ftudying  the  Scriptures  : thefe  are  the  felf-attained  perfec- 
“ tions  of  great  fouls. 

“ Again : 

“ Six  faults  muft  be  abandoned  by  a man  feeking  profperity  : deep, 
“ drowzinefs,  fear,  anger,  lazinefs,  loitering. 

“ Now,  do  thus,  all  of  you  being  united,  lift  up  the  net  and  fly  away, 
“ fince  the  union  of  fmall  minds  performs  great  works ; as  by  blades  of 
“ grafs  twilled  together,  an  elephant  is  tied  fall. 

“ The  union  even  of  the  fmall  and  weak  is  beneficial ; as  rice  dripped 
“ of  its  hulk  will  not  fpring  from  the  ground. 

“ Thus,  having  confulted  together,  all  the  birds  took  up  the  net  and 
“ flew  off : the  fowler  feeing  from  a diftance  the  net  caught  up  by  them, 
“ ran  after  them,  and  after  fome  thought, 
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“ Said, 

“ Thefe  birds,  by  a joint  effort,  have  taken  away  my  net ; when  they 
“ fall  down,  then  they  will  be  in  my  power. 

«*  Then  the  birds  difappeared  from  before  his  eyes,  and  the  fowler  de- 
“ fpaired  of  retaking  them  ; on  feeing  which,  the  pigeons  exclaimed, 
“ What  is  now  to  be  done  ? 

“ Chitragriva  faid : 

“ A mother,  a friend,  and  a father,  are  all  three  dear  to  themfelves ; 
“ and  doing  good  works  for  another,  their  underftandings  are  ufefully 
“ exercifed. 

“ Again  : 

“ The  fmall  birds  defert  a tree  with  little  fruit ; the  ibis  s a dry  pool ; 
“ the  bees  defert  flowers,  gathered  yefterday ; the  antelopes,  a burnt 
“ thicket ; women  leave  an  indigent  man,  domeftics  a ruined  land  ; in 
“ all  affairs  men  connect  themfelves  with  thofe,  from  whom  fome  profit 
“ may  be  derived. 

“ Such  a friend,  a rat  named  Hiranyaca,  dwells  near  the  Gandaca , in 
M a wood  called  Chitravan  ; he  will  cut  our  cords  afunder. 

“ Confidering  this,  all  of  them  went  towards  the  dwelling  of  Hirany- 
“ aca ; who,  always  being  in  fear  of  death,  had  made  an  hundred  doors 
“ to  the  hole  in  which  he  lived : being  aftonifhed  at  the  noife  made  by 
“ the  pigeons,  he  flood  filent. 

“ Friend  Hiranyaca , faid  Chitragriva , why  doft  thou  not  fpeak  to 
“ us  ? 


“ The 
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“ The  rat  hearing  that  extraordinary  addrefs,  came  forth,  and  faid, 
“ Ah  ! what  good  fortune,  my  deareft  friend  Cbitragriva  / 

“ Then  feeing  them  tied  with  cords,  he  was  amazed;  and  having 
u flopped  a little,  faid,  My  friend,  what  is  this  ? 

“ What  elfe  can  it  be,  anfwered  Cbitragriva , but  the  effect  of  our 
“ fins  in  a former  life  ? How  canft  thou,  who  art  a Pandit,  afk  fuch  a 
“ queftion  ? 

“ From  what  caufe,  by  what  inftruments,  at  what  moment,  in  what 
“ manner,  by  what  means,  in  what  fpace  of  time,  in  what  place,  a man’s 
“ actions,  good  or  bad,  are  performed  : from  that  caufe,  by  thofe  inftru- 
“ ments,  at  that  moment,  in  that  manner,  by  thofe  means,  in  that  fpace 
“ of  time,  in  that  place,  it  pleafes  Brama , that  the  man  who  performs 
“ them  fhall  be  rewarded,  or  punifhed. 

“ Again : 

“ Difeafes  ; the  death  of  parents  ; pains  ; bonds ; and  uneafinefs  ; thefe 
“ are  the  fruits  of  the  trees,  which  are  planted  by  a man’s  own  fins. 

“ Hiranyaca , having  heard  this  difcourfe,  began  to  gnaw  the  threads 
“ that  fattened  Cbitragriva , and  was  departing.  Not  fo,  my  friend,  faid 
“ the  chief  of  the  pigeons,  cut  alfo  the  bonds  of  my  comrades.  I 
**  am  but  weak,  and  my  teeth  are  fmall,  faid  Hiranyaca , how  fhall  I 
“ be  able  to  cut  all  their  cords  ? As  long  as  my  teeth  remain  unbroken, 
“ fo  long  will  I continue  to  cut  thy  firings.  It  is  true,  faid  the  chief, 
“ but,  as  long  as  you  can,  cut  their’s  alfo. 

Hiranyaca  replied  : To  abandon  our  own,  which  is  efpecially  put 
“ under  our  protection,  is  not  the  conduct  of  fkilful  moralifts.  Let  a 
“ man,  for  the  fake  of  relieving  his  diftreffes,  preferve  his  wealth  ; by  his 

“ wealth 
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« wealth  let  him  preferve  his  wife  ; and,  by  both  wife  and  riches,  let 
“ him  ever  preferve  himfelf. 

• 

« The  fouls  of  fuch  as  defire  to  promote  the  juftice  of  a ftate,  and  to 
“ pleafe  God,  are  fit  obje&s  of  prefervation  ; when  fuch  a foul  is  cor- 
“ rupted,  what  will  it  not  corrupt  ? When  it  is  preferved  pure,  what  will 
“ it  not  preferve  ? 

% 

“ My  friend,  faid  Chitragriva , fuch  indeed  is  the  rule  of  morality  ; 
“ but  I am  unable  to  endure  the  pain  of  thofe  who  are  under  my  pro- 
“ te&ion. 

“ A virtuous  man  fhould  abandon  both  riches  and  life  for  the  fake  of 
u others : for  the  fake  of  the  good  he  fhould  quit  his  own  good,  fince 
u death  will  certainly  come. 

**  May  the  greatnefs  of  the  noble-minded  of  my  tribe,  my  ftate,  my 
“ countrymen,  ever  accompany  me.  You  fay,  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  my 
“ own  greatnefs ; at  what  time  will  it  be  fo  l 

“ Let  me  be  even  without  life,  not  having  abandoned  thofe  who  are 
“ dear  to  me ; let  that  life  be  my  death,  provided  my  companions  remain 
“ alive. 

“ Still  more  : the  body  confifts  of  bones,  and  fubftances,  provided 
“ from  the  flefh  : how  can  this  be  preferved  from  death  ? Oh  ! my 
“ friend,  preferve  thy  good  name. 

“ Since  that  which  remains,  muft  be  feparated  from  that  which  de- 
“ cays ; a pure  foul  from  a filthy  carcafe  ; feek  fame  in  preference  to 
“ bodily  honours  : Oh,  valuable  acquifition ! what  will  it  not  acquire  ? 

“ The 
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“ The  interval  is  immenfe  between  corporeal  qualifications  and 
“ fciences  ; the  body  in  a moment  is  extindt,  while  knowledge  endureth 
“ to  the  end  of  time. 

“ The  rat  on  hearing  this  was  delighted ; and  with  his  hair  eredt  with 
“ joy,  faid,  Well,  well,  my  friend,  through  [thy  kindnefs  for  thefe  com- 
“ panions,  the  Creator  of  the  three  worlds  will  clear  thee  of  evil.  Say- 
“ ing  this,  and  having  gnawed  the  firings  of  them  all,  he  received  them 
“ as  guefts  j and,  altogether,  having  performed  their  adoration,  he  faid, 
“ My  dear  Chitragriva , certainly  they  who  have  experienced  the  pain 
“ of  captivity  in  a net,  fhould  not  be  fecure  from  the  fear  of  committing 
“ fome  great  crime. 

“ It  is  written  by  the  poet : 

“ The  bird,  who  from  the  diftance  of  many  hundred  leagues,  can  dif- 
“ cern  his  food  ; he,  only,  even  in  the  hour  of  death,  fees  no  fnare. 

u Obferving,  that  the  fun  and  moon  are  put  to  pain  by  the  dragon, 
“ that  elephants  and  ferpents  are  confined  with  cords,  and  that  the  moft 
“ learned  men  are  often  the  moft  indigent ; I confine  my  defire  of  know- 
“ ledge  to  the  ftupendous  and  all-powerful  God. 

“ The  birds  traverfe  remote  regions  of  air,  and  fly  together  towards 
“ diftrefs  ; the  fifh  are  caught  by  fifhers  from  deep  waters,  even  from 
**  the  depth  of  the  fea. 

“ What  difference  is  there  ? What  avails  a good  heart  ? What  fluff  is 
“ there  in  choofing  a fixt  ftation  ? Death,  ftretching  forth  his  hand,  feizes 
“ from  the  greateft  diftance. 

“ Having  thus  inftruded  and  entertained  them  hofpitably,  Hiranyaca 

“ embraced 
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“ embraced  and  difmifled  them.  Chitragriva , and  his  companions,  then 
“ flew  to  their  own  country,  and  the  rat  retired  towards  his  hole. 

“ When  Laghupatanaca  had  feen  all  thefe  events,  he  was  amazed,  and 
“ faid,  Oh  ! Hiranyaca , thou  art  an  excellent  creature  ; perceiving  which, 
“ I delire  to  cultivate  thy  friendlhip  : I too  am  able  to  aflift  a friend. 
“ The  rat  hearing  this  addrefs,  ran  into  his  hole,  and  faid,  Who  art 
“ thou  ? A crow,  faid  the  other,  named  Laghupatanaca.  How,  cried 
“ Hiranyaca,  laughing,  can  I contract  friendlhip  with  thee  ? When 
“ a man  has  deferved  well  of  his  country,  a wife  perfon  alfociating  with 
“ him,  partakes  his  merit ; but  I am  food  for  thee,  and  thou  my  devourer, 
“ how  can  intimacy  fubfift  between  us  ? The  friendlhip  of  a devourer 
“ is  a great  caufe  of  danger ; yet,  a fawn  was  faved  by  a crow  from 
“ being  caught  by  a lhakal.  How  was  that  ? faid  the  crow. 

“ The  rat  anfwered  : In  the  country  of  Magadha  there  is  a foreft,  named 
^ Champaca  Vati , in  which  an  antelope  and  a crow  had  long  dwelt  in 
“ great  friendlhip.  This  antelope,  having  roved  at  liberty,  was  grown 
“ fat ; which  being  obferved  by  a lhakal,  he  faid  within  himfelf,  Ah  ! 
“ by  what  means  can  I feaft  on  yonder  delicate  flelh  ? It  may  be  ac- 
“ complilhed  if  I gain  his  confidence.  Thus  meditating  ; and  going 
“ towards  him  he  faid,  Thou  art  in  excellent  health,  my  friend.  Who 
“ art  thou  ? faid  the  antelope.  I am  a lhakal,  faid  he,  named  CJhudra- 
“ buddhi , and  here  live  friendlefs,  like  a dead  creature  ; but  now  having 
“ gained  thy  friendlhip,  I lhall  live  again  as  thy  companion  among  the 
“ living,  fince  I lhall  ever  be  thy  fervant.  Now,  when  the  many-rayed 
“ god  was  fetting,  the  lhakal  arrived  at  the  manfion  of  the  antelope  : 
“ there,  under  the  branches  of  a champaca  tree,  dwelled  the  crow,  named 
“ Subbhudi , the  friend  of  the  antelope  : Who,  faid  the  crow,  is  this 
“ comrade  of  thine  ? He  is  a lhakal,  faid  the  antelope,  my  chofen  friend. 
“ Oh  ! my  beloved,  faid  the  crow,  it  is  not  right  to  place  confidence 
“ with  too  much  celerity. 
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“ For  thus  it  is  written  : 

“ To  a perfon  of  an  unknown  tribe,  or  temper,  no  one  fhould  give 
“ his  houfe  : by  means  of  a cat,  the  vulture  Jaradgabah  was  (lain.  Both 
“ faid,  How  happened  that  ? The  crow  anfwered  : There  ftands  near 
**  the  Gangd , on  a mountain  called  Gridhracuta , or  Vulture-fort,  a large 
“ pracati  tree  ; in  the  hollow  of  which,  his  fight  dim  with  the  fear  of 
“ danger,  lived  a vulture,  named  Jaradgabah  ; by  little  and  little  he  fup- 
“ plied  his  young  with  fuftenance  from  his  own  prey,  and  thus  the  other 
“ birds  of  his  fpecies  were  fupported. 

41  It  happened  that  a cat,  named  Long-ears,  ufed  to  devour  the  young 
“ birds,  and  then  to  depart.  The  young  ones  perceived  her  coming, 
“ and,  confounded  with  fear,  made  a noife.  Jaradgabah  heard  it,  and 
“ faid  : Who  is  coming  ? The  cat  feeing  the  vulture  was  alarmed,  and 
“ faid  : Alas  ! I am  deftroyed  ; I cannot  now  retreat  far  from  this  enemy; 
“ therefore,  as  my  laft  refource,  let  me  approach  him.  Having  refolved 
**  on  this,  fhe  went  near  him,  and  faid,  Great  fir,  I am  thy  fervant. 

“ Who  art  thou  ? faid  the  vulture.  A cat,  faid  he.  Depart  far  off, 
“ faid  the  other,  or  thou  fhalt  be  chaftifed.  Hear  me,  however,  replied 
“ the  cat,  and  if  I deferve  chaftifement,  then  chaftife  me. 

“ Thus  it  is  written  : 

“ Among  different  feds  it  is  eftablifhed,  who,  and  for  what,  is  at  any 
“ time  to  be  punifhed,  or  refpeded  ; but  he  who  knows  the  difpofition 

i4  of  another,  can  belt  determine  whether  he  deferves  punifhment,  or 

> 

“ veneration. 

“ Speak  on,  faid  the  vulture.  I live  here,  faid  the  cat,  near  the  Ganga , 
“ in  which  I daily  bathe  myfelf ; eating  neither  fifli  nor  flelh,  and  per- 

“ forming 
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<c  forming  the  difficult  talks  of  a devout  perfon : thou  who  art  well  ac- 
“ quainted  with  juftice,  art,  therefore,  an  object  of  confidence  to  me. 
“ The  birds  continually  pray  before  me  ; therefore  I came  hither  to 
“ hear  a difcourfe  on  juftice  from  thee,  who  art  eminent  in  age  and 
“ fcience.  And  thou  who  art  fo  learned,  why  fhouldft  thou  be  pre- 
“ pared  to  beat  me,  who  am  a ftranger  ? 

“ Thus  fays  the  poet : 

“ Even,  towards  an  enemy  coming  to  our  houfe,  the  offices  of  hofpi- 
“ tality  muft  be  exercifed,  as  the  tree  impedes  not  even  the  wood-cutter, 
“ who  ftands  under  its  ffiade ! Straw,  earth,  water,  and  pleafing  words  : 
“ thefe  four  are  never  abfent  from  the  houfes  of  good  men. 

“ A ftranger  who  defpairs  of  reception,  departs  from  the  houfe  ; he 
“ goes  away,  leaving  the  crime  of  inhumanity  in  its  owner,  and  bearing 
“ himfelf  the  merit  of  a good  adtion. 

“ The  good  are  indulgent  to  ignorant  minds,  as  the  moon  withdraws 
“ not  her  light  from  the  manfions  of  a Chandal  (or  Hindu  of  the 
“ loweft  caft). 

“ Shall  cats,  anfwered  the  vulture,  who  love  delicate  flelh,  dwell  here 
“ with  young  birds  ? On  that  account  I forbid  thee.  Then,  the  cat, 
“ ftroking  her  ears,  and  touching  the  ground  with  her  head,  thus  fpoke  : 
“ I who  have  learned  the  Dermasaftra , am  without  appetite  for  flelh.  I 
“ am  performing  the  difficult  offices  of  religion  ; and  regardlefs  of  the 
“ clafhing  dodtrine  of  the  Fur  anas , am  perfedt  in  juftice,  and  fpeak  no- 
“ thing  but  truth. 

“ He  who  bears  no  depraved  paffion,  but  fuffers  all  things  patiently, 
“ and  gives  equal  protedtion  to  all,  that  man  furely  rifes  to  heaven. 

“ The 
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“ The  true,  and  only  real  friend,  is  he  who  follows  even  in  death ; 
“ all  friendfhip  elfe,  perifhing  with  the  body,  foon  departs. 

‘ • . . i • « .1  }}  t * .t  , * l 

*l  Mark  the  fituations  of  him  who  eats,  and  of  his  food  ; fee  the  fhort 
“ friendfhip  of  the  one,  and  the  total  deftruCtion  of  the  other. 

“ How  greatly  is  a man’s  pain  encreafed  by  dying ! Confirm  thyfelf 
<(  by  this  reflection,  in  a refolution  to  preferve  all  other  animals. 

“ Since  man,  while  the  woods  abound  with  delicacies,  may  be  filled 
“ with  vegetable  productions,  Who  would  commit  a deadly  fin  for  the 
“ fake  of  his  burning  appetite  ? 

“ Thus  being  trufted,  he  abode  in  the  cavern  ; but  fome  days  having 
“ elapfed,  he  affailed  the  young  birds,  carried  them  off,  and  devoured 
“ them  : during  this  cruel  repaft,  on  their  plaintive  cries,  a queftion  was 
“ afked,  What  he  was  doing  ? 

“ The  cat,  perceiving  the  difcovery,  left  the  cavern,  and  run  away. 
a The  birds,  having  examined  the  place  on  all  Tides,  took  up  the  fcat- 
“ tered  bones  of  their  young,  and  fufpeCting  that  the  vulture  had  eaten 
“ them,  united  all  their  force,  and  by  their  firft  onfet  the  vulture  was 
“ killed.  For  this  reafon  I fay,  of  an  unknown  tribe  and  temper 
“ &c. 

“ The  fhakal  hearing  this,  faid  with  anger,  My  friend,  on  the  firft 
“ fight  of  this  antelope,  when  you  alfo  were  of  an  unknown  tribe  and 
“ temper,  I contracted  a friendfhip  which  continually  encreafes  ! Hear 
u another  verfe  that  fays,  Such  a one  is  his  relation,  or  a ftranger  ; this 
“ is  the  reckoning  of  a weak  minded  man  : but  to  a man  of  a noble  dif- 
“ pofition,  the  whole  earth  is  related  ; and  fince  this  fawn  is  my  friend, 
“ be  you  alfo  dear  to  me.  What  need  is  there,  faid  the  antelope,  of 
■ ' “ this 
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“ this  debate,  while  all  of  you  converfe  with  confidence  in  one  place  of 
“ abode,  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleafures. 

“ Be  it  fo,  faid  the  crow,  fince  it  is  thy  will.  The  next  morning  he 
“ departed  for  a different  part  of  the  country. 

“ My  beloved  fawn,  faid  the  fhakal,  one  day  in  a foft  whifper,  at  one 
“ fide  of  the  wood  is  a field  full  of  corn,  I will  take  thee  and  fhew  it : 
“ this  was  done  ; and  the  fawn,  going  thither  daily,  regaled  himfelf. 

“ The  owner  of  the  field,  having  perceived  his  lofs,  fpread  a net  there ; 
“ and  afterwards  the  antelope,  venturing  further  into  the  field,  was 
“ caught  in  the  fnare.  Who,  thought  he,  but  a friend,  has  power  to  ex- 
“ tricate  me  from  this  net,  which  refembles  the  net  of  death.  In  the 
“ mean  while  the  fhakal  went  to  the  fpot,  and,  as  he  approached,  thought 
“ within  himfelf,  It  has  befallen  as  I wifhed,  and  my  purpofe  is  effected 
“ by  my  device : thus  fhall  I glut  my  appetite,  and  feed  on  the  flefh  of 
“ the  mangled  antelope,  mixt  with  his  blood  and  bones.  As  foon  as 
<c  the  fawn  difcerned  him,  he  was  elate  with  joy,  and  exclaimed,  Oh  ! 
“ my  friend,  gnaw  thefe  bonds,  and  quickly  deliver  me. 

“ As  the  poet  fays  : 

“ In  perils  we  prove  a friend  ; in  battle  a hero  ; in  wealth  a religious 
“ perfon  j a wife  man  in  contracted  fortunes ; and  in  calamity  kinfmen. 

“ The  fhakal  having  looked  from  time  to  time  on  the  net,  faid  to  him- 
“ felf.  Happily  this  fattening  is  ftrong.  And  then  fpoke  aloud  : My 
“ beloved  ! the  net  is  made  of  leather,  How  can  I touch  it  on  the  fun’s 
“ day  ? O my  friend ! no  other  advice  can  be  given  ; but  to-morrow' 
u morning  what  thou  defireft  fhall  be  done  by  me. 


“ After 
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“ After  this,  on  the  morrow,  when  the  crow  perceived  that  his  friend 
“ had  not  returned,  he  fearched  for  him  ; and,  having  found  him  caught 
“ in  a fnare,  faid  : My  dear  fawn,  what  is  this  ? The  confequence,  an- 
“ fwered  he,  of  rejecting  friendly  counfel. 

“ As  it  is  written  : 

“ The  man  who  liftens  not  to  the  words  of  affectionate  friends,  will 
“ give  joy  in  the  moment  of  diftrefs  to  his  enemies. 

“ Where  is  the  fhakal  ? exclaimed  the  crow.  He  is  at  hand,  faid  the 
“ fawn,  watching  for  my  flefh  ! This,  replied  the  crow,  I predicted  ; 
“ fuch  calamity  I efcape,  becaufe  I place  no  fuch  truft : the  wife  are 
<f  continually  in  dread  of  the  wicked.  Then,  with  a figh,  he  added  : 
“ Oh,  bafe  fhakal  ! What,  O cruel  ruffian,  haft  thou  done  ! 

“ Thus  it  is  truly  faid  : 

“ What  circumvention  is  this  of  companions  entertained  by  thee; 
“ obliged  by  thy  civilities  ; expecting  thy  favours  ; deceitfully  polite  ! 

“ A friend  who  mars  thy  bufinefs  in  thy  abfence,  yet  fpeaks  affeCtion- 
“ ately  to  thy  face,  Ihould  be  fhunned  as  a vafe  of  milk  with  poifon  at 
“ its  brim. 

u Contract  no  friendfhip,  or  even  acquaintance,  with  a guileful  man  : 
“ he  refembles  a coal,  which  when  hot  burneth  the  hand,  and  when  cold 
“ blacketh  it. 

/ 

“ Him  who  injures  his  benefaCtor,  his  depofitor,  or  any  well-natured 
“ man,  O earth  ! O world  ! how  canft  thou  fupport  ? He  is  a monfter 
“ of  injuftice  ! 


“ Thus 
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“ Thus  may  the  character  of  a treacherous  perfon  be  defcribed.  At 
“ firft  he  falls  at  your  feet,  and  then  drinks  your  blood ; he  hums  a 
“ ftrange  tune  in  your  ears  with  foft  murmurs,  but  meditates  mifchief ; 
“ and  having  found  an  opening,  enters  without  remorfe : thus,  the  falfe 
“ friend  and  black  gnats  practice  alike  every  mode  of  treachery. 

“ In  the  morning,  when  the  crow  faw  the  farmer  advancing  with  a 
“ ftaff  in  his  hand,  he  faid  to  the  antelope,  My  beloved  ! feign  thyfelf 
“ to  be  dead,  and  remain  motionlefs  ; but  as  foon  as  thou  heareft  me 
“ make  a noife,  run  away  fwiftly. 

“ The  owner  of  the  corn,  his  eyes  expanded  with  joy,  faw  the  fawn, 
“ who  pretended  to  be  dead : Ah  ! faid  he,  the  animal  has  died  of  him- 
“ felf — So  faying,  he  took  away  the  toil,  and  was  diligent  in  preferving 
“ his  nets.  Immediately,  the  antelope  hearing  the  noife  agreed  on  by 
“ the  crow,  ran  off  at  full  fpeed  ; when  the  countryman  aiming  at  him, 
“ threw  his  ftaff,  and  killed  the  jackal,  who  lay  concealed  in  a bufh. 

“ Thus  it  is  written : 

“ In  three  years,  in  three  months,  in  three  fortnights,  in  three  days, 
“ the  fruit  of  great  vices,  or  great  virtues,  is  reaped  even  in  this  world  ! 

“ So  much  for  thofe  two  ! 

“ Lagupatanaca  anfwered  : 

“ Befides,  it  would  not  be  for  my  advantage  to  feed  on  thee ; even  as 
“ Chitragriva  lives,  thus  I live  in  thy  life. 

“ The  wifdom  of  confiding  in  beafts  who  ad  with  probity,  is  clearly 

“ feen ; 
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u feen  ; in  thofe  efpecially,  who  like  Chitragriva  and  thou,  are  good, 
“ and  have  good  difpofitions. 

“ The  mind  of  a virtuous  being  cannot  be  changed,  any  more  than 
“ the  water  of  the  ocean  can  be  heated  with  a fire  of  ftraw. 

“ Thou,  faid  Hiranyaca , art  vicious,  and  with  the  vicious  no  friend- 
<c  fhip  fhould  ever  be  contra&ed  ; a cat,  a buffalo,  a ram,  a crow,  and  a 
“ bad  man,  gain  their  own  advantage  by  being  trufted ; it  is  not  prudent, 
“ therefore,  to  confide  in  them. 

“ Befides,  you  crows  are  naturally  enemies  of  our  race. 
te  And  wife  writers  fay : 

“ Make  no  league  with  an  avowed  enemy,  but  cleave  to  an  approved 
“ friend. 

“ Water,  though  well  warmed,  would  quench  neverthelefs,  the  fire 
“ that  warmed  it. 

“ An  impoffible  thing  cannot  be  done,  but  that  which  is  poffible  may 
“ be  attempted : a chariot  goes  not  on  the  water,  nor  can  a fhip  fail  on 
“ dry  land. 

“ Whoever,  from  folemn  treaty,  places  confidence  in  enemies,  and 
“ enraged  wives,  reduces  his  life  to  nothing  through  his  folly. 

“ All  has  been  overheard  by  me,  faid  Lagupatanaca,  and  I pro- 
“ mifed  myfelf  the  happinefs  of  your  friendfhip  ; without  obtaining 
“ which,  I will  fuffer  my  body  to  decay  through  hunger,  and  fall  dead 

“ before 
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“ before  thy  door : then  wilt  thou  remember  too  late,  that  the  friendffiip 
“ of  the  bad,  like  an  earthen  pot,  may  eafily  be  broken,  but  cannot  with 
“ eafe  be  repaired  ; while  that  of  the  good,  like  a veffel  of  gold,  cannot 
“ without  difficulty  be  difunited,  but  may  with  little  pains  be  reftored  to 
“ its  former  flate. 

\ 

“ By  melting,  metals  are  united  ; for  mutual  benefit,  antelopes  and 
“ birds  ; through  fear  of  danger,  and  love  of  gain,  ignorant  men  j but 
“ the  virtuous  are  attached  at  firft  fight. 

# 

“ If  the  friendffiip  of  the  good  be  interrupted,  their  minds  admit  of 
“ no  long  change  ; as  when  the  flalks  of  a lotus  are  broken,  the  fila- 
“ ments  within  them  are  more  vifibly  connected. 

“ Piety,  charity,  forbearance,  participation  of  pains  and  pleafures, 
“ goodnefs  of  heart,  reputation,  and  truth  ; thefe  are  the  fciences  of 
“ friendffiip  : by  thefe  arts,  what  other  advantage  can  I acquire  ? 

“ The  rat  then  leaving  his  hole,  faid : I am  delighted  with  thy  fweet 
“ converfation. 

“ As  it  is  written  : 

“ To  bathe  in  cool  ftreams,  delights  not  fo  much  a man  affe&ed  by 
“ the  fun  ; nor  a necklace  of  pearls,  or  veils,  perfumed  with  fandal,  give 
**  fo  much  pleafure  to  the  body  which  they  decorate,  as  the  converfation 
“ of  a virtuous  man  (which  almoft  furpaffes  all  things),  with  friendffiip 
“ fixt  in  his  heart  ; or  that  of  the  learned,  which  good  advice  renders 
“ venerable,  and  to  which  the  application  of  holy  lentences,  preferved 
<f  in  their  memory,  adds  new  graces. 
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“ Not  to  follow  advice  ; to  break  a promife  ; to  beg  money  ; cruelty  ; 
“ abfence  of  mind  ; wrath  ; untruth  ; and  gaming  ; thefe  are  the  vices 
“ of  a friend  : by  this  difcourfe,  not  one  of  thefe  faults  is  difcerned  in  thee. 

“ As  the  poet  fays  : 

“ Goodnefs  and  truth  are  difcerned  by  a man’s  difcourfe  ; but  cow- 
“ ardice,  and  a variable  mind,  are  eafily  difcovered  by  his  conduct. 

“ It  is  one  thing  to  hear  the  language  of  a friend,  whofe  heart  is  pure 
“ as  water,  and  another  to  hear  the  words  of  a bafe  diflembler. 

“ Be  it  fo  then,  I comply  with  thy  requeft. 

“ This  being  faid,  they  contracted  a mutual  friendfhip.  The  rat  then, 
“ having  regaled  his  new  friend  with  a variety  of  food,  and  vowed  con- 
“ ftant  amity,  re-entered  his  hole  ; and  the  crow  flew  to  his  own  ftation. 

“ Thus,  a long  time  pafled  in  daily  entertainments,  friendly  falutations, 
“ and  confidential  difcourfe.  One  morning,  my  dear  friend  Hiranyaca , 
“ faid  the  crow,  this  place  is  not  convenient  for  the  regular  acquifition  of 
“ food  ; I am  therefore  defirous  of  changing  it,  and  removing  to  another. 
“ Whither  fhould  we  go,  my  friend  ? faid  the  rat. 

“ The  poet  fays  : 

“ A wife  man  walks  on  one  foot,  flowly  and  circumfpe&ly,  and  lives 
“ in  one  place  ; nor,  having  feen  another  ftation,  fhould  he  defert  his 
“ former  abode. 

“ There  is  a place,  anfwered  the  crow,  well  conftituted  for  our  pur- 

“ pofe  ! 
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“ pofe  ! What  is  that  ? faid  Hiranyaca.  The  crow  anfwered  : In  the 
“ wood  Dandac  is  a pool  named  Carpuragara , where  lives  an  old  friend 
“ of  mine,  a tortoife,  named  Menthar , virtuous  and  juft. 

“ As  it  is  written  : 

“ It  is  eafy  for  all  men  to  difplay  learning  in  inftrudting  others ; but 
“ it  is  the  part  of  one  endued  with  a great  mind,  to  form  himfelf  by 
“ the  rules  of  juftice.  He  will  favour  me  with  fifh,  and  other  food. 
“ What,  faid  the  rat,  will  become  of  me  who  remain  here  l 

“ Let  a wife  man  leave  that  country  where  he  has  neither  honour  nor 
“ friends,  nor  kinfmen,  and  in  which  no  learned  perfon  refides. 

“ Again : 

“ Let  no  man  fix  his  abode  where  five  advantages  are  not  found ; 
“ wealth,  a divine  teacher,  a magiftrate,  a river,  and  a phyfician. 

“ Take  me,  therefore,  with  you.  Immediately  the  crow  and  his  be- 
“ loved  friend,  amufing  themfelves  with  a variety  of  converfation,  went 
“ towards  the  pool. 

“ When  Menthar , from  a diftance,  perceived  Laghupatanaca>  he  rofe, 
“ and  having  greeted  him,  refpedfully  faluted  the  rat. 

“ As  it  is  written  : 

“ Whether  a boy,  a youth,  or  an  old  man,  come  to  a houfe,  he  muft 
“ be  faluted  by  its  owner,  with  as  much  reverence  as  a fpiritual  pre- 
“ ceptor. 


“ The 
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“ The  crow  then  began  : O Menthar ! receive  us  both  with  diftin- 
“ guifhed  honour  ; this  gueft  is  Hiranyaca , the  prince  of  rats,  virtuous, 
“ noble,  and  in  kindnefs,  like  the  gem-producing  ocean  ; if  the  king  of 
“ ferpents  were  able  to  defcribe  his  virtues,  he  mull  fpeak  with  two 
**  thoufand  tongues  ! 

“ He  then  related  the  ftory  of  Chitragriva  : and  the  tortoife  having 
“ paid  his  refpefts  anew  to  Hiranyaca,  laid : You  are  belt  able  to  inform 
“ us  of  your  reafon  for  inhabiting  the  wood. 

“ I will  inform  you,  faid  the  rat ; be  attentive.  In  a town  called 
**  Champa , is  a place  full  of  religious  mendicants  ; one  of  them  called 
“ Churacarna , has  his  abode  there,  and  is  ufed  to  deep,  having  depofited 
“ on  a beam  the  remnant  of  his  food  given  in  charity  ; this  food,  I 
“ having  run  up  the  beam,  ufed  to  devour.  One  day  an  intimate  friend 
“ of  his,  named  Vinacarna , one  of  the  religious  fraternity,  came  to  fee 
“ him,  and  fat  down  by  him,  and  relating  a number  of  adventures ; 
“ while  he,  through  fear  of  my  voracity,  continued  waving  a piece  of 
“ cane  : his  gueft  faid,  Why  are  you  difpleafed  with  my  converfation, 
“ and  intent  on  other  things  ? I am  not  difpleafed,  my  good  friend, 
“ faid  the  other,  but  fee  what  a conftant  enemy  yon  rat  is  to  me  ; he 
“ never  fails  to  devour  the  food,  which  I preferve  in  a leaf.  When 
“ Vinacarna  had  looked  at  the  beam.  How,  faid  he,  can  fo  feeble  an 
**  animal  as  a rat  leap  up  fo  high  ? This  muft  proceed  from  fome  caufe. 

“ As  it  is  faid  : 

“ When  a young  wife  took  her  old  hulband  by  the  locks,  kifling  and 
“ embracing  him,  there  was  certainly  fome  reafon  for  her  fondnefs. 


“ In 


“ What  was  it  ? faid  the  other.  And  Vinacarna  faid  : 
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“ In  the  province  of  Goura  is  a town  called  Canfanti , wh$re  lived  an 
“ opulent  banker  named  C bandanas ; when  he  grew  old,  relying  on  his 
“ wealth,  he  married  a banker’s  daughter  named  Lilawati : fhe  was  a 
“ girl  like  the  fifh  on  the  ftandard  of  Cdmadeva. 

“ And  the  poet  fays  : 

“ As  thofe  who  have  caught  cold,  take  no  pleafure  in  moon-fhine,  or 
“ thofe  who  have  a fever  in  the  heat  of  the  fun,  fo  the  mind  of  a woman 
“ delights  not  a hufband,  where  there  is  great  difparity  of  years. 

“ The  old  banker,  however,  loved  her  palfionately. 

“ For  it  is  faid  : 

“ All  who  have  fouls  defire  wealth  and  life ; but  a young  wife  is 
“ dearer  to  an  old  man  than  his  very  foul. 

“ Soon  after  this,  Lilawati, , elate  with  youth,  lofing  her  dignity,  good 
“ difpofition,  and  honour,  became  enamoured  of  a certain  banker’s  fon. 

“ Thus  the  moralift  fays : 

“To  follow  their  owp  inclinations  in  the  houfe  of  their  father;  to 
“ join  in  fports  ; to  mix  in  aflemblies  of  women  before  men  ; to  fojourn 
“ abroad  without  end  ; to  affociate  with  harlots  ; to  be  always  prodigal 
“ of  their  wealth  : thefe  caufe  the  ruin  of  women. 

“ Drinking  with  ftrangers  ; converfing  with  bad  perfons ; infidelity  to 
“ hufbands  ; walking  in  public  ; too  much  fleep  ; dwelling  in  the  houfes 
“ of  others  : thefe  are  the  conftant  faults  of  women. 


“ A father 
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“ A father  fecures  a woman  in  infancy,  a hufband  in  youth,  children 
“ in  old  age ; but  a woman  who  follows  her  own  inclination;  cannot  be 
“ fecured. 

“ One  day  Lilawati , fitting  in  amorous  converfation  with  the  banker’s 
“ fon,  on  a pink  bed,  fhining  like  a necklace  of  pearls,  perceived  not  the 
“ approach  of  her  hufband  ; but  when  fhe  faw  him  fhe  rofe  haftily,  took 
“ him  by  the  hair,  and  embraced  him,  while  the  lover  flipped  away. 
“ A woman  who  lived  clofe  by,  and  faw  this,  repeated  in  her  own  mind  : 
“ When  a young  wife,  and  fo  forth. 

“ Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  encreafed  ftrength  of  this  rat  muft  proceed 
“ from  fome  caufe.  Confider  a little,  the  caufe  may  be  important  j per- 
“ haps  a treafure  is  collected  there. 

“ Since  it  is  written  : 

“ Every  rich  man,  and  every  bad  man,  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times, 
“ gains  pre-eminence,  and  encreafe  of  dominion,  by  his  wealth. 

“ So  faying,  the  religious  mendicant  took  a fpade,  and  having  dug  up 
u my  hole,  feized  my  long-colleCted  hoard ; after  which  I was  deftitute 
“ of  ftrength,  and  Chudacarna  having  weakened  me  with  pleafure  to 
“ himfelf,  and  feeing  me  unable  to  obtain  food,  timidly  creeping  by  little 
“ and  little, 

“ Thus  faid  : 

“ Every  man  abounding  in  wealth,  becomes  by  that  wealth  a man  of 
“ learning  ; fee,  for  this  reafon,  how  this  wicked  rat  ftands  on  a level 
“ with  his  whole  race  collectively. 


“ A man 
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u A man  who  has  no  fubftance,  can  have  but  little  underftanding  j 
“ all  his  adions  die  away  like  rivulets  in  the  fultry  feafon. 

“ He  who  has  wealth  has  friends  ; he  who  has  wealth  has  relations  ; 
“ he  who  has  wealth  is  a hero  among  the  people  ; he  who  has  wealth  is 
“ even  a fage. 

“ Empty  is  the  houfe  of  a childlefs  man  ; as  empty  is  the  mind  of 
“ a batchelor  ; empty  are  all  quarters  of  the  world  to  an  ignorant  man ; 
“ but  poverty  is  total  emptinefs. 

“ After  all : 

“ Thefe  members  are  not  impaired  ; this  name  alfo  remains ; this 
“ voice  alfo  continueth ; this  knowledge  is  not  weakened ! By  the 
“ arrogance,  which  wealth  occafions,  a man  is  ruined ; fo  much  for  him ! 
“ Another  fucceeds,  and  has  the  fame  end.  What  wonder  is  there  in 
“ this  ? 

“ All  this  being  heard  and  confidered,  a longer  abode  in  that  place, 
“ then  appeared  improper  for  me ; and  what  this  man  had  faid  to  the 
“ other  on  the  fubjed,  was  equally  difagreeable. 

“ Therefore,  as  it  is  written  : 

“ A prudent  perfon  fhould  not  difcover  his  poverty,  his  felf-torments, 
“ the  diforders  of  his  houfe,  his  uneafinefs,  or  his  difgrace. 

“ When  the  Divine  difpleafure  is  incurred,  and  human  life  is  expofed 
u to  vain  difquiet,  whence,  except  from  the  thickeft  wood,  can  an  indi- 
“ gent  man  derive  comfort. 
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“ The  man  of  virtue  may  die,  yet  he  becomes  not  avaricious  ; as  fire 
“ may  be  extinguifhed,  but  cannot  be  cooled. 

“ A fcholar,  like  a duller  of  flowers,  mull  remain  in  one  of  two  con- 
“ ditions,  either  at  the  head  of  men,  or  in  the  defert. 

“ And  fince  a life  of  beggary,  in  that  place,  would  have  been  ex- 
“ tremely  ridiculous,  therefore, 

“ According  to  the  verfe  : 

“ A mind  harafled  by  indigence,  would  receive  more  content  from  the 
“ body  being  confirmed  with  fire,  than  from  a greedy  grafping  niggard  ! 

“ From  poverty  comes  difgrace  ; from  difgrace,  want  of  courage ; 
“ from  imbecility,  ruin  ; from  ruin,  defertion  of  the  world  ; from  that 
“ defertion  proceeds  anguilh  ; from  anguilh,  lofs  of  underftanding ; from 
“ lofs  of  underftanding,  lofs  of  all  things.  Strange  that  poverty  ftiould 
“ be  the  fource  of  all  evils  ! 

“ Silence  for  the  remainder  of  life,  is  better  than  fpeaking  falfely. 

• 

“To  depart  from  life  is  better  than  taking  pleafure  in  the  words  of 
“ an  infidious  man ; and  to  fubfift  on  alms,  than  to  live  luxurioufly  with 
“ another’s  wealth. 

“ It  is  better  to  abandon  life,  than  flatter  the  bafe. 

“ Servitude  takes  away  all  honour,  as  moon-light  difperfes  the  dark- 
u nefs,  and  as  old  age  deftroys  the  bloom  of  beauty  ; and  as  pioufly  nam- 
u ing  God  removes  fin,  fo  beggary  extinguifhes  a multitude  of  virtues  ! 

“ How 
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“ How  then  could  I fubfift  on  the  cates  of  another  perfon  ? Wretched 
“ would  be  that  fuftenance  ! And  as  bad  as  the  gates  of  death. 

“ Superficial  knowledge ; pleafure  dearly  purchafed ; and  fubfiftence 
**  at  the  will  of  another  j thefe  three  are  the  difgrace  of  mankind. 

“ Miferable  is  he  who  refides  in  a foreign  land,  he  who  eats  the  food 
“ of  another,  and  he  who  dwells  in  another’s  houfe  : whoever  lives  mull 
“ die,  and  whoever  dies  finds  reft  in  death  ! 

“ Having  remarked  this,  I again  endeavoured,  through  defire  of  gain, 
**  to  acquire  new  riches  ! 

“ And  repeated  the  lines  of  the  poet : 

“ Through  avarice  a man  lofes  his  underftanding  ; and  by  his  thirft  for 
“ wealth,  he  gives  pain  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  world,  and  of  this. 

“ Then,  terrified  by  the  piece  of  fplit  cane  which  Venacarna  held,  I 
**  thought  within  myfelf ; a covetous,  difcontented  man,  is  always  his 
“ own  enemy  j and  called  to  memory  this  couplet. 

“ He  who  poflefles  a contented  mind  poflefles  all  things  ; as  the  fnake 
“ who  is  covered  with  his  fkin,  has  no  need  of  flippers  for  his  feet. 

u How  can  that  delight,  which  the  godly-minded  feel,  who  tafte  the 
“ neCtar  of  content,  be  felt  by  thofe  who  covet  wealth,  and  flutter  about 
“ from  place  to  place. 

“ That  man  has  read,  has'  heard,  has  pra&ifed  every  thing,  who,  lay- 
“ ing  expectation  afide,  leeks  refuge  in  his  defpair  of  worldly  enjoyment. 
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“ Not  to  attend  at  the  door  of  the  wealthy,  and  not  to  ufe  the  voice 
“ of  petition,  thefe  conftitute  the  beft  life  of  a man. 

“ An  hundred  long  leagues  is  no  diftance  for  him  who  would  quench 
“ the  third;  of  covetoufnefs  ; but  a contented  man  has  no  folicitude  for 
“ gralping  wealth  : the  feafonable  termination  of  bulinefs,  therefore,  is 
“ always  beft. 

“ How  great  a duty  is  it  to  take  a tender  care  of  our  fouls  ! How 
“ great  a delight  is  good  health  to  all  creatures  1 

“ How  great  a fatisfa&ion  is  friendfhip  f 

“ How  high  a gratificatioa  to  the  wife,  is  the  completion  of  works 
“ well  begun  1 

“ Let  a man  defert  a fingle  perfon  for  the  fake  of  his  tribe  ; his  tribe 
“ for  the  fake  of  his  native  city  ; his  native  city  for  the  fake  of  his 
“ country  j and  the  whole  world  for  the  fake  of  his  whole  foul. 

“ Of  two  things,  water  drank  without  pain,  or  fweetmeats  eaten  with 
“ great  fear  of  illnefs,  I fee  by  certain  experience,  whether  gives  the 
“ more  fatisfadtory  pleafure. 

4‘  Having  confidered  this,  I repaired  to  a wildernefs,  where  I was  fup- 
44  ported  by  a fenfe  of  my  own  virtue  ; and  having  been  entertained  by 
44  the  many  favours  of  this  excellent  friend,  I now  confider  the  protec- 
“ tion  of  your  good  qualities,  as  an  acquifition  equal  to  heaven  itfelf. 

“ As  the  poet  fays  : 
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■“  The  poifonous  tree  of  this  world  bears  two  fruits  of  exquifite 
**  favour,  poetry  fweet  as  nedtar,  and  the  fociety  of  the  good. 

Thy  exceflive  parfimony,  faid  Merit' hara,  was  the  fault,  which 
<t  caufed  thefe  misfortunes. 

“ It  is  written : 

**  A proper  negledl  of  riches  is  the  means  of  prefervation  ; as  the 
“ canal  is  preferved  by  holding  water  negligently  on  its  bofom. 

“ He  who  feeks  wealth,  facrifices  his  own  pleafure  ; and  like  him 
“ who  carries  burdens  for  others,  bears  the  load  of  anxiety ! 

“ Why  are  not  we  enriched  with  that  wealth,  which  fills  the  coffers 
**  of  thofe  who  employ  it  neither  in  liberality  or  food. 

“ The  wealth  of  a covetous  man  is  the  fame,  with  refpe£t  to  others, 
“ as  money  never  enjoyed  ; it  is  his  property,  and  when  loft  he  becometh 
“ miferable. 

“ Liberality  attended  with  mild  language  ; divine  learning  without 
“ pride  ; valour  united  with  mercy  ; wealth,  accompanied  with  a gene- 

rous  contempt  of  it ; thefe  four  qualities  are  with  difficulty  acquired. 

“ Frugality  fhould  ever  be  pradtifed,  but  not  exceflive  parfimony ; 
“ for  fee  how  a mifer  was  killed  by  a bow  drawn  by  himfelf ! 

“ How  was  that  ? faid  Hiranyaca. 

“ In  the  country  of  Calyanacataca , faid  Merit' bar  a,  lived  a mighty 
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“ hunter,  named  Bhairaza , or  terrible  ; one  day  he  went  in  fearch  of 
“ game  into  a foreft,  on  the  mountains  Vindhya  ; where  having  flain  a 
u fawn,  and  taken  it  up,  he  perceived  a boar  of  tremendous  fize  ; he 
u therefore  threw  the  fawn  on  the  ground,  and  wounded  the  boar  with 
“ an  arrow  ; the  beaft,  horribly  roaring,  rufhed  upon  him,  and  wounded 
“ him  defperately,  fo  that  he  fell  like  a tree  flricken  with  an  axe. 

“ Thus  fays  the  poet : 

“ Water  ; fire  ; poifon  ; the  fword  ; hunger  j difeafe  ; falling  from  a 
**  rock  ; thefe  are  accidents,  which  whenever  a man  meets,  he  is  deferted 
“ by  his  vital  fpirit. 

“ In  the  meanwhile  a fhakal,  named  Lougery , was  roving  in  fearch  of 
“ food,  and  having  perceived  the  fawn,  the  hunter,  and  the  boar,  all 
“ three  dead  ; he  faid  to  himfelf : What  a noble  provifion  is  here  made 
,l  for  me  ! 

“ As  the  pains  of  men  aflail  them  unexpectedly,  fo  their  pleafures 
“ come  in  the  fame  manner ; a divine  power  ftrongly  operates  in  both. 

**  Be  it  fo,  the  flefh  of  thefe  three  animals  „will  fuftain  me  a whole 
**  month,  or  longer. 

**  A man,  fuffices  for  one  month  ; a fawn,  and  a boar,  for  two  ; a 
“ fnake,  for  a whole  day  ; and  then  I will  devour  the  bowftring.  When 
“ the  firft  impulfe  of  his  hunger  was  allayed,  he  faid  : This  flefh  is  not 
“ yet  tender,  let  me  tafte  the  twilled  firing,  with  which  the  horns  of 
“ this  bow  are  joined.  So  faying,  he  began  to  gnaw  it  ; but  in  the  in- 
“ flant  when  he  had  cut  the  firing,  the  braced  bow  leaped  forcibly  up, 
“ and  wounded  him  in  the  breaft,  fo  that  he  departed  in  the  agonies  of 

“ death. 
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“ death.  This  I meant  when  I cited  the  verfe : Frugality  (hould  ever 
“ be  pradtifed,  &c. 

“ Beftdes  : 

“ What  a rich  man  gives,  and  what  he  confumes,  that  is  his  real 
“ wealth  ; when  he  dies  other  covetous  men  will  fport  with  his  riches, 
“ and  with  his  women. 

“ What  thou  giveft  to  diftinguifhed  men,  and  what  thou  eateft  every 
“ day,  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  thine  own  wealth.  Whofe  is  the  re- 
w mainder  which  thou  hoardeft  ? 

“ But  let  this  pafs,  what  ufe  is  there  in  refuming  old  topics  ? 

“ Wife  and  learned  men  feek  not  unattainable  things,  grieve  not  for 
M what  is  loft,  and  vex  not  themfelves  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

M Follow  this  practice,  my  friend,  and  be  content. 

“ Many  who  read  the  fcriptures  are  grofsly  ignorant ; but  he  who 
“ adts  well  is  a truly  learned  man. 

“ The  recovery  of  the  fick  is  attained  by  careful  meditation,  not  by 
“ knowing  only  the  names  of  the  patients. 

“ A man  eminent  in  learning,  has  not  even  a little  virtue,  if  he  fears 
“ to  pradtife  it.  What  precious  things  can  be  fhewn  to  a blind  man  by 
“ a lamp,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

“ My  friend,  new  friendfhip  will  be  contradted  with  the  helps  which  a 
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“ new  country  will  fupply.  The  rat  faid  : But  this  muft  not  be  com- 
“ plied  with. 

“ Since  it  is  written ; 

“ A prince,  a woman  of  high  rank,  a prieft,  an  obedient  fervant,  a 
“ counfellor,  never  profper  by  leaving  their  native  places ; in  this  refpedt 
“ men  refemble  their  teeth,  their  hair,  and  their  nails.  Merit' hara  faid : 
“ This  however  is  the  fpeech  of  a weak  man. 

u Since  others  write  : 

“ Lions,  elephants,  and  brave  men,  leave  their  country,  and  profper  ; 
“ while  ravens,  cowards,  and  deer,  remain  in  theirs  and  perifh. 

“ Thus,  too,  it  is  faid  : 

“ What  is  the  bufmefs  of  a valiant  and  wife  man  ? What  other  coun- 
“ try  can  he  know,  but  that  which  he  has  fubdued  by  the  ftrength  of 
“ his  arm  ? 

“ In  the  foreft  of  which  a lion  armed  with  teeth,  claws,  and  a tre- 
“ mendous  tail,  becomes  polfelfor  ; even  there  he  quenches  his  thirft 
“ with  the  blood  of  the  princely  elephant  whom  he  has  flain. 

\ 

a Frogs  repair  to  a fmall  pond,  fifh  to  a full  lake  j but  all  the  wealth 
“ of  others,  comes  to  a man  who  exerts  himfelf. 

“ I continually  am  enjoying  prefent  pleafure,  or  feeling  prefent  pain  : 
“ thus  pains  and  pleafures  revolve  like  a wheel  ! 
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“ The  goddefs  of  profperity  haftens  voluntarily  to  inhabit  the  manfion 
“ of  that  brave  man,  who  lives  contented,  difpatches  his  bufinefs,  knows 
“ the  difference  of  a&ions,  is  able  to  bear  misfortunes,  and  is  firm  in 
“ friendfhip  ! 

w A hero,  even  without  riches,  attains  an  encreafe  of  honour;  but  a 
“ bafe  man,  with  all  his  colle&ed  wealth,  treads  the  path  of  infamy. 

“ How  can  a dog,  by  running,  away  with  a necklace  of  gold,  obtain 
“ the  noble  fpirit  of  a lion,  whofe  nature  leads  to  the  acquifition  of  emi- 
“ nent  virtues  ? 

“ What  means  thy  pride,  O wealthy  man  ? When  thy  wealth  is  gone 
“ thou  art  miferable  ; and  the  riches  of  men  are  toffed  about,  like  a ball, 
“ from  hand  to  hand. 

“ The  fhadow  of  fummer  clouds,  the  friendfhip  of  wicked  men,  green 
“ corn,  and  women,  youth,  and  wealth,  all  thefe  are  enjoyed  but  a fhort 
“ time. 

“ Strive  not  eagerly  to  attain  provifions,  they  are  provided  by  God  : 
“ when  the  new-born  animal  falls  from  the  mother,  her  nipples  drop 
“ milk  for  his  fupport. 

“ Yet  more,  my  friend  : 

“ He,  by  whom  white  flamans,  green  parrots,  and  richly  coloured 
“ peacocks,  were  made,  will  furely  find  provifion  for  thee ! 

“ Hear  alfo,  my  beloved,  the  wonderful  property  of  riches  : they  who 
“ are  acquiring  them  endure  pain ; and  when  they  have  acquired  them, 
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“ are  harafled  with  perils ; whence  then  can  proceed  the  delights  of 
“ wealth  ? 

“ Still  farther : 

“ Even  with  the  love  of  virtue,  the  purfuit  of  wealth  is  excelled  by 
“ poverty : it  is  better  to  ftand  at  a diftance  from  mud,  than  to  be  de- 
“ filed  by  bathing  in  it.  Therefore,  as  food  is  acquired  by  fowls  in 
41  the  air,  by  birds  and  beads  of  prey  on  earth,  and  by  fifh  in  the  water, 
“ fo  may  a man  be  in  all  places  rich. 

“ As  death  is  apprehended  by  all  animals,  fo  the  apprehenfions  of  the 
“ rich  from  kings,  from  water,  from  fire,  from  robbers,  from  relations, 
“ never  ceafe  ! 

“ In  many  births  is  pain ; and  what  pain  may  not  infue  ? When  will 
“ there  be  no  defire  of  wealth  ? A defire  which  is  infatiable. 

“ Again,  O my  brother,  hear  : 

“ Riches  are  not  eafily  acquired,  and  when  acquired,  are  with  extreme 
**  care  preferved  ; when  death  comes  they  are  gone,  be  not  therefore 
“ anxious  for  wealth. 

* 

“ If  third  of  riches  be  abandoned,  who  is  poor  ? But  if  it  continue, 
“ and  a river  of  gold  be  given  to  latisfy  it,  yet  mean  habits  of  fervility 
“ will  remain  with  it. 

“ From  the  attainment  of  every  defired  objeft,  the  defire  is  fatisfied  ; 
“ if  converfely  the  defire  be  fatisfied,  a man,  rich  in  himfelf,  has  obtained 
“ his  object  ! 
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“ Still  farther : 

# 

' “ What  ufe  is  there  in  wealth  to  him  who  neither  gives  nor  enjoys 
“ it  ? What  is  ftrength  to  him  who  fubdues  not  his  own  foes  ? What 
“ fignifies  a knowledge  of  the  Scripture  to  him  who  fails  to  pra&ife  vir- 
“ tue  ? What  is  the  foul  itfelf  to  him  who  keeps  not  his  own  body  in 
“ fubje&ion  ? 

w Why  fhould  many  words  be  ufed  ? Let  the.  prefent  time  be  fpent  in 
“ confidential  difcourfe. 

“ As  it  is  written  : 

“ Friendfhips,  even  after  death  ; refentments  before  it,  appeafed  ; and 
“ a boundlefs  liberality ; thefe  are  not  the  qualities  of  little  fouls. 

“ Thou  art  kind,  friend  Merit1  bar  a , faid  Lagbupatanacay  and  art  ever 
“ difpofed  to  give  a juft  protection. 

“•As  the  poet  fays  : 

*l  By  means  of  the  good,  are  the  good  extricated  from  difficulties ; as 
“ elephants  who  flick  in  a quagmire,  can  be  drawn  but  only  by  ele- 
“ phants  ! 

“ An  honeft  man  is  delighted  with  an  honeft  man;  but  the  bafe  take 
“ no  delight  in  the  juft;  as  the  bee  approaches  the  lotus  with  a foft 
“ murmur,  not  the  frog  who  flays  fixed  in  one  fpot.  ’ - 

“ Again : 
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“ He  is  the  only  valuable  man,  he  is  the  moft  excellent  j he  is  a man 
“ of  real  worth,  from  whofe  prefence  neither*  they  who  afk  alms,  nor 
“ they  who  feek  protection,  depart  "hppelefs  or  qnfuccefsful. 

“ The  three  true  friends,  therefore,  feeding  and  roving  at  pleafure, 
<(  liv'ed  with  content  and  happinefs.  Sometime  after,  an  antelope,  named 
“ Chitrdnga , or  painted-hide,  fhewing  great  marks  of  fear,  came  to  the 
“ place  where  the  friends  were  affembled  ; each  of  them  perceiving  his 
“ approach,  looked  back  with  apprehenfion  of  danger  : the  tortoife  en- 
“ tered  the  water,  the  rat  his  hole,  and  the  crow  flew  to  the  top  of  a 
“ tree.  The  crow,  however,  looking  round  to  a confiderable  diftance, 
“ faw  no  juft  ground  of  dread  ; and  on  his  report  they  all  reaflembled. 
“ When  the  tortoife  perceived  the  fawn,  he  faid  : Welcome,  good  ante- 
“ lope,  enjoy  here  the  pleafure  of  grazing  at  will  ; and  honour  this  foreft 
“ by  making  it  your  abode.  I am  terrified  by  a hunter, *faid  Chitrdnga , 
“ and  come  to  feek  your  protection.  He  who  rejeCts  another,  feeking 
“ his  protection,  commits  a crime,  fay  the  learned,  equal  to  that  of 
“killing  a Brahman.  I am  defirous  of  obtaining  your  friendfhip.  A 
“ contract  of  amity  with  you,  anfwered  Hiranyaca , is  readily  formed 
“ by  us. 

“ As  the  poet  fays  : 

.“We  may  diftinguifh  four  forts  of  friendfhip  ; that  contracted  by  our 
“ fons,  that  by  our  kinfmen,  that  tranfmitted  by  our  anceftors,  and  that 
“ which  preferves  ourfelves  from  danger. 

• i 

“ Live  here  then  without  any  diftinCtion  between  our  abode,  and 
“ your  own  home. 

**  When  the  antelope  heard  this  he  was  delighted,  and  having  grazed 
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14  and  roamed  at  his  eafe,  drank  fome  water  from  a pool,  and  Hept  by 
“ the  fide  of  it,  under  the  lhade  of  a tree. 

• • 

• * • 1 • 

“ According  to  the  couplet : 

“ Spring  water,  the  lhade  of  the  * Bata-tree,  and  a houfe  built  with 
(t  bricks ; thefe  are  warm  in  the  cold  feafon,  and  cool  in  the  hot. 

“ Friend  antelope,  faid  Merit' bar  a when  he  waked,  what  can’ll  thou  fear 
“ in  this  unfrequented  thicket,  which  hunters  feldom  or  never  vilit  ? 

“ The  antelope  anfwered,  In  the  country  of  Calinga  is  a prince,  named 
“ Rucmangada,  who  advancing  with  preparations  to  fubdue  the  adjacent* 
“ regions,  has  fixed  his  Ration  near  the  river  Chandrabhaga  ; and  a 
“ report  has  prevailed  that  he  will  come  with  a party  of  huntfmen 
“ early  in  the  morning  towards  the  lake  Carpuray  fo  that  our  Hay  here 
“ this  morning  appears  dangerous  ; fuggeft  fome  contrivance  for  our 
“ fafety. 

“ The  tortoife  hearing  this,  faid,  with  marks  of  fear : I will  conceal 
“ myfelf  in  this  pond.  The  crow  and  antelope  faid  : We  will  feek  a 
“ different  hiding-place. 

“ Merit' hara,  faid  the  rat,  laughing,  has  an  advantage  in  returning  to 
“.the  water  : what  advantage  has  an  animal  who  lives  only  on  land  ? 

“ Thus  it  is  faid  : 

“ Water  is  the  ftrength  of  aquatick  animals,  a moat  of  thofe  who  in- 
“ habit  it,  their  own  country  of  thofe  who  travel  on  foot,  and  of  princes’ 

* Ficus  of  Linnaeus. 
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tl  valour  : with  this  admonition,  friend  Merit' hara,  be  it  as  you  deter- 

M mine  ; yet,  when  the  banker’s  fon  faw  the  woman  ftrike  her  breaft,  he 

“ w;as  unhappy,  and  fuch  unhappinefs  will  befall  you  if  we  are  injured. 
• • 

“ How  was  that  ? faid  the  company. 

“ In  the  country  of  Canyacuja , faid  the  rat,  is  a prince  named  Virafena , 
“ and  his  fon,  named  Furangabala , holds  the  vice-royalty  of  a large  city 
“ called  Virapura  ; the  prince  was  immenfely  rich,  and  in  the  prime  of 
“ youth.  As  he  was  walking  in  the  city,  under  his  command,  he  faw 
“ a moft  lovely  girl  named  Lavanyavati,  or  (with  a fine  complexion)  the 
“ \yife  of  a banker.  When  he  came  to  his  palace,  his  mind  being  dif- 
“ trailed  with  paffion,  he  fent  a female  meflenger  to  her.  Lavanyavatiy 
“ on  her  part,  was  delighted  wdth  the  fight  of  the  prince,  and  her  bofom 

“ was  rent  with  the  arrow  of  love,  fo  that  (he  fixed  her  mind  on  him 

\ 

alone. 

As  it  is  written  : 

“ No  man  is  hated  by  woman,  and  none  is  truly  beloved  by  them-;  as 
u cattle  in  a foreft  feek  for  pafture  frefh  and  freih. 

u This  damfel,  therefore,  haying  heard  the  difcourfe  of  the  female 
“ meflenger,  fpoke  thus  : I am  wholly  at  the  fervice  of  my  hufband  : 
“ how  then  can  this  be  complied  with  ? 

“ It  is  written : 

“ She  is  a wife,  who  is  attentive  to  her  family ; Ihe  is  a wife,  who  is 
“ the  life  of  her  hufband  ; Ihe  is  a wife,  who  faithfully  ferves  him  ; fhe 
“ is  not  to  be  named  a wdfe,  in  whom  a hufband  is  not  happy. 


“ A huf- 
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M A hufband  who  has  called  on  the  fire  to  atteft  his  faith,  is  furely  the 
u foie  afylum  of  his  wife  ; the  beauty  of  a cocil  is  his  fong*;  the  beauty 
“ of  a woman  is  obedience  to  her  hufband  ; the  beauty  of  the  ugly  is 
“ learning  ; meeknefs  is  the  beauty  of  the  pious  ; but  if  the  lord  of  my 
“ life  fhall  tell  me  to  do  fuch  things,  I am  ready  to  commit  even  this 
“ great  fin  ! Is  this  true  ? faid  the  woman.  Perfe&ly  true,  anfwered 
“ Lavanyavati . 

ie  The  female  emiffary  reported  all  this  converfation  to  Turangabala  ; 
“ and  when  the  prince  heard  it,  he  faid  : the  man  mull  be  invited,  and 
w bring  his  wife  here,  and  then  fhe  may  be  gained.  But  how  can  this  be 
“ effe&ed,  faid  the  woman,  think  of  fome  contrivance,  . 

M For  it  is  written  : • 

. “ That  may  be  accomplifhed  by  a ftratagem,  which  force  cannot  ac- 
“ complifh  : an  elephant  was  flain  by  a fhakal,  who  led  him  into  a 
“ quagmire. 

• m • 

“ Turangabada  afked,  How  that  happened  ? and  the  old  woman  an- 
<l  fwered  : 

“ In  the  foreft  of  Brahma  lives  an  elephant,  named  Carpuratilica , 
Ht  whom,  when  the  fhakals  faw,  they  faid  among  themfelves,  If  this 
“ animal  "can,  by  any  ftratagem,  be  killed,  we  fhall  be  fupplied  with  food 
“ from  his  carcafe  for  four  months.  An  old  fhakal  upon  this  boldly 
“ faid  : By  my  fagacity  and  courage  his  death  fhall  be  .effected.  He  ac- 
“ cordingly  went  clofe  to  the  elephant,  and  faluting  him  by  bending  his 
“ whole  body,  thus  addreffed  him  : Divine  beaft  ! grant  me  the  favour 
‘•of  an  interview.  Who  art  thou  ? faid  the  elephant,  and  whence  doft 
“ tfiou  come  hither  ? I am,  replied  he,  a fhakal,  furnamed  Little  and 

“ Wife^, 
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“ Wife,  and  am  Tent  into  thy  prefence  by  the  aflembled  inhabitants  of 

“ thefe  wood’s.  Since  the  vaft  foreft  cannot  fubfift  without  a king,  it  is 

“ therefore  determined  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  wafhing  .thee,  as 
■ • • 

“ fovereign  of  the  foreft  ; thee,  who  art ' poflefled  of  every  princely 
“ virtue. 

<l  Thus  it  is  faid  : 

“ He  who  is  eminent  in  birth,  virtue,  and  piety,  fplendid,  juft,  per- 
u fe£t  in  morals,  is  fit  to  be  a ruler  in  this  world. 

“ Again  : • 

“•  Let  a man  firft  choofe  his  king,  then  his  wife,  and  then  acquire  his 
“ property. 

“ If  there  be  no  king  among  mortals,  whence  can  riches  flow  ? Be- 
“ Tides,  a king,  like  the  clouds,  is  the  fupporter  of  all  animals : when  the 
<l  clouds  produce  no  rain,  or  the  king  is  vitious,  no  being  can  live. 

“Farther: 

“ A man  always  intent  on  gain,  is  bound  to  a£t  well  in  this  life, 

“ almoft  wholly  by  the  fear  of  punifhment ; and  an  honeft  man  is  hard 
“ to  be  found  l Thus  a woman  is  obliged  by  the  dread  of  punifhment  to 
“ take  a hufband  of  her  own  family,  though  he  be  bafe,  or  dull,  fick,  or 
“ poor. 

“ Left,  therefore*  the  fortunate  time  for  thy  inauguration  fhould  flip 
“ away,  come  quickly ; fo  faying,  he  rofe,  and  erecting  his  tail,  ran  on  j 
“ while  the  elephant,  conceiving  in  his  mind  the  defire  of  royalty, 

• - “ marched 
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“ marched  in-  the  fame  road  with  the  fhakal,  and  ftuck  in  a deep  bog. 
“ Friend  fhakal,  faid  he,  what  can  now  be  contrived  for  my  efcap’e  ? I 
“ am  fallen  into  a quagmire,  and  cannot  rife  out  of  it.  .The  fhakal  faid, 
“ laughing  : Take  hold  of  my  tail,  my  lord,  and  get  out  by  the  help  of 
*•  it.  Such  is  the  fruit,  faid  the  elephant,  of  my  confidence  in  your  de- 

ceitful  fpeeeh.  * • 

“ As  the  poet  fays  : 

“ If  thou  enjoyed:  the  company  of  the  good,  then  wilt  thou  ’thyfelf 
“ be  happy  (good)  ; but  if  thou  falleft  into  company  with  the  wicked,. 
“ then  wilt  thou  fall  indeed  ! 

• f • 

“ Therefore,  I faid  : That,  may  be  accomplifhed  by  a ftratagem,  &c. 

• 

“ Afterwards,  by  the  old  woman’s  advice,  the  prince  took  into  his 
tl  fervice  the  banker’s  fon,  named  Charudatta , the  hufband  of  his  beloved, 
“ and  employed  him  in  all  confidential  affairs.  One  day  the  prince 
“ coming  frefh  from  the  bath,  adorned  with  gold  and  gems,  faid  to  him  : 
44  I muft  celebrate  the  * Gauri  Puja  for  a whole  month  ; and  on  each 
“ day,  beginning  from  the  prefent,  thou  muft  bring  me,  in  turn,  a young 
44  woman  of  good  family,  who  may  pray  for  me  to  the  goddefs  as.fervently 
44  as  fhe  can.  Charudatta  accordingly  brought  a young  woman  of  rank, 
“ and  delivered  to  him,  and  then  concealed  himfelf  to  difcover  what 
44  he  would  do  : but  the  prince,  without  even  touching  the  damfel,  de- 
44  corated  her  with  a rich'drefs,  paid  his  adoration  together  with  her 
“ to  the  goddefs,  and  inftantly  difmiffed  her  with'  a guard..  The  huf-- 
4‘  band  having  feen  this,  with  an  eager  defire  of  gain,  next  day  brought 
“ and  introduced  his  own  wife  to  the  prince,  who  knowing  Langalavati. , 
“ whom  he  tenderly  loved,  immediately  arofe,  and  clofely  embraced  her,  * 


* Gauri,  one  of  the  names  of  the  contort  of  Siva  > alfo,  a fair  yoyng  woman.  • 


“ and: 
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“ and  his  eyes  expanding  with  joy,  led  her  to  a couch  Adorned  with 
u gems  ; whilft  Cbaruttay  having  written  this  on  his  mind,  but  ignorant 
“ how  he  fhould  .ad,  flood  by  afflided  and  tormented.  Thus,  therefore, 
“ muft  thou  ad  and  fuggeft  fome  prudent  fcheme.  The  tortoife;  how- 
“ ever,  not  regarding  this  friendly  'difcourfe,  abandoned  the  lake  and 
“ hole  awa^,  while  the  rat,  and  the  other  friends,  followed  him.  As 
“ they  advanced  a little  farther  on,  a huntfman,  beating  the  thicket, 
“ found  the  tortoife,  and  having  tied  him  to  his  bow,  brought  him  in 
“ painful  agitation  to  his  houfe.  . The  fawn,  the  rat,  and  the  crow, 
“ feeing*  this,  were  oppreffed  with  grief.  The  rat  mournfully  exdaimed : 
“ I find  no  end  of  misfortunes  : like  a perfon  who  attempts  to  traverfe 
“ the  ocean,  one  calamity  is  followed  by  another,  and  to  this  pain  many 
“’dangers  are  added. 

“ Yet  more  * 

“A  friendfhip  arifing  from  nature,  grows  by  a change  of  fortune ; ' 
<£  and  a virtuous  being  abandons,  not  even  in  danger,  a friendfhip  which 
“ art  has  not  formed. 

“ Not  in  a mother,  not  in  -wives,  not  in  a twin  brother,  not  in  a fon, 

“ can  men.  have  fuch  confidence,  as  in  a friend  united  by  conformity  of 
“ difpofition  ! 

“ Thus  am  I extremely  miferable  ! Alas,  my  unhappy  deftiny  1 
* It  is  therefore  written  : 

• • 

“ Happinefs  and  mifery  are  caufed  by  each  man’s  ads  in  a former 

• • 

■“  date : thus,  in  this  life  even,  I fee  the  bad  fruits  of  a preceding  birth. 

• • 

# 

• ■“  The  body  approaches  to  decay ; and  riches  produce  danger,  in 

“ coming 
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“ coming  and  departing  : all  things  that  grow  are  l'ubjed  to  dilfolu- 
“ tion. 


“ Then,  being  yet  more  anxious,  he  faid  : 

“ The  prefervers  from  grief,  from  enemies,  from  fear,  the  feat  of  af- 
“ fedion  and  confidence  is  friendfhip,  a little  word  of  two  fyllables.  By 
“ whom  was  this  precious  gem  created  ? 

“ An  union  producing  true  affedion,  the  delight  of  both  eyes  and 
“ heart,  a precious  vafe,  in  which  to  depolit  both  pleafure  and  pain,  is 
“ hard  to  be  acquired  ; but  fuch  friends,  as  in  time  of  profperity  make  a 
“ buftle  through  defire  of  gain,  are  every  where  to  be  found.  Their 
“ fincerity  muft  be  tried  by  the  touchftone  of  adverfity. 

“ Then  the  rat,  with  various  emotions  of  anguifh,  thus  addrefled  the 
“ crow  and  the  fawn. 

“ As  long  as  the  hunter  fhall  remain  in  the  wood,  an  effort  muft  be 
“ made  to  recover  the  tortoife. 

“ Both  of  them  faid  : Tell  us  quickly  what  muft  be  done. 

“ Let  the  fawn,  faid  Hiranyaca,  go  near  the  pond,  and,  lying  motion- 
if  lefs,  make  himfelf  appear  as  if  he  was  dead,  while  the  crow,  fitting  on 
“ him,  pecks  him  a little  with  his  beak  ; when  the  greedy  hunter  fees 
“ this,  he  will  certainly  leave  the  tortoife,  and  go  haftily  for  the  flefh  of 
“ the  antelope  ; I,  in  the  mean  time,  will  gnaw  the  firing  which  binds 
<c  our  friend  ! The  fawn  and  crow  both  went,  and  did  immediately  as 
M they  were  directed.  The  hunter  being  fatigued  had  drank  fome 
**  water,  and  was  fitting  under  a tree,  when  he  faw  the  antelope  fall. 
“ Then  taking  a large  knife  he  went  with  great  joy  towards  him,  while 

vol.  vi.  h “ Hiranyaca 
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“ Hiranyaca  gnawed  in  two  the  firing  ; upon  which  the  tortoife  repaired 
“ with  all  polfible  fpeed  to  the  pool,  and  funk  in  the  water.  When  the 
“ antelope  faw  the  hunter  approach  he  rofe"  and  ran  away,  while  the 
“ crow  flew  into  the  air.  As  loon  as  the  rapacious  hunter  returned  to 
“ the  tree,  he  milled  the  tortoife,  and  with  vexation  exclaimed  : This  is 
“ the  confequence  of  having  adled  unadvifedly. 

“ He  who  leaves  things  certain,  and  purfues  things  uncertain,  Iofes 
“ what  he  had  obtained,  and  mifles  what  he  expedts. 

“ The  hunter  then  returned  home,  while  the  tortoife  and  his  friends, 
“ all  free  from  danger,  returned  to  their  ftations,  and  pafled  their  lives 
“ with  pleafure. 

“ Make  friends,  both  ftrong  and  weak,  as  you  fee  how  the  tortoife 
“ was  releafed  from  bondage  by  a rat.” 

The  princes  then  faid,  with  delight  : “ The  happy  union  of  thefe 
“ friends  will  contribute  to  our  improvement  !” 

“ Let  this  then  be  your  great  object,  and  more  than  this,”  faid  Vijh- 
nufarman. 

“ As  it  written  : 

“ Attach  thyfelf  to  a virtuous  friend,  and  bring  down  the  goddefs  of 
“ abundance  on  thy  country.  Let  kings  nourifh  and  protect  the  world ; 
“ conftantly  fixed  in  the  path  of  juftice  : let  virtue  be  wedded  to  you, 
“ O monarchs  ! that  you  may  give  happinefs  to  the  hearts  of  the  vir- 
il  tuous  ; and  may  the  God,  who  decorates  his  brow  with  a waning 
“ moon,  grant  felicity  to  all  mankind  !” 


THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 
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Suhridbheda , or  the  Breach  of  Friendfhip. 

The  princes  then  faid  : “ Great  fir,  the  acquifition  of  friends  has 
“ been  heard  ; it  is  our  defire  now  to  hear  a difcourfe  on  the  breach  of 
“ friendfhip.” 

“ Hear  then,”  faid  Vijhnufarman , “ the  book  Suhridbheda , of  which  this 
“ is  the  firft  verfe. 

“ The  great  and  encreafed  friendfhip  of  the  lion  and  the  bull,  in  the 
“ foreft,  was  broken  by  an  artful  and  covetous  fhakal.” 

“ How  was  that  ?”  faid  the  princes. 

ViJJ:nufarman  anfwered  : In  the  country  of  Dacfoin,  or  South,  is  a 
“ city  named  Souvernavati,  where  lived  a very  rich  banker,  named 
“ Verddhamana ; who,  with  all  his  wealth,  feeing  others  very  opulent, 
“ ftill  refolved  to  encreafe  his  own  riches. 

“ For : 

“ Whofe  greatnefs  is  not  occafioned  by  feeing  others  lower  and  lower 
“ than  himlelf  ? All  men  are  poor  who  fee  others  higher  and  higher 
“ than  them. 


“ He 
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“ He  who  thinks  himfelf  well  provided  for  by  fmall  pofleflions,  will 
“ not,  in  my  opinion,  have  them  encreafed  by  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

“ Luchmiy  the  goddefs  of  profperity,  defires  not  to  dwell  with  a lazy 
u unemployed  man. 

4<  May  women  be  unable  to  bring  forth  a fon,  who  fhall  not  exert 
“ himfelf.  who  is  difcontented,  weak,  and  giving  pleafure  to  his  foes. 

“ Gain  all  you  can,  and  what  you  gain,  keep  with  care  ; what  you 

keep,  encreafe,  and  what  you  encreafe,  beftow  on  good  works. 

“ The  man  who  neither  gives  in  charity,  nor  enjoys  his  wealth,  which 
“ every  day  encreafes,  breathes,  indeed,  like  the  bellows  of  a fmith  ; but 
“ cannot  be  faid  to  live. 

“ He  who  augments  not  his  fubftance,  though  he  fpends  little,  waftes 
“ away  like  a medicine  applied  to  weak  eyes.  Riches  not  employed, 
“ are  of  no  ufe. 

“ Let  a man,  who  remarks  the  fpeedy  wafte  of  eye-water,  and  the 
“ quick  encreafe  of  a white  ant’s  neft,  fuffer  no  day  to  pafs  unfruitful 
“ in  charity,  ftudy,  and  good  works  ! 

“ By  the  fall  of  water-drops  the  pot  is  filled  ; fuch  is  the  encreafe  of 
“ riches,  of  knowledge,  and  of  virtue  ! 

“ Having  thus  meditated,  the  banker  yoked  his  twro  bulls,  named 

Sanjivaca  and  Nandaca  ; and  having  laden  a waggon  with  various  ar- 
“ tides  of  trade,  repaired  towards  Cajhmir. 


“ Since  : 
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44  Since : 

“ What  burden  is  too  great  for  thofe  who  can  bear  it  ? What  is  diftance 
“ to  thofe  who  have  important  affairs  ? What  is  refidence  in  a foreign 
“ country  to  the  learned  ? Who  is  a foreigner  to  thofe  who  fpeak  civilly  ? 

“ As  he  was  travelling  on  a mountain,  called  Sudurga , his  bull,  named 
“ Sanjivaca , fell  and  broke  his  knee  ; which  the  merchant  obferving, 
“ thus  faid  to  himfelf : 

“ Let  a wife  moralift  tranfad:  his  bufinefs  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  his 
“ reward  will  be,  that  which  is  fixed  in  the  mind  of  God  ! 

“ Farther  : 

I 

“ The  man  who  poffelfes  true  learning,  muff  act  when  he  is  fent  on 
“ bufinefs  with  difpatch  : knowledge  certainly  prefcribes  difpatch  in  the 
44  foul  of  man  ; but  fear,  which  is  the  ruin  of  all  actions,  muft  be  laid 
44  afide  on  all  occafions  : by  difcarding  fear,  and  difcharging  our  duty, 
“ fuccefs  is  obtained. 

“ So  faying,  he  left  Sanjivaca , and  having  yoked  another  bull,  packed 
“ up  his  goods  and  proceeded.  Sanjivaca , towards  the  end  of  the  day, 
44  rofe  up,  as  well  as  he  could,  by  the  help  of  his  three  legs. 

44  For  : 

“ Of  an  animal  plunged  in  the  ocean,  fallen  from  a mountain,  or 
“ bitten  by  a fnake,  the  allotted  will  of  heaven  preferves  the  life. 

“ Some  days  having  pafl,  Sanjivaca  xvas  able  to  traverfe  the  foreft, 

a where. 
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“ where  grazing  and  fporting  at  pleafure,  he  was  delighted,  grew  plump 
“ and  ftrong,  and  lowed  with  vehemence. 

“ In  the  fame  foreft  a lion,  named  Pingalica,  was  enjoying  the  delight 
“ of  dominion  obtained  by  his  own  arm. 

“ As  it  is  written  : 

“ There  is  no  wafhing  in  holy  water  ; no  homage  paid  by  beads  to 
“ a lion  who  gains  power  by  his  own  drength  ; his  empire  is  from  him- 
“ felf.  • • 

“ One  day  the  lion,  diitra&ed  by  third,  went  near  the  Yamuna  with 
“ intention  to  drink  of  its  water,  and  there  the  lowing  of  the  bull,  a 
“ found  before  unheard  by  him,  fird  (truck  his  ear,  like  the  roaring  of  a 
“ thunder  cloud  ; upon  which  he  retired  without  tading  the  water,  and 
“ returned,  intimidated,  to  his  own  den,  (landing  filent,  and  confidering 
“ what  it  could  be.  In  this  podure  he  was  perceived  by  two  (hakals, 
“ fons  of  his  minider,  named  Car  at  ac  a and  Damanaca  ; the  fecond  of 
“ whom,  obferving  it,  thus  addrefled  the  former:  Friend  Carataca , for 
“ what  reafon  did  the  lion,  who  was  thirfty,  (lay  fo  (hort  a time,  that 
“ he  could  not  tafte  that  clear  water  ? My  friend,  anfwered  Carataca , it 
“ is  my  opinion,  that  we  have  not  attended  to  perform  fome  fervice ; 
“ but  why  fhould  we  drive  to  guefs  what  he  wants,  for  we  have  both 
“ been  long  hated  by  the  king,  and  yet  great  pain  is  endured  by  us. 

“ As  it  is  laid  : 

“ See  what  is  done  by  fervants,  who  feek  wealth  by  their  fervice  ; 
“■  their  bodies  are  under  the  command  of  another,  and  their  own  is  taken 
“ away  by  fools  ! 

“ Again  : 
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“ Again : 

“ While  men,  prote&ed  by  others,  bear  the  pain  of  cold,  heat,  and 
“ wind,  the  learned  and  pious  are  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  bodily  eafe. 

“ Yet  more : 

“ That  life  is  good  which  is  not  fuftained  by  another  : If  they  who  are 
“ dependent  on  others  be  truly  alive,  who  are  dead  ? 

“ Befides  : 

“ Come,  go,  fall,  ftand  up,  fpeak,  keep  filence  ; thus  do  the  rich  fport 
“ with  their  wealth,  which  fwallow  up  thofe  who  are  caught  by  expeft- 
“ ation. 

“ For  : 

“ The  foolifh,  through  defire  of  gain,  make  themfelves  like  harlots, 
“ polifhing  and  improving  themfelves,  and  offering  prefents  to  other 
4‘  men. 

“ Farther : 

“ Servants,  that  their  matter  may  not  be  in  a paffion,  flridly  obey  his 
“ very  look,  which,  by  its  nature,  is  variable. 

4‘  And  it  is  added : 

**  He  falutes  for  the  fake  of  gain  ; for  the  fake  of  living  he  refigns 
“ the  privileges  of  life  j he  is  miferable  for  the  fake  of  pleafure. 


« Who, 
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“ Who,  if  fuch  a one  be  called  wife,  deferves  the  name  of  fool  ? 

“ Still  farther  : 

“ If  he  be  filent,  he  is  called  a fool;  if  eloquent,  a madman,  or  a 
“ pratler;  at  hand,  an  artful  fellow  ; at  a diflance,  a bad  attendant  ; if 
“ patient,  a coward  ; if  he  cannot  endure  bad  treatment,  an  errant  rafcal : 
“ the  duty  of  a fervant  is  extremely  hard,  and  not  performable  even  by 
“ faints  ! 

“ This,  replied  Damanaca,  is  not  always  to  be  fuppofed,  for  why 
“ Iliould  not  the  great  be  ferved  for  the  fake  of  their  favour  ? They  who 
“ are  foon  pleafed,  and  gratify  the  wifhes  of  their  fervants. 

“ Again : 

* 

% 

“ Whence  fhould  men  out  of  place  have  wealth,  which  makes  others 
“ give  way  to  the  fan  grooms  of  their  horfes  ? Whence  fhould  they 
“ procure  white  umbrellas  with  long  flicks,  horfes,  elephants,  and  a troop 
<e  of  attendants  ? 

“ Carataca  rejoined  : Yet,  what  is  our  fervice  ? we  ought  certainly  to 
“ leave  it. 

“ Mark  ! 

“ He  who  defires  to  perform  what  is  not  his  bufinefs,  falls  dead  to 
“ the  ground,  like  the  monkey  who  took  up  the  timber.  How,  faid  Da - 
“ manaca , happened  that  ? 

“ There  is  in  Magadhadefa , faid  Carataca , near  Dhermaranya , a writer 
**  named  Subbada , and  intending  to  give  an  entertainment,  a new  affem- 

“ bly 
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“ bly  room  was  begun  to  be  built ; a carpenter  having  fawed  through 
“ part  of  a beam  it  fell  on  the  ground,  and  a wedge  was  fixt  between  the 
“ two  pieces  of  wood.  In  that  place  a herd  of  large  monkeys,  inhabi- 
“ tants  of  the  foreft,  came  playing  tricks  ; and  one  of  them,  againft 
“ whom  the  ftaff  of  death  was  fent,  having  taken  the  beam  with  both 

his  paws,  fat  down  upon  it  ; when  the  two  pieces  of  fawed  wood  caught 
“ him,  and  he  was  fo  crushed  that  he  perifhed  : therefore,  I faid.  He 
“ who  defires  to  perform  what  is  not  his  bufinefs,  &c. 

“ Yet,  faid  Damanaca , a fervant  muft  indubitably  perform  the  talk 
“ affigned  by  his  mafter. 

“ And,  faid  Carataca,  a mafter  being  abfolute  in  the  whole  extent  of 
*l  his  dominion,  may  appoint  a chief  counfellor  ; a fervant,  therefore, 
“ fhould  never  talk  of  bufinefs  which  does  not  belong  to  him.  He  who 
“ talks  of  what  is  not  his  bufinefs,  even  through  a regard  for  his  mafter, 
u may  be  beaten,  like  the  afs,  with  clamorous  reproof,  and  die  of 
“ pain  ! 

“ How,  faid  Damanaca , did  that  happen  ? 

“ In  Varanas,  replied  Carataca  (or  Baranafi , not  Benares J,  lived  a 
“ wafherman,  named  Carpurapata ; one  night  having  amufed  himfelf 
“ with  his  young  wife,  he  fell  faft  afleep  ; when  a thief  entered  his  houfe 
“ to  fteal  his  cloaths.  In  the  court-yard  an  afs  was  tied,  and  a dog  fat 
“ by  him. 

“ The  afs  faid  to  the  dog : This  is  your  bufinefs  ; What  means  this  ? 
“ Why  doft  not  thou  bark  loud,  and  wake  our  mafter  ? Why  fhouldft 
“ thou  talk  of  my  bufinefs  ? faid  the  dog ; thou  knoweft  the  whole,  and 
“ as  well  as  1 have  long  guarded  this  man’s  houfe  ; for  this  reafon,  he 

vol.  vi.  i « has 
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“ has  long,  while  he  had  no  fear,  ceafed  to  think  of  my  food,  and  now 
“ wholly  neglects  to  give  it : fuch  is  the  negledt  of  matters,  when  they 
“ fee  nothing  alarming. 

“ Hear,  thou  blockhead,  faid  the  afs,  the  canine  race  is  by  nature  im- 
“ pure,  and  not  to  be  touched,  and  fee  what  they  become  by  fervice  ; 
“ for,  what  fort  of  a fervant,  or  what  fort  of  a friend  is  he,  who  begs  for 
“ food  while  he  is  doing  his  duty  ? 

“ Hear  too,  faid  the  dog  : 

“ What  fort  of  a matter  is  that,  who  does  not  honour  his  fervants 
“ while  they  difcharge  their  duty  ? 

“ Since  it  is  written  : 

J 

“To  protedt  fervants,  to  ferve  matters,  and  to  difcharge  moral  duties, 
“ there  is  no  need  of  dragging  by  violence  ! 

“ The  afs,  in  a paflion,  faid  : Thou  art  an  old  finner  j but  as  to  what 
“ thou  fayeft  of  deferting  the  bufinefs  of  my  matter,  be  it  fo ; and  let 
“ me  take  fuch  meafures  as  will  awaken  him  ! 

“ Since : 

“ With  the  back  a man  fhould  venerate  the  fun,  with  his  breaft  the 
“ fire,  his  matter  with  every  circumftance,  and  thofe  of  other  worlds 
“ with  fincerity  ! 

“ Thus  having  fpoken,  he  brayed  aloud ; upon  which  the  wafherman, 
“ awakened  by  the  found,  and  enraged  that  his  lazy  (lumber  was  inter- 

“ rupted, 
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“ rupted,  beat  the  afs  violently  with  his  wafhing  flick.  Therefore,  I 
“ fay  : He  who  talks,  &c. 

“ The  bufmefs  appointed  for  us  both  by  our  lord,  is  the  hunting  for 
“ game,  and  let  us  talk  of  what  belongs  to  us  ; but  of  this  incident  there 

is  no  occafion  to  talk  ; we  are  both  fed  with  a quantity  of  food,  and 
“ even  a remnant  is  left.  Damanaca  anfwered,  with  anger : What, 
“ doeft  thou  ferve  the  king  for  food  only  ! This  was  abfurdly  faid. 

“ For : 

“ To  benefit  friends,  and  punifh  enemies,  a great  man  feeks  the  favour 
“ of  a prince ; not  merely  to  fill  his  belly  ! 

“ Yet  more : 

Such  a life  many  lead  ; and  let  fuch  a man  live  : What ! does  not 
“ the  crow  fill  his  crop  by  means  of  his  bill  ? 

“ See : 

“ With  five  pana’s  of  fhells  any  man  may  procure  attendance  ; and 
“ any  man,  by  flronger  reafon,  with  a hundred  thoufand ! But  a fervant 
“ who  a£ts  well,  is  not  acquired  by  ten  myriads. 

u Service  is  extremely  odious  in  the  human  fpecies,  who  are  all  equal : 
“ Can  he  who  is  not  the  chief  in  it,  be  numbered  among  living  crea- 
“ tures  ? 

“ Thus  too  it  is  faid : 


M Between 
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“ Between  a horfe,  an  elephant,  and  iron  utenfils  ; between  wood, 
“ ft  one,  and  cloth  ; between  man,  woman,  and  water,  there  is  an  extreme 
“ diverfity  ; fee  alfo  the  difference  between  a mafter  and  a Have. 

“ The  dog  belonging  to  him  who  gives  him  a cake  of  boiled  rice, 
“ wags  his  tail,  bends  his  legs,  and  falls  on  the  ground,  fhewing  his  teetli 
“ and  his  belly  ; while  the  princely  elephant  looks  ftedfaftly,  and  with 
“ an  hundred  foft  words,  is,  at  length,  only  prevailed  on  to  take  fuch  food 
“ as  he  likes. 

“ Yet  more : 

“ That  courfe  which  men  purfue  for  a fhort  time,  but  with  lafting  re- 
“ nown,  never  feparated  from  learning,  valour,  and  fame,  this  the  wife 
“ truly  call  living  ; not  that  of  the  crow,  or  raven,  who  live,  indeed,  long, 
“ and  devour  their  food  ! 

“ Again : 

“ What  is  the  diftindtion  between  a mere  brute,  and  that  man-beaft 
“ who  has  no  knowledge  or  thought  of  wrong,  or  right,  whom  the  af- 
“ femblies  of  the  learned  in  heavenly  wifdom  drive  from  their  company, 
“ and  who  feeks  only  the  gratification  of  his  appetite. 

**  Both  of  us  now  are  without  authority ; what  have  we  then  to  do 
“ with  this  confideration  ? 

“ How  long  a time,  replied  Damanaca , is  a counfellor  acquiring  repu- 
“ tation,  or  degradation  ? 

“ For : 


Not 
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44  Not  every  perfon  here  below  becomes  great  by  his  nature,  or  obe- 
44  dient,  or  wicked,  or  acquires  the  rank  of  fpiritual  guide,  or  his  deputy  ; 
“ a man’s  own  efforts  are  what  make  him  a man  ! 

44  Yet  more  : 

44  As  a ftone  is  raifed  with  great  labour  up  a mountain,  but  is  thrown 
44  down  in  an  inftant ; thus  are  our  virtues  acquired  with  difficulty,  and 
44  our  vices  with  eafe. 

44  What  then  doft  thou  purpofe  ? faid  Carataca. 

44  Of  this  Pingalaca , our  mafter,  faid  Damanacay  I would  know  by 
44  what  fear  he  was  moved  to  return  and  lie  quiet.  What,  faid  Carataca , 
44  doft  thou  know  of  it  ? What,  anfwered  he,  may  not  be  known  by  it  ? 

44  A meaning,  well  explained,  is  underftood  by  a brute  ; horfes  and 
44  elephants,  when  driven,  carry  burdens  ; but  a fkilful  perfon  under- 
44  ftands  what  is  not  fpoken  ; a good  underftanding  certainly  reaps  the 
44  fruit  of  knowing  another’s  intention.  I,  therefore,  by  fpeaking  of  fear 
44  in  fit,  or  unfit  difcourfe,  will  make  this  lion  my  own. 

44  Since  it  is  written  : 

44  He  is  truly  wife  who  knows  a fpeech  adapted  to  the  occafion  ; a 
44  friend  naturally  attached  to  him ; and  refentment  proportioned  to  his 
44  ftrength  ! 

44  My  friend,  faid  Carataca , it  has  long  been  obferved  by  me,  that 
44  thou  art  very  learned  ; why  then  art  thou  unfit  for  feryice  ? 

44  Since  it  is  faid  : 

44  He 
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“ He  who  enters  the  chamber  of  his  lord  without  being  ordered ; who 
“ talks  much  without  being  afked ; who  confiders  himfelf  as  a favourite, 
“ has  a dull  underftanding. 

“ My  good  friend,  faid  Damanaca , why  fhould  I be  unfit  for  fervice  ? 

“ Obferve  : 

“ What  is  there  in  its  nature  which  is  fair,  or  unfair  ? What  is  pleaf- 
“ ing  to  any  one,  that  is  beauty  to  him  ? 

“ Thus : 

“ Whatfoever  is  the  nature  of  any  man,  by  means  of  knowing  that, 
“ a wife  perfon  enters  into  his  heart,  and  foon  lays  him  under  an  obli— 
“ gation. 

“ Yet  more : 

“ He  who  fays.  Here  am  I,  and  order  me  in  every  thing ; and  he 
“ who  performs  what  is  ordered,  as  well  as  he  is  able,  attaches  his  mafter 
“ to  him. 

“ Further : 

“ He  who  difobeys  the  commands  of  princes,  who  pays  no  attention 
“ to  Brahmans,  who  deeps  with  different  women,  is  wounded  and  dain 
u without  a weapon. 

“ Still  farther : 

“ A minifter,  who  is  fincere,  learned,  not  covetous,  continually  at- 

“ tending, 
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“ tending,  like  a fhadow,  not  refilling  any  talk  impofed,  he  dwells  in 
“ the  palace  of  a prince. 

“ If  thou  goeft,  faid  Carataca , at  any  unfeafonable  time,  our  matter 
“ will  be  difpleafed  with  thee. 

“ Be  it  fo,  faid  the  other,  yet  a fervant  ought  certainly  to  prefent  him- 
“ felf. 


“ Since : 

“To  begin  no  work  for  fear  of  doing  wrong,  is  the  way  of  a bad 
“ man  : What  man,  my  brother,  would  abandon  food  for  fear  of  indi- 
“ geftton  ? 

“ Again  : 

“ A prince  favours  a man  who  is  neareft  to  him,  though  void  of  learn- 
“ ing,  of  rank,  and  of  probity. 

“To  fum  up  all : 

“ A king,  a woman,  and  a creeping  plant,  alike  twine  round  him  who 
“ ftands  by  their  fide. 

“ Let  us  fee,  faid  Carataca,  what  thou  wilt  fay  firft,  my  friend,  when 
“ thou  haft  gone  thither. 

“ Firft,  faid  Damanaca , I mutt  know  whether  he  is  favourably,  or  un- 
“ favourably,  difpofed.  What  means  are  there,  faid  Carataca , of  know- 
“ ing  this  ? Hear,  he  anfwered. 


“ By 
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“ By  feeing  him  fmile  at  a diftance ; by  the  great  regard  (hewn  in 
“ queftions  ; by  praifing  the  abfent ; by  bringing  agreeable  events  to  re- 
“ membrance. 

“ Again  : 

“ Favourable  difcourfe  to  a fervant ; prefents  that  denote  affe&ion  ; 
“ even  in  blaming  faults,  taking  notice  of  virtues  ; thefe  are  the  manners 
“ of  a kind  matter. 

“ It  is  alfo  faid  : 

“ By  taking  up  the  whole  time  of  a fervant ; by  encreafing  expedla- 
“ tion  ; by  denying  reward  ; a fenfible  man  knows  this  to  be  the  conduct 
“ of  an  ill-difpofed  lord. 

“ When  I have  well  confidered  all  this,  the  lion  will  become  docile  to 
“ my  purpofe  ; then  will  I fpeak. 

w Since  : 

“ The  wife  exhibit,  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  difplayed  before  our  eyes, 
“ the  dodtrine  belonging  to  the  fcience  of  ethicks.  That  danger  arifes 
“ from  pointing  out  evil,  and  fuccefs  from  pointing  out  a remedy. 

“ Still,  my  good  friend,  faid  Carataca , it  is  not  proper  for  thee  to 
“ ufe  unfeafonable  difcourfe. 

“ Since : 

“ If  Vrihafpati  himfelf  were  to  fpeak  unfeafonably,  he  would  meet  not 
“ only  with  lofs  of  reputation  for  fenfe,  but  with  difgrace. 


“ Damanaca 
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“ Damanaca  having  confidered  this,  faid  : Fear  not,  friend,  I will  not 
“ fpeak  an  unfeafonable  word. 

“ Since : 

“ In  imminent  danger,  in  the  purfuit  of  evil  objects,  in  a feafon  un- 
“ propitious  for  a&ion,  a fervant  who  feeks  the  love  of  his  matter,  mutt 
“ fpeak  even  without  being  alked ! If,  therefore,  I mutt  not  fpeak  on 
“ fuch  a proper  occafion,  my  office  of  counfellor  is  reduced  to  nothing. 

“ Since  : 

“ Applaufe  is  given  by  good  men  to  him  who  fhews  munificence  ; and 
u that  virtue  fhould  be  preferved  and  augmented  by  him  who  poflefles  it. 
“ Confent,  therefore,  brother : I go,  that  I may  profper  in  my  bufinefs. 

“ Happinefs  attend  thee,  faid  Carat  aca,  and  may  what  thou  defireft  be 
“ attained  ! 

“ Damanaca  then  went  towards  the  lion  with  a timid  air  ; and  when 
“ Pingalaca , from  a diftance,  ordered  him,  with  kindnefs,  to  enter  the 
“ cave,  he  made  a refpedtful  bow  with  his  whole  body,  and  fat  down. 
“ Son  of  my  counfellor,  faid  the  king,  it  is  long  fince  thou  haft  appeared 
“ before  me.  Sir,  faid  he,  great  princes  have  no  need  of  a fervant  like 
“ me,  yet  every  fervant,  on  a proper  occafion,  mutt  prefent  himfelf  before 
u his  lord  : for  this  reafon  I come. 

“ But : 

“ They,  by  whom  the  earth,  abounding  with  fweet  fcents,  and  lofty 
“ elephants,  and  cut  with  an  hundred  weapons,  caft  in  fields  of  battle,  is 
vol.  vi.  k “ continually 
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“ continually  delighted,  when  even  they  approach  their  monarch,  their 
**  words  falter  as  if  their  great  fear  had  cut  them  in  pieces ! Here  cer- 
“ tainly  there  is  need  of  fuch  dread,  for  very  good  reafon. 

“ As  it  is  faid  : 

“ Great  lords  have  need  of  a little  inftrument  to  rub  their  teeth,  and 
“ to  tickle  their  ears. 

“ Oh  ! what  need  muft  they  have  of  a man  who  has  fpeech  and  hands  ? 

“ And  if  my  lord  thinks,  that  by  my  coming  late  I have  loft  my  un- 
“ derftanding ; that  is  not  the  cafe. 

“ Since  : 

“ A gem  is  worn  on  the  feet,  and  glafs  is  raifed  on  the  head  : as  it  is, 
“ fo  let  it  be  j yet  glafs  is  glafs,  and  a gem,  a gem. 

“ Again  : 

“ Lofs  of  fenfe  is  not  to  be  imagined  in  a firm-hearted  man,  impro- 
“ perly  repulfed  : fire  may  fall  down,  but  the  flame  defcends  not  with  it 
“ for  any  confiderable  time. 

“ Sir,  a'mafter  muft  make  diftinctions  ; when  a prince,  without  dif- 
“ tinguifhing  good  fervants  from  bad,  behaves  equally  to  all,  then  is  the 
“ fatisfadtion  of  thofe  who  worked  with  content  reduced  to  nothing. 

“ Three  forts  of  men,  O king  ! the  higheft,  the  middle,  and  the  loweft, 

“ let  their  mafter  exercife  alike  in  three  forts  of  employment. 


“ Thus 
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“ Thus  too : 

“ Men  employ  fervants,  and  wear  ornaments  in  a proper  place  ; a 
“jewel  for  the  head,  is  not  fixed  on  the  feet : thus  is  the  matter  under- 
“ flood. 

“ Still  more  : 

“ If  a gem,  aptly  made  for  an  ear-ring  of  gold,  be  fet  in  brafs,  it  neither 
“ moves  with  a pleafing  found,  nor  makes  a beautiful  appearance,  but 
“ brings  reproach  on  the  jeweller. 

t 

u Obferve  : 

“ This  man  is  wife,  or  well  affeded  ; here  are  both  qualities  : this  is  a 
w fool : a prince,  thus  knowing  how  to  confider  his  fervants,  abounds 
“ with  good  ones. 

“ Yet : 

• “ A horfe ; a weapon  ; a book  ; a lute  * ; fpeech  ; a man  ; and  a wo- 
“ man  ; all  thefe,  according  to  the  diftindion  of  the  perfons  in  whofe 
“ hands  they  fall,  are  ufelefs,  or  valuable. 

“ Befides  : 

“ What  ufe  is  there  in  a favourite  without  valour  ? What  in  a hero 
“ without  good  condud  ? Me,  wdio  am  both  dear  to  thee,  and  able  to 
“ ferve  thee,  O king  ! thou  fhouldeft  not  defpife. 

* Vina. 

“ Since  : 
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“ Since : 

“ From  the  prince’s  difregard,  his  family  of  attendance  become  un- 
“ intelligent ; then,  on  this  account,  not  one  man  of  fenfe  remains  near 
“ him : when  a prince  is  deferted  by  the  wife,  his  morals  are  not  vir- 
“ tuous ; and  when  his  morals  are  corrupted,  the  whole  nation  is  en- 
“ feebled,  and  receive  detriment. 

“ Yet  more : 

“ All  countries  conftantly  refpeft  thofe  who  are  refpedted  by  the 
“ prince ; but  he  who  is  difgraced  by  the  king,  is  difgraced  by  all. 

“ Farther  ftill : 

“ Apt  words  muft  be  taken  by  the  wife  even  from  a child : when  the 
u light  of  the  fun  difappears,  what  is  not  the  luftre  of  a torch  ? We  are 
“ true  fervants,  favoured  by  great  monarchs,  and  our  conduct  is  not 
“ altered. 

“ My  good  friend,  faid  Pingalaca,  why  doft  thou  fay  this  ? Thou  art 
“ the  fon  of  my  chief  minifter,  and  yet,  from  fome  bad  report,  haft  not 
“ come  to  me  for  fo  long  a time  ; now,  fince  thou  art  come,  fpeak  as  thy 
“ mind  prompts  thee.  Sir,  faid  Damanaca , I afk  one  queftion  : When 
“ thou  foughteft  the  river,  why  didft  thou  return  without  drinking 
“ water,  like  an  affrighted  perfon  ? 

“ The  lion  anfwered  : It  is  aptly  faid,  my  good  friend  ; who  of  my 
“ people  is  there  to  whom  my  fecret  fhould  be  told  ? Where  is  there  a 
“ place  to  fpeak  with  confidence  ? 


“ Never- 
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**  Neverthelefs : 

“ I tell  thee  ; hear  : This  foreft  is  inhabited  by  large  beafts,  and  fhould 
“ therefore  be  forfaken  by  us.  Was  not  a loud  noife  heard  by  thee  ? 
“ The  animal  muft  be  of  enormous  force,  if  his  ftrength  be  equal  to  the 
found  of  his  voice. 

“ Sir,  faid  Damanaca , this  is  certainly  a great  caufe  of  dread,  for  I 
“ have  heard  the  noife  ; but  what  fort  of  a counfellor  would  he  be,  who 
“ fhould  immediately  advife  a defertion  of  the  country,  or  a commence- 
ment  of  hoftilities  ? 

Befides : 

“ It  is  the  duty,  fir,  of  fervants,  to  find  a refource  ; for  a man  knows 
<(  the  pre-eminence  and  fuperior  goodnefs  of  a friend,  a woman,  a fet  of 
“ fervants,  his  own  underftanding  and  ftrength,  by  trying  them  with  the 
“ touchftone  of  danger. 

" My  friend,  faid  the  lion,  a great  fear  made  me  indifpofed.  If  it 
“ were  not  fo,  faid  Damanaca  to  himfelf,  how  wouldeft  thou,  leaving 
“ the  delight  of  reigning,  converfe  with  me.  Then  he  faid  aloud  : Sir, 
“ as  long  as  I am  alive,  fo  long  there  is  no  ground  of  fear ; but  Carataca , 
“ and  your  other  fervants,  may  alfo  be  depended  upon,  fince  a multitude 
“ of  men  could  hardly  be  found  more  ferviceable  in  avoiding  danger. 
“ The  king  faid  : Go  thyfelf,  and  bring  Carataca  with  thee.  Damanaca 
44  did  fo  ; and  both  of  them  were  honoured  by  the  king  with  all  forts 
44  of  precious  gifts  ; and  having  determined  on  the  means  of  avoiding 
44  an  alarm,  they  departed.  Carataca , going  along,  faid  to  Damanaca , 
“ How  this  danger  can  be  avoided,  or  whether  it  can  at  all,  is  unknown 
“ to  me ; yet,  how  elfe  can  the  great  promifed  favour  of  the  king  be  at- 

“ tained  ? 
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“ tained  ? For  without  having  done  a good  a<ft,  let  no  one  take  a prefent, 
“ efpecially  from  a king. 

“ Obferve  : 

“ A prince,  whofe  favour  is  profperity,  in  whofe  valour  is  conqueft, 
“ and  in  whofe  anger  is  death,  is  all  glorious. 

f 

“ A king,  whether  a man  or  a child,  muft  not  be  treated  with 
“ contempt  : in  him  certainly  a great  divinity  appears  in  human 
“ flhape. 

“ My  friend,  faid  Damanaca , laughing,  take  the  prote&ion  of  filence, 
“ and  be  ftill. 

“ The  caufe  of  this  alarm  was  even  before  known  to  me  ; it  is  the 
u lowing  of  a bull,  and  bulls  are  food  for  us ; I might  fay,  of  a lion 
“ alfo. 

“ If  it  be  fo,  faid  Carataca,  why  is  our  lord  broken  down  with 
“ fear  ? 

“ We  muft  not  fpeak  in  this  manner,  faid  Damanaca ; if  we  quiet  his 
“ fear,  how  are  we  to  acquire  this  finguiar  kindnefs  ? 

“ Yet  more  : 

u A mafter  muft  never  be  allowed  to  think  the  afliftance  of  his  fer- 
“ vants  unnecelfary.  A fervant  who  allows  a king  to  perceive  this,' 
“ would  be  like  Dedtucarna.  How,  faid  Carataca , was  that  ? 


“ There 
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“ There  is,  faid  Damanaca , in  the  mountain  called  Arbuday  a lion, 
“ named  Mahavicarma , or  great  in  valour  ; when  he  was  afleep  in  the 
“ hollow  of  that  mountain  a rat  gnawed  the  ends  of  his  hair,  which  the 
<(  lion  having  perceived,  was  enraged,  but  could  not  catch  the  rat,  who 
“ returned  to  his  hole  ; he  therefore  faid  within  himfelf,  What  muft  be 
“ done  ? Since  it  is  fo,  be  it  fo  : it  has  been  heard  by  me,  if  an  enemy 
“ be  little,  let  him  go,  he  is  not  an  object  for  valour  j to  kill  him,  let 
“ a combatant  equal  to  himfelf  be  appointed. 

“ Having  fettled  this,  he  went,  at  night,  to  the  village,  brought  back, 
“ with  great  care,  a cat  named  White-ear,  to  whom  he  gave  meat,  and 
“ kept  with  great  attention  in  his  den.  The  rat,  through  fear  of  the  cat, 
“ never  came  out ; and  the  lion,  from  that  time,  without  having  his  hair 
“ gnawed,  flept  comfortably:  whenever  he  heard  the  rat  cry,  he  indulged 
“ the  cat  with  excellent  meats,  and  other  gifts.  One  day,  when  the  rat, 
“ perifhed  with  hunger,  came  out  of  his  hole,  he  was  caught,  and  killed 
“ by  White-ear  : fome  time  after,  when  the  lion  had  not  for  a long  time 
“ heard  the  voice  of  the  rat,  his  indulgence  for  the  cat  was  at  an  end, 
“ and  he  gave  him  no  more  food,  fo  that  White-ear  became  feeble, 
“ languid,  and  like  a dead  animal  : for  this  reafon  I fay,  A mailer  mull 
“ not  be  independent  of  his  fervants. 

“ The  two  fhakals  then  went  to  Sanjivaca , and  Carataca  feated  him- 
“ felf  in  Hate  under  a tree,  while  Damanaca  went  to  the  bull,  and  faid  : 
“ O bull ! art  thou  placed  here  by  king  Pingalaca  to  guard  the  foreft  ? 
“ The  general  requires  your  attendance,  come  fpeedily,  Or  depart  from 
“ this  wood,  otherwile  thou  wilt  gather  unpleafant  fruit.  The  bull,  ig- 
“ norant  how  the  country  was  governed,  went  with  fear,  and  faluted 
“ Carataca, . 

“ Thus  the  wife  man  fays  : 

“ Wifdom 
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“ Wifdom  is  greater  than  ftrength  ; by  not  poflefiing  it,  the  condition 
“ of  the  elephant  is  fuch,  that  even  the  drum  founds,  proclaiming  that 
“ the  elephant  is  beaten  by  his  driver. 

“ General,  faid  Sanjivaca,  how  muft  I a<ft  ? Advife.  If  thou  haft 
“ any  defire,  anfwered  Carataca , to  remain  here  in  the  foreft,  go  and 
“ bow  before  the  lotus  of  our  monarch’s  foot.  The  bull  replied  : Tell 
“ me,  then,  there  is  no  danger  in  doing  fo,  and  I go.  Your  apprehenfion 
“ is  vain,  faid  Carataca. 

“ For : 

“ The  violent  guft  tears  not  from  the  roots  the  foft  grafs  which  lies 
“ low,  and  bends  beneath  it ; while  it  fhatters  lofty  trees : great  ftrength 
“ is  exerted  on  the  great. 

“ Then,  both  fhakals,  making  Sanjivaca  ftand  at  a diftance,  went  to- 
“ wards  the  lion,  and  faluting  him,  were  treated  by  him  with  regard, 
“ and  fat  down.  Have  you  feen  him  ? faid  the  king.  We  have,  lir, 
“ anfwered  Damanaca ; he  is  gentle,  but,  as  our  lord  imagined,  exceflively 
" ftrong,  and  he  now  defires  to  fee  the  foot  of  our  fovereign  ; therefore, 
“ adorn  thyfelf,  and  fit  in  ftate. 

“ Since  : 

“ The  bank  is  worn  away  by  the  river-water  ; and  a fecret  not  kept, 
u is  difperfed  ; affection  is  overcome  by  treachery,  and  a timid  mind  by 
“ bold  words  ! 

“ Thy  ftrength,  formerly  exerted,  is  not  fit  for  this  purpofe. 


“ For: 
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M For : 

“ A noife  only,  when  the  caufe  of  it  is  unknown,  mu  ft  not  be  dreaded; 
M yet  by  difcovering  the  catife  of  an  alarming  noife,  a woman  of  evil 
w fame  acquired  reputation.  How,  faid  the  lion,  was  that  ? 

“ In  the  middle  of  Sriparvata  mountain,  faid  Damanaca , is  a town 
“ called  Brahmapurciy  and  on  one  fide  of  its  fummit  (according  to  the 
**  popular  ftory)  lived  Gucitacarna , or  Bell-ear,  a Rac'Jhafa  (or  cruel 
“ demon).  One  day  a thief,  efcaping  from  a houfe  in  which  he  had 
“ ftolen  a bell,  was  killed,  and  eaten  by  a tiger  on  the  top  of  this  moun- 
“ tain  ; and  the  bell,  which  had  dropped  from  his  hand,  was  taken  up  by 

fome  monkeys,  who  from  time  to  time  made  it  found. 

“ The  people  of  the  town  having  difcovered  that  a man  had  been 
“ killed,  and  hearing  continually  the  noife  of  the  bell,  faid,  that  Guata- 
“ carna  had  in  his  rage  eaten  him,  and  they  all  fled  from  the  town. 
“ It  came  into  the  head  of  a female  pander,  that  the  bell  was  only 
“ founded  by  monkeys  ; and  fhe  went  to  the  prince,  faying,  If  you  will 
“ advance  me  a large  fum  of  money  I will  make  the  demon  quiet.  The 
“ king  gave  her  a treafure,  and  fhe,  having  paid  adoration  to  a certain 
“ quarter  of  the  globe,  made  idols,  and  formed  circles,  acquired  great 
“ reputation  for  fandity ; flie  then  took  fuch  fruits  as  monkeys  love, 
u and  having  entered  the  foreft  fcattered  them  about,  which  the  monkeys 
“ perceiving,  quitted  the  bell,  and  eagerly  devoured  the  fruits.  The 
4‘  woman  took  up  the  bell,  and  went  wdtb  it  to  the  palace  of  the  king, 
“ where  all  the  people  did  her  reverence.  Hence  I fay  : A noife,  &c. 

“ Damanaca  then  introduced  the  bull. to  the  lion,  and  for  fome  time  he 
“ lived  there  in  amity  with  the  other  favourites.  One  day  a brother  of 
**  the  king’s,  named  Stabdacarna , or  Bent-ears,  came  on  a vifit,  and  the 
“ monarch  having  defired  his  gueft  to  fit  down  for  a time,  afterwards 
VOL.  vi.  l “ propofed 
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“ propofed  going  out  to  kill  Tome  deer  for  their  food.  Sir,  faid  Sanjivaca , 
“ where  is  the  flefh  of  all  the  deer  that  were  killed  this  morning  ? 

“ The  king  anfwered  : Carataca  and  Damanaca  know  beft.  Is  there 
“ any,  or  is  there  none  ? faid  the  bull.  There  is  none  left,  faid  the 
“ lion,  laughing.  Why,  faid  Sanjivaca , could  they  two  have  eaten  fo 
“ much  flefh  ? They  have  eaten  and  given  away  liberally,  and  wafted 
“ the  reft  : this  is  their  daily  pra&ice.  Why,  faid  the  bull,  is  this  done 
“ without  the  permiflion  of  their  lord  ? It  is  fo,  faid  the  lion,  what  of 
“ that  ? Sir,  faid  Sanjivaca , this  is  a great  fault. 

“ For  it  is  written  : 

“ Let  not  a fervant  do  any  a<ft  without  the  knowledge  of  his  mafter, 
“ except  it  be  to  deliver  a prince  from  death ! 

“ Again  : 

“ A king’s  minifter  is  like  a flagon,  he  receives  much,  and  lets  out 
“ little  ; if  he  fays  another  timet  he  is  a fool  j if,  what  is  a cowry,  he  mull 
“ be  poor. 

“Yet  more : 

“ His  minifter  is  ever  the  higheft,  who  encreafes  his  ftore  with  twenty 
“ croire  : wife  men  have  called  the  king’s  treafure  his  life,  and  his  vital 
“ fpirit,  no  life. 

#. 

Befides  : • ^ 

“ A man  of  worth  acquires  fervice  from  worthy  men  ; a poor  man  is 
“ deferted  even  by  his  own  wife,  much  more  by  ftrangers  ! 


“ This 
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“ This  too  is  a great  fault  in  princes : 

“ He  who  fpends  much,  not  obferving  it,  and  acquires  wealth  by 
u iniquity,  while  he  keeps  the  treafure  in  a remote  place,  is  called  the 
“ treafury’s  bane ! 

“ For : 

“ He  who  perceives  not  the  treafure  that  is  quickly  amaffed,  and  con- 
“ fumes  it  at  his  pleafure,  moft  certainly  would  reduce  it  to  nothing,  if 
“ he  were  as  rich  as  Vaifrava  ! (Cuvera)  Plutos. 

“ Then  Stabdacarna  fpoke  : Hear,  brother : 

u Thefe  two  fhakals  have  long  been  protected  by  thee  : they  were  ap- 
“ pointed  for  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war,  and  Rationed  for  that  bufinefs, 
“ not  for  the  purpofe  of  amafling  wealth.  On  the  fubjedfc  of  minifters, 
“ I will  now  repeat  whatever  I have  heard. 

u 1 . A fervant,  a foldier,  a kinfman,  are  not  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of 
“ every  employment ; a prieft,  even  with  torture,  gives  not  money  to 
“ any  one. 

“ 2.  A foldier  employed  in  pecuniary  matters,  inftantly  fhows  his 
“ fabre  ; and  a kinfman,  on  that  account,  fwallows  up  all  thy  wealth. 

“ 3.  A fervant,  though  he  hate  his  mafter,  a£ts  the  part  of  a blamelefs 
“ man ; if  he  has  once  done  good,  and  continues  in  his  place,  he  thinks 
“ not  of  his  offences. 

“ 4.  He  who  points  out  the  good  he  has  done,  fnatclies  every  merit 
“ away. 


“ 5.  While 
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“ 5.  While  a minifter,  O king ! is  playing  with  fand,  he,  in  fad,  go- 
“ verns  ; from  his  familiarity,  no  doubt,  averfion  is  conftantly  produced. 

“ 6.  When  a minifter,  wicked  in  heart,  is  employed,  he  no  doubt 

“ caufes  all  forts  of  evils. 

“7.  A fervant,  however  culpable,  is  yet  void  of  fear,  if  he  be  long 
“ employed.  Let  every  minifter,  how  rich  foever,  be  himfelf  without 
“ power.  This  is  the  advice  of  great  men  : wealth  overcomes  the  mind. 

“8.  To  receive  favour,  and  to  alienate  the  property  of  the  prince  ; 
“ to  obtain  friendfhip,  and  then  to  defert  him  ; to  a£t  without  wifdom 
“ in  his  affairs  ; and  to  eat  his  bread  ; thefe  are  the  faults  of  a minifter. 

“ 9.  To  think  of  acquiring  the  employment  of  a fellow-fervant ; to 
“ be  always  watching  the  prince,  that  his  wealth  may  be  fecurely  difli- 
“ pated ; this  is  wicked  conduct. 

“ 10.  Bad  fervants  do  not,  without  torture,  vomit  up  the  precious 
“ things  of  their  lord,  which  they  have  fwallowed  ; in  fhort,  they  are 
“ like  obftinate  tumours,  that  muft  be  preffed  before  they  will  properly 
“ difcharge. 

“11.  By  wringing  a bad  fervant,  the  dominion  of  kings  may  yield 
“ fomething,  as  a cloth  that  is  wafhed,  yields  plenty  of  water  when  it  is- 
“ wrung. 

“ When  Pingalaca  heard  thefe  maxims,  he  faid  : Be  it  fo  ; whenever 
“ thefe  two  fervants  fhall  ceafe  on  all  occafions  to  obey  my  word.  This, 

“ faid  his  brother,  is  always  a foolifh  rule,  for  a king  muft  not  pardon 
“ even  his  fons,  who  difobey  his  orders  : What  elfe  is  the  difference  be- 
“ tween  a living  and  a painted  king  ? 


“ And 
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And  it  is  added : 

“ Let  a king  who  has  arbitrary  power,  preferve  his  people,  like  a 
“ father,  from  robbers,  from  his  minifters,  from  enemies,  and  from  the 
“ royal  family. 

“ Brother,  let  all  my  advice  be  followed,  I have  had  my  food  to-day ; 
“ let  this  Sanjivaca  be  employed  to  provide  his  own  food  of  grafs.  This 
“ being  done,  they  deferted  all  other  connections,  and  their  time  pafled 
“ in  cordial  friendship  ; but  the  other  fervants,  feeing  their  allotment  of 
“ food  diminished,  Carataca  and  Damanacdy  talked  privately  with  each 
“ other.  My  friend,  faid  Damanaca,  what  is  to  be  done  ? This  is  our 
“ own  fault ! And  vexation  is  abfurd,  on  account  of  evils  which  our- 
“ felves  have  occafioned. 

u As  it  is  faid : 

“ I,  having  touched  Swarnarecha , the  bad  woman  having  tied  up  her- 
“ felf,  and  the  good  man  trying  to  take  the  jewel,  were  all  three  mifera- 
“ ble  by  our  own  fault.  How,  faid  Caratacciy  was  that  ? 

“ In  the  city  called  Canchanapura  (Golden  Town),  faid  Damdnacd,- 
u was  a king  named  Viravicrama  ; when  he  was  in  his  court  of  juftice,  a 
“ certain  barber  was  taken,  by  his  order,  to  the  place  of  execution  ; at  that 
“ time  a devout  man,  named  Candarpacata , accompanied  by  a man  of 
“ worth,  cried  out  : This  man  muft  not  be  put  to  death ; and  Seizing  the 
“ Ikirts  of  his  cloaths,  he  drew  the  criminal  away.  The  king’s  officers 
“ Said  : Why  Should  he  not  be  killed  ? He  anfwered  : Hear ; and  then 
“ repeated  this  verfe.  I,  having  touched  Swarnarecha , &c.  &c.  The 
4<  officers  afked  how  that  happened  ? 

“ I am,  anfwered  he,  Candarpacata , king  of  the  ifland  called  Sin- 

“ haladwipa  5 
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“ haladwipa  \ one  day  (landing  in  a pleafure  grove,  I heard  a man  aflert, 
“ that  in  the  middle  of  the  fea  of  milk  was  a damfel,  who,  on  the  four- 
“ teenth  day  of  the  moon,  appeared  under  the  Tree  of  Ages  on  a couch  of 
“ a fplendid  yellowilh  hue,  bedecked  like  the  Goddefs  of  Abundance,  with 
“ all  kinds  of  ornaments,  and  playing  on  the  Vina.  I therefore  embarked 
“ in  a (hip,  and  went  to  the  place  mentioned  ; where,  after  a time,  I faw 
“ the  fea- nymph  rifing,  half  out  of  the  water  ; and,  allured  by  her  ex- 
‘‘  quifite  beauty,  I leaped  behind  her.  Then,  having  in  an  inftant 
“ reached  a golden  city,  and  a palace  of  gold,  I faw  her  reclining  on  a 
“ couch,  carelfed  by  a number  of  fairies,  and  when  (he  perceived  me 
“ from*  a didance,  (he  fent  a damfel,  who  addrelfed  me  courteoufly  ; on 
“ my  enquiry  the  damfel  faid  : That  is  the  nymph  Ritramayna , or 
“ adorned  with  gems,  the  daughter  of  Candarpacali , queen  of  the  fairies. 
“ After  this  I was  married  to  her,  according  to  the  ceremony  of  the  Gan - 
“ darva’s  (by  exchanging  necklaces),  and  continued  a long  time  delighted 
ts  with  her.  One  day  (he  faid  to  me  in  private : My  beloved  hufband, 
<c  all  things  in  this  palace  may  be  freely  enjoyed  by  thee,  but  beware  of 
“ touching,  even  for  a moment,  that  picture  of  the  fairy  Swarnarecha 
“ (or  decorated  with  gold).  Neverthelefs,  fome  time  after,  my  curiofity 
“ growing  to  a height,  I was  induced  to  touch  the  bofom  of  the  painted 
“ fairy  ; when  the  picture,  becoming  animated,  ftruck  me  with  her  foot, 
like  a lotus  flower,  and  I fell  down  inftantly  on  the  earth  ; fince  which 
“ time  I have  been  a miferable  wanderer,  travelling  over  the  world,  and 
“ at  length  arrived  in  this  city.  Lad  night  I dept  in  the  houfe  of  a 
“ herdfman,  where  I faw  this  adventure  : The  herdfman  returning  at 
“ night  from  the  field  where  his  cattle  grazed,  furprized  his  wife  in  con- 
“ fultation  with  a barber’s  wife,  a woman  of  bad  fame  ; when,  having 
w beaten  her,  and  tied  her  to  a pod,  he  fell  afieep.  At  midnight  the 
“ wife  of  this  barber  went  with  deep  fighs  to  her  female  friend,  and  faid  : 
“ Thy  noble  lover,  confumed  by  the  fire  of  thy  abfence,  is  now  like  a 
“ dead  man. 
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“ For : 

u As  in  the  night  darknefs  is  kept  at  a diftance,  by  the  lord  of  fhades, 
“ (the  moon),  thus  love  by  feeing,  and  being  feen,  delights  the  heart  of 
“ the  young. 

**  Let  me  tie  myfelf,  and  ftay  here  while  you  go  and  confole  thy 

“ lover  with  thy  difcourfe.  This  was  done  : when  the  hufband  waking, 

“ faid  : Why,  thou  wicked  wretch,  doft  not  thou  now  go  to  thy  favourite  ? 

“ The  woman  making  no  anfwer,  he  faid  in  anger  : Doft  thou  not  give 

“ an  anfwer  to  my  words  ? And  faying  this,  he  went  in  a violent  rage, 

“ and  having  flit  her  nofe,  returned  to  his  bed,  and  fell  afleep.  His  wife 

“ then  came  home,  and  fpoke  thus  to  the  procurefs : My  friend,  what  is 

**  the  matter  ? Look,  anfwered  fhe,  my  face  will  tell  you  ! The  herdf- 

“ man’s  wife  then  bound  herfelf,  and  the  woman  went  home.  Early  in 

% 

“ the  morning  the  barber  ordered  his  wife  to  bring  him  a bundle  of 
“ razors,  and  fhe  gave  only  one  j on  which  he  faid  : Do  you  bring  me 
u but  one  razor  ? and  in  a paflion  threw  it  away.  When  fhe,  counter-- 
“ feiting  pain,  faid  : You  have  cut  my  nofe,  without  my  having  committed 
“ any  fault ; and  immediately  ran  to  demand  juftice.  In  the  mean  time 
“ the  herdfman’s  wife  was  crying  out : O cruel  man,  what  a crime  haft 
“ thou  committed  ! Why  haft  thou  mutilated  me,  who  have  ever  been 
“ thy  conftant  wife  j as  the  eight  regions  of  the  world  know  ? 

“ Befides : 

“ The  fun  and  moon,  wind  and  fire,  heaven  and  earth,  and  water,  to- 
“ gether  with  both  day  and  night.  All  thefe  with  certainty  know  the 
“ condition  of  man.  If  I am  faithful,  then  by  the  favour  of  the  genii  of 
“ thofe  eight  regions,  and  of  the  god  Camadeva , my  mangled  nofe  will 
“ grow  again,  and  my  face  will  become  bright  as  the  pure  moon  of  the 
“ cold  feafon.  Look  at  my  face : the  herdfman  took  a candle,  when 

“ feeing 
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“ feeing  her  nofe  reftored,  fell  at  her  feet,  and  was  highly  delighted  in 
“ his  heart,  untied  her,  and  feating  her  on  the  middle  of  the  bed,  faid  : 
“ He  who  poffeffes  fuch  a wife  is  chief  among  men  ! 

“ Hear  now  the  ftory  of  the  good  man : Having  fpent  twelve  years  in 
“ travelling,  came  to  this  city,  having  brought  a number  of  jewels  from 
“ the  neighbourhood  of  the  Malaya  mountains.  Here  he  flept  in  the 
**  houfe  of  an  harlot,  who  kept  on  the  gateway  a carved  image  of  a 
“ devil,  on  whofe  head  was  placed  a beautiful  gem.  The  devotee, 
“ through  a culpable  defire  of  poffcffing  this  gem,  rofe  in  the  night,  and 
“ in  order  to  take  it,  ftretched  out  his  hand  ; in  that  inftant,  a fpring 
“ being  moved,  both  his  arms  were  caught  by  the  image,  and  he  wras 
“ pulled  to  the  ground  ; when  he  fet  up  a cry  of  diftrefs.  The  woman 
“ rofe,  and  fpoke  thus  : My  fon,  thouVrt  come  from  the  Malaya  moun- 
“ tains  : therefore  give  me  all  thy  jewels,  or  thou  wilt  never  be  loofened 
“ by  this  malignant  devil.  Then  were  taken  away  all  the  jewels  well 
“ collected  by  me.  All  this  being  heard,  the  king’s  officers  did  juftice 
“ according  to  the  merit  of  each  caufe.  Now  I fay : I,  having  touched 
“ Swernarecha , and  fo  forth. 

“ This  fault,  therefore,  was  committed  by  ourfelves ; and  in  this  cafe, 
“ vexation  would  be  abfurd.  Then  having  been  a fhort  time  filent,  As 
“ I formed,  continued  he,  the  friendfhip  of  thefe  two,  I mull  break  it. 

“ For: 

“ Good  counfellors  fhew  what  is  falfe,  as  well  as  what  is  true  ; as  men 
“ know  an  objedl  to  be  painted,  whether  they  are  on  a level  with  it,  or 
“ below,  or  above  it : 

I • J '* 

“ Befides : 


« The 
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Ki  The  man  whofe  underftanding  is  not  diminiffied,  when  bufinefs 
ariles,  wards  off  difficulties  like  the  herdfman’s  wife,  and  her  two 
**  lovers.  How,  afked  Carataca , was  that  ? Damanaca  anfwered.  In  the 
“ town  of  Dwaravati , there  is  a certain  herdfman’s  wife  who  is  a har- 
“ lot,  and  ffie  is  connected,  at  the  fame  time,  with  an  officer  of  juftice, 
-**  and  his  fon^ 

“ As  it  is  faid; 

“ The  fire  is  never  fatisfied  with  wood,  nor  the  ocean  with  rivers, 
■“  death  with  mankind,  nor  bright-eyed  women  with  lovers. 

“ Once,  as  this  woman  was  diverting  herfelf  with  the  fon  of  the  officer, 
44  the  officer  himfelf  came  to  vifit  her.;  ffie  haftily  put  the  fon  into  a 
clofet,  and  then  fat  fporting  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  father.  Soon 
“ after,  the  herdfman  himfelf  came : feeing  whom,  ffie  faid.  Now,  Sir, 
44  what  muff  be  done  ? take  up  your  ftaff,  and  go  away  quickly,  feeming 
*l  to  be  greatly  enraged.  This  being  done,  the  herdfman  afked  his  wife, 
“ on  what  account  the  officer  of  juftice  had  come : He  was  angry,  faid 
“ ffie,  with  his  fon,  I know  not  why ; and  he,  being  purfued,  came  into 
“ our  houfe,  and  I have  hid  him  in  that  clofet ; his  father  not  finding 
“ him,  is  gone  away  in  a rage ; faying  this,  ffie  brought  out  the  young 
“ man,  and  ffiewed  him  to  her  hufband. 

“ Thus  it  is  faidi 

<<  Women  have  the  appetite  of  two,  the  underftanding  of  four,  the 
**  cunning  of  fix,  and  the  defire  of  eight.  ' 

Therefore  I faid,  When  bufinefs  arifes,  &c. 

It  is  fo,  faid  Carataca,  but  the  friendffiip  of  thefe  two  is  great  by 

vol.  vi.  m “nature: 
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“ nature  : How  canft  thou  diffolve  their  intimacy  ? Some  expedient,  an- 
<£  fwered  he,  muft  now  be  contrived : 

“ And  it  is  faid : 

“ What  cannot  be  atchieved  by  force,  that,  may  be  performed  by  ftra- 
“ tagem,  as  the  black  ferpent  was  flain  by  the  golden  thread  of  the  female 
“ crow. 

“ How,  faid  Carataca , did  that  happen  ? On  the  top  of  a certain  tree, 
“ faid  Damanaca , lived  a male  and  female  crow,  whofe  young  ones  were 
“ devoured  by  a ferpent  living  in  the  hollow  of  it.  When  the  female 
“ was  again  pregnant — Hufband,  faid  (he,  this  tree  muft  be  quitted  by 
“ reafon  of  this  ferpent ; or  not  one  of  our  young  ones  will  live  : 

“ Since : 

“ A bad  wife,  a deceitful  friend,  a fervant  giving  faucy  anfwers,  and 
“ dwelling  in  a houfe  infefted  by  ferpents ; thefe  without  doubt  are 
**  caufes  of  death. 

“ My  beloved,  faid  the  male,  we  muft  not  continue  in  this  fear : 
“ from  time  to  time  I have  borne  with  this  horrid  crime ; but  now  he 
£l  muft  be  punilhed.  How,  faid  the  female,  canft  thou  be  a punilher  of 
“ fo  powerful  an  offender  ? This  apprehenfion,  anfwered  he,  is  vain : 

“ Hear : 

“ He  who  has  knowledge  has  force  ! What  ftrength  has  a fool  ? See 
“ how  a lion  intoxicated  was  killed  by  a flag  ! 

" How,  faid  fhe,  did  that  happen  ? He  anfwered  : In  the  mountain, 

“ named 
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li  named  Mandara , dwells  a lion  called  Darganta , who  hunts  the  other 
“ hearts,  and  kills  great  numbers  of  them  for  his  food.  All  the  hearts 
**  being  affembled,  he  was  thus  addreffed  by  them : Why  are  fo  many  hearts 
u killed  by  thee  ? We  will  give  you  one  every  day  in  our  turns  for  your 
“ food  : fo  many  ought  not  to  be  flain  by  thee.  Be  it  fo,  faid  the  lion, 
**  and  all  of  them,  one  by  one,  for  his  food,  daily  gave  a heart. 

“ On  a certain  day,  when  the  lot  fell  upon  an  old  ftag,  he  thus  thought 
within  himfelf : 

“ For  the  fake  of  our  own  fouls,  and  in  hope  of  life,  homage  is  paid : 
**  but  if  I muft  meet  this  fate,  what  need  have  I to  refpedt  the  lion  ! He 
“ moved,  therefore,  flowly,  ftep  by  ftep ; and  the  lion,  tormented  by  hunger, 
“ faid  to  him,  angrily,  Why  doft  thou  come  fo  late  ? It  is  not  my  fault,  faid 
“ he  ; for  in  the  way  I was  forcibly  feized  by  another  lion  ; ’till  I fwore  to 
“ the  neceflity  of  my  coming  to  you  ; and  now  I approach  thee  with  fup- 
“ plication.  The  lion  having  heard  this  paffionately,  faid,  Where  is  that 
“ audacious  animal  ? The  ftag  led  him  near  a deep  well,  and  faid,  Let  my 
“ lord  behold.  Then  the  lion  feeing  his  own  image  in  the  water,  proudly 
“ roared,  and  throwing  himfelf  down  with  rage,  perifhed  in  the  well : 
u thence,  I fay,  Who  has  knowledge,  &c. 

“ I have  liftened  attentively,  faid  the  female  crow ; therefore,  now  de- 
<(  clare  what  is  to  be  done.  The  king’s  fon,  faid  the  crow,  goes  con- 
ftantly  to  bathe  in  the  adjacent  pool ; do  thou  take  up  his  necklace  of 
u gold,  which  he  will  pull  off,  and  lay  on  the  bank,  and  drop  it  into  the 
“ hole  of  the  ferpent,  who  will,  in  confequence,  be  deftroyed.  It  hap- 
“ pened,  accordingly,  that  the  prince  went  to  bathe,  and  the  female  crow 
“ did  as  fhe  was  directed  ; fo  that  the  prince’s  attendants  going  after  the 
44  necklace,  faw  the  black  ferpent,  and  killed  him  : Hence  I faid,  What 
44  cannot  be  atchieved  by  force  may  be  performed  by  ftratagem. 


“ If 
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If  it  be  fo,  faid  Carataca , go,  and  may  fortunate  events  be  the  com- 
u panions  of  thy  way. 

“ Damanaca  then  approaching  the  lion,  and  paying  homage  to  him, 
“ faid  : Having  formed  a very  unpleafant  opinion,  my  lord,  I prefume 
“ thus  to  addrefs  you. 

“ For  *. 

“ In  danger  from  going  out  of  the  way,  and  when  the  time  of  a&ion 
“ is  nearly  loft,  then  a benevolent  friend,  though  unafked,  gives  good 
“ counfel. 

“ Again  : 

“ A king  poflefles  fortune,  but  does  not  pofiefs  the  means  of  ading 
“ wifely  : by  the  ruin  of  a king  his  minifter  is  criminated.  See,  there- 
**  fore,  what  is  the  bufinefs  of  a counfellor.  It  is  better  to  lofe  life  by 
“ decapitation,  than  to  defert  a prince,  and  criminally  feek  to  gain  his 
“ dominion. 

li  What,  faid  the  lion,  mildly,  doft  thou  wilh  to  fay  ? Damanaca  an- 
“ fwered  : This  Sanjivaca  is  not  a fit  minifter  for  thee,  fince,  in  my  pre- 
“ fence,  he  treated  thy  three  powers  (wealth,  ftrength,  and  wifdom) 
“ with  contempt,  and  he  even  afpires  to  thy  throne.  Pingalaca,  hearing 
“ this,  remained  filent  with  fear  and  aftoniftiment.  My  lord,  added  Da - 
1‘  manaca , thou  haft  forfaken  all  thy  counfellors,  and  chofen  this  animal 
“ to  tranfad:  all  thy  affairs  ; the  blame  therefore  falls  heavy  on  thyfelft 

“ Since  : 

**  Fortune  ftands  firm,  having  fixed  herfelf  on  two  feet,  an  exalted 

“ prince. 
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prince,  and  a good  minifter ; but  as  fhe  is  a female  by  nature,  fhe  can- 
“ not  bear  the  weight  on  her  fhoulders,  and  foon  leaves  one  of  her  two 
“ fupports ! 

' “ Again  : 

“ When  a king  appoints  one  minifter  to  a£t  in  his  kingdom,  pride, 
“ from  the  error  of  his  mind,  feizes  him  ; the  defire  of  arbitrary  power 
“ advances  in  a high  degree  in  his  breaft,  and  through  that  defire  he 
“ proceeds  to  the  deftrudtion  of  the  prince. 

“ Beftdes : 

“ It  is  better  to  pull  up  by  the  roots  a loofe  tooth,  an  envenomed  fer- 
“ vant,  and  a wicked  counfellor. 

“ So: 

“ A king  who  makes  Fortune  his  inftrudrefs,  is  as  miferable  when  he 
“ falls  into  calamity,  as  a blind  man  without  a guide. 

“ It  is  alfo  added  : 

“ A vizir,  although  not  a man  of  probity,  is  always  at  leaft  rich  : this 
“ is  the  rule  of  fome  men. 

“ Riches  are  gained  differently  by  reafon. 

“ This  bull  a£ls  in  all  affairs  by  his  own  arbitrary  pleafure  ; let  the 
“ king,  therefore,  be  a witnefs  of  this  truth. 


“ This 
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“ This  I know  : 

“ Among  men,  he  is  not  a man  who  does  not  enjoy  fortune. 

“ The  lion  faid,  with  uneafinefs  : My  good  friend,  if  it  be  fo,  yet  I 
“ have  a great  love  for  the  bull. 

“ Obferve : 

**  He  who  is  beloved,  and  commits  faults,  is  neverthelefs  beloved  ; 
“ but  that  body  is  cloathed  with  many  crimes,  for  which  there  is  no  re« 
“ gard. 

“ Befides : 

“ He  who  is  dear,  though  he  do  unpleafant  things,  continues  dear. 

M Though  an  excellent  houfe  be  burnt,  yet  who  doth  not  venerate  fire  ? 

“ But,  fir,  faid  Damanaca , that  is  a grievous  fault, 

“ Since  : 

“ That  man  whom  the  king  looks  upon  with  attention,  whether  he  be 
“ a fon,  a minifter,  or  a ftranger,  is  honoured. 

“ Hear,  fir : 

“ The  end  of  pleafant,  or  unpleafant  advice,  is  full  of  delight ; but 
“ wherever  a fpeaker,  and  a hearer  of  it  is,  there  dangers  abide  : 


“ Again : 


“ Men 
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“ Men  who  fpeak  only,  O king  ! are  eafily  found  in  the  world ; but 
“ he  who  both  fpeaks  and  hears  what  is  pleafant  and  unpleafant,  is  hard 
“ to  be  found  ! 

“ Thou  haft  forfaken  thy  former  advifers,  and  appointed  him  their 
*(  fucceffor,  and  thy  vice-gerent ; which  was  improperly  done  ; for  when 
“ old  fervants  offend,  let  not  a prince  haftily  appoint  others  ; no  one  is 
“ more  adverfe  than  a new  one,  who  will  ruin  the  realm. 

How  wonderful,  faid  the  lion,  is  this ! He  has  given  no  caufe  for 
“ fuch  dread,  but  was  brought  and  raifed  by  me  : how  fhould  he  be  ad- 
“ verfe  to  me  ? 

“ Hear,  my  lord,  faid  Damanaca  : 

“ A bad  man,  though  raifed  to  honour,  always  returns  to  his  natural 
“ courfe  ; as  a dog’s  tail,  though  warmed  by  the  fire,  and  rubbed  with 
“ oil,  retains  its  form. 

“ Befides : 

“ How  fhould  promotion  and  honour  occafion  the  friendfhip  of  wicked 
“ men  ! Although  poifonous  trees  were  watered  with  ne£tar,  yet  they 
M would  bear  dangerous  fruit. 

“ Therefore  I fay  : 

“ A man  who  defires  not  the  ruin  of  his  mafter,  will  fpeak  what 
“ friendfhip  requires,,  though  unafked : that  is  the  duty  of  the  virtuous  ; 

“ other  conduct  is  a violation  of  duty. 


“ Thus 
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“ Thus,  too,  it  is  written : 

M He  is  a friend,  who  delivers  thee  from  adverfity. 

“ That  is  a good  adtion,  which  is  well  intended. 

“ She  is  a wife,  who  is  an  infeparable  companion. 

“ He  is  wife,  who  honours  the  good. 

“ He  is  a friend,  whom  favours  have  not  purchafed. 

“ He  is  a man,  who  is  not  fubdued  by  his  fenfes. 

“ If  my  lord,  therefore,  being  apprifed  of  the  bull’s  condudt,  fhall  not 
u ceafe  from  employing  him,  no  fault  remains  in  his  fervants. 

“ Yet  it  is  true,  that  a luxurious  prince  makes  no  account  of  good 
“ works,  or  his  own  advantage  ; he  adts  at  his  own  difcretion,  and  moves 
“ like  a drunken  elephant ; till,  having  confumed  his  honour,  and  fallen 
“ into  many  miferies,  he  calls  the  blame  on  his  fervants,  and  knows  not 
“ the  fault  to  be  his  own. 

“ Pingalaca  faid,  within  himfelf : Let  not  a prince  punilh  men  from 
“ the  words  of  others  ; let  him  examine  into  fadts  himfelf,  and  then  im- 
“ prifon,  or  difmifs  with  refpedt. 

u Thus  it  is  faid  : 

“ Without  diftinguifhing  virtues,  or  vices,  let  neither  favour  be  granted, 
“ or  feverity  ufed  ; as  a hand  placed  with  pride  on  the  neft  of  a ferpent 
“ occafions  deftrudlion. 


“ Then 
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Then,  fpeaking  aloud,  he  faid  : Let  Sanjivaca  be  brought  before  me. 

Damanaca  anfwered,  trembling  : No,  fir,  not  fo  ; by  that  ftep  my  ad- 

vice  will  be  broken ; it  is  an  improper  meafure. 

ft  Since  the  wife  fay : 

“ The  feed  of  good  advice  muft  be  cherifhed  by  princes  with  extreme 
u care  ; it  muft  not  be  broken  ever  fo  little,  if  it  be,  it  will  not  grow. 

“ Again  : 

“ Advice  is  like  a woman,  ever  in  motion ; all  parts  of  the  body  are 
“ guarded,  if  it  cannot  remain  long  fixed,  there  is  fear  of  defeat  from 
**  enemies. 


“ Befides,  if  the  bull,  feeing  his  fault,  fhould  amend  it,  no  reconcilia- 
“ tion  muft  take  place  ; that  would  be  extremely  abfurd. 

“ Since  : 


“ If  a man  has  once  offended,  and  the  prince,  through  affedion,  de- 
41  fires  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  he  meets  his  fate  like  a female  crab,  when 
**  fhe  is  pregnant. 

“ Again  : 

u A man,  compleatly  wicked,  employed  as  a counfellor,  will  certainly 
<(  be  the  perpetrator  of  all  evils : Sacune  and  Sacatara  remain  two  ex- 
“ amples  in  the  world  of  this  truth. 


a 


Be  it  known  to  thee,  faid  the  lion,  after  all, 
VOL.  VI. 


what  he  is  able  to  effed 
" againft 
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“ againft  us.  Sir,  faid  Damanaca , how  can  there  be  a certain  knowledge 
“ of  ftrength,  without  knowing  the  force  of  union  ? See  how  the  fea 
“ was  reduced  by  a mere  cock ! How,  faid  the  lion,  did  that  happen  ? 
“ Near  a certain  fea,  faid  Damanaca , lived  a cock  and  a hen  ; when  the 
“ hen  was  near  laying,  fhe  thus  addrelfed  her  lord : Let  a proper  place 
“ be  procured  to  depofit  my  eggs  in.  O ! faid  he,  there  is  nothing  to 
“ fear  in  this  place.  It  is  often  covered,  faid  lhe,  with  the  waves. 
“ What  ! faid  he,  my  good  friend,  am  not  I fuperior  to  the  fea  ? Ob- 
“ ferve,  I will  contend  with  this  ocean,  and  remain  in  my  Ration.  The 
“ hen  fmiled,  and  faid  : There  is  a great  difparity  between  the  ocean  and 
“ thee. 

“ Yet : 


“ He  who  knows  how  to  fubdue  his  grief,  whether  he  can  relieve  it 
or  not,  is  never  tormented  by  anguifh. 


“ Then,  by  the  perfuafion  of  her  lord,  lhe  laid  her  eggs  ; which  the 
“ fea,  for  the  fake  of  trying  the  cock’s  power,  wafhed  away.  Upon  this, 
“ the  hen,  afflicted  by  the  lofs  of  her  young,  faid  to  her  hufband  : A 
“ dreadful  evil,  fir,  has  befallen  me  ; the  fea  has  wafhed  away  my  eggs. 
“ My  beloved,  faid  he,  fear  not,  thou  wilt  at  length  behold  me  pofleff- 
“ ed  of  power.  So  faying,  he  affembled  multitudes  of  the  feathered 
t(  race  ; and  with  them  forming  a flock,  went  to  Garuda,  the  king  of 
“ birds,  to  whom  he  related  the  whole  adventure  ; adding  : Does  my 
“ king  only  fall  at  his  feet  there  ! No,  by  the  weaknefs  of  the  protestor, 
“ the  protected  certainly  become  weak.  Garuda , having  heard  this  ad- 
“ dr-efs,  gave  information  to  his  lord,  Vafudeva , the  caufe  of  creation, 
“ prefervation,  and  deftru&ion.  After  which,  the  ocean  raifing  the 
“ mandate  of  the  God  on  his  head,  in  token  of  obedience,  gave  back  the 
“ eggs. 


M Thence,. 
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<l  Thence,  I fay,  how  can  there  be  a certain  knowledge  of  ftrength, 

without  knowing  the  force  of  union  ? 

“ How,  faid  the  king,  is  he  to  be  proved  of  an  hoftile  nature  to  me  ? 
u When  he  fhall  come  before  thee,  faid  Damanacd , goring  with  the  point 
“ of  his  horns,  and  raifing  his  tail,  as  if  he  was  fearing  of  harm,  then  my 
“ lord  will  know.  Saying  this,  Damanacd  went  near  Sanjivaca , ftealing 
“ along,  little  by  little,  put  on  the  appearance  of  amazement.  When  the 

bull  faw  him,  he  faid  with  courtefy : My  good  friend,  is  it  well  with 
u thee  ? How,  anfwered  Damanacd , can  it  be  well  with  fervants  ? 

“ For.: 

“ The  wealth  of  thofe  who  ferve  princes  is  difperfed  by  another ; and 
u their  minds  always  difcompofed : even  their  life  is  infecure. 

“ Again  : 

“ Who,  having  acquired  wealth  is  not  arrogant  ? Whofe  danger,  when 
“ he  is  attached  to  a king,  can  be  reduced  to  nothing  ? Whofe  mind  in 
<l  the  world  is  not  tormented  by  women  ? Or  who  is  really  beloved  by 
“ princes  ? Who  rufhes  not  into  the  open  arms  of  time  ? What  fuppliant 
“ attains  reverence  ? Or  what  man,  having  fallen  into  the  fnares  of  the 
“ wicked,  can  regain  profperity  ? 

“ My  friend,  faid  the  bull,  what  means  all  this  ? Damanacd  anfwered, 

What  do  I fay,  unfortunate  as  I am  ! 

“ Obferve : 

“ When  a man  fallen  into  the  fea  has  grafped  a fupport,  and  finds  it 
u a ferpent ; he  cannot  leave  it,  he  cannot  hold  it : 


“ Thus 
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“ Thus  am  I diftrefled  at  prefent  ; for,  on  one  fide,  the  king’s  confi- 
“ dence  perifhes  ; on  the  other,  my  friend  : What  can  I do  ? Whither  can 
“ I go,  fallen  as  I am,  into  a fea  of  mifery  ? So  fpeaking,  and  heaving  a 
“ deep  figh,  he  tat  down.  Then  Sanjivaca  fpake  : Yet,  my  friend,  let 
“ that  which  thy  mind  has  conceived,  be  declared  at  large : Damanaca 
“ counterfeiting  forrow,  fpoke  in  a low  voice : Although  the  fecret  of  a 
“ king  is"  not  to  be  difclofed,  yet,  through  confidence  in  me,  thou  cameft 
“ hither,  and  here  haft  remained.  Therefore,  I,  who  am  a fuppliant  to 
“ ftrangers,  mull  neceftarily  fpeak  through  affection  to  thee  : Hear  then: 
“ The  mind  of  this  prince  is  alienated  from  thee ; he  faid,  fecretly,  When  I 
“ have  killed  Sanjivaca , I fhall  fatisfy  all  my  family  with  food  ! Upon  this, 
“ the  bull  was  exceflively  afflicted,  and  the  fhakal  again  fpake : Thy  grief 
“ is  vain ; at  a feafonable  time  fome  great  a£t  mull  be  atchieved  ! Sanji- 
“ vaca  having  thought  anxioufly  for  a moment,  anfwered.  This  is  kindly 
“ faid,  no  doubt ! And  then  he  thought  within  himfelf,  how  the  truth  of 
“ this  bufinefs  might  be  afcertained : 

“ For : 

w Many  a bad  man  receives  luftre  from  the  goodnefs  of  his  protestor, 
“ like  the  black  powder  rubbed  on  the  eye  of  a beautiful  woman. 

“ Still  farther : 

“ A prince  attended  with  great  care,  infures  not  happinefs  : What  won- 
“ der  is  there  in  that  ? He,  indeed,  is  an  extraordinary  perfon,  who,  being 
“ diligently  ferved,  becomes  an  enemy. 

“ Therefore,  the  duty  of  a fervant  is  endlefs. 

“ He  who  tor  fome  caufe  is  angry,  becomes  mild  when  that  caufe  is 

“ removed ; 
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“ removed ; but  he  whofe  mind  is  rancorous  without  caufe,  how  can 
“ fuch  a man  have  any  reafon  to  be  pleafed  ? 

“ Then  he  faid  aloud:  My  friend,  what  offence  have  I given  to  the 
“prince?  Yet  princes  commit  injuries  without  caufe!  Even  fo,  faid 
M Damanaca. 

“ Yet  hear:. 

“ Though  good  is  done  by  the  learned  or  the  handfome,  yet  a little 
“ hatred  is  occafioned  through  envy  ; and  though  they  injure  you  to  your 
w face,  yet  they  meet  with  friendfhip  from  the  mifapprehenfion  of  royal 
“ minds,  who  are  fubfervient  to  more  than  one  nature. 

“ The  office  of  an  attendant  on  them  is  extremely  difficult,  and  not 
M to  be  performed  even  by  faints. 

“ Again 

n A hundred  good  works  are  loft  upon  the  wicked ; a hundred  wife 
“ words  are  loft  upon  fools ; a hundred  good  precepts  are  loft  upon  the 
“ obftinate ; a hundred  fciences  upon  thofe  who  never  refled. 

“Yet  more 

l 

“ In  the  fandal-tree  are  ferpents ; in  the  waters,  lotus-flowers,  but 
“ crocodiles  alfo;  even  virtues  are  marred  by  the  vicious;  in  all  enjoy- 
“ ments  there  is  lomething  which  impairs  our  happinefs.” 

u This  lord  of  ours,  faid  Damanaca,  is  known  to  me  for  having  honey 
“ in  his  words,  and  poifon  in  his  bofom. 


“ Since : 
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“ Since: 

“ He,  who  ftretches  out  his  hand  from  a diftance,  whofe  eyes  over- 
“ flow  with  tears,  who  refpedfully  fits  on  half  the  feat,  who  embraces 
“ clofely  all  that  approach  him,  who  fhews  veneration  with  gentle  words 
“ and  queftions,  who  bears  poifon  internally,  and  carries  fweetnefs  in  his 
“ exterior,  who  is  good  only  by  delufion,  what  wonderful  ading  is  this? 
“ He  mull  have  been  inftruded  by  a wicked  preceptor. 

“ Yet  obferve: 

“ A fhip  is  ufed  in  palling  the  dangerous  ocean;  a lamp,  ufed  in 
“ darknefs ; a fan,  in  a perfect  calm ; and  a hook,  in  humbling  the  pride 
“ of  an  elephant.  Thus,  in  this  world,  nothing  exifts  for  which  a re- 
“ medy  has  not  been  framed  by  the  Creator ; but,  in  my  opinion,  the 
“ Creator  himfelf  would  fail  in  his  efforts  to  corred  the  bad  thoughts  of 
“ the  wicked. 

“ Miferable,  O miferable  me ! faid  Sanjivaca ; here  am  I,  who  feed  on 
“ vegetables  only,  to  be  mangled  by  this  lion ! Then  again  he  faid  within 
“ himfelf:  Yes,  the  lion,  alienated  from  me,  through  fome  wicked  calum- 
“ niator,  has  refolved  on  a breach  of  friendfhip.  Hence  it  is,  that  a king 
“ muft  ever  be  dreaded;  for  the  mind  of  a prince  is  fometimes  eftranged 
“ by  an  evil  counfellor;  and  how  fhould  the  wrift  of  a marble  ftatue  be 
“ repaired,  when  it  is  once  broken  ? 

“ Again: 

“ The  thunderbolt,  and  the  wrath  of  a king,  are  two  objeds  of  great 
“ terror;  but  the  former  only  falls  on  one  place,  the  fecond  fpreads  ruin 
“ on  all  fides. 


“ Therefore, 
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“ Therefore,  by  battle  muft  protedion  from  death  be  fought;  to 
“ fupplicate  him  would  now  be  abfurd. 

“ Since  : 

“ Either  by  dying  bravely,  I attain  blifs  in  heaven  ; or  by  flaying  my 
“ foe,  felicity  on  earth ; both  thefe  heroick  ads  are,  no  doubt,  hard  to  be 
“ atchieved. 

4‘  This,  too,  is  the  time  for  battle  : 

“ Since : 

“ When,  by  declining  a battle,  death  is  inevitable  ; and  in  battle,  life 
41  is  doubtful ; then,  fay  the  wife,  is  the  only  moment  for  entering  the 
44  field. 

“ Befides : 

“ When  a wife  man,  even  without  fighting,  perceives  not  the  leaft 
“ affedion  fhewn  him,  then  he  refolves  to  die  together  with  his  enemy. 

“ Yet  more  : 

“ By  vidory,  a hero  acquires  abundance ; by  death,  the  daughter  of  a 
“ god  for  his  confort : all  bodies  perifh  in  an  inftant,  what  then  fhould 
“ caufe  fear  of  death  in  battle  ? 

“ Then  he  faid,  aloud,  to  Damanaca  : O ! my  friend,  inform  me  how 
u I fhall  know  that  the  lion  intends  to  deftroy  me  ? When  he  fhall  look 
“ at  thee,  faid  his  falfe  friend,  with  his  ears  ered,  with  his  tail  waving, 

4i  couching 
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“ couching  low,  with  his  feet  and  his  mouth  wide  open  ; then  Ihew  thy 
“ own  ftrength. 

“ For : 

“ An  inglorious  warrior,  from  whom  no  repulfe  is  feared,  is  trampled 
“ on  by  the  multitude,  without  .apprehenfion ; fee  how  they  fet  their 
“ feet  on  a heap  of  afhes. 

“ But  let  all  this  be  done  very  fecretly  by  thee  ; otherwife,  neither  thou 
“ nor  I fhall  remain  alive. 

“ Damanaca , having  faid  this,  went  to  Carataca , who  afked  him 
<{  what  he  had  accomplilhed.  A complete  rupture,  anfwered  he,  be- 
“ tween  them.  No  doubt,  faid  Carataca , for  who  is  a friend  of  the 
“ wicked  ? Who  that  is  enraged,  is  not  implored  ? Who  is  not  fatisfied 
4<  with  abundance  ? And  in  what  evil  art  thou  not  eminently  fkilful  ? 

“ Again  : 

“ A man,  though  happy  and  wife,  is  made  wicked  by  the  arts  of  the 
“ wicked. 

“ What  does  not  the  company  of  the  wicked  effedt  ? 

“ It  is  like  fire,  which  confumes  what  it  receives  in  its  bofom. 

“ Then,  Damanaca  going  to  the  lion,  faid  : The  traitor  comes,  in- 
“ tending  to  kill  thee ; let  the  king  ftand  on  his  defence ; and  continued, 
“ as  before,  to  irritate  the  lion.  Sanjivaca  then  approaching,  and  feeing 
“ the  lion  with  the  marks  of  altered  friendfhip,  deferibed  to  him,  exerted 

“ his 
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“ his  utmoft  refolution,  a terrible  conflict  enfued  between  them  ; but 
“ at  laft  the  bull  was  flain.  Pingalaca , fatigued  with  the  combat,  fat 
“ down  in  forrow,  and  exclaimed : O,  what  an  atrocious  a£t  have  I 
“ done  ! 


“ Since  : 

“ The  kingdom  is  enjoyed  by  ftrangers,  and  the  king  is  a veflel  filled 
“ with  iniquity ; a king  who  abandons  juftice,  is  like  a lion  who  flays 
“ an  elephant. 

“ Again  : 

“ If  one  region  of  the  world,  and  a virtuous  wife  minifter,  be  de- 
“ ftroyed  ; by  the  death  of  a virtuous  minifter,  a king  perifhes  ; by  the 
“ lofs  of  one  region  of  the  world,  another  may  be  gained ; but  not 
“ another  fervant. 

“ My  lord,  faid  Damanaca , what  is  this  fudden  change  of  mind,  that 
“ thou  art  afflicted  by  having  killed  an  enemy  l 

“ It  is  written  : 

“ If  a father,  or  a brother,  or  a fon,  or  a friend,  intend  deftru&ion  to 
“ the  king,  and  afpire  to  dominion,  the  king  muft  deftroy  them. 

“ Again  ; 

“ A prince  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  found  juftice,  muft  not  be 
“ too  merciful : a man  over  mild,  cannot  hold  riches  in  his  grafp. 


VOL.  VI. 
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“ Still 
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u Still  farther : 

“ Mercy  to  a friend,  or  a foe,  is  the  ornament  of  religious  men  ; but 
*'*  lenity  to  all  offenders,  is  a crime  in  a monarch. 

w Befides : 

“ When  a man  aims  at  dominion,  and  proudly  feeks  the  place  of 
u his  lord,  there  can  be  no  expiation  for  his  offence,  but  lofs  of 
“ life. 

“ Farther: 

“ A king  over-merciful,  a prieft  over-greedy,  and  a woman  difobe- 
“ dient  to  her  hufband,  an  ill-difpofed  companion,  an  unruly  fervant,  a 
“ negligent  counfellor,  and  he  who  acknowledges  not  a benefit  received ; 
“ thefe  feven  are  to  be  difmiffed. 

“ Thus  may  it  be  known,  that  a king’s  duties  are  two-fold  ; he  muft 
“ be  true  and  falfe,  harfh  and  courteous,  feek  wealth,  and  liberally  fpend 
“ it  ; always  giving  to  his  friends,  and  always  taking  their  property  ; in 
<l  every  refpeCt  refembling  an  harlot.  O,  fir  ! fince  thou  haft  deftroyed 
“ a foe,  why  art  thou  fad  ? Be  thou  ever  victorious,  O great  monarch  ! 
“ And  may  the  felicity  of  all  worlds  attend  thee  ! Saying  this,  he  took 
“ his  ftation. 

“ You  have  heard,”  faid  Vifhmifarman , il  how  friends  are  difunited  ; 
<l  what  will  you  now  hear  : fpeak.” 

“ We  have  heard  it,”  faid  the  princes,  “ with  great  delight.” 


“ Let 
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“ Let  us  conclude  then,”  faid  the  fage,  “ with  an  applicable  ftanza: 

“ May  a breach  of  friendfhip  be  in  the  manfion  of  the  enemies  ; and 
“ may  every  wicked  advifer,  dete&ed  in  time,  be  dragged  continually  to 
“ perdition  ; but  may  every  man  of  virtue  enjoy  all  profperity  ; and 
“ may  every  boy  delight  in  pleafing  and  ufeful  inftru&ion  !” 


THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 


On  War. 

At  a proper  time  for  refuming  the  converfation,  the  princes  thus  ad- 
dreffed  Vijhnufarman  : “ Having  heard  how  friendfhip  is  broken,  let  us, 
««  who  are  fons  of  a king,  be  delighted,  great  fir,  with  an  account  of  war.” 

<«  I will  difcourfe,”  faid  the  fage,  “ on  what  you  defire  to  know : hear, 
“ therefore,  the  narrative  of  a war,  the  firft  ftanza  of  which  is  this : 

“ The  geefe  and  peacocks  warred  with  equal  power  of  ftrength  ; but 
“ the  geefe  were  flain,  having  confided  in  crows,  who  were  in  the  man- 
“ fion  of  their  enemies.” 

“ How,”  faid  the  princes,  “ did  that  happen  ?” 

“ There  is,”  anfwered  Vijhnufarman , “ in  the  illand  of  Carpura  a 
u pool,  called  Pedmacelij  where  a royal  goofe,  named  Hiranyagarbha , 
“ lived  ; and  having  aflembled  all  the  water-birds,  was  anointed  king 
u over  them,  by  a folemn  bathing. 

**  Since  : 

“ If  there  be  not  a king  endued  with  every  virtue  where  there  be  a 
“ people,  the  nation  will  be  like  a fhip  without  a rudder,  tofled  about  in 
“ the  ocean. 


“ Again : 
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“ Again  : 

“ A monarch  preferves  the  people,  and  they  aggrandize  the  monarch ; 
“ and  by  that  aggrandizement  he  preferves  them  ; but  if  there  be  no  one 
“ called  king,  who  can  be  aggrandized  ? 

“ One  day  the  imperial  bird  was  reclining  at  eafe,  on  a long  and 
“ fhining  bed  of  lotus-flowers,  encircled  by  his  minifters  ; when  a baca , 
“ or  water-fowl,  named  Long-bill,  coming  from  a diftant  country,  made 
“ his  falutation,  and  fat  down  in  the  circle  : O Dirgbanruc  he  ! faid  the 
“ king,  thou  comeft  late  from  the  fartheft  limits  of  the  earth  ; give  ah 
“ account  of  thyfelf.  It  is  a long  account,  faid  he,  and  I ain  defirous  of 
“ relating  it ; but,  in  fadt,  I am  come  with  fpeed ; attend  to  my  narration, 
“ it  is  of  importance  to  you. 

tC  In  Jambudwipa  is  a mountain,  called  Vindhya , where  a peacock, 
“ named  Chitraverna , rules  over  nations  of  birds  ; while  his  attendants 
“ were  feeding,  they  faw  me  alfo  feeking  food  in  the  middle  of  a parched 
“ wood,  and  one  of  them  faid  to  me  : Who  art  thou  ? Whence  doft 
“ thou  come  ? I am  a fubjedt,  anfwered  I,  of  a mighty  prince,  named 
“ Hiranyagarbha , but  powerful  as  Chacravartia,  king  of  the  geefe  ; for 
“ my  amufement  I am  come  to  vifit  the  extremity  of  regions.  The 
“ bird  having  then  alked  : Which  of  the  two  countries  had  the  better 
“ climate,  and  the  better  fovereign  ? O ! exclaimed  I,  there  is  a great 
“ difference ; for  the  ifle  of  Carpura  is  another  paradife,  and  the  king  of 
“ geefe  is  a fecond  Jove : What  are  you  doing  in  this  dry  foil  ? Come, 
“ and  travel  to  my  country.  This  difcourfe  irritated  the  peacocks. 

“ As  it  is  written : 

“ A ferpent,  by  drinking  milk  only,  encreafes  his  venom  ; thus  a fool 
“ being  admonifhed,  is  provoked,  but  not  benefited. 


Again : 
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“ Again  : 

“ Let  a fenfible  man  be  admonifhed,  but  not  a fool  ; as  the  birds,  whcr 
“ gave  advice  to  the  monkeys,  were  driven  from  their  nefts. 

“ How  happened  that  ? faid  the  king. 

“ On  the  banks  of  the  Nermada , faid  the  water-fowl,  at  the  foot  of  a 
l(  mountain,  hands  a large  famula-tree,  in  the  middle  of  which  fome 
“ birds  had  built  their  nefts,  and  lived,  with  pleafure,  for  years.  Once, 
ie  the  fky,  refembling  an  azure  mantle,  became  obfcured  with  thick 
“ clouds,  and  a heavy  fhower  began  to  fall ; when  thefe  birds  faw  a herd 
“ of  monkeys,  running  under  the  tree,  trembling  with  the  pain  of  cold, 
lt  they  were  moved  with  companion,  and  faid : Halo  \ monkeys,  we  have 
“ raifed  nefts,  made  of  herbs  brought  in  our  bills ; why  do  you  join  your 
“ hands  and  feet  together  with  fuch  affliction?  The  monkeys  hearing 

this,  were  difpleafed,  and  faid  among  themfelves : Oh  ! thefe  birds 
“ who  fit  happily  in  the  middle  of  their  nefts,  fecured  from  the  wind,. 
“ are  deriding  our  expofed  fituation:  Be  it  fo — the  fhower  muft  ceafe. 
“ When  the  rain  at  laft  was  over,  the  monkeys  climbed  up  the  trees, 
“ and  broke  all  the  nefts  on  the  branches,  fo  that  the  birds’  eggs 
“ were  thrown  to  the  ground.  Hence,  I faid  : Admonifh  a man  of 
“ fenfe,  &c. 

“ What  happened  afterwards  ? faid  the  monarch.  The  birds,  anfwered. 
“ Long-bill,  faid,  angrily,  who  made  your  goofe  a king?  I anfwered, 
M with  equal  rage.  Who  conferred  royalty  on  your  peacock?  Hearing 
“ this,  they  all  fell  upon  me,  intending  to  kill  me : I fhowed  my  utmoft 
u prowefs : 

“ For ; 


u Sometimes 
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u Sometimes  lenity  is  the  grace  of  a man;  but  before  vi&ory  is 
gained,  violence  becomes  him. 

“ The  king  fmiled,  and  faid : 

“ He  who  knows  not  the  ftrength  and  weaknefs  of  himielf  and  others, 
mull  be  routed  by  his  enemies. 

“ Again: 

“ The  afs,  who  had  been  fed  on  good  corn ; and  ignorantly  braying 
<4  in  the  hide  of  a tiger,  was  (lain  for  his  impertinence.  How  happened 
“ that  ? faid  the  birds. 

“ There  is,  anfwered  the  king,  in  Hajianapur , a fuller,  named  Vitafa , 
t(  whofe  afs,  weakened  by  carrying  exceflive  burdens,  was  like  an  animal 
4t  defirous  of  death.  The  mailer,  therefore,  carried  him  in  a tiger’s  hide, 
u and  left  him  in  a wood,  in  a field  of  corn.  The  owners  of  the  field, 
“ taking  him  at  a diflance  for  a tiger,  fled ; but  one  of  them,  covering 
“ himfelf  with  a piece  of  cloth  of  an  afs’s  colour,  (looped  down  to  bend 
“ his  bow ; and  the  afs  perceiving  him,  took  him  for  a female  of  his  own 
“ race,  fo  that  exulting  in  his  renewed  vigour,  he  began  braying,  and 
4<  running  towards  the  object  of  his  defire;  but  the  keeper  of  the  corn- 
“ field  knowing,  by  his  voice,  that  he  was  only  an  afs,  killed  him  with 
“ eafe.  Thence  I fay : The  afs,  &c. 

“ What  then?  faid  the  king.  The  birds,  anfwered  Long-bill,  ex- 
“ claimed,  O treafon ! O abominable  baca  ! how  durft  thou  calumniate 
our  fovereign ! No  mercy  mull  be  expected  from  us.  With  thefe  words 
“ they  all  pecked  me  with  their  beaks,  adding  with  rage : Oh,  thou  fool ! 
**  what  property  has  thy  unwarlike  gander  in  this  kingdom  ? A weak 
“ man  cannot  even  keep  his  money  in  his  hands:  How  fhould  this 
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“ coward  keep  his  realm  ? Or  rather,  what  realm  can  he  have  ? And 
“ thou ! a frog  born  in  a well ! go,  and  inform  thy  prote&or  of  this 
“ attack. 

“ Hear,  thou  idiot : 

“ A great  tree  muft  be  honoured  which  has  both  fruit  and  fhade;  if, 
“ by  heaven’s  will  it  has  no  fruit  on  it,  yet,  what  can  prevent  its  fhade  ? 

“ Again: 

“ Let  no  wife  man  ferve  a low  matter ; but  let  him  ferve  a man  of 
“ dignity. 

“ Even  milk  in  the  hand  of  a tavern  keeper  is  called  an  intoxicating 
“ liquor. 

“ Befides: 

“ A great  man  becomes  little,  and  his  virtue  is  diminifhed  by  a 
“ wicked  perfon,  like  the  image  of  an  elephant  in  a mirror. 

“ It  is  added : 

“ By  ufing  the  great  name  of  a powerful  king,  profperity  is  attained  j 
“ as  the  fawn  found  fecurity  by  naming  the  moon. 

“ How,  faid  I,  happened  that  ? 

“ In  the  foreft  of  Dandacci , faid  one  of  the  birds,  a herd  of  elephants, 
“ being  diftreffed  by  a fcarcity  of  rain  in  winter,  thus  addrefled  their 
“ king:  O,  Sir,  what  remedy  has  our  diftrefs ! Yonder  is  a pool  ufed 

“ by 
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**  by  little  quadrupeds,  who  are  bending  their  necks  to  drink  it;  but  we, 
“ parched  with  thirft,  whither  fhall  we  go  ? What  can  we  do  ? The  king 
“ of  the  elephants  hearing  this,  went  to  a little  diftance,  and  difeovered 
“ a pond  of  clear  wrater,  on  the  borders  of  which  were  fome  little  ante- 
lopes,  who  were  trodden,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  feet  of  the  ele- 
“ phants.  One  of  them,  named  Silainu  che,  thus  thought  within  him-* 
•“  felf : If  this  mighty  elephant  bring  his  herd  hither  every  day  to 
“ quench  their  thirft,  our  whole  race  will  be  deftroyed ! An  old  antelope, 
“ named  Vijaya , guefting  the  caufe  of  his  melancholy,  faid:  Be  not  for- 
xi  rowful;  I will  provide  a remedy  for  this  evil.  With  this  piomife* 
“ he  departed,  and  confidered  how  he  fhould  approach  the  elephant  near 
enough  to  addrefs  him  without  danger  : 

“ For: 

“ By  the  touch,  an  elephant  deftroys ; by  the  teeth,  a ferpent ; even 
by  giving  food,  a king ; and  by  fmiles,  a treacherous  man. 

“ I will,  therefore,  faid  he,  climb  up  yon  mountain,  and  thence  dif- 
“ courfe  with  him.  Having  done  as  he  had  refolved,  he  thus  began : 
“ O fovereign  of  elephants,  I come  to  thee,  by  the  command  of  that  great 
monarch  the  Moon.  Who  art  thou?  faid  the  elephant;  and  what  is 
“ thy  bufinefs?  Hear,  faid  Vijaya ; I am  an  ambaflador:  Though  wea- 
“ pons  are  raifed,  yet  an  ambaflador  fpeaks : nay,  more ; ambaftadors, 
“ though  they  declare  the  plain  truth,  are  not  furely  to  be  flain  by  you. 
“ I therefore  fpeak,  by  order  of  his  lunar  majefty.  In  driving  away  the 
“ antelopes,  wdio  are  appointed  keepers  of  the  pool  facred  to  Chandra , 
“ thou  haft  adled  improperly : we  antelopes  are  its  guardians : hence 
“ alfo  the  God  is  named  Saganca , or  fawn-fpotted.  When  the  pretended 
“ ambaflador  had  faid  this,  the  elephant  faid,  with  great  fear:  This  has 
“ been  done  by  me  through  ignorance;  we  will  not  again  come  hither. 
“ Come  then,  laid  Vijaya ; and  having  faluted  the  god  who  dwells  here, 
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w and  trembles  with  rage,  appeafe  him.  The  elephant  went,  and  as  it 
“ was  night,  the  antelope  fhewed  him  the  reflection  of  the  moon  quiver- 
“ ing  in  the  water,  and  commanded  him  to  make  proftration.  Great 
“ Sir,  faid  the  elephant,  my  offence  was  through  ignorance ; therefore, 
“ be  moved  to  forgivenefs : faying  this,  and  making  profound  falutation, 
“ he  went  his  way.  Therefore,  I faid : Ufing  a great  name,  &cc. 

“ So,  anfwered  I,  our  monarch  has  great  ftrength  and  great  power.  The 
“ birds  then  dragged,  and  ftruck  me,  faying:  Horrible  treafon ! Doff 
M thou  live  in  our  country,  and  traduce  our  fovereign  ? After  thefe  words, 
“ they  carried  me  before  their  king  Chitraverna ; who  looked  at  me ; 
“ while  they,  after  due  falutation,  thus  addrefled  him : Let  our  lord  hear : 
“ This  evil-minded  water-fowl,  though  living  in  our  land,  condemns  thy 
“ throne,  our  monarch.  Who  is  he  ? faid  the  prince ; and  whence  comes 
<c  he?  They  anfwered:  He  is  afubjeCtof  Hiranyagarbha,  and  comes  from 
“ the  ifle  of  Carpura.  I was  then  afked  by  the  prime-minifter,  a vul- 
“ ture,  who  was  the  vizir  at  my  court.  A large  water-bird,  named  Ser- 
“ * vajnya , faid  I.  He  is  well  employed,  faid  the  vulture,  becaufe  he  was 

born  in  that  country : 

“ Since: 

“ A king  fhould,  by  all  means,  chufe  a minifter  who  was  born  in  his 
u realm,  who  follows  the  profeflion  of  his  anceftors,  who  is  perfect  in 
“ religious  and  moral  duties,  void  of  arrogance,  has  read  the  body  of 
“ laws,  firmly  principled,  efteemed  wife,  and  the  author  of  prudent 
“ counfels. 

“ Then  a parrot  faid : 

**  The  ifle  of  Carpura , Sir,  lies  in  Jambndwipa\  and  your  majefty  has 
“ there  a juft  right  of  dominion!  True,  faid  the  peacock: 
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“ For: 

**  A proud  king,  a child,  and  a man  who  feeks  immenfe  wealth, 
“ grafp  at  what  is  unattainable : 

1‘  What  right  can  they  have  in  it  ? If,  faid  I,  dominion  were  obtained 
“ by  words  only,  then  might  all  Jambudwipa  be  fubjedt  to  my  king. 
“ How,  faid  the  peacock,  will  he  maintain  his  right  ? By  war,  anfwered 
“ I.  Go,  then,  faid  he,  fmiling,  and  make  preparation  for  it.  Send  thy 
“ own  ambaffador,  faid  I.  Who,  afked  the  king,  will  go  on  this 
“ embaffy? 

“ Fort 

“ An  ambaffador  fhould  be  thus  qualified : 

“ Faithful , honefi , pure,  fortunate,  mild , laborious , patient , a Brahmen , 
“ knowing  the  hearts  of  others,  and  extremely  fugacious: 

“ Again : 

“ Noble,  true,  eloquent,  profperous,  affable,  exadt  in  delivering  his 
“ meffage,  with  a good  memory : 

“ An  ambaffador  fhould  have  thefe  feven  qualities.  There  are  many 
‘‘  fuch  ambaffadors;  but  a Brahmen  muft  be  appointed; 

“ For: 

Let  a prince  conciliate  the  Gods  to  himfelf,  and  not  long  immo- 
“ derately  for  wealth ; even  by  the  company  of  Siva , the  black  hue  of 
“ the  venom  is  not  to  be  removed. 


“ The 
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“ The  parrot,  therefore,  muft  go.  Having  thus  fpoken,  he  faid  to  the 
“ parrot:  Go  thou  with  him,  and  declare  our  pleafure.  As  the  king 
“ commands,,  be  it  done,  faid  the  parrot ; but  with  that  mifchievous  baca 
“ I cannot  travel. 

“ Thus  it  is  written  r 

/ * ) 

44  A bad  companion  makes  a bad  condition;  the  fruit  is  certain;  as 
“ the  ten-mouthed  giant  carried  Seta  away ; and  as  the  ocean  was  bound; 
44  in  chains. 

44  Further:: 

w - > 

“ We  muft  never  ftand,  we  muft  never  go,  with  a wicked  perfon ! 
44  By  Handing  with  a crow,  the  goofe  was  killed ; and  the  vartace,  by 
46  moving.. 

44  How  was  that  ? faid  the  king;, 

44  In  the  road  to  Ujjayani , near  the  border  of  it,  is  a large  pippel-tree; 
“ where  a wild  gander  and  a crow  had  lived  a long  time.  Under  this 
44  tree,  a traveller,  fatigued  by  the  fummer  heat,  flept  in  the  fhade,  with 
44  his  bow  lying  by  him ; and  whilft  he  flept,  the  fhade,  for  a fhort  time, 
“ left  his  face ; and  the  wild  goofe  on  the  tree,  feeing  his  face  enlight- 
“ ened  with  funbeams,  was  moved  with  pity,  and  extending  his  wings 
44  over,  fhadowed  him.  The  traveller,  in  deep  fleep,  opened  his  mouth 
4<  wide,  and  the  crow,  letting  his  dung  fall  into  it,  flew  away.  When 
“ he  awoke,  and  found  his  mouth  defiled,  he  looked  up,  and  perceiving 
44  the  wild  goofe,  fhot  him.  Thence  I fay:  We  muft  never  ftand,  we 
44  muft  never  walk,  &c. 


44  Now 
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**  Now  I will  tell  you  what  happened  to  the  vartace : 

“ Hear  : 

“ On  a certain  day,  all  the  birds  made  a feftival  in  honour  of  Garuda. 
•*  On  the  fea  fhore,  where  they  were  walking,  a crow  and  a vartace  flew 
“ together ; a fhepherd,  attending  the  feaft,  carried  on  his  head  a pot  of 
“ curds,  which  the  crow,  from  time  to  time,  pecked  at;  upon  this,  he  fet 
“ the  pot  on  the  ground,  and  raifing  his  head,  faw  both  birds,  and  pur- 
“ fued  them ; but  the  crow,  while  he  flopped  to  breathe,  flew  off,  and 
“ the  fmall  bird  who  moved  flowly  was  killed  by  him.  Therefore,  I re- 
w peat:  We  muff  never  ftand,  we  muff  never  move,  &c. 

u I then  fpoke  thus:  Brother  parrot,  why  doff  thou  fpeak  fo  unkindly 
“ of  me  ? Thou  art,  in  refpedt  of  me,  as  the  feet  of  my  king.  Be  it  fo, 
w anfwered  he : 

“ Neverthelefs : 

*4  The  foft  words  of  the  deceitful  make  me  fearful  of  mifchief;  like  the 
M fmell  of  flowers  out  of  feafon. 

44  And  thy  wickednefs  in  talking  has  been  fully  known  to  me ; for 
u thy  fpeeches  have,  before  this,  been  the  caufe  of  a war  between  two 
“ princes, 

“ Though  a crime  be  committed  even  in  prefence  of  a fool,  he  re- 
“ joices,  like  the  chariot-maker,  who  had  his  wife  and  her  lover  over  his 
“ head. 

“ How  was  that?  faid  I.  He  anfwered  : 
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“ In  Srinagarna  lived  a carpenter,  named  Mandamati , or  little-fenfe, 
“ who  knowing  his  wife  to  be  unchafte,  but  not  having  with  his  own 
i(  eye  feen  her  with  her  lover,  told  her  one  day,  he  was  going  to  another 
“ town,  and  took  his  leave;  yet,  without  going  far,  he  returned,  and  con- 
“ cealing  himfelf  in  his  houfe,  lay  under  the  bed.  The  adulterer,  in  full 
“ confidence  that  the  hufband  was  abfent,  was  fent  for  in  the  evening, 
“ and  fat  fporting  with  her  on  the  bed;  when  fhe  touching  fomething 
“ with  her  foot,  and  concluding  that  it  was  her  hufband,  began  to  lament. 
“ Her  lover  afked,  what  was  the  reafon  of  this.  She  anfwered : He  that 
“ is  the  lord  of  my  life  is  abfent ; and  this  town,  though  full  of  inhabit- 
(i  ants,  appears  to  me  like  a defert.  Why,  faid  he,  fhould  this  carpenter 
u be  an  objedt  of  fuch  affection ? he  who  calls  thee  a harlot!  Cruel  man ! 
“ faid  fhe,  what  doft  thou  fay?  Though  fharp  things  be  fpoken,  and 
“ though  a wife  be  feen  with  a look  of  anger;  yet,  when  her  hufband  is 
“ appeafed,  fhe  returns  to  her  duty. 

“ Again : 

“ A hufband  is  the  chief  ornament  of  a wife,  though  fhe  have  no 
“ other  ornament ; but  though  adorned,  yet,  without  him,  fhe  has  no 
“ ornament. 

“ Thou,  an  adulterer,  with  whom  the  levity  of  my  mind  caufed  me  to 
“ fin,  art  like  a tambula-flower,  worn  a little  while,  and  foon  thrown 
“ afide : but  my  hufband,  by  his  fupreme  dominion,  has  power  to  give 
“ or  fell  me  to  the  gods  or  the  Brahmens.  What  need  is  there  of  many 
“ words ; in  his  life  I live,  and  in  his  death  I muff  die,  as  I certainly 
“ will. 

“ For: 

“ As  many  hairs  as  are  in  the  human  body,  multiplied  by  a croire, 

“ and 
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“ and  half  a croire,  Co  many  years  will  fhe  live  in  heaven,  who  dies  with 
if  her  hufband. 

“ Again : 

“ As  a charmer  draws  a ferpent  from  his  hole,  thus  a good  wife  taking 
“ her  hufband  from  a place  of  torture,  enjoys  happinefs  with  him. 

“ Yet  more : 

“ When  a faithful  wife  hears  her  hufband  is  dead  in  a diftant  country, 
“ fhe  abandons  life,  and  accompanies  him. 

“ Hear  now  the  fruit  of  fuch  virtue : 

“ If  he  be  bound  in  hell  with  the  ftrongeft  chains,  yet  fhe  takes  him 
“ by  the  hand,  and  leads  him  to  heaven  by  the  force  of  her  piety  ! 

“ The  carpenter  hearing  all  this,  thought  within  himfelf:  I am  a 
“ wonderful  man,  to  poffefs  fuch  a wife ! a wife  who  fpeaks  of  me  fo 
“ affe&ionately,  whofe  love  is  innate.  Saying  this,  he  could  not  reftrain 
“ himfelf,  but  raifed  on  his  head  the  couch,  with  his  wife,  and  her  gal- 
“ lant.  Thence,  I fay : Though  a crime,  &c. 

“ After  this,  having  faluted  the  king  as  if  he  had  adminiftered  juftice, 
“ I was  difmiffed.  Now,  Sir,  the  parrot  is  coming  after  me ; knowing  all 
“ this,  thou  wilt  a£t  as  is  expedient.  Sir,  faid  Chacravacay  fmiling,  this 
“ Dirghamuc  he,  having  travelled  to  a foreign  country,  has  performed  the 
“ king’s  bufinefs  to  the  belt  of  his  power;  but  this  is  a fault  in  his 
“ nature : 

“ For: 


“ Give 
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“ Give  a hundred  pieces,  rather  than  go  to  war.  This  is  the  rule  in 
“ the  facred  code: — To  war  without  neceffity,  is  the  part  of  a fool ! 

“ After  fuch  an  affront,  faid  the  king,  war  feems  unavoidable.  Sir, 
“ faid  the  minifter,  I will  fpeak  in  private  without  thefe  hearers. 

“ For: 

“ As  words  form  an  echo,  fo  the  eye,  and  the  motions  of  the  body, 

are  comprehended  by  the  fagacious:  let  prudent  men,  therefore, 
“ give  counfel  in  fecret. 

“ Befides : 

“ By  winks,  by  the  walk,  by  action  of  fpeech,  by  the  motion  of  the 
“ eye,  and  the  lip,  a wife  man  difcovers  the  mind. 

“ When  he  had  faid  this,  the  king  and  his  vizir  remained,  while  the 
u reft  departed,  each  a different  way. 

“ This  I know,  Sir,  faid  the  minifter,  that  this  bufinefs  of  fending 
“ an  ambaffador,  has  been  effected  by  the  baca. 

“ For: 

“ A fick  man  is  an  advantage  to  phyficians ; a meffenger  to  the  met- 
“ fenger’s  lord  ; a fool  to  the  learned  ; a king’s  fubjedt  to  a warrior. 

“ Let  this  be  the  caufe,  faid  the  king  ; but  now  fay  what  muft  be 
“ done  ? Sir,  faid  Chacravaca , let  an  ambaffador  be  fent : then  we 
“ fhall  know  the  whole  affair,  and  the  enemies  ftrength  or  weaknefs. 


u Thus, 
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“ Thus,  indeed,  it  is  written  : 

“ Let  an  ambaflador  be  the  king’s  eye,  in  furveying  his  own  and 
“ every  other  region  ; and  in  difcerning  what  is  practicable,  and  what 
“ is  impracticable  : — He  who  has  no  fuch  eye  is  blind ! 

“ Let  him  take  a fecond  perfon,  a confidential  afliftant  j and  when 
“ any  fecret  bufinefs  is  concerted,  let  him  remain  himfelf,  and  fend  back 
“ his  afliftant. 

“ Thus  it  is  written  : 

“ In  the  place  of  a foreign  king,  let  a wife  man  converfe  with  ambaf- 
“ fadors,  who  know  the  divine  books,  are  devout,  and  of  a facred 
“ character. 

“ A confidential  minifter  fhould  be  one  who  travels  by  land  and 
“ water.  Let  fome  other  (rice-bird)  be  fent,  but  not  this  baca ; let 
“ him  remain  in  your  palace  : but  let  all  this  be  kept  iecret  ; for  good 
“ counfel  is  betrayed  by  fix  ears.  This  alfo  is  the  cafe  of  a fecret ; let 
“ the  king,  therefore,  confult  only  with  himfelf  and  another. 

“ Hear: 

“ By  revealing  a fecret,  the  faults  of  a prince  cannot  be  corrected  : — - 
44  this  the  moralifts  know. 

“ He  faid,  eagerly,  I have  an  excellent  ambaflador.  Then,  faid  the 
“ minifter,  thou  haft  obtained  victory. 

“ While  they  were  fpeaking,  a chamberlain  entered  and  faid : A 
“ parrot,  from  Jambudwipa , is  arrived  at  the  palace  gate.  The  king 
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“ looked  at  Chacravaca , who  faid : Let  an  apartment  be  prepared 
“ for  him,  and  let  him  repair  to  it ; after  that  he  fhall  be  prefented. 
“ The  chamberlain  faid : Be  it  as  the  king  commands : and  after  that 
“ went  with  the  parrot  to  his  Ration. 

“ War,  faid  the  king,  is  now  fettled.  Yet,  Sir,  faid  the  minifter,  it 
“ muft  not  take  place.  For,  what  is  that  treafurer,  or  what  is  that  coun- 
“ fellor,  who  advifes  his  prince  to  make  war  without  due  confideration  ? 

“ It  is  written  : 

“ Let  a wife  king  drive  for  vi&ory  if  he  be  attacked  ; but  let  him 
“ not  make  war.  Since,  if  two  kings  fight,  both  cannot  be  vi&ors. 

“ And  : 

tc  Every  man  is  a hero,  who  has  not  been  in  battle : and  who,  that 
“ has  not  feen  the  ftrength  of  another,  is  not  arrogant  ? 

“ Farther : 

“ A great  ftone  is  not  railed,  by  men,  without  labour : but  if  a man 
“ can  attain  great  fuccefs  with  little  efforts,  the  fruits  of  his  virtue  is 
“ great. 

“ Neverthelefs,  when  war  is  determined  on,  it  muft  be  vigoroufly 
“ conduced  : 

“ For: 

“ As  corn  produces  its  fruit,  among  men,  in  due  feafon ; thus,  good 
“ conduct  produces  fruit,  O king ! after  a long  time,  and  not  on  a fudden. 

“ Yet 
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“ Yet  more : 

M A great  king  fhould  fear  his  enemies  at  a diftance  : but  when  near, 
“ ad  with  valour.  In  the  midft  of  danger,  it  is  a dreadful  crime  to  be 
“ inadive. 

“ Again  : 

“ The  deftroyer  of  all  fuccefles,  is  ill-timed  apprehenfion  of  danger. 

“ He  then  added : The  king  Chitraverna  is  exceedingly  ftrong. 
“ That  we  Ihould  engage  with  a ftrong  foe,  is  not  advifeable  : it  would 
“ be  like  a man  aflailing  an  elephant  on  foot. 

“ Befides : 

“ He  is  a fool,  who,  not  having  attained  a proper  time,  engages  his 
“ enemy.  A conteft  with  the  ftrong,  would  be  like  attempting  to  fly 
<l  with  the  wings  of  an  infed. 

“ Yet  more : 

“ Let  a warrior  keep  his  arms  referved,  as  a tortoife  contrads  his 
“ limbs ; then,  when  he  has  an  opening,  let  him  rife  up  like  an  en- 
“ raged  ferpent. 

“ Hear,  O king ! 

“ Againft  a great  prince,  a fmall  one  may  perform  much  in  due  feafon, 
“ if  he  know  ftratagems  : as  the  inundation  of  a fmall  river  can  tear  up 
“ the  roots  of  trees  like  grafs. 
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“ In  this  manner  let  the  parrot,  having  confided  in  us,  be  kept,  until 

“ a neceflary  fortification  can  be  prepared : 

* • • ..  ..  , » 

“ For  : 

“ One  bowman  Handing  on  the  centre  wall,  may  fight  an  hundred,  or 
“ even  an  hundred  thoufand ; a caftle,  therefore,  is  neceflary. 

“ It  is  added  : 

“ A prince  ftationed  in  his  enemy’s  country  without  a fortrefs,  unable 
“ to  repel  his  foe,  neceflarily  falls,  like  a man  out  of  a lhip. 

“ Again : 

“ A fortrefs  muft  be  built  with  large  battlements,  and  lofty  walls,  fup- 
“ plied  with  veflels,  implements,  provifions,  and  water,  with  a hill,  a 
“ river,  a dry  plain,  and  a wood. 

“ Yet  more : 

“ Of  great  extent ; difficult  of  accefs  ; fufficiency  of  water,  and  grain  ; 
“ with  {lore  of  wood  ; a fit  place  for  ingrefs,  and  egrefs ; thefe  are  the 
“ feven  excellencies  of  a caftle. 

“ Who,  faid  the  king,  can  be  employed  in  building  it  ? 

“ Whoever,  anfwered  the  minifter,  is  eminently  fkilful  in  the  bufinefs, 
“ let  him  be  employed  ; in  fuch  bufinefs,  whoever  is  inexperienced  in  it 
“ is  a dunce,  though  he  may  know  all  the  faftras  : let  the  faras,  there- 
“ fore,  be  ordered  to  attend. 


“ The 
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“ The  order  being  iflued,  and  the  faras  attending,  the  king  thus  ad- 
“ drefled  him  : O faras  ! thou  muft  build  a fortrefs.  The  faras,  having 
“ paid  his  homage,  fpoke  thus  : A fortrefs,  O king  ! has  long  been  pro- 
“ vided,  namely,  a large  pool ; but  an  ifland  in  the  middle  of  it  fhould  be 
“ fupplied  with  a quantity  of  grain  ; fince,  of  all  ftores,  great  monarch  ! 

“ a ftore  of  grain  is  moft  ufeful : a bright  gem  taken  into  the  mouth 
“ will  not  preferve  life. 

“ Befides : 

“ Of  all  taftes,  the  tafte  of  fait  is  moft  excellent ; let  fait  be  ufed,  with- 
“ out  which  the  beft  dilh  would  be  unfavoury. 

“ Go,  fpeedily,  faid  the  king,  and  make  all  ready. 

“ While  the  king  was  fpeaking  the  wardour  entered,  and,  after  faluta- 

tion,  faid  : The  fovereign  of  the  crows,  O king  ! named  Meghaverna , 
“ is  arrived  from  Sinhaladwipa , and  folicits  the  honour  of  feeing  the 
“ feet  of  our  prince  ! The  crow,  faid  the  king,  is  a wife  bird,  and  has 
“ feen  much  of  the  world  ; let  him  be  gracioufly  received.  It  is  even  fo, 
“ faid  Chacravaca ; but,  O king  ! the  crow  is  a land-bird,  and  is  con- 
“ fidered  as  rejected  by  our  race,  which  differs  widely  from  him : how 
“ can  he  be  received  ? 

“ It  is  thus  written  : 

“ A fool  who  leaves  his  own  race,  and  delights  in  another,  is  deftroyed 
u by  ftrangers,  like  the  blue  fhakal. 

“ How,  faid  the  king,  did  that  happen  ? 

“ T'bere  is,  faid  the  minifter,  in  the  city  of  Vjjayani  a fhakal,  who 

“ going 
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“ going  one  night,  for  his  pleafure,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town,  fell 
“ into  a pot  of  indigo  ; and,  unable  to  rife  out  of  it,  lay  in  it,  as  if  he 
“ were  dead.  In  the  morning  the  owner  of  the  indigo  pulled  him  out, 
“ and  threw  him  out  of  the  room  ; when  he,  concealing  himfelf,  ran 
u away  to  the  foreft.  Perceiving  that  he  was  of  a dark  blue  colour,  he 
te  thus  thought  within  himfelf : I am  now  of  a divine  colour,  the  colour 
“ of  Crifhna  ! What  greatnefs,  therefore,  may  I not  attain  ? Having  ac- 
“ cordingly  fummoned  the  reft  of  the  fhakals,  he  faid  to  them : The 
“ deity  of  this  wood  has  himfelf  anointed  me  fovereign  of  it,  with  the 
“ juice  of  celeftial  herbs  ; fee  my  holy  colour  : to-day,  therefore,  I mull 
“ begin  the  difcharge  of  my  duty,  and  by  my  command  juftice  fhall  be 
“ adminiftered  in  the  foreft. 

“ The  beafts,  perceiving  his  diftinguifhing  colour,  fell  proftrate,  and 
“ paid  homage,  faying  : As  the  king  commands  ! and  then  w*as  fupreme 
“ dominion  conferred  on  him  by  all  the  animals  of  his  race.  Soon  after, 
u when  he  had  alfo  aflembled  a herd  of  lions,  tigers,  and  other  beafts, 
“ deceived  by  his  appearance,  he  defpifed  his  fpecies,  and  difmiffed  all  the 
“ fhakals,  who  were  much  afflicted  with  their  difgrace  ; but  an  old  fhakal 
“ arofe  among  them,  and  faid  : Be  not  grieved,  I promife  you  relief ; we, 
“ who  know  him,  are  driven  from  him  ; but  as  he  feeks  to  ruin  us,  I 
“ mull  contrive  to  deftroy  him.  The  lions,  tigers,  and  the  reft,  imagine, 
“ from  his  blue  hide,  that  he  is  a monarch  ; but  be  it  our  care  that  he 
u may  be  detected  : thus  may  we  effect  our  purpofe ; one  evening,  when 
“ you  are  all  colle<fted  before  him,  fet  up  a loud  cry;  when  he  hears  it, 
“ his  nature  will  prompt  him  to  join  in  it : 

“ For  : 

“ Whatever  is  natural  to  any  one,  can  hardly  be  difcontinued : fhould 
“ a dog  be  made  a king,  he  will  ftill  gnaw  leather. 


“ The 
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“ The  tigers,  &c.  knowing  his  voice,  will  deftroy  him.  This  being 
11  done,  the  confequence  followed. 

“ As  it  is  written  : 

“ Our  natural  enemy  knows  our  former  crimes,  our  heart,  and  our 
“ ftrength ; fo  that  he  penetrates  and  deftroys,  as  fire  burns  a dry  tree. 
“ Thence,  I fay : A fool  who  leaves  his  own  flock,  &c. 

“ Though  it  be  fo,  faid  the  king,  yet  confider,  fince  he  comes  from  a 
t{  great  diftance,  what  reafon  can  there  be  for  rejecting  him  ? 

“ O king,  faid  Chacravaca , an  ambaflador  is  difpatched,  and  a fortrefs 
“ built ; let  the  parrot  fee  this,  and  depart,  fince  Chanacya , by  employing 
“ a fagacious  meflenger,  deftroyed  Nanda  ; let  a king,  therefore,  encircled 
“ with  warriors,  receive  an  ambaflador  who  comes  from  a diftance. 

“ Upon  this  a council  was  aflembled,  and  the  parrot  introduced,  to- 
“ gether  with  the  crow,  named  Meghaverna . 

**  The  parrot,  raifing  his  head  a little  when  he  entered  the  hall  of 
“ audience,  faid,  aloud : Hear,  O Hyranyagarbha!  the  profperous  Chitra- 
“ verna , king  of  kings  ! thus  commands  thee  : If  thou  value  thy  life,  or 
“ fortune,  come  fpeedily,  and  pay  homage  at  our  feet ; if  not,  be  afiured 
“ of  expulfion  from  thy  territory. 

“ The  king  anfwered,  in  a rage  : Who,  among  you,  is  not  my  fubjedl  ? 
“ Then  Meghaverna  rofe,  and  faid  : Give  the  word,  O king ! and  I will 
“ put  this  bafe  parrot  to  death.  The  minifter  then  firmly  addrefled  the 
“ king,  and  the  crow,  in  thefe  words  : 


tl  Yet  hear : 
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“ That  is  no  council,  at  which  the  aged  attend  not ; they  are  not  aged, 
“ who  fpeak  not  with  juftice ; that  is  not  juftice,  which  is  unaccom- 
“ panied  with  truth  ; and  there  is  no  truth  where  fear  prevails. 

“ This  is  clear  law.  The  parrot  is  a Brahmen  ; but  an  ambaflador, 
u though  a barbarian,  muft  not  be  flain : a king  fpeaks  by  the  mouth  of 
“ his  ambaflador,  who,  though  weapons  be  railed  for  war,  merely  delivers 
“ his  meflage. 

“ Farther : 

“ Who  confiders  himfelf  debafed,  becaufe  an  ambaflador  reports,  that 
“ others  magnify  themfelves  ? They  who  are  refpedtable,  are  fo  in  them- 
**  felves : a meflenger  fpeaks  only  as  he  is  inftrudted. 

“ The  king,  neverthelefs,  and  the  crow,  expreflfed  their  natural  warmth 
“ of  temper  ; and  the  parrot,  rifing  from  his  feat,  departed  : after  which, 
“ an  officer,  fent  by  the  minifter,  complimented  him  with  an  ornament 
“ of  gold,  and  then  difmifled  him. 

“ The  parrot  returned  to  the  Vindhya  mountains,  and  paid  his  refpe&s 
“ to  Chitraverna , who  feeing  him,  faid  : Well,  my  ambaflador,  what  is 
“ the  ftate  of  things  ? What  fort  of  a country  is  it  ? O king  ! anfwered 
“ the  parrot,  the  ftate  of  things  is  Ihortly  this : A war  muft  be  refolved 
“ on  ; the  ifland  of  Carpura  is  a terreftrial  paradife ; how  can  I paint  it 
“ in  proper  colours  ? 

“ The  king,  hearing  this,  convened  an  aflembly  of  his  moft  diftin- 
“ guiffied  minifters,  and,  having  taken  his  feat  in  council,  fpoke  thus : 
“ Now,  fince  war  muft  be  waged,  advife  what  is  to  be  done. 


“ As 
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“ As  it  is  written : 

“ Difcontented  priefts,  and  contented  princes,  are  alike  ruined  : modeft 
“ harlots,  and  immodefl;  women  of  rank,  are  alike  undone. 

“ A vulture,  named  Duraderji , or  far-feeing,  then  fpoke  thus  : O 
“ king  ! in  diftrefs,  war  is  not  to  be  waged : 

“ Since  : 

“ Whenever  the  counfellors  of  a monarch  are  well  difpofed,  and  his 
“ minifters  ferve  him  Readily,  and  when  the  foe  is  unprepared,  then  he 
w may  declare  war. 

® 

“ Let  an  aftrologer,  faid  the  king,  be  fummoned  by  this  my  order ; 
“ and  let  him  calculate. a propitious  day  for  our  expedition.  O king! 
ft  faid  the  minifter,  any  expedition,  at  prefent,  is  improper. 

“ Since : 


“ Fools  only  engage  on  a fudden,  without  afcertaining  the  ftrength  of 
u their  enemy ; and  moft  affuredly  receive  a number  of  drawn  fabres  on 
“ their  necks. 

“ Do  not,  faid  the  king,  oppofe,  on  all  occafions,  my  eager  defire ; but 
“ declare,  how  a prince,  who  feeks  victory,  muft  invade  a foreign  terri- 
“ tory.  I will  declare  it,  faid  the  vulture ; only  hear  ; yet  even  this  plan 
“ produces  dangerous  fruit : 


M Thus  it  is  written  : 


“ What  need  has  a prince  of  a counfellor  who  ads  not,  and  rea- 
vol.  vi.  r “ fons 
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“ fons  from  books  j by  memory,  prefcribing  a medicine,  no  diforder  is 
<f  cured. 

“ Is  the  country,  then,  faid  the  king,  not  to  be  invaded  ? that  fo  far  is 
“ fettled. 

“ I will  fpeak,  faid  the  minifter,  what  I have  heard  advifed. 

“ 1 . Whenever,  O king  ! there  is  fear  of  danger  with  a river,  a moun- 
**  tain,  a wood,  and  a caftle ; then  let  the  chief  commander  go  forth  with 
“ collected  troops,  exerted  ftrength. 

“ 2.  Then  the  principal  obferver  of  the  hoftile  force,  advance  firm, 
“ encircled  by  warriors  : in  the  centre,^  let  hufbands  and  wives,  with  the 
“ treafure,  be  placed ; and  all  who  are  weak. 

“ 3.  In  both  wings  let  the  cavalry  be  ftationed : by  the  horfes,  cha- 
“ riots  j by  the  chariots,  elephants ; by  the  elephants,  infantry. 

“ 4.  Then  let  the  fovereign  march,  giving  confidence  gradually  to  the 
“ difpirited,  furrounded  by  valiant  counfellors,  and  with  a great  force. 

“ 5.  Let  him  advance  with  elephants,  to  a ftation  that  is  watery  and 
“ mountainous ; with  horfes,  to  a level  and  dry  ftation ; let  him  pafs 
“ water  in  boats,  and  every  where  be  attended  with  foot-foldiers. 

“ 0.  The  march  of  elephants  is  advantageous  in  the  cloudy  feafon  ^ 
“ of  horfes,  in  the  fummer;  and  of  infantry,  in  all  feafons. 

“ 7.  When  armies  march  over  dangerous  roads,  they  mull  provide  for 
“ the  fafety  of  the  king ; but  if  he  deep,  though  guarded  by  heroes,  he 
“ negledts  his  duty. 


“ 8.  Let 
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“ 8.  Let  him  fmite,  let  him  deftroy  the  foe  with  hard  and  fharp 
tl  ftrokes ; and  when  he  enters  a foreign  country,  let  him  look  out  for  a 
“ wood  before  him. 

“ 9.  Where  the  king  is,  there  is  the  treafure ; where  there  is  no  trea- 
“ fure,  there  is  no  reigning;  but  let  him  impart  it  to  his  warriors:  Who 
“ would  not  fight  when  wealth  is  bellowed  ? 

“ 10.  No  man,  O king  ! is  the  Have  of  a man,  but  of  riches:  the  rank 
t(  of  a fpiritual  guide,  or  the  lownefs  of  a beggar,  depend  on  wealth,  or 
u the  want  of  it. 

“ll.  They  fight  to  prevent  a defeat,  and  mutually  defend  each  other; 
**  but  let  that  part  of  an  army  which  is  ever  fo  little  weak,  be  Rationed 
“ in  the  midll  of  the  forces. 

“ 12.  Let  the  fovereign  place  the  infantry  before  him;  and  take  his 
u llation.  While  the  foe  is  compelled  to  go  round  him,  let  him  lay 
*l  walle  the  country. 

“ 13.  On  a level  ground,  let  him  engage  with  chariots  and  horfes; 
“ on  the  water,  with  boats  and  elephants. 

“ 14.  In  a place  covered  with  trees  and  creeping  fhrubs,  let  him  ufe 
“ bows,  fwords,  and  Ihields,  and  other  weapons. 

“ 15.  Let  him  continually  moleft  his  enemy;  deftroying  their  food, 
w their  fields,  their  water,  their  wood,  and  their  entrenchments. 


“ 16.  Among  the  king’s  forces,  the  elephant  is  the  chief,  and  no 
“ other : an  elephant,  ufing  all  his  members,  is  conlidered  as  having  eight 


u 


arms. 
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“ 1 7.  The  horfe  is  the  ftrength  of  armies,  for  he  is  a moving  wall : 
“ a king,  therefore,  poffelfed  of  many  horfes,  is  vidorious  in  land-fights. 

‘f  18.  Warriors,  mounted  on  horfes,  are  hard  to  be  conquered,  even 

by  gods ; their  enemies,  even  at  a diftance,  are  fubdued  by  them. 

“ 1 9.  The  firft  bufinefs  of  war,  is  the  prefervation  of  the  whole  army : 
“ cleaning  the  ground,  and  chufing  the  afped,  is  called  the  firft  adion. 

“ 20.  Wife  men  acknowledge  as  their  elder  brother,  a man  naturally 
“ brave,  {killed  in  arms,  well-affeded,  kind-hearted,  difficult  to  be  fub- 
“ dued,  famed  for  heroifm,  and  of  great  ftrength. 

“ 2 ! . Men  do  not  fight,  O king  ! fo  boldly  for  gifts  and  wealth,  as  for 
“ the  honours  conferred  by  their  fovereign. 

“ 22.  A fmall  army,  if  excellent,  is  a great  one;  not  a numerous  force 
“ with  their  heads  (horn  (difgraced) : the  flight  of  bad  troops  affuredly 
“ caufes  the  route  of  good  ones. 

“ 23.  Not  to  proted,  not  to  be  prefent,  to  be  fparing  of  gifts,  to  pro- 
“ craftinate,  to  have  no  wardour  who  may  introduce  fuppliants  ; thefe  are 
“ caufes  of  difaffedion. 

\ 

“ 24.  By  haraffing  the  foes,  let  him  who  feeks  vidory  overcome  them; 
“ by  delaying  to  harafs  them,  they  profper,  and  are  gratified.  * 

“25.  In  defeating  the  enemy,  there  is  no  other  objed  than  dividing 
“ the  fpoil : let  the  prince,  therefore,  with  care  divide  the  booty  taken 
“ from  the  foe. 


“ 20.  When 
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. “26.  When  peace  is  made  by  a viceroy,  or  by  a principal  counfellor, 
“ a firm  prince  may  exprefs  anger,  and  renew  the  war. 

“ 27.  He  may  even,  after  having  defeated  the  enemy,  deftroy  them, 
“ with  troops  eager  for  gain  ; or  feize  and  carry  off  their  cattle,  or  even 
“ imprifon  their  chief. 

“ 28.  Let  a prince  make  his  own  regions  popular,  for  the  fake  of  pof- 
“ fefiing  that  of  another  : or  by  bellowing  gifts,  and  conferring  honours, 
“ with  like  popularity,  let  him  acquire  the  odour  of  fame  for  generality. 

“ Ah  ! faid  the  king,  what  need  is  there  for  fo  many  words.  To  be 
“ fortunate  by  nature,  and  to  fubdue  the  foe,  thefe  are  the  two  proper- 
“ ties  of  a king  : by  polfelfing  thefe  qualities,  wife  princes  extend  their 
“ glory  like  Vachafpati ! 

{l  Another  kind  of  ftrength,  faid  the  minifter,  fmiling,  mull:  be  pro- 
“ vided  ; another  code  of  fciences  mult  be  prepared  : How  can  light  and 
“ darknefs  remain  equally  in  one  ftation  ? 

• 

“ The  king  then  arofe,  and  an  aftronomer  having  marked  the  propiti- 
M ous  time  of  the  fun’s  palling  through  the  fign,  he  marched  forth.  Juft 
“ then  a meflenger  arrived,  who,  after  making  obeifance  to  Hiranyagharva , 
“ thus  fpoke : O king  ! Chitraverna  is  approaching  ; and  even  now,  has 
“ taken  his  ground  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  Malaya  : a guard  mull 
“ be  kept  continually  in  the  caftle,  for  the  vulture  is  his  prime  minifter. 
“ Yet  more  : It  has  been  afterted,  in  converfation  upon  this  fubjecft,  that 
“ a certain  bird  was  before  ordered  by  the  vulture  to  make  an  attempt 
“ upon  the  fortrefs.  O king,  cried  Chacravaca , that  muft  be  the  crow  ! 
“ By  no  means,  faid  the  king ; if  it  were  fo,  how  would  he  have  begun 
“ with  propofing  the  death  of  the  parrot  ? Befides  : Our  foes  fuccefs  in 
“ this  war,  muft  have  been  fince  the  arrival  of  the  parrot : the  crow  has 

“ been 
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“ been  a long  time  conftantly  here.  Yet,  faid  the  minifter,  when  a 

ftranger  comes,  he  fhould  be  treated  with  caution.  What  benefactor, 
“ faid  the  king,  can  be  confidered  as  a ftranger ! 

“ Hear: 

u A ftranger,  who  is  ldnd,  is  a kinfman. 

“ An  unkind  kinfman  is  a ftranger. 

“ Painful  diftempers  are  bred  in  the  body,  while  foothing  medicines 
<l  grow  in  the  foreft. 

“ Again  : 

“ Viravara,  fervant  of  the  king  Sudrac , in  a fliort  time,  gave  up 
“ his  own  fon. 

“ How,  afked  the  minifter,  did  that  happen  ? 

• 

“ Once,  anfwered  the  king,  as  I was  fporting  with  a young  goofe, 
“ named  Carpuramanjari , in  the  pool  of  Carpuraceti , made  for  the  recrea- 
“ tion  of  king  Sudrac , a Rajaputra , named  Viravara , who  had  come 
“ from  a diftant  country,  went,  at  that  time,  to  the  wardour  of  the  palace, 
“ and  faid  : I am  a Rajaputra , who  want  a maintenance,  grant  me  a fight 
“ of  the  king ! The  warden  went  to  Sudrac , and  performing  due 
“ homage,  faid  : O king  ! a Rajaputra,  named  Viravara , is  come  from 
“ a foreign  country,  and  Hands  at  thy  gate. 

“ The  king  faid : Bring  him  to  me.  Viravara  was  accordingly 
“ introduced  to  the  king’s  prefence  ; and  faluting  him,  faid  : If  you  afk 
“ for  me  as  thy  fervant,  O king  ! allow  me  a ftipend.  What  ftipend 

“ doft 
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“ doft  thou  demand  ? faid  Sudrac.  Four  hundred  pieces  of  gold  a day, 
“ anfwered  Viravara.  With  what  implements,  faid  the  king,  canft  thou 
“ perform  fervice  ? With  three,  faid  Vit  avara : the  two  firft  are  my 
“ two  arms,  and  the  third  is  my  fabre.  It  cannot  be,  faid  the  king ; and 
“ Viravara,  making  his  obeifance,  departed.  The  firft  minifter  then 
“ addrelfed  the  king : Allow  him.  Sir,  this  falary  for  a few  days,  that 
“ his  difpofition  may  be  known ; then  you  may  proportion  his  pay  to 
“ the  talents  he  pofieftes.  Sudrac , perfuaded  by  this  advice,  called 
“ back  the  foldier,  and  giving  him  betel,  ordered  him  the  ftipend  he  had 
“ demanded.  And  then  keeping  a conftant  watch  on  his  actions,  learnt 
“ that  Viravara  gave  one  half  of  his  pay  to  the  gods  and  the  brahmens, 
“ one  quarter  to  the  poor,  and  the  remainder  he  fpent  on  himfelf.  This 
“ was  his  conftant  practice.  And,  with  his  fabre  in  his  hand,  he  kept 
u watch,  day  and  night,  at  the  palace  gate ; going  to  the  king  only  when 
“ he  was  called  for. 

“ On  the  fourteenth  of  the  dark  half  of  the  moon  Bhadra , at  mid- 
“ night,  the  king  heard  the  found  of  weeping  and  lamentation.  He 
“ faid,  aloud  : Who  is  there  at  the  gate  ? The  foldier  anfwered  : O king  ! 
“ I,  Viravara , am  in  waiting.  Let  an  enquiry  be  made,  faid  the  king, 
“ concerning  that  weeping.  Be  it  as  the  king  commands,  faid  Viravara , 
“ and  immediately  departed. 

“ In  the  mean  while,  the  king,  thinking  within  himfelf,  that  he  had 
“ unadvifedly  fent  a fingle  foldier,  in  fo  dark  a night,  without  a torch, 
“ took  his  cimeter,  and  followed  him  out  of  the  town. 

“ Viravara  had  difcovered  a damfel,  very  young,  exquifitely  beautiful, 
“ and  elegantly  appareled,  to  whom  he  faid : Who  art  thou  ? wherefore 
“ doft  thou  weep  ? 


(i  She 
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“ She  anfwered  : 

“ I am  Lacjhmi , the  Fortune  of  king  Sudrac ; under  the  fhadow  of 
“ whofe  arm  I have  long  repofed  : but  am  now  forced  to  depart  from 
“ him,  and  therefore  weep.  By  what  means,  faid  Viravara , can  the 
“ the  goddefs  be  again  eftablifhed  here  ? If  thou,  anfwered  Lacjhmi , 
“ will  devote  to  me,  the  goddefs  of  felicity,  thy  fon  Sattivare,  whofe 
“ body  has  fixty  marks  of  excellence,  I will  again  dwell  a long  time  in 
u this  country. — So  faying,  fhe  vanifhed. 

“ Viravara  then  went  to  his  own  houfe,  and  waked  his  wife  and  fon, 
“ whom  he  found  fleeping.  Viravara  repeated  to  thenf  the  very  words 
“ of  Lacjhmi ; which  Sattivara  no  fooner  heard,  than  he  faid,  with  rap- 
“ ture : Glorious,  indeed,  am  I become  ! who  am  the  inftrument  of  fav- 

ing  the  dominions  of  my  prince ! What,  O father,  fhould  occafion 
“ delay  ? any  day,  furely,  muft  be  favourable  for  offering  up  my  body 
“ in  fuch  a caufe. 

“ Since  the  poet  fays : 

“ A good  man  would  refign  his  wealth,  and  even  his  life,  for  others : 
“ fince  death  is  inevitable,  that  death  is  furely  beft,  which  procures  moft 
t(  good  to  the  virtuous. 

' i 

“ Let  this,  added  his  mother,  be  the  bufinefs  of  our  family  : if  it  be 
“ not,  how  elfe  can  we  give  an  equivalent  for  the  fplendid  falary  which 
“ the  king  allows  us  ? 

“ Having  faid  this,  all  of  them  haftened  to  the  goddefs  of  profperity  ; 
“ to  whom  Viravara , with  pious  adoration,  faid  : Be  favourable,  O god- 
“ defs  ! grant  victory  to  the  great  king  Sudrac,  and  receive  thy  offered 
“ have.  So  faying,  he  ftruck  off  the  head  of  his  fon  : and  immediately 

“ thought 
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u thought  thus  within  himfelf : I have  now  made  a full  return  for  the 
“ king’s  munificence,  but,  without  my  boy,  my  own  life  is  a fruitlefs 
“ burden.  After  this  fhort  meditation,  he  ftabbed  himfelf : and  his 
u wife,  feeing  him  dead,  and  unable  to  furvive  her  hufband  and  her  fon, 
“ put  an  end  to  her  life  with  the  fame  weapon. 

“ All  this  Sudrac  heard  and  faw  with  aftonifhment,  and  faid : 


“ Ignoble  men  live  and  die  like  me  ; but  the  equal  of  that  Viravara 
rt  never  exifted,  nor  ever  will  exift  among  men.  Since  my  kingdom 
44  is  therefore  deprived  of  him,  it  is  of  no  more  ufe  to  me. 

“ He  then  unfheathed  his  fword,  and  was  preparing  with  pleafure 
“ to  give  himfelf  a mortal  wound,  when  the  goddefs  Lacjhmi. , ap- 
“ pearing  in  a vifible  form,  took  the  king  by  the  hand,  and  faid  : 
“ My  fon,  this  adt  will  be  abfurd  ; thy  realm  fhall  not  now  be  broken. 
“ Sudrac , falling  proftrate,  faid : O goddefs,  I have  no  occafion  for 
“ my  realm,  nor  even  for  my  life.  If  Hill  thou  haft  any  afFedtion  for 
“ me,  let  that  hero  Viravara , with  his  wife  and  fon,  be  reftored  to 
“ life  by  my  death  ; let  me  go  into  that  path  which  becomes  me.  I 
“ am  abundantly  fatisfied,  faid  Lacjhmiy  with  thy  fervent  piety,  and  love 
“ for  thy  fervant ; go,  conquer,  and  let  the  hero,  with  his  family,  rife  to 
44  life  ! 

“ The  king,  having  again  proftrated  himfelf  before  the  goddefs,  re- 
“ turned  to  his  palace,  unfeen  by  any  mortal.  Viravara , in  the  mean  time, 
“ rofe  from  the  dead,  with  his  wife  and  his  child  : — they  went  home, 

“ and  he  returned  to  his  ftation  before  the  royal  gate. 


4<  The  king  then  afked  him,  what  he  had  found  to  be  the  caufe  of 
vol.  vi.  s “ the 
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**  the  lamentation.  He  anfwered : O king ! a girl  was  weeping,  and 
“ when  fhe  law  me,  fhe  vanifhed : there  was  no  other  caufe. 

When  the  king  heard  this  anfwer,  he  was  highly  pleafed  ; and  faid 
**  within  himfelf : How  can  this  moft  virtuous  man,  Viravara,  be  re- 
“ warded  ? 

“ It  is  written : 

“ A true  hero  fpeaks  gently,  boafts  not  of  himfelf,  is  liberal,  and  no 
“ refpeder  of  perfons. — A great  man  is  benevolent. 

“ How  this  whole  tranfadion  proves  the  greatnefs  of  Viravara l 

“ In  the  morning  the  king  affembled  an  illuftrious  council,  and,  re- 
**  lating  the  adventure,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  conferred  on 
“ Viravara , with  great  honour,  the  kingdom  of  Carnata. 

“ How  then  is  a ftranger  to  be  cenfured  ? But  among  ftrangers,  it  is 
“ true,  are  fome  of  the  higheft,  fome  of  the  loweft,  and  fome  of  the 
“ middle,  clafs. 

“ Chacravaca  then  faid  : What  fort  of  a counfellor  is  he,  who  grati- 
“ fies  the  defire  of  his  prince,  when  he  orders  what  ought  not  to  be 
**  done  ? It  is  better  that  the  mind  of  his  mafter  fhould  be  grieved, 
“ than  that  he  fhould  perifh  through  improper  condud. 

“ Hear,  O king  ! 

“ Let  me  attain  what  is  acquired  by  virtue  ; and  not  refemble  the 

barber,  who,  through  the  delufion  of  a golden  velfel,  flew  the  beg- 
“ gar,  and  was  flain  himfelf. 


“ How, 
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44  How,  afked  the  king,  did  that  happen  ? 

“ In  the  city  of  Ayodhya , faid  the  minifter,  lived  a foldier,  named 
44  Cbudawani  j who,  giving  himfelf  great  pains  in  fearch  -of  wealth, 
44  paid  particular  homage  to  the  god  adorned  with  a crefcent : and  hav- 
44  ing  committed  very  few  fins,  had  the  felicity  of  feeing  the  deity  in  a 
44  dream  ; who  faid  to  him : Shave  thyfelf  this  morning,  and  ftand 
4(  concealed  behind  the  gate,  with  a club  in  thy  hand,  with  which 
44  thou  fhalt  put  to  death  a beggar,  who  fhall  come  into  the  court,  and 
44  inftantly  the  dead  body  fhall  be  changed  into  a veffel  full  of  gold  ; 
44  which  infallibly  fhall  make  thee  happy,  as  long  as  thou  liveft  and 
44  fpendeft  it  freely.  The  foldier  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  gained 
44  the  treafure ; but  the  barber  who  had  come  to  fhave  him,  and  faw 
4f  what  happened,  thus  reafoned  within  himfelf : Oh  ! is  that  the  mode 
“ of  gaining  gold  ? what  then,  cannot  I too  perform  ? From  that  time, 
44  therefore,  he  flood  early  in  the  morning,  from  day  to  day,  with  a club 
“ in  his  hand,  waiting  for  a beggar  : and  one  morning,  a poor  man,  who 
44  came  to  folicit  alms,  was  attacked  and  flain  by  him.  The  king’s 
u officers,  however,  feized  him,  and  he  fuffered  death  for  the  murder. 
44  Thence  I faid : Let  me  poffefs  what  is  gained  by  virtue,  and  fo 
44  forth. 

“ How,  faid  the  king,  can  he  be  proved,  by  a multitude  of  words,  to 
44  be  any  other  than  what  he  feems  ? Is  any  one  a friend,  without  good 
44  reafon  ? Why  then  fhould  my  confidence  in  him  ceafe  ? let  him  now 
44  come,  and  in  his  Ration  be  of  ufe  to  me.  If  Cbitraverna  be  at  this 
41  moment  in  the  mountain  of  Malaya , what  can  be  done  ? 

44  I have  heard,  faid  the  minifter,  from  the  mouth  of  a fpy,  juft 
44  arrived,  that  Cbitraverna  has  difregarded  the  advice  of  his  counfellor, 

44  the  vulture : the  indifcreet  prince  may,  therefore,  be  fubdued. 


44  For: 
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“ For : 

“ He  who  thirfts  for  wealth  ; he  who  abandons  honefty  ; he  who  re- 
“ jefts  advice  ; he  who  fpeaks  falfely ; a negligent  man  ; a coward ; a 
“ weak  man  ; all  thefe,  if  enemies,  have  no  reafon  to  rejoice. 

“ As  long,  therefore,  as  he  refrains  from  furrounding  the  gates  of  the 
“ fort,  fo  long  may  the  faras’s,  and  the  other  generals,  be  employed  in  de- 
“ ftroying  his  forces  in  the  river,  the  mountain,  the  cattle,  and  the  roads* 

“ Thence  it  is  written : 

“ When  an  hoftile  army  is  fatigued  by  a long  march,  is  impeded  by 
“ a river,  a mountain,  or  a foreft,  intimidated  by  a terrible  fire,  torment- 
“ ed  with  thirft,  deficient  in  vigilance,  weakened  with  hunger,  afflicted 
“ with  difeafe,  or  pain,  not  well  Rationed,  molefted  by  ftorms  and 
a ffiowers,  obftrudted  by  duft,  by  mud,  and  by  water,  an  army  in  fuch 

“ fituations  may  eafily  be  overpowered  by  an  intelligent  king. 

\ - ^ 

“ Again  : 

“ An  army,  O king ! which  is  exhaufted  by  watching,  through  fear  of 
“ a nightly  aflault,  and  {lumbers  through  the  day,  may  at  once  be  fub- 
**  dued,  as  the  eye  is  overcome  by  fleep. 

“ Thy  troops,  then,  advancing  againft  thofe  which  he  has  detached, 
“ will  deftroy  them  by  day,  and  by  night,  as  occafion  ferves. 

“ This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Chitraverna  feeing  many  of  his 
“ leaders  and  officers  fall  around  him,  thus,  with  extreme  grief,  addreffed 
u his  minifter  DuradarJ'an  : 


“ O,  my 
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“ O,  my  father ! why  do  we  ftay  longer  here  ? What  difgrace  has  be- 
“ fallen  me  ! 

“ It  is  written  : 

“ When  no  progrefs  is  made  in  acquiring  dominion,  all  will  prove  un- 
“ fuccefsful.  Not  to  advance,  as  certainly  deftroys  profperity,  as  age 
“ impairs  the  moft  beautiful  form, 

“ Befides : 

i * * * * 

“ Good  actions  lead  to  fuccels,  as  good  medicines  to  a cure  ; a healthy 
“ man  is  joyful,  and  a diligent  man  attains  the  end  of  learning.  So  a juft 
“ man  gains  the  reward  of  his  virtue,  riches,  and  fame. 

“ Be  virtuous,  juft,  benevolent,  and  affe&ionate,  to  all  creatures  that  » 
“ have  life ; as  water  naturally  defcends,  thus  wealth,  and  felicity,  natu- 
“ rally  come  to  a good  man. 

“ O king  ! faid  the  vulture,  a prince,  though  unwife,  reaches  the 
“ fummit  of  magnificence  by  attending  to  one  who  encreafes  his  know- 
**  ledge,  like  a tree  which  flourilhes  by  growing  near  a river. 

“ Farther : 

“ The  tafte  of  wine  ; the  love  of  woman  ; exceflive  hunting  ; gaming  j 
“ and  borrowing  of  money  ; liftening  to  falfe  charges  ; feverity  in  inflidt- 
“ ing  of  punifhments  ; thefe  are  the  caufes  of  a king’s  mifery. 

“Yet  more  : 

**  Wealth  unjuftly  collecfted  is  not  enjoyed  by  him  who  indulges  in 

“ boundlefs 
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“ boundlefs  pleafures,  but  has  no  refource  in  his  inmoft  foul ; true  wealth 
“ refides  with  good  morals,  and  with  valour. 

“ Thou,  perceiving  the  good  condition  of  thy  army,  and  exulting  in 
“ force  alone,  haft  added  harfhnefs  of  fpeech  to  thy  negledt  of  my  coun- 
“ fels  j this  fruit,  therefore,  of  thy  bad  conduct,  is  now  actually  gathered. 

j 

“ As  the  poet  fays  : 

“ What  offences  againft  morals  are  committed  by  him  who  liftens  not 
“ to  advice  ! 

“ What  man,  who  refufes  to  take  medicines,  do  not  diforders  torment  ? 

“ Whom  doth  not  good  fortune  fill  with  pride  ? 

“ Whom  does  not  death  at  length  overtake  ? 

“ Who  is  not  plagued  by  wealth,  and  goods,  brought  as  a portion  by 
K his  wife  ? 

, , r * 

“ Thus,  therefore,  I reafoned  : This  prince  has  no  underftanding ; how 
“ he  confumes  the  dictates  of  found  inftrudtion  by  the  fire  of  his  own 
“ words  ! 

“ For  : 

t{  If  a man  has  no  knowledge  of  his  own,  of  what  ufe  is  a book  to 
“ him  ? Of  what  fervice  is  a mirror  to  a blind  man  ? 

“ For  this  reafon  I remained  fpeechlefs.  The  king,  joining  his  fore- 
“ feet  in  a fubmiflive  pofture,  faid : Be  it  fo  ; it  is  all  my  fault : but  now 

“ advife, 
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“ advife,  how,  with  this  reinforcement  of  my  army,  I fhall  return  to  the 
“ Vindhya  mountains.  The  vulture  thought  within  himfelf : We  muft 
“ have  recourfe  to  a ftratagem  ; and  then  faid,  aloud  : O king  ! anger 
“ muft  ever  be  appeafed  towards  the  gods,  a preceptor,  cattle,  kings, 
“ priefts,  women,  and  children,  towards  cows,  the  old,  and  the  fick : then, 
“ with  a fmile,  he  added : Be  not  difheartened,  O king ! be  confident. 

“ Hear  : 

“ The  wifdom  of  a counfellor  is  known  on  a breach  of  peace  ; of  a phy- 
lt  Jician,  in  the  three  acute  diftempers : Who  is  not  wife,  that  can  (hew 
“ wifdom  in  fuch  emergencies  ? 

“ Befides : 

“ When  fools  begin  a trifling  a<ft,  they  hefitate  ; but  when  the  wife 

begin  an  arduous  enterprize,  they  are  firm,  and  without  hefitation. 

“ I,  therefore,  will  conduct  thee  quickly  hence  to  the  Vindhya  moun- 
“ tains,  attended  with  fame  and  ftrength,  having  even  deftroyed  by  thy 
“ force  the  caftle  of  the  enemy. 

**  How,  faid  the  king,  can  that  be  atchieved  with  fo  inconfiderable  an 
“ army  ? Sir,  anfwered  the  vulture,  it  will  all  happen. 

“ He,  therefore,  who  defires  conqueft,  muft  avoid  procraftination,  and 
“ haften  to  attain  vi&ory. 

i(  This  very  day  let  a line  be  formed  around,  the  fortrefs. 

“ While  this  was  doing,  a baca  (or  paddy-bird),  who  had  been  fent  as 

“ a fpy, 
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“ a fpy,  came  to  king  Hiranyagarbha ; whom  he  thus  addrefled : O king, 
“ this  Chitraverna  is  now,  by  the  advice  of  his  counfellor,  the  -s,  ulture, 

furrounding  the  gates  of  thy  caftle.  The  king,  turning  to  his  minifter, 

faid : O thou,  all-knowing,  what  now  muft  be  done  ? 

“ The  flamingo  faid  : 

“ By  the  ftrength  of  thy  own  mind,  O king,  make  a diftindlion  be- 
“ tween  good  and  evil ; diftribute  gold  and  drefles,  as  marks  of  thy  favour, 
“ to  fuch  as  deferve  them : 

“ Since  it  is  written  : 

“ Fortune  deferts  not  that  lion-prince,  who  exa£ls  twenty  fhells  from 
“ the  peafant,  yet  bellows  thoufands  of  weights  of  gold  with  a liberal 
“ hand. 

“ Again: 

tc  On  eight  occafions,  O king  ! there  cannot  be  too  much  liberality : 

“ A folemn  facrifice,  a royal  marriage,  in  public  diftrefs,  for  the  deftruc- 
<l  tion  of  enemies,  on  a work  which  will  raife  reputation,  on  the  fociety 
ct  of  friends,  for  the  comfort  of  beloved  wives,  and  for  the  relief  of  indi- 
“ gent  relations. 

« ' ** 

“ Yet  more: 

“ A fool,  through  fear  of  bellowing  too  much,  afluredly  lofes  all : What 
" w^e  man  difpenfes  not  his  whole  fortune  through  fear  of  a worfe  mif- 
“ fortune  ? 


“ How, 
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M How,  faid  the  king,  can  exceflive  prodigality  be  of  ufe  on  the  pre- 
“ fent  occafion  ? 

“ It  is  written  : 

“To  el'cape  danger,  let  a man  preferve  his  wealth ; to  fecure  his 
1 wealth,  let  him  preferve  his  wife;  and  by  his  wife  and  his  wealth,  let 
“ him  even  preferve  himfelf. 

“ How,  faid  the  minifter,  can  a fortunate  man  be  expofed  to  danger? 
“ Sometimes,  anfwered  the  king,  Fortune  forfakes  her  favourites.  Even 
“ accumulated  wealth  is  loft,  replied  the  minifter;  laying,  therefore,  afide 

“ this  avaricious  mood,  encourage  thy  warriors  with  gifts  and  honours. 

.....  r . . > 

44  As  it  is  written: 

44  Soldiers  contented  with  their  ftations,  determined  to  perifh  or  con- 
“ quer  when  they  are  ennobled,  and  honoured,  infallibly  fubdue  the 
“ hoftile  forces. 

“ Again: 

44  Heroes,  with  good  morals,  pleafed  with  their  fervice,  refolved  to  ad, 
“ although  there  be  only  five  hundred  of  them,  flay  an  army  of  foes. 

« t 

“ Yet  more : 

44  A prince  who  knows  not  how  to  make  diftindions,  who  ads  with 
44  feverity,  and  fruftrates  good  adions,  is  deferted  by  all  honeft  men  ; 
44  how  much  more  by  others  ? Even  a wife  deferts  a hufband,  who  only 
44  gratifieth  his  own  hunger. 


VOL.  VI. 
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“ Since  it  is  added : 

“ Truth,  valour,  liberality,  thefe  are  the  principal  virtues  of  kings ; 
“ void  of  thefe,  a ruler  of  the  world  is  fure  to  have  a blemifhed  character. 

“ Good  counfellors  are  alfo  neceffarily  to  be  honoured. 

“ Therefore  it  is  written : 

“ The  hero,  who,  when  he  is  engaged  in  any  great  undertaking,  par- 

dons  offences,  difperfes  treafure,  encreafes  fortunes,  he  is  to  be  trufted, 
u he  is  to  be  ferved  with  our  hearts,  and  wealth ! 

“ Farther : 

u When  a low  man,  a woman,  a child,  or  a fool,  are  the  advifers  of 
“ a king ; he  is  toffed  by  the  winds  of  vice,  and  drowned  in  a fea  of 
“ trouble  ! 

“ Again  : 

“ The  prince  who  conceals  his  joy,  and  his  anger,  who  fpends  his 
“ revenue  with  continual  moderation,  is  never  forfaken  by  his  fervants, 
■“  and  the  earth  bellows  her  wealth  on  him  ! 

u Such  miniflers  as  refolve  to  profper,  or  perifh,  with  their  fovereign, 
“ ought  never  to  be  difgraced  by  him  : 

“ Since  : 

“ When  a king,  blind  with  pride,  falls  into  an  ocean  of  perils,  the  wife 

“ exertions 
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u exertions  of  an  affectionate  minifter  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  pre- 
“ ferve  him  from  drowning. 

“ After  this  converfation  Meghaverna  entered  haftily,  and  having  paid 
“ homage,  thus  addreffed  the  king : Grant  me,  O king  ! the  honour  of 
“ an  interview  ; the  enemy,  who  wage  this  violent  war,  are  in  motion  at 
u the  caftle  gate  ; let  me,  therefore,  by  the  order  of  your  majefty,  fally 
“ forth,  and  fhew  my  valour,  that  I may  return,  in  fome  degree,  the 
“ obligations  which  you  have  conferred  on  me.  No,  no,  faid  the  fla- 
“ mingo,  if  we  are  to  fally  forth,  it  is  needlefs  to  fortify  the  caftle. 

“ Therefore  it  is  written : 

“ Though  a crocodile  be  dangerous  as  poifon,  yet,  if  he  leave  the 
tl  water,  he  becomes  weak : if  a lion  depart  from  the  foreft,  he  neceffarily 
“ becomes  like  a fhakal. 

“ O king  ! go  in  perfon,  and  view  the  attack  : 

“ For : • 

“ Let  a prince  lead  his  army,  and  engage  at  its  head  : even  a dog 
“ lions  it  in  fight  of  his  mafter. 

“ Neverthelefs,  all  the  troops,  by  the  king’s  command,  marched  out  of 
“ the  caftle,  and  a dreadful  conflict  enfued. 

“ On  the  next  morning  Chitraverna  faid  to  the  vulture : Ha,  father ! 
“ what  thou  haft  promifed,  muft  be  performed. 

“ Hear,  O king ! faid  the  vulture  : 


“ A general, 
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• r • 

“ A general,  who  a£ts  unfeafonably,  who  is  weak,  indifcreet,  ignorant 
“ of  principles,  cannot  keep  a fecret,  or  fights  without  courage,  is  the 
“ ruin  of  a fortrefs. 

“ To  conquer  by  alliance  with  the  enemy’s  officers  ; to  continue  a 
u blockade  obftinately  ; to  attack  at  night ; or  to  take  a caftle,  and  plunder 
“ it,  by  ftorm  ; thefe  are  the  four  greateft  adts  in  war. 

“ Then,  whifpering  in  his  ear,  he  added  : Let  us  engage,  therefore, 
“ here  as  valiantly  as  we  are  able. 

“ Before  the  fun  was  rifen,  while  a fierce  battle  was  fought  before  each 
“ of  the  four  caftle-gates,  Meghaverna , with  the  crows,  his  companions, 
“ fet  fire,  in  one  day,  to  the  whole  fortrefs,  and  cried  out : The  fort  is 
“ taken  ! it  is  taken  ! When  the  generals,  therefore,  of  Hir  any  agar  bbay 
“•  and  the  other  birds  of  the  garrifon,  heard  the  clamour,  and  faw  the 
“ caftle  in  flames,  they  fpeedily  entered  the  pool : 

**  For: 

“ A good  confultation ; a good  preparation  ; a good  engagement ; and 
“ a good  retreat ; let  a wife  officer  do  all  this  when  occafion  offers,  with- 
“ out  hefitation. 

“ The  gander,  from  his  natural  form  and  habit,  moved  flowly,  ac- 
“ companied  by  the  faras  ; and  being  furrounded  by  the  cock,  with  the 
“ troops  of  Chitraverna , thus  addrefl'ed  his  faithful  general  : O faras  ! 
“ thou  (halt  not  deftroy  thyfelf  through  my  fault  ; thou  mayeft  now  de- 
“ part,  enter  the  lake,  and  there,  with  the  advice  of  Servajnya , my 
“ minifter,- place  on  the  throne  my  fon  Chudaretna . Give  not,  O king  ! 
“ faid  the  faras,  this  improvident  order  : thou  mayeft  yet  be  a great  mo- 
“ narch,  famed  as  long  as  the  fun  and  moon  fhall  endure.  I was  com- 

“ mander 
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“ mander  of  the  caftle,  and  the  enemy  may  enter  it  when  the  gates  of  it 
“ are  ftained  with  my  blood  : 

u Since  it  is  written  : 

“ A mailer,  patient,  generous,  abounding  with  good  qualities,  is  to  be 
“ ferved  for  his  virtue. 

“ True,  faid  the  king ; but  it  is  added  : 

“ A fervant,  pure,  honefl,  and  faithful,  is  I know  hard  to  be  found. 
“ The  faras  then  faid  : Hear,  O king  ! if,  by  leaving  the  field,  we 
“ lofe  all  fear  of  death,  we  may  then  profperoufly  feek  another  place  ; 
“ but  if  death  be  inevitable,  why  fhould  our  name  be  fullied  to  no  good 
“ purpofe  ? 

“ Again  : 

“ In  this  world,  broken  with  the  motion  of  waves,  violently  agitated, 
“ life  fhould  be  virtuoufly  facrificed  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

“ Thou,  0 king  ! muft  in  all  events  be  preferved. 

“ Since  : 

“ The  king  ; the  minifler  ; the  country ; the  fortrefs  ; the  treafure  ; 
“ the  army  ; and  our  friends  ; thefe  are,  by  nature,  the  bodies  of  a king- 
“ dom,  and  fhould  continue  an  affemblage  of  precious  things,  long  fe- 
‘‘  cured  : among  thefe,  the  chief  is  the  king ; for  nature,  though  abund- 
“ ant,  cannot  exift  when  her  lord  is  gone.  Though  Dhanwanteri  be 
“ the  phyfician,  what  can  he  do  when  life  is  departed  ? 


“ Befides : 
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“ This  mortal  race  of  fubje&s  are  miferable,  through  the  mifery  of  the 
“ prince  ; and  by  his  rife  they  rife,  like  the  lotus,  viiited  by  fun-beams. 

“ The  cc5ck  then  came,  and  attacked  the  gander  with  his  talons  and 
“ beak  ; but  the  faras,  in  hafte,  covered  his  prince  with  his  wings  and 
“ body,  till,  when  all  the  cocks  at  once  affailing  him,  ftill  fccuring  the 
“ king  who  had  fallen,  pufhed  him  into  the  water,  and  flew,  with  his 
“ fharp  bill,  the  general  of  the  cocks  ; but  fell  himfelf,  overpowered  by 
“ a multitude  of  birds.  Chitraverna  then  entered  the  caftle,  and  feizing 

all  the  treafures  hoarded  in  it,  was  congratulated  as  vi&or  by  the  en-, 
“ comiafts,  and  returned  to  his  own  camp.” 

“ We  admire,”  faid  the  young  princes,  “ the  virtue  of  the  faras  who 
“ commanded  the  gander’s  army,  in  preferring  his  lord  at  the  expence 
“ of  his  own  life  : 

“ Since : 

a Cows  bring  forth  .calves,  all  with  bodies  like  themfelves  ; but  few  of 
“ them  are  bulls,  with  homed  foreheads,  and  leaders  of  the  herd.” 

“ The  noble  faras,”  faid  ViJhnufarman , “ by  abandoning  his  mortal 
“ frame,  afcended  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  was  born  again  the  fon  of  a 
“ goddefs,  living  happily  above,  for  a time  proportionate  to  his  merit. 

“ Thence  it  is  written  : 

“ They  who  are  valiant  in  battle,  forfaking  even  life  for  the  fake  of 
“ their  mafters,  and  fervants  devoted  to  their  lords,  and  intelligent  in 
“ bufmefs,  afcend  indubitably  to  heaven. 

“ Again  ^ 
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“ Again : 

<l  When  a foldier,  who  has  fhewn  no  timidity,  falls  in  battle,  fur- 
“ rounded  by  foes,  he  reaches  the  gods,  who  die  no  more. 

“ May  you,  when  you  reign,  fight  not  always  with  elephants,  with 
“ horfemen,  and  with  infantry  ! but  may  your  enemies,  overthrown  by 
“ the  winds  of  wife  counfels,  be  driven  for  protection  to  the  mountains !” 


END  OF  BOOK  THE  THIRD, 
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On  Peace. 

TPhE  princes  then  addrefled  their  inftrudtor:  “ Thou  haft  given  an 
“ account  of  war,  now  let  us  hear  fomething  of  peace.” — “ I will  fpeak,” 
faid  Vifhnufarman,  “ of  peace ; fince  it  is  your  pleafure. 

“ Attend;  the  principal  verfe  is  this: 

“ A great  war  continuing,  and  the  armies  of  both  kings  being  ex- 
“ haufted,  peace  was  quickly  concluded  by  the  vulture  and  the  chacra, 
“ who  met  for  that  purpofe.” 

“ How,”  faid  the  princes,  “ did  that  happen  ?” 

Vijhnufarman  proceeded  with  the  fable. 

“ The  gander,  thus  preferved,  faid  to  his  council : Who  let  fire  to  my 
“ caftle?  Was  it  a ftranger,  or  a fubjedt  of  mine,  inhabiting  the  fort,  and 
“ in  league  with  mine  enemies  ? 

“ O king,  anfwered  the  chacra,  that  Meghaverna,  whom  you  made 
“ your  friend  without  reafon,  is  now  with  the  enemy  ; at  leaft  he  is  not 
“ to  be  found  here ; whence  I conclude,  that  the  bafe  work  was  his. 


“ The 
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“ The  king,  after  meditating  a while,  faid : Even  fo : this  was  my 

“ fault,  or  my  bad  fortune. 

• • 

u Whence  it  is  faid : 

u It  is  even  the  fault  of  deftiny,  not  of  liis  counfellors : and  whatever 
“ good  he  has  before  done,  is  on  this  account  deftroyed. 

“ This,  too,  is  written,  fubjoined  the  counfellor; 

**  When  a man  has  a bad  ftar  he  accufes  deftiny ; but  unwifely  per- 
**  ceiveth  not  his  own  bad  adtions.  • 

“ Further: 

“•He  who  follows  not  the  advice  of  his  beloved  friends,  falls  like  the 
<c  foolifh  tortoife  from  the  pole  by  which  he  hangs. 

How,  faid  the  king,  was  that? 

“ In  Magadhadefa , or  South  Behar,  anfwered  the  chacra,-  is  a pool, 
**  named  P hullo'  tpala,  or  lotus- bloflom  ; where  two  geefe  dwelled,  together 
with  a tortoife,  their  friend.  It  happened  once,  that  fome  fifhers  came 
thither,  and  faid  : Why  do  we  wait  fo  long  on  the  bank  ? In  the  morn- 
“ ing  we  will  deftroy  all  the  ftfh,  and  the  tortoifes.  The  tortoife  hearing 
“ this,  faid,  with  great  fear,  to  the  two  geefe:  My  friends,  I have  heard 
“ the  dreadful  threats  of  the  two  fifhermen  ; what,  therefore,  can  be 
“ done  ? Let  it  ftrft  be  afcertained,  anfwered  they,  that  we  are  in  danger, 
and  then  deliberate  bn  the  means  of  efcaping.  No,  no,  faid  the  tor- 
“ toife,  what  appears  expedient  muft  be  done  immediately : 

“ As  it  is  written : 

The 
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tc  The  two  fifh,  Anagata-vidhatri  and  Pratyutpennamati , both  prof- 
“ pered,  while  Tadbhawijhya  perifhed. 

“ How,  laid  the  geefe,  did  that  happen  ? 

“ Once,  anfwered  the  tortoife,  three  fifhermen,  who  had  come  to  this 
“ very  pool,  were  feen  by  the  fifh,  one  of  whom,  named  Anagatavid - 
“ hatriy  thus  thought  within  himfelf : I mull  not  ftay  here  ; but,  difre- 
“ garding  the  maxim,  that,  what  will  be,  will  be,  let  me  fink  to  the  bot- 
“ tom : he  funk  accordingly.  Another  fifh,  whofe  name  was  Pratyut - 
“ pennamati , faid  : Whither  muft  I go,  fince  I have  no  certain  knowledge 
“ of  futurity  ? I muft  a with  refolutjon  : 

“ Since  it  is  written: 

“ He  who  is  in  danger,  and  finds  a way  to  efcape,  is  truly  wife.  . 

“ That,  faid  Tadbhawijhya , which  is  impoflible  in  nature  cannot  be 
“ done ; that  which  is  natural  may  naturally  be  performed ; fince  this 
“ opinion  deftroys  the  venom  of  care,  why  fhould  we  not  take  fo  falu- 
“ tary  a medicine  ? 

u When  Pratyutpennamatiy  therefore,  was  caught  in  the  net,  he  fprang 
u with  all  his  force  into  the  water,  and  difappeared ; while  Tadbhawijhya 
“ was  taken  and  killed.  Thence  I repeated  the  verfe  concerning  this 
“ fifh:  Let  it,  therefore,  be  contrived,  that  I may  go  to  the  bottom  of 
u fome  other  lake. 

. 

“ How,  faid  the  geefe,  canft  thou,  who  creepeft  on  the  ground,  go 
“ fafely?  Let  me  go,  anfwered  he,  with  you  through  the  air.  But  how, 
“ replied  the  wild  geefe,  can  that  be  contrived?  If  you  two,  faid  the 
“ tortoife,  hold  a ftaff  in  your  beaks,  I will  grafp  the  middle  of  it  with 

“ mine; 
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“ mine ; and  thus  you  will  fly  with  me  through  the  air.  Let  this  be 
“ the  contrivance,  faid  the  geefe ; but  he  who  thinks  of  a meafure,  muft 
“ alfo  think  of  the  evil  which  may  enfue  : fee  how  the  youngeft  of  the 
“ foolifh  baca’s  were  devoured  by  weafels. 

“ How,  faid  the  tortoife,  did  that  happen  ? 

“ In  the  north,  faid  one  of  the  wild  geefe,  near  the  mountain,  called 
“ Gridhracdta , or  vulture-cliff,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  called  Airavati , 

**  hands  a vata-tree  ; in  the  hollow  of  which  dived  a black  ferpent,  who 
“ ufed  to  devour  the  young  birds,  that  neflled  on  the  tree.  An  old  baca, 

“ hearing  the  lamentations  of  the  young  birds,  thus  addrefled  them  : Have 
t{  recourfe  to  this  expedient':  take  fome  fifh,  and  beginning  with  the  hole 
“ of  the  weafel,  or  ichneumon,  fcatter  them  one  by  one  in  a line,  ’till 
“ you  come  to  the  black  ferpent’s  hole ; the  ichneumon,  eager  for  food, 

Ct  will  then  come,  and  neceflarily  feeing  the  fnake,  to  whom  they  bear 
“ a natural  enmity,  will  deftroy  him.  This  was  done,  and  the  ichneu- 
if  mens  tracing  the  fifh  to  the  cavity  of  the  tree  in  which  the  ferpent 

dwelled,  devoured  him : foon  after,  a cry  of  the  young  baca’s  was  * 
“ heard,  and  the  ichneumons  having  climbed  up  the  tree,  deflroyed 
u them  all. 

• - • 

“ Therefore,  I faid : He  who  thinks  of  any  meafure,  muft  alfo  think 
“ of  the  evil  which  may  enfue  it. 

“ If  thou  be  taken,  therefore,  by  us  in  the  manner  pro'pofed  by  thee, 

“ thou  wilt  be  feen  by  fome  of  the  human  race,  who  will  exclaim,  how 
“ wonderful!  and  if,  on  hearing  this,  thou  attempteft  to  give  an  anfwer, 

“ thou  wilt  inevitably  perifh : by  all  means,  therefore,  remain  here. 

“ Am  I,  then,  faid  the  tortoife,  a perfect  idiot’?  how  fo  ! I will  fay 

nothing;  have  I no  regard  for  myfelf? 
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u The  wild  geefe  finding  him  obftinate,  railed  him  on  a pole  in  the 
“ air  ; and  the  herdfmens  boys,  perceiving  a tortoife  in  fo  ftfange  a 
u fituation,  ran  halloing  and  exclaiming : When  he  falls  we  will  drefs 
“ him,  and  feaft  on  him ! Another  faid  i We  will  carry  him  hence  alive  I 
“ The  tortoife,  hearing  thefe  ill-natured  fpeeches,  was  fo  provoked,  that 
“ he  forgot  his  former  refolution,  and  faid,  in  a palfion : Eat  allies,  you 

young  cow-keepers  1 No  fooner  had  he  opened  his  beak,  than  he  fell, 
“ and  was  killed  by  them.  Therefore,  I faid : He  who  follows  not  the 
“ advice  of  his  faithful  friends,  falls  like  the  foolilh  tortoife- 

“ Soon  after  a baca,  who  had  been  fent  as  a fcout,  came  and  faid  : 
u O king ! I had  before  given  my  advice,  that  the  cafUe  fhould  be  evacu- 
%t  ated  ; this  is  the  fruit  of  negleding  it : — the  fortrefs  was  burnt  by  that 
“ villain  Meghaverna,  who  was  employed,  for  that  purpofe,  by  the 
“ enemy’s  prime’  minifter  the  vulture. 

a Oh ! interrupted  the  king,  with  a deep  figh,  he  who  confides  in  a 
“ foe,  who  honours  or  benefits  him,  refembles  a man  who  fleeps  on  the 
u top  of  a tree,  and  when  he  falls,  is  reproved  by  all. 

“ The  baca  continued  : When  Meghaverna , O king  ! had  burnt  the 
“ fortrefs,  he  went  to  the  camp  of  Chitraverna , who  was  extremely 
“ gracious  to  him,  and  faid  : Meghaverna  lhall  be  appointed  raja  of  Car - 
“ puradwipa  :■ 

**  Since  it  written : 

f 

**  When  a fervant  has  aded  well,  his  good  work  ought  not  to  perilh  j 
“ but  he  Ihould  be  made  happy  by  rewards,  by  affedion,  by  kind  words, 
“ and  by  kind  looks. 
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“ Your  majefty  hears,  faid  the  chacra,  what  the  fpy  fays.  What  fol- 
<f  lowed  ? faid  the  king.  Sir,  anfwered  thp  baca,  the  vulture  then  faid  : 
u O king ! that  would,  on  every  account,  be  improper ; how  can  he,  on 
“ whom  dominion  is  conferred,  be  .reduced  if  he  fhould  be  ungrateful  ? 
“ exceflive  favours,  to  low  perfons,  .are  like  water  on  fand : — an  ignoble 
“ perfon,  O king  ! ought  never  to  be  placed  in  the  ftation  of  the  great. 

“ Since  it  is  written  : 

c*  A mean  perfon,  raifed  to  a high  degree,  feeks  the  ruin  of  his  lord  : 
%t  as  the  moufe,  having  attained  the  form  and  force  of  a tiger,  went  to 
“ kill  the  faint. 

M How,  faid  Chitraverna , did  that  happen  ? 

# 

“ There  is,  anfwered  Duraderfin , in  the  facred  grove  of  the  divine 
“ philofbpber  Gautama , a faint,  named  Mahdtapas , eminently  pious  ; 
“ who  feeing  a young  moufe  fall  near  his  dwelling,  from  the  bill  of  a 
“ crow,  benevolently  took  him  up,  and  fed  him  with  grains  of  rice. 
“ One  day,  when  the  moufe  was  preparing  to  eat,  a cat  appeared,  and 
u the  kind  faint,  by  the  power  of  his  devotion,  changed  the  moufe  into 
**  a cat.  This  new  animal  was,  foon  afterwards,  terrified  by  a dog,  and 
“ was  made  one  of  the  fame  fpecies.  At  length,  being  in  dread  of  -a 
“ tiger,  he  became  a tiger,  through  the  prayers  of  the  faint ; who  then 

“ perceived  the  difference  between  a tiger  and  a rat.  All  the  people 

• -* 

“ faid  : See  how  the  piety  of  the  faint  has  changed  yon  rat  into  a tiger  ! 
“ Then  the  ungrateful  bead:  thought  within  himfelf : As  long  as  the 
“ faint  lives,  this  defamatory  difcourfe  will  be  held  concerning  my  form  : 
“ with  this  thought,  he  ran  towards  his  benefactor  and  attempted  to  kill 
“ him,  but  was  changed,  by  a fhort  prayer  of  the  heaven-eyed  fage,  into 
“ his  natural  fhape.  Thence,  I faid  : A mean  perfon,  raiihd  to  a high  de- 
“ gree,  feeks  the  ruin  of  his  lord  ! 
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“ Yet  more : 

" This  promotion,  O king ! fhould  not  eafily  be  made : immoderate 
“ ambition  is  ever  prejudicial. 

. ^ rt 

“ Hear  the  poet : 

“ A baca,  who  was  eagerly  devouring  fifh,  the  largeft,  and  the  leafl, 
“ and  thofe  of  a middling  fize,  was  herfelf  caught  and  killed  by  a crab. 

“ How,  faid  Cbitraverna , happened  that  ? 

“ The  vulture  anfwered:  In  the  country  of  Malavi , is  a pool  called 
u Pedmagarbhciy  or  Lotus-bearing ; where  an  old  baca  flood  lamenting 
" his  want  of  ftrength ; and  was  feen,  from  a diflance,  by  a crab,  who 
“ faid  : "Why  doft  thou  ftand  forrowing  in  the  pool  without  food  ? Fifh,» 
“ anfwered  he,  is  my  fuftenance  ; the  pool  is  now  almoft  dry,  and  the 
“ lifh  will  be  killed  by  the  fifhermen  ; — this  refolution  I heard  from  all 
tl  the  fifhers  on  one  fide  of  the  town : fo  that  it  is  decreed,  that  for  want 
“ of  food  I muft  inevitably  perifh  ; — this  thought,  even  now,  takes  away 
“ my  appetite’.  When  the  crab  heard  this,  all  the  fifh  thus  thought : 
“ Is  the  baca  become  our  benefadtor  on  this  occafion  ? he  then  muft  be 
“ confulted  how  we  are  to  adt. 

■e<  Since  it  is  written^ 

“ Let  an  union  be  formed  with  a foe,  who  benefits,  not  with  a 
“ friend  who  injures  thee : a view  muft  be  duly  made  of  benefits  and 
“ injuries. 

“ They  then  faid : O baca ! what  means  are  there  of  fafety  ? None 

more  certain,  anfwered  he,  than  finking  to  the  bottom  of  another 

“ ftream, 
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“ ftream,  whither  I will  carry  you.  They  faid  : Be  it  fo.  Now  the 
“ cruel  bird,  taking  them  up,  devoured  them  one  by  one.  The  crab 
“ feeing  the  pool  without  fifh,  faid  to  the  baca  : Take  me  too.  And 
“ the  bird,  eager  to  tafte  the  delicate  flefh  of  the  crab,  took  him  up,  with 
“ great  marks  of  refpedt,  but  flew  down  with  him  to  the  ground,  in  order 
“ to  feaft  on  him.  The  crab,  feeing  the  ground  cover.ed  with  the  bones 
“ of  the  fifh,  thus  thought  : 

“ This  bafe  baca,  no  doubt,  has  devoured  them  all.’  Alas ! I am 
“ killed ! O me,  unfortunate ! Be  it  fo  : then  let  me  a£t  according  to 
f(  circumftances : 

“ Since : * 

“ We  fhould  only  fear,  when  danger  is  diftant : when  it  is  prefent,  we 
44  fhould  fight  like  heroes ! 

“ Again: 

“ When  a hero,  fortunate  in  combat,  fees  nothing  left  that  is  dear 
“ to  him ; then,  if  he  be  wife,  he  perifhes  together  with  his  foe. 

44  Yet  more : 

“ When,  without  fighting,  death  is  ineyitable ; and  with  fighting, 
“ life  is  doubtful ; that,  fay  the  wife,  is  the  only  moment  for*  battle. 

“ With  this  refolution,  the  crab,  as  foon  as  the  greedy  bird  extended 
“ his  beak,  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  him,  turned  round,  and,  with 
“ his  ftrong  claws,  tore  the*baca’s  throat  fo,  that  he  was  killed.  Thence, 
44  I faid : The  baca  was  deftroyed  by  feafting  on  fifh  too  greedily. 


44  Chitraverna 
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“ Chitraverna  replied  : Now  hear ! my  counfellor,  liften ! This  is  my 
“ objed  : When  Meghavema  fhall  be  viceroy  of  Carpuradwipa , whatever 
“ precious  things  the  country  produces,  thofe  he  will  fend  to  us  ; and  we, 
“ in  eager  expectation  of  them,  will  remain  in  the  Vindhya  mountain. 
“ Duradurfoi  rejoined,  with  a fmile  : O king!  he  who  delights  himfelf 
“ with  the  thought  of  what  he  does  not  poffefs,  will  be  like  the  brah- 
'■*  men  who  broke  his  pot. 

<v  How  did  that  happen  ? faid  the  king. 

“ On  the  bank  of  the  river  Apunarbhavd  (or  giving  exemption  from 
“ any  future  birth)  to  the  north  of  the  city  Devacotara,  lived  a Brahmen, 
“ whofe  name  is  Deuafannan.  He,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
tc  when  the  fun  enters  the  ram,  received  from  a pious  man,  a little  ppt 
“ full  of  wheat  bread,  which  he  took  with  him  to  a potter’s  houfe,  in  part 
“ of  which  he  refided.  Before  he  went  to  reft,  he  thus  faid  within  him- 
“ felf : If  I fell  this  pot,  I fhall  receive  ten  cowries,  with  which  I fhall 
“ buy  larger  pots,  and  then  larger,  till  my  wealth  will  increafe,  and  I 
“ become  a feller  of  areca-nut  and  cloth  : when  I am  worth  a lac  of 
“ rupees,  I will  marry  four  wives  ; to  the  youngeft  and  handfomeft  of 
“ whom  I fhall  attach  myfelf,  in  preference  to  the  reft.  This  will  excite 
“ the  jealoufy  of  her  companions,  who  will  begin  to  quarrel  with  her; 
“ but  I,  inflamed  with  wrath,  fhall  ftrike  them  with  a ftick,  thus : *fo  fay- 
“ ing,  he  threw  his  ftick,  and  broke  his  pot,  together  with  other  veflels : 
tc  the  noife  of  which  alarmed  the  potter;  who,  entering  the  room,  and 
“ feeing  the  mifchief  done,  turned  the  difappointed  Brahmen  out  of  his 

houfe.  Thence,  I faid  : He  who  delights,  &c.  &c. 

u The  king  then  fpoke  thus  to  the  vulture,  in  private:  O my  father! 
“ advife  what  is  now  to  be  done.  The  vulture  faid : The  minifters  of  a 
“ king  are  blamed,  when  he  goes  aftray,like  the  drivers  of  a mad  elephant! 

✓ 

“ Hear, 


O 
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“ Hear,  O king ! 

“ Was  the  enemies  caftle  deftroyed  by  my  contrivance,  or  by  thy 
**  ftrength  ? By  thy  ftratagem,  anfwered  the  king.  My  order,  faid  the 
“ vulture,  was  executed. 

“ Let  us  now,  therefore,  return  to  our  own  country;  leaft  when  the  rainy 
“ feafon  lhall  begin,  he  fhould  attack  us  again  with  equal  force  ; at  a time 
“ when  our  retreat  will  be  difficult.  Now,  therefore,  for  the  fake  of  our 
“ happinefs  and  eafe,  let  us  make  peace  and  retire.  That  the  caftle  is 
“ deftroyed,  and  fame  acquired,  is  an  advantage  procured  by  me. 

“ Since : 

M He  who  offers  his  virtuous  fervices,  and  without  regarding  what  is 
“ pleafing  or  unpleafing  to  his  lord,  fpeaks  difagreeable  truths,  is  a bene- 
“ fadtor  to  his  prince. 

“ Befides : 


“ Let  a king  feek  peace  for  the  love  of  religion ; in  war,  fuccefs  is 
“ doubtful  ; but  in  making  peace,  let  no  man  doubt.  So  faid  Vrihafpati. 

“ Again : 

“ What  wife  man,  if  he  ftand  agitated  by  doubt  in  uncertain  war,  can 
“ preferve  his  friend,  his  forces,  his  kingdom,  his  own  life,  or  his  fame  ? 


u 


Why,  faid  the  king,  was  not  this  advice  given  before  ? In  what  refpe£t 
“ laid  the  minifter,  was  not  my  opinion  completely  known  to  thee  ? This 
“ war  was  not  begun  by  my  advice.  For  the  king  Hiranyagarbha  is  of 
“ a peaceful,  not  a warlike  difpofition. 

vol.  vi.  x “ Thus 


x 
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“ Thus  the  poet  fays : 

“ A true-fpeaking  man,  a virtuous  man,  a juft  man,  a vicious  man, 
u he  who  has  many  brothers,  and  he  who  has  obtained  victory  in  many 
“ wars ; with  thefe  feven,  peace  fhould  be  made. 

“ 1.  He  who  keeps  truth  inviolate,  will  not  alter  his  nature  after  a 
“ peace,  even  if  he  lofe  his  life. 

“2.  A good  man  moft  afluredly  will  not  become  bad. 

#<  3.  For  a juft  man  all  the  world  fight.  A juft  prince  prevents  cala- 
w mity  by  love  of  his  fubjeCts,  and  of  virtue. 

<c  4.  Peace  fhould  be  made  even  with  a bad  man,  when  -ruin  is  im- 
“ pending ; not  for  the  fake  of  his  protection,  but  from  confideration  of 
“ the  time. 

“ 5.  As  duft,  when  intermixed  with  thorns,  cannot  be  trampled  on, 
“ fo  a king,  who  has  many  brethren,  cannot  be  fubdued. 

“ 0.  It  is  not  advifeable  to  fight  with  a hero : even  a cloud  cannot  go 
“ in  oppofition  to  the  wind. 

“ 7.  Neither  the  enmity  nor  the  friendfhip  of  thofe  two  princes, 
“ whofe  wealth,  and  whofe  forces  are  equal,  can  be  very  great,  or  very 
“ little. 

“ 8.  Like  the  fon  of  J amadagni,  every  king,  who  in  all  places,  and  at 
“ all  times,  obtains  victory  in  battle,  enjoys  glory. 

“ Q.  He  who  makes  peace  with  a prince  who  has  been  victorious  in 

“ many 
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w many  wars,  affuredly  overcomes  his  own  enemies.  This  king,  there- 
“ fore,  who  has  been  often  a conqueror,  is  he,  with  whom  peace  ought 
“ to  be  made. 

“ When  the  Chacra  had  heard  this  converfation  repeated  by  the  fpy, 
“ he  faid : Now  we  know  the  whole,  go  a fecond  time,  and  return  when 
“ you  have  learnt  all  that  has  been  done.  I go,  Sir,  faid  the  baca,  and 
<f  when  I have  informed  myfelf,  will  fpeedily  return.  Hiranyagarbha 
“ then  faid  to  his  minifter:  I am  defirous  of  knowing  from  thee,  with 
“ what  forts  of  princes  peace  ought  to  be  concluded.  The  Chacra  fpoke 
**  thus : O king  ! I will  enumerate  them  : 

“ Hear  the  poet : 

“ A boy,  an  old  man,  one  long  Tick,  an  outcafl,  a coward,  a caufe  of 
“ terror,  a covetous  man,  and  one  not  covetous,  an  ill-natured  man,  and 
“ one  who  abounds  in  fenfual  gratifications,  he  who  has  many  fchemes 
“ and  different  counfels,  a contemner  of  the  gods  and  of  priefls,  one  who 
“ denies  providence  (or  fate),  and  one  who  relies  wholly  on  it,  one  who 
“ gains  a little  by  beggars,  and  one  who  has  a miferable  army,  one  who 
“ is  in  a foreign  country,  one  who  has  many  foes,  and  he  who  takes 
“ not  the  right  time  for  at  ion,  and  he  who  is  void  of  truth  and  juflice : 

“ With  thefe  twenty  perfons,  let  not  a prudent  king  make  peace,  or 
“ only  with  a view  to  their  definition  ; for  thefe,  in  a fhort  time,  are 
“ fure  to  fall  under  the  power  of  their  enemy  : 

“ Since: 

“ Men  feek  not  to  war  with  a boy,  on  account  of  his  weaknefs ; nor 
“ with  an  old  man,  or  invalid,  through  want  of  power  in  them  to  tranfat 
“ bufinefs. 


“ An 
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“ An  outcaft  is  deprived  of  happinefs  ; even  they  of  his  own  family 
“ feek  to  deftroy  him  for  their  own  credit.  A coward,  through  averfion 
“ from  war,  naturally  flees  away  ; and  in  battle,  even  a hero  is  mixed 
“ in  flight  with  cowards.  The  fubjedls  of  a mifer  will  not  fight,  becaufe 
“ they  fhare  not  his  riches  ; and  thofe  of  him  who  is  not  covetous,  fight 
“ only  through  gifts.  An  ill-natured  man  is  deferted  in  battle  by  better 
“ natures  ; and  the  fenfualift  who  abounds  in  pleafure  is  overcome  by 
“ it.  He  who  has  many  projeds  of  his  own,  is  a foe  to  good  counfellors. 
“ A contemner  of  the  gods,  and  priefts,  as  well  as  the  oppofer  of  provi- 
“ dence,  is  conftantly  tormented  with  grief  by  the  force  of  his  own  im- 
“ piety.  Providence  is  certainly  the  giver  of  wealth,  and  of  poverty  ; let 
“ a man,  therefore,  meditate  firfl;  of  all  on  providence ; but  not  fo  as  to 
“ prevent  his  own  exertions. 

t 

A miferable  beggar  is  felf- tormented  ; and  he  who  has  a bad  army, 
“ has  no  power  to  fight.  A foreign  invader  is  foon  overpowered,  even 
“ by  a weak  foe. 

“ As  the  fhark,  monfter  of  the  lake,  though  fmall,  feizes  the  king  of 
“ elephants,  he  who  trembles  among  a multitude  of  foes  (like  a pigeon 
u among  eagles),  in  whatfoever  path  he  treads,  is  afluredly  deftroyed, 
“ even  by  him  with  whom  he  travels  in  the  road. 

“ He  who  engages  unfeafonably  is  overcome  by  him  who  fights  at  a 
“ proper  time  ; as  the  crow  was  reduced  to  weaknefs  by  the  owl,  who 
“ attacked  him  by  night : never  make  peace  with  a man  void  of  truth 
“ and  juftice,  who,  let  his  treaty  be  ever  fo  facred,  will  foon  be  led  by 
“ his  improbity  to  a violation  of  it. 

“ I will  repeat  yet  more : 

“ There  are  fix  qualities ; peace,  war,'  halting,  moving,  afking  quarter, 

“ and 
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“ and  duplicity  : five  bodies  of  counfel ; on  the  promotion  of  a work  ac- 
“ tually  begun,  on  the  diftindion  of  men,  things,  riches,  place,  and  time: 
“ four  remedies  ; equanimity,  punifhment,  alliance,  gifts  : three  powers ; 
“ the  power  of  the  council,  the  power  of  the  army,  and  the  power  of  the 
“ fovereign  : by  confidering  all  which,  they  who  defire  conqueft  become 
“ great. 

“ Since : 

“ That  fortune  which  cannot  be  purchafed,  even  at  the  price  of  life, 
“ voluntarily  feeks  (though  changeable  by  nature)  the  palace  of  kings, 
“ who  underftand  good  morals. 

“ It  is  therefore  faid  : 

“ He  who  always  enjoys  his  wealth  equally,  who  has,  in  parts,  con- 
“ cealed  fpies,  and  counfels  perfedly  fecret,  who  fays  nothing  unkind  to 
“ any  living  creature,  rules  the  earth  for  an  infinity  of  ages. 

“ But,  O king ! if  peace  fhould  be  propofed  by  the  great  counfellor, 
“ the  vulture  ; yet,  fince  it  will  proceed  from  the  arrogance  of  conqueft 
“ lately  obtained,  it  is  not  to  be  accepted. 

“ This  muft  be  done : The  faras,  named  Mahabala , who  reigns  in 
“ Sinhaladwipay  is  our  friend j let  his  refentment  henceforth  be  raifed 
“ againft  Jambudwipa. 

“ Since  the  poet  fays  : 

Preferving  his  fecret  unrevealed,  and  his  forces  well  united,  let  a 
“ hero  march,  and  annoy  his  enemy ; for  hot  iron  may  form  an  union 
“ with  hot  iron  ; fo  he,  by  equal  fiercenefs,  at  a time  when  his  foe  is 
“ fierce,  may  conclude  a firm  peace. 


“ The 
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“ The  king,  having  faid,  Be  it  fo,  fent  a baca,  named  Vicbetti , to  Sin- 
“ haladwipa  with  a letter,  well  conceited.  At  this  time  returned  the 
“ fpy,  who  had  before  been  fent,  and  faid  to  Hiranyagarbba  : Hear,  O 
“ king  ! what  was  the  difcourfe  in  the  counfel  of  thy  foes  : — The  vulture 
“ faid  : Meghaverna , who  remained  there  fo  long,  well  knows  whether 
“ king  Hiranyagarbba  have  a pacifick  difpofition,  or  not.  The  crow, 
“ being  then  alked  by  king  Chitraverna,  what  fort  of  a prince  Hiranya- 
u garbba  was,  and  what  was  the  charadler  of  his  minifter  the  Cbacra , thus 
“ anfwered  : O king  ! Hiranyagarbba  fpeaks  the  truth  as  faithfully  as 
“ Tuddifotira  j and  a minifter  equal  to  the  Cbacra  is  no  where  to  be 
“ feen.  If  it  be  fo,  faid  the  king,  how  could  fuch  a phoenix  be  deceived 
“ by  thee  ? Sir,  faid  Megbaverna , what  Ikill  is  required  to  beguile  thofe 
“ infpired  with  confidence  ? What  manhood  is  there  in  killing  a child, 
“ who  climbs  into  the  lap,  and  fleeps  there  ? 

“ Hear,  O king  ! at  firft  fight  I was  dete&ed  by  the  minifter ; but  the 
“ king,  who  has  great  benignity,  and  confident  hopes,  was  deceived  by 
“ me. 


“ Thence  it  is  faid  : 

“ He  who  thinks  a knave  as  honeft  as  himfelf,  is  deceived  by  him,  like 
“ the  Brahmen  who  was  ruined. 

%i  How,  faid  the  king,  did  that  happen  ? 

“In  the  grove  of  Gautama , anfwered  Megbaverna , lived  a Brahmen, 
“ named  Prajiutayajajnya,  or  going-to-facrifice  ; who,  having  bought 
“ a goat  in  another  village,  and  carrying  it  home  on  his  lhoulder,  was 
“ feen  by  three  rogues,  who  faid  to  one  another  : If,  by  fome  contriv- 
“ ance,  that  goat  can  be  taken  from  him,  it  will  be  great  pleafure  to  us  ; 
“ with  this  view  they  feverally  fat  down  in  the  road  under  three  trees, 
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“ at  fome  diftance  from  each  other,  by  which  the  Brahmen  was  to  pafs. 
“ One  of  the  fcoundrels  called  out,  as  he  was  going  by  : O Brahmen  ! 
“ why  doft  thou  carry  that  dog  on  thy  fhoulder  ? 

“ It  is  not  a dog,  anfwered  the  Brahmen  ; it  is  a goat  for  a facrifice. 
“ Then,  at  the  diftance  of  a crofa,  the  fecond  knave  put  the  fame  quef- 
“ tion  to  him  ; which,  when  the  Brahmen  heard,  he  threw  the  goat 
“ down  on  the  ground,  and  looking  at  it  again  and  again,  placed  it  a 
“ fecond  time  on  his  Ihoulder,  and  walking  on  with  a mind  waving  like 
“ a fwing  : 

“ For  it  is  faid  : 

w The  minds,  even  of  the  virtuous,  are  agitated  by  the  words  of  the 
“ bafe  ; as  Chitracarna , confiding  in  the  three  villains,  miferably  perilhed* 

M How  was  that  ? faid  the  king. 

if  A lion,  called  Madotcata , anfwered  Meghaverna , reigned  in  part  of 

a certain  foreft,  having  three  minifters,  a crow,  a tiger,  and  a fhakal  ; 
“ thefe  three  going  together  through  the  wood,  faw  a camel,  to  whom 
K they  faid  : Who  art  thou  ? whence  doft  thou  come  ? He  gave  them  a 
“ full  account  of  his  condition,  and  was  conducted  by  them  to  the  lion  ; 
“ who  bad  him  fear  nothing,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Chitracarna , or 
“ wonderful-ears,  and  kept  him  in  his  fervice.  One  day  the  lion  being 
<l  Tick,  by  reafon  of  the  late  rains,  the  fhakal,  and  the  reft,  had  procured 
“ no  food,  and  they  faid  to  one  another  : It  is  refolved,  that  our  mafter 
“ muft  kill  the  camel,  what  have  we  to  do  with  that  thorn-eater  ? How, 
u faid  the  tiger,  can  this  be,  ftnce  our  lord  has  given  him  his  word,  that 
“ he  fhall  be  protected  ? When  our  prince  is  hungry,  faid  the  crow,  he 
“ will  not  fcruple  to  commit  a crime  : 


“ For  : 
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“ For  : 

“ A woman,  tormented  with  hunger,  forfakes  her  own  fon  ; and  a 

ferpent,  through  the  fame  torment,  devours  her  own  eggs  : what  crime 
“ will  not  an  hungry  animal  commit  ? Even  men,  through  hunger,  be- 
“ come  inhuman  ! 

M With  thefe  ideas  they  all  approached  the  lion,  who  afked  if  they 
u had  provided  his  food.  We  have  ufed  extreme  diligence,  fir,  faid  the 
<c  crow,  but  have  found  no  prey.  How  then,  faid  the  lion,  fhall  my  life 
“ be  fupported  ? Without  food,  faid  the  crow,  all  of  us  muft  perifh  ! Is 
“ any,  then,  to  be  had  ? faid  the  lion.  The  crow  whifpered  in  his  ear, 
“ Chitracarna.  On  hearing  which,  the  lion  ftroked  his  ears,  and  then 
“ (truck  the  ground,  faying : How  is  that  practicable,  when  I have  given 
“ my  word  to  proteCt  him  ? 

“ It  is  written  : 

“ No  fuch  fruit  is  gathered,  fay  the  wife,  from  giving  cattle,  land,  or 
“ food  ; no,  not  even  from  giving  our  own  lives,  as  from  giving  protec- 
“ tion  to  the  helplefs. 

“ Befides  : 

l<  The  facrihce  of  a horfe,  with  all  the  magnificence  that  could  be 
“ wifhed,  enfures  not  fo  great  reward  as  the  prefervation  of  a fuppliant 
“ who  feeks  protection. 

“ He  is  not,  faid  the  crow,  to  be  (lain  by  our  fovereign  ; but  we  will 
“ contrive,  that  he  fhall  give  up  his  own  body  to  be  eat  by  thee.  When 
“ the  lion  heard  this,  he  remained  filent.  Then  the  crow,  at  a proper 
“ time,  affembled  all  the  courtiers,  and  went  with  them  to  the  lion,  fay- 

“ ing 
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“ ing  to  him : O king  l no  food  is  provided,  our  lovereign  is  dying  with 
“ hunger ; let  him  eat  my  flefh. 

“ Since  : 

“ A minifter,  however  opulent,  cannot  live  if  he  be  deferted  by  his 
“ lord.  When  life  is  departing,  what  can  a phyfician  do,  even  if  he  be 
“ Dhanwantari  himfelf  ? All  minifters  have  their  lord  for  their  root ; and 
“ while  trees  have  roots,  men  gather  fruits,  by  taking  care  of  them. 

“ My  good  friend,  faid  the  lion,  it  were  better  for  me  to  refign  my 
“ life,  than  to  do  fuch  an  a£t. 

“ The  fhakal  made  the  fame  offer,  and  the  lion  faid  : By  no  means. 
“ Then  the  tiger  faid  : Let  my  lord  feed  on  my  body.  That,  faid  the 
“ lion,  can  never  be  done.  The  camel  then,  having  gained  confidence, 
“ offered  in  like  manner  to  make  a prefent  of  his  life  ; and  he  had  no 
“ fooner  uttered  the  words,  than  the  tiger  tore  open  his  belly,  and  the 
“ reft  devoured  him. 

“ Thence,  I fay  : The  mind  even  of  the  virtuous  is  fhaken,  &c. 

“ But  to  proceed.  The  Brahmen  hearing  the  fame  queftion  from  the 
“ third  villain,  was  perfuaded  that  the  goat  was  really  a dog,  and  taking 
“ it  from  his  back,  threw  it  down,  and  having  walked  himfelf,  returned 
“ to  his  home  ; while  the  three  fcoundrels  took  the  goat  to  their  own 
“ houfe,  and  feafted  on  it.  Therefore,  I faid  : He  who  thinks  a knave 
“ as  honeft  as  himfelf,  and  fo  forth. 

• 

“ O Megharoerna  ! faid  the  king,  how  couldft  thou  remain  fo  long  in 
“ the  midft  of  enemies  ? And  how  didft  thou  recommend  thyfelf?  Sir, 
“ anlwered  the  crow,  what  cannot  he  perform,  who  defires  eagerly  to 
“ accomplifh  his  mafter’s  bufinefs,  or  his  own  neceffary  affairs  ? 

VOL.  VI. 
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“ Since  it  is  written  : 

“ What  burned  wood,  O king ! doth  not  the  people  bear  on  their  heads  ? 
“ As  the  current  of  the  river,  by  gradual  wafhing,  cuts  away  the  roots  of 
<c  trees. 

“ It  is  therefore  faid  ; 

“ Let  a wife  man,  who  has  engaged  in  an  enterprize,  carry  even  his 
4‘  enemy  on  his  fhoulder ; like  the  fnake  who  devoured  the  frog. 

“ The  king  afked,  how  that  happened ; and  Meghaverna  thus  an- 
“ fwered  : 

“ In  the  territory  of  Magadha , in  an  uncultivated  garden,  lived  a fnake 
u called  Mandaviferpa , who,  through  extreme  old  age,  could  not,  even 
“ with  great  labour,  gain  his  food,  and  fell  down  on  the  border  of  a 
“ pond  ; where  a frog  faw  him  from  a diftance,  and  faid  : Why  doft  thou 
“ lament  thus  for  want  of  food  ? The  ferpent,  in  a defponding  mood, 
“ faid : My  good  friend,  why  doft  thou  enquire  into  the  condition  of  a 
“ malignant  animal  like  me  ? Upon  this,  the  frog,  highly  pleafed,  faid  ; 
“ At  leaft,  anfwer  me. 

tt  There  was,  anfwered  he,  in  Brahmapur , a youth,  named  Su/ild , 
“ twenty  years  old,  the  fon  of  a Brahmen,  named  Caundilya:  this  young 
“ man  wras  accomplifhed  with  every  virtue,  but  through  his  evil  deftiny 
“ was  bitten  by  my  venemous  tooth.  When  Caundilya  faw  his  fon  dead, 
“ he  fainted  through  grief,  and  falling  on  the  ground,  lay  greatly.agi- 
“ tated  : foon  after  his  kinfmen,  inhabitants  of  Brahmapur , aflembled, 
“ and  fat  down  by  him. 

“ As  it  is  wnitten  : 

“ He 
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“ He  who  adheres  in  pleafure,  and  in  mifery,  in  misfortune,  and  in 
li  the  conflid  of  enemies,  in  the  king’s  gate,  and  in  the  cemetery,  is  truly 
*l  a kinfman. 

“ Then  a holy  man,  named  Capita,  faid  : Thou  art  a fool,  Caundilya: 
“ doft  thou  lament  for  this  ? 

* Hear: 

“ Firft,  the  nurfe  lays  the  new  born  child  in  her  lap  (there  is  no  ftabi- 
“ lity) : and  then  the  mother.  What  ufe  is  there  in  forrow  ? 

“ 2.  Whither  are  the  lords  of  the  world  gone,  with  their  armies,  their 
“ valour,  and  their  equipage  ? The  earth  itfelf  remains  to  this  day  a wit- 
“ nefs  of  their  reparation  from  it. 

3.  The  body  receives  with  it  the  principles  of  deftrudion ; wealth 
“ is  the  caufe  of  dangers  ; they  who  arrive,  muft  certainly  return  ; every 
“ thing  is  by  nature  unftable. 

“ 4.  This  body  lafts  but  a moment ; it  perifhes ; it  is  feen  no  more  ; 
“ as  a pot  of  unbaked  clay  is  broken  {landing  in  water. 

* “ 5.  Youth,  beauty,  life,  colleded  wealth,  dominion,  the  fociety  of 
c<  friends,  are  all  uncertain ; in  this  the  wife  are  not  deceived. 

“ 0.  As  wood  meets  wood  in  the  great  ocean,  and  after  the  meeting  is 
“ feparated,  fuch  is  the  meeting  of  animated  beings. 

“ /.  The  body  is  compofed  of  five  things,  and  haftens  to  death,  the 
“ dilTolution  of  five  things  j fo  it  obtains  (what  wonder)  its  proper  re- 
“ ceptacle. 


“ 8.  All 
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“ 8.  All  beings,  O fon  of  Bbaret , were  invifible  in  their  primary  ftate  ; 
“ became  in  their  middle  ftate,  vifible  ; and  by  death  are  made  invifible 
“ again  ; what  wonder  ! 

“ Q.  As  long  as  a living  creature  holds  his  kinfmen  dear  to  his  foul, 
“ fo  long  the  iron  dibbles  of  affliction  are  ftricken  on  his  bofom. 

“ 10.  The  company  of  any  being  with  another  is  not  permanent  j 
“ fince  his  own  body  lafts  not,  what  has  he  to  do  with  other  beings  all 
“ different  in  quality  ? 

“11.  Society  itfelf  implies,  no  doubt,  the  exiftence  of  feparation  ; like 
“ the  fucceflion  of  birth,  and  death,  which  cannot  be  doubted. 

“ 12.  In  the  very  inftant  of  enjoying  the  fociety  of  friends,  it  is  im- 
“ proper  to  drefs  food,  which  cannot  be  adminiftered,  with  faLty,  in  fuch 
“ a diftemper. 

“13.  Night  and  day,  feizing  the  lives  of  mortals,  pafs  on  continually ; 
“ like  the  current  of  a ftream,  and  return  no  more. 

“ 1-4.  The  fociety  of  the  good  in  this  world  is  like  the  pleafure  of  eat- 
“ ing  delicate  food  ; it  is  clofely  connected  with  the  pain  of  feparation. 

“15.  Thence  it  is,  that  the  virtuous  never  feek  a clofe  connection 
“ with  the  virtuous  ; becaufe,  when  the  root  of  the  mind  is  torn  afunder, 
“ there  is  no  remedy. 

“ 1 6.  Good  actions  have  been  performed  by  Sagar , and  other  kings  ; 
“ but  good  as  the  actions  were,  they  have  been  deftroyed. 

“ l;.  By  meditating  and  meditating  on  the  fevere  death  of  an  excel- 

“ lent 
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“ lent  man,  like  a leathern  bandage,  moiftened  by  the  rains,  we  fee  that 
“ all  our  cares  are  of  no  avail. 

“ I 8.  From  the  firfl  night,  in  which  men  of  valour  and  virtue  take 
“ their  ftation  in  the  womb,  from  that  very  inftant  in  a continued  feries, 
“ from  day  to  day,  they  approach  the  manfion  of  death. 

“ In  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  thofe  who  underhand  this  world,  excefs 
“ of  grief  proceeds  from  excefs  of  ignorance. 

“ Obferve : 

<c  If  ignorance  be  not  the  caufe,  but  bare  feparation,  in  what  refpedt 

can  it  ceafe. 

• 

“ Reflect,  therefore,  here  below,  on  the  firft  principle  ; and  difmifs  all 
u forrow  for  worldly  affairs  : 

“ Since : 

u When  fons  ufelefsly  born,  and  ufelefsly  falling,  rend  our  bofoms, 
“■  and  caufe  excefs  in  afflidion,  the  fovereign  remedy  is  not  to  think  of 

“ them. 

“ Caundilya  received  a ray  of  divine  knowledge  from  the  fpeech  of 
“ Capilay  whom  he  thus  addreffed : 

“ Holy  man,  by  thy  favour  my  forrow  is  diminifhed  ; but  my  impure 
“ breaft,  being  wafhed  in  the  neitareous  ftreams  of  thy  pure  counfel, 

“ from  the  bright  beams  of  the  lunar  circle  of  thy  mouth,  is  hill  a little 
“ toffed  by  the  waves  of  forrow:  impart,  therefore,  a remedy  for  its  in- 
u ternal  wound. 
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“ Capila  faid  v 

u When  a father,  a fon,  or  a friend,  is  overcome  by  death,  they  who 
<(  know  how  to  affuage  the  pain  of  their  bowels  by  abftinence,  are,  ne- 
“ verthelefs,  tormented  with  grief : but  the  removal  of  the  wife  from  this 
**  bafe  world,  which  never  ultimately  affords  pleafure,  fhould  {Lengthen 
“ devotion,  and  multiply  the  delights  of  holinefs. 

“ Caundilya , hearing  this,  rofe  up,  and  faid  : 

“ What,  then  have  I to  do  with  the  infernal  habitation  of  my  vain 
“ houfe  ? I go  inftantly  to  the  defert. 

“ Capila  rejoined : 

• 

“ i.  He,  whofe  hands,  feet,  and  mind,  are  completely  fubdued;  who 
“ has  knowledge,  piety,  and  reputation,  gathers  the  fruit  of  a pil- 
“ grimage  : 

“ 2.  Even  in  a foreft,  where  men  are  inflamed  with  paflion,  crimes 
“ prevail  ; and  in  a private  manfion,  where  the  five  members  are  fub- 
“ dued,  piety  dwells  : the  houfe  of  a man,  employed  in  virtuous  adions, 
“ and  free  from  pafiions,  is  a defert  of  devotion. 

“ 3.  Let  even  a wretched  man  pradife  virtue,  wherever  he  enjoys  one 
“ of  the  three  or  four  religious  degrees  ; let  him  be  even-minded  with 
“ all  created  beings,  and  that  difpolition  will  be  the  fource  of  virtue. 

“ Thus,  too,  it  is  faid : 

4<  1 . They,  whofe  food  is  only  to  fuftain  life,  whofe  voice  is  only  to 
rt  fpeak  truth,  pafs  with  eafe  through  great  difficulties. 


“ 2.  Thyfelf 
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“ 2.  Thyfelf  art  a river ; the  quay  of  which  is  the  virtue  of  fubduing 
“ thy  appetites ; the  waters,  truth ; the  bank,  good  morals ; the  waves, 
“ general  benevolence.  Here  wafh  thy  lips,  O fon  of  Pandu!  for  the 
“ interior  foul  is  not  purified  by  water ! 

“ Hear,  alfo,  what  is  added  : 

“ Great  is  the  joy  of  him  who  leaves  this  bafe  world  ; abounding  in 
“ the  pains  of  birth,  death,  old  age,  and  difeafe!  Grief  exifts  ; not 
“ true  joy : let  this  be  confidered.  The  cure  of  an  afflicted  mind,  is 
“ truly  named  joy. 

“ It  is  fo,  faid  Caundilya , it  is  fo. 

“ Then,  continued  the  ferpent,  I was  curfed  by  that  forrowful  Brahmen, 
“ in  thefe  words  : From  this  day  thou  fhalt  be  the  bearer  of  frogs ! 

**  After  which,  Capita  faid  again  : Hear : 

“ Connection  with  the  world  fhould  be  avoided  by  every  foul : but  if 
“ it  cannot  be  avoided,  let  it  be  formed  with  the  virtuous ; for  fuch  a 
“ connection  will  remedy  the  evil. 

* Again : 

“ When  divine  knowledge,  tnattended  with  the  qualities  of  aCtion, 

“ dwells  in  the  mind  ; then  is  the  Great  One  attained,  and  the  foul  is 
“ abforbed  in  him. 

“ Again : 

“ Remembering  continually,  that  God,  who  wears  a diadem,  ear-rings, 

“ bracelets,  and  a garland  of  blue  lotus  flowers,  and  afluaging  thy  pain, 
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w as  with  cool  water  from  the  river’s  bed,  in  the  heats  of  fnmmer ; ap- 
“ proach  the  Great  One,  and  enjoy  the  delight  of  thy  foul. 

“ Piety,  devotion,  content,  and  the  other  virtues,  muft  be  nourifhed 
“ like  children. 

“ On  hearing  this,  Caundilya  was  relieved  from  the  fire  of  grief,  by  the 
“ neftar  of  fage  counfel ; and,  as  the  holy  ordinance  directs,  took  up  the 
“ ftaff  of  a Vairagia:  whilft  I,  through  a Brahmen’s  execration,  re- 
“ main  here  as  the  bearer  of  frogs. 

u The  frog,  who  heard  this  narration,  went  and  repeated  the  whole  to 
“ the  prince  of  his  diminutive  race ; who  went  and  mounted  the  fer- 
“ pent’s  back;  and  he,  having  received,  wonderfully  moved  his  con- 
“ cealed  feet.  Another  day,  when  the  prince  of  frogs  perceived  that 
“ his  bearer  could  hardly  move,  he  faid  : Why  doft  thou  run  fo  ill  to- 
“ day  ? O king  ! faid  the  fnake,  I am  weak  through  want  of  food.  By 
“ my  order,  faid  the  monarch,  go  and  feed  on  my  fubjedts.  After  this, 
“ the  lerpent  feafted  every  day,  without  fear,  on  delicate  frogs ; and  at 
“ length,  Seeing  none  of  the  race  remaining  in  the  pool,  devoured  the 
“ king  himfelf.  Thence,  I fay : Let  a wife  man  carry  even  a frog  on 
“ his  fhoulder,  &c.  &c. 

, * 

“ Apply  now,  faid  Meghavernay  the  moral  of  this  ancient  ftory. 

“ King  Hir  any  agar  b/ja  muft  be  appeafed  ; let  peace  be  concluded  : 
“ this  is  my  opinion.  What  a judgment  is  yours,  faid  the  king ; is 
“ not  that  gander  conquered  by  us  ? If  then  he  live  under  my  com- 
“ mand,  let  him  live  ; if  not,  war  muft  reduce  him. 

“ After  this  confutation,  a parrot  arrived  from  ;Jambudrwipay  with  in- 
“ telligence,  that  the  laras,  who  reigned  over  Se?2haladwipay  was  ad- 
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“ vancmg  to  the  ifle  of  Iambu , and  claiming  the  fovereignty  of  it. 
“ Chitraverna  exclaimed,  with  agitation  : What ! What ! The  parrot 
“ repeated  the  news  juft  before  mentioned  ; and  the  vulture  faid,  within 
“ himfelf : O excellent  minifter  ! excellent ! Let  him  march,  faid  the 
“ king,  in  a rage,  I will  march  too,  and  pluck  him  up  by  the  roots  ! 

“ Oh ! faid  the  minifter,  fmiling,  let  not  an  idle  noife  be  made,  like 
“ that  of  a wintry  cloud : a great  prince  takes  care  not  to  make  known 
u the  force  or  weaknefs  of  a ftranger. 

“ Befides: 

“ Let  not  a prince  aflemble  together  a number  of  deftroyers : even  a 
proud  ferpent  has  been  deftroyed  by  a multitude  of  little  infedts. 
“ O king ! why  fhould  thou  go  without  having  concluded  a peace  ? If 
“ I march,  the  Chacra  will  aflail  my  rear. 

i C ^ ^ I . t . ' t ? < - . 

“ Yet  farther: 

“ He  who  knows  not  the  firft  principle,  and  firft  caufe ; who  is,  be- 
“ fides,  in  fubjedtion  to  wrath  ; is  tormented  like  a fool : as  the  Brahmen 
“ was  who  killed  the  ichneumon. 

“ How,  faid  the  peacock,  happened  that  ? 

There  is,  anfwered  Duradurjin , in  the  city  of  XJjjayani , a Brahmen 
“ named  Madava , who  had  a wife,  who  having  ftationed  him  to  watch 
“ their  only  daughter,  an  infant,  went  to  bathe  herfelf,  in  adoration  of 
“ Shafoti  ( Lucina ) ; foon  after  the  raja  fent  for  the  Brahmen,  to  perform 
“ the  ceremonies  of  the  Pdrvana  Shraddha  (or  rites)  to  all  his  anceftors ; 
“ and  he,  fpying  another  Brahmen,  thus  thought,  on  account  of  his 
vol.  vi.  z “ poverty, 
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“ poverty,  within  his  mind : If  I go  not  fpeedily,  Tome  other,  having 
“ heard  of  this,  will  procure  the  Shraddha,. 

“ As  it  is  faid  : 

“ If  we  take  not  foon,  give  not  foon,  perform  not  foon,  time  gives 
“ the  benefit  of  it  to  another. 

“ What  muft  be  done  ? Yet  there  is  no  other  perfon  at  home  to  take 
“ care  of  the  child.  What  then  can  I do  ? Why  fhould  I not  depart, 
“ having  committed  the  care  of  my  child  to  the  ichneumon,  whom  I 
“ have  fo  long  cherifhed,  and  who  is  not  diftinguifhed  from  my  own 
“ offspring  ? Having  done  fo,  he  departed.  Soon  after  which,  the 
“ ichneumon  feeing  a black  ferpent  near  the  child,  killed  him,  and  cut 
“ him  in  pieces ; and  then  feeing  the  Brahmen  returning,  went  haftily, 

his  mouth  and  paws  being  fmeared  with  blood,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of 
“ his  mafter ; who,  feeing  him  in  that  condition,  and  faying  to  himfelf : 
“ He  has  devoured  my  child ! ftamped  on  him,  and  killed  him.  After- 
“ wards,  going  into  his  houfe,  he  faw  his  child  afleep,  and  the  dead  fnake 
“ lying  by  him  ; at  looking,  therefore,  at  the  ichneumon,  his  benefador, 
“ he  was  exceedingly  afflicted.  Thence,  I fay : He  who  knows  not  the 
“ caufe  and  principle  of  adions,  &c. 

“ Again : 

“ Luft,  wrath,  covet oufnefs,  extreme  joy,  extreme  grief,  and  ebriety : 
“ he  who  forfakes  thefe  fix,  becomes  happy  by  that  defertion. 

“The  king  faid:  This,  O my  minifter!  is  indubitable.  Yes,  yes, 
“ faid  he. 


“ For : 
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« For : 

“ Recolledion  of  the  ufes  of  others,  judgment,  certain  knowledge, 
11  firmnefs,  fecrecy,  are  the  principal  qualities  of  a counfellor. 

44  Yet  more  : 

44  Let  not  a man  perform  an  ad  haftily ; want  of  circumfpedion  is  a 
44  great  caufe  of  danger : wealth  pays  homage,  even  voluntarily,  to  a 
44  man  who  ads  with  caution. 

44  Therefore,  if  my  advice  be  now  followed,  peace  muft  be  concluded. 

“ Since.: 

44  If  there  be  even  four  remedies  for  an  evil,  mentioned  by  tlie  wife,  in 
44  concluding  peace  ; the  only  fruit  of  them  all,  that  deferves  to  be 
44  reckoned,  is : Peace  through  profperity,  grounded  on  cordial  affedion. 

44  How,  faid  the  king,  can  this  be  Ipeedily  attained  ? 

44  Sir,  anfwered  he,  it  will  be  foon  completed. 

44  For : 

u Like  an  earthen  pot,  a bad  man  is  ealily  broken,  and  cannot  eafily 
44  be  reftored  to  his  former  fituation  : but  a virtuous  man,  like  a vafe  of 
44  gold,  is  broken  with  difficulty,  and  eafily  repaired. 

• 

44  Yet  more : 

44  A fool  enjoys  pleafure ; but  he  who  diflinguiffies,  with  judgment, 

44  enjoys 
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“ enjoys  more  delight.  Even  Brahma  cannot  control  a man  who  has 
“ not  even  a particle  of  divine  knowledge. 

“ Now,  that  Servajnya , the  king’s  minider,  is  fo  called  by  excellence ; 
“ as  I knew  before  from  the  difcourfe  of  Meghaverna  j and  from  having 
i(  feen  what  he  has  done  : 

“ Since : 

“ Thofe  who  are  endued  with  good  qualities,  and  are  out  of  fight, 
“ are  always  judged  by  their  actions  : the  a<ds  of  the  virtuous  are,  there- 
“ fore,  demondrated  by  their  fruits. 

“ The  king  here  faid : This  dialogue  is  of  no  ufe ; let  that  which 
**  thou  judged;  bed,  be  done. 

“ The  great  minider,  the  vulture,  having  given  this  counfel,  went  to 
“ the  centre  of  Hiranyagharhha  s cadle ; and  a mefienger  carried  the 
“ news  of  his  arrival  to  the  king,  faying : O,  fir  1 the  great  minider  of 
“ Chitraverna  is  come  hither,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  peace. 

“ The  gander,  hearing  this  intelligence,  faid : O,  my  counfellor ! is 
“ another  ill-defigning  perfon  again  come  hither  ? 

u There  is  no  caufe  for  fear,  anfwered  Servajnya , fmiling,  fince  it  is 
“ Duradurjin,  who  is  worthy  of  the  greated  confidence : and  although 
“ this  is  often  the  bufinefs  of  the  ill-intentioned,  yet  no  apprehenfion 
u fiiould  now  be  raifed.  Since  : In  a pool,  which  reflects  the  image  of 
“ many  dars,  a wife  gander  was  in  a moment  deceived.  Being  defirous 
u of  feading  on  the  cumuda  plant,  in  the  night  feafon  ; afterwards,  in 
“ the  day-time,  he  took  a white  flower  for  a dar,  and  attempted  not  to 
“ bite  it.  Thus,  men  who  have  fallen  into  difappointments,  expert  it 
“ even  from  reality. 
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**  Therefore,  O king  ! as  far  as  you  are  able,  let  a prefent  of  jewels, 
w and  their  accompaniments,  be  prepared  in  honour  to  him.  This  being 
“ determined,  the  vulture  being  introduced  by  the  Chacra  with  great  re- 
w fpeft,  through  the  door  of  the  palace,  was  prefented  to  the  king,  and 
“ placed  on  a magnificent  feat. 

“ The  Chacravaca  then  fpoke : O great  minifter ! enjoy  this  realm  ac- 
“ cording  to  thy  defire ; it  is  at  thy  fervice.  Even  fo,  faid  the  king.  Be 
“ it  fo,  faid  the  vulture  ; but  now  an  abundance  of  words  will  be  ufelefs. 

u Since  : 

“ Let  a man  purchafe  a mifer  with  money  ; a haughty  man  with  joined 
M hand,  and  reverence  j a fool  with  promifes  ; a wife  man  with  truth. 

“ Befides  : 

/ 

“ With  affe&ion  win  a friend,  and  a kinfman  ; thy  wife,  and  fervants, 
M with  gifts  and  honours  ; with  great  actions,  the  powerful  \ 

“ Therefore,  at  prefent,  let  Chitraverna  make  peace,  and  be  difmififed. 
* Declare,  faid  the  Chacra , on  what  terms  peace  is  to  be  concluded. 

“ The  gander  alked : How  many  forts  of  peace  are  there  ? I will 
“ innumerate  them,  faid  the  vulture  : 

“ Hear  1 

“ l . When  a prince  is  engaged  in  war  with  a ftronger  prince,  there  is 
4*  no  other  remedy. 


“ 2.  When 
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“ 2.  When  he  is  in  danger,  let  him  feek  peace,  and  referve  his  exer- 
“ tions  for  another  occafion. 

44  Capala , I Tpahara,  Santana,  Sangata,  Upanyafa,  Praticara,  Sanyoga, 
44  Purjhdntara,  Adrift a-puny a , Adijhta , Atmavijhe,  Upagraha , Pericraya, 
44  Uch'lanna,  Parabhnfhana , and  Scandapanya  ; thefe  fixteen  kinds  of 
44  peace  are  celebrated.  Thus  have  they,  who  are  learned  in  peace- 
44  making,  named  fixteen  forts  of  peace. 

44  Capala , is  fimply  a ceflation  of  hoftilities. 

44  Upahara , is  called  that  which  is  concluded  by  prefents. 

“ Santana , is  known  by  having  firft  given  up  one  of  the  family. 

Sangata , is  named  that  peace  which  is  founded  on  friendlhip  be- 
“ tween  good  men.  It  is  likewife  called  Cdnchana , or  golden. 

“ TJpanyafa,  profperity  through  wealth  being  given;  and  thence  peace 
a concluded  by  thofe  empowered  to  make  it. 

“ Praticara,  through  benefits  conferred  and  received. 

“ Sanyoga,  where  the  advantages  are  equal. 

“ Purftjantara , when  two  monarchs  meet  face  to  face  in  battle  ; the 
44  wealth  of  one  procures  peace. 

“ Adrift  a-puny  a,  when  after  peace,  thus  bought,  the  foe  joins  in  a 
44  treaty. 

44  Adift:td,  where  land  is  given  on  one  part. 

44  Atmavijhe,  that  concluded  with  a king’s  own  forces. 

44  Upagraha,  for  the  prefervation  of  life.  . 

44  Pericraya,  by  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  treafure. 

44  Uch'lanna,  by  giving  the  moft  excellent  lands. 

44  Parabhujhana,  by  giving  up  the  fruit  arifing  from  the  whole  terri- 
44  tory. 

44  Scandapanya , where  only  a part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  is  given 
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“ Hear  now,  faid  the  Chacra 

“ Whether  this  perfon  be  of  my  tribe,  or  of  another,  is  a confidera- 
“ tion  of  the  narrow-minded  ; but  that  of  the  great-minded  is  to  hold  all 
fi  the  world  related  to  them. 

“ Again  1. 

u He  is  truly  wife,  who  confiders  another’s  wife  as  his  mother,  an- 
“ other’s  gold  as  mere  clay,  and  all  other  creatures  as  himfelf. 

“ You,  faid  the  king,  are  both  eminently  wife  ; advife  me,  therefore, 
,l  what  is  to  be  done.  What  fays  the  poet  ? faid  Duradurjin , 

“ Who  would  adt  unjuftly  for  the  fake  of  a body,  which,  either  to- 
M day,  or  to-morrow,  may  be  deftroyed  by  anxiety,  or  difeafe  ? 

u The  life  of  animals  is  tremulons,.  as  the  refledtion  of  the  moon  in 
rt  water ; let  him  then,  who,  knowing  it  to  be  uncertain,  perform  adtions 
M which  will  hereafter  be  beneficial  to  him. 

**  Having  feen  this  world,  which  perifhes  in  an  inftant,  refembling  the 
“ vapour  in  a defert,  let  him  feek  the  fociety  of  the  virtuous  ; both  for 
“ the  fake  of  his  religious  duty,  and  of  his  own  happinefs.  By  my  ad- 
“ vice,  therefore,  let  us  pradtife  thefe  rules. 

“ Since  : 

“ If  truth  be  placed  in  a balance  with  a thoufand  facrifices  of  horfes, 
“ truth  will  outweigh  a thoufand  facrifices. 

“ Let  both  princes,  having  firft  fworn  in  the  name  of  truth,  conclude 
“ that  fort  of  peace  which  is  named  Sangata . Be  it  fo,  faid  Servajrija. 

“ The 
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“ The  minifter  Duradurjin  was  then  honoured  with  gifts  of  jewels, 
“ vefts,  and  rich  ornaments  ; and,  accompanied  by  the  Charavaca , went 
“ in  great  joy  to  his  king  ; who,  being  perfuaded  by  his  difcourfe,  and 

having  firft  fhewn  great  refped,  and  offered  many  prefents  to  Hiranya- 
“ garbhci , confented  to  the  peace,  and  fent  his  reprefentative,  and  friend, 
“ to  the  caftle  of  the  gander. 

“ Duradurjin  then  fpoke  thus  : The  fruits  of  profperous  conclufion  are 
14  now  attained,  and  the  king  Chitraverna  will  return  to  his  own  realm 
“ of  the  mountain  of  Vindhya. 

“ Each  party  then  retired  to  his  proper  ftation,  and  each  obtained  the 
“ object  which  his  heart  chiefly  defired. 

“ Now,”  faid  Fijhnufarman,  “ on  what  elfe  fhall  I difcourfe  ?” 

“We  comprehend,”  anfwered  the  princes,  “ this  perfed  fyftem  of 
“ royal  duties,  through  thy  favour,  and  are  made  happy,  O venerable 
“ fage  ! by  thy  knowledge.” 

44  Let  us  now,  then,”  replied  the  philofopher,  “ attend  to  our  religious 
“ duties  ; and  this  only  fhall  be  added  : 

“ Let  all  kings  make  peace  when  they  have  gained  a vidory  ; and 
“ may  their  joy  be  perpetual  ! May  the  virtuous  live  without  misfor- 
“ tune  ! and  may  the  celebrity  of  thofe  who  have  performed  good  ac- 
“ tions,  continue  for  ever  encreafing  ! May  Virtue  difplay  her  beauties, 
“ like  a beloved  miftrefs,  on  your  bofoms  ! May  fhe  kifs  your  lips,  and 
“ live  with  you  long  attended  by  the  fame  of  univerfal  benevolence  ! 
“ And  may  the  burden-bearing  earth,  attended  with  frefh  feafons,  re- 
“ main  for  your  gratification  !” 
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(3  LOVELY  age* * * §,  by  Brahmens  fam’d 

* Pure  Setye  Tug\  in  Sanfcrit  nam’d! 

* Delightful ! Not  for  cups  of  gold, 

‘ Or  wives  a thoufand  centuries  old  ; 

* Or  men,  degenerate  now  and  fmall, 

‘ Then  one  and  twenty  cubits  tall : 

‘ Not  that  plump  cows  full  udders  bore, 

‘ And  bowls  with  holy  curd\  ran  o’er; 

* Not  that,  by  Deities  defended 

‘ Fijh , Boar , Snake , Lion §,  heav’n-defcended, 

‘ Learn’d  Pendits , now  grown  flicks  and  clods, 

‘ Redde  fall  the  Nagry  of  the  Gods  |j 

* And  laymen,  faithful  to  Narayn  ** 

‘ Believ’d  in  Brahmas  myftick  flrain'f'f ; 

* A parody  on  the  Ode  in  TaJ/o's  Aminta,  beginning,  0 bella  eta  dell'  oro! 

f The  Golden  Age  of  the  Hindus . 

X Called  Jogbrat,  the  food  of  Crishna  in  his  infancy  and  youth. 

§ The  four  firft  Avatars , or  Incarnations  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

||  The  Sanfcrit,  or  Sengscrit,  is  written  in  letters  fo  named. 

*«  Narayn  or  Nardyan,  the  fpirit  of  God. 

-f-f  The  Vayds,  or  Sacred  Writings  of  Brahma , called  Rig,  Sam,  and  Tejar : doubts  have  been  raifed 
concerning  the  authority  of  th e.  fourth,  or  At'herven,  Vayd. 
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4 Not  that  all  Subjects  fpoke  plain  truth, 

4 While  Rajas  cherifh’d  eld  and  youth,. 

° 4 No — yet  delightful  times  1 becaufe 

4 Nature  then  reign’d,  and  Nature's  Laws ; 

4 When  females  of  the  fofteft  kind 
4 Were  unaffected,  unconfin’d  ; 

* And  this  grand  rule  from  none  was  hidden*; 

4 What  pleaseth,  hath  no  law  forbidden.* 

Thus,  with  a lyre  in  India  ftrung, 

Aminta' s poet  would  have  fung ; 

And  thus  too,  in  a modeft  way. 

All  virtuous  males  will  fing  or  fay : 

But  fwarthy  nymphs  of  Ilindujlan 
Look  deeper  than  fhort-fighted  man. 

And  thus,  in  fome  poetick  chime. 

Would  fpeak  with  reafon,  as  with  rhyme : 

4 O lovelier  age,  by  Brahmens  fam’d, 

4 Gay  Dwapar  Tugj  in  Sanfcrit  nam’d! 

4 Delightful ! though  impure  with  brafs 
4 In  many  a green  ill-fcented  mafs ; 

4 Though  hufbands,  but  fevn  cubits  high, 

4 Muft  in  a thoufand  fummers  die ; 

4 Though,  in  the  lives  of  dwindled  men, 

4 Ten  parts  were  Sin  ; Religion,  ten  ; 

4 Though  cows  would  rarely  fill  the  pail, 

4 But  made  th’  expeCted  creambowl  fail  j 
4 Though  lazy  Pendits  ill  could  read 
4 (No  care  of  ours)  their  Tejar  Veid\ 


* “ Se  piace,  el  lice.”  TnJJo. 

f The  Brazen  Age,  or  that  in  which  Vice  and  Virtue  were  in  equal  proportion. 

4 Though 
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* Though  Rajas  look’d  a little  proud, 

4 And  Ranies  rather  fpoke  too  loud  ; 

4 Though  Gods,  difplay’d  to  mortal  view 

* In  mortal  forms,  were  only  two 

* (Yet  Crishna*,  fweeteft  youth,  was  one, 

* Crifhna , whofe  cheeks  outblaz’d  the  fun) 

* Delightful,  ne’erthelefs  ! becaufe 

* Not  bound  by  vile  unnatural  laws, 

4 Which  curfe  this  age  from  Caley  f nam’d, 

4 By  fome  bafe  woman-hater  fram’d. 

4 Prepoft’rous  ! that  one  biped  vain 
4 Should  drag  ten  houfe -wives  in  his  train, 

4 And  fluff  them  in  a gaudy  cage, 

4 Slaves  to  weak  luft  or  potent  rage  ! 

4 Not  fuch  the  Dwaper  Yug!  oh  then 
4 One  buxom  dame  might  wed  five  men.’ 

True  Hiftory,  in  folemn  terms, 

This  Philofophick  lore  confirms  ; 

For  India  once,  as  now  cold  Tibet 
A groupe  unufual  might  exhibit, 

Of  fev’ral  hufbands,  free  from  ftrife, 

Link’d  fairly  to  a fingle  wife  ! 

Thus  Botanifts,  with  eyes  acute 
To  fee  prolifick  dull  minute, 

Taught  by  their  learned  northern  Brahmen  § 

To  clafs  by  pijiil  and  by  ft  amen  ^ 


* The  Apollo  of  India. 

-f-  The  Earthen  Age,  or  that  of  Coly  or  Impurity  : this  verfe  alludes  to  Caley , the  Hecate  of  the  Indians, 
% See  the  accounts  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfatlions  from  the  papers  of  Mr,  Bogle. 

§ tinnitus, 
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Produce  from  nature’s  rich  dominion 
Flow’rs  Polyandrian  Monogynian, 

Where  embryon  blofloms,  fruits,  and  leaves 
Twenty  prepare,  and  one  receives. 

But,  left  my  word  fhould  nought  avail, 
Ye  Fair,  to  no  unholy  tale 
Attend.  * Five  thoufand  years  f ago, 

As  annals  in  Benares  fhow. 

When  Pdndu  chiefs  with  Curus  fought 
And  each  the  throne  imperial  fought, 

Five  brothers  of  the  regal  line 
Blaz’d  high  with  qualities  divine. 

The  firft  a prince  without  his  peer, 

Juft,  pious,  lib’ral  Yudhijhteir  § ; 

Then  Erjun , to  the  bafe  a rod, 

An  Hero  favour’d  by  a God ||  ; 

Bheirna , like  mountain-leopard  ftrong, 
Unrival’d  in  th’  embattled  throng, 

Bold  Nacui ',  fir’d  by  noble  fhame 
To  emulate  fraternal  fame  ; 


* The  ftory  is  told  by  the  Jefuit  Bouchet,  in  his  Letter  to  Huet,  Bifhop  of  Avranches. 
f A round  number  is  chofen  ; but  the  Caly  Tug,  a little  before  which  Cri/hna  difappeared  from  this 
world,  began  four  thoufand , eight  hundred,  and  eighty-four  years  ago,  that  is,  according  to  our  Chrono- 
logifts,  feven  hundred  and  forty  ftven  before  the  flood  ; and  by  the  calculation  of  M.  Bailly,  but  four 
hundred  and  fifty-four  after  the  foundation  of  the  Indian  empire. 

+ This  war,  which  Cri/hna  fomented  in  favour  of  the  Pandu  Prince , Tudhifijtir,  fupplied  Vyas  with 
the  fubje£t  of  his  noble  Epick  Poem,  Mahabharat. 

\ This  word  is  commonly  pronounced  with  a ftrong  accent  on  the  laft  letter,  but  the  preceding  ' 
vowel  is  fhort  in  Sengscrit.  The  prince  is  called  on  the  Coaft  Dherme  Raj , or  Chief  Magiftrate. 

||  The  Geita,  containing  lnjhudlions  to  Erjun,  was  compofed  by  Crifhna,  who  peculiarly  diftin- 
guifhed  him. 
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And  Sebdeos&xkfti  6.  with  manly  grace. 
Bright  virtue  dawning  in  his  face : 

To  thefe  a dame  devoid  of  care, 

Blythe  Draupady , the  debonair. 

Renown ’d  for  beauty,  and  for  wit. 

In  wedlock’s  pleafing  chain  was  knit 

It  fortun’d,  at  an  idle  hour, 

This  five-mal’d  fingle-femal’d  flow’r 
One  balmy  morn  of  fruitful  May 
Through  vales  and  meadows  took  its  way. 
A low  thatch’d  manfion  met  their  eye 
In  trees  umbrageous  bofom’d  high  ; 

Near  it  (no  fight,  young  maids,  for  you) 
A temple  rofe  to  Mahadew\. 

A thorny  hedge  and  reedy  gate 
Enclos’d  the  garden’s  homely  ftate ; 

Plain  in  its  neatnefs : thither  wend 
The  princes  and  their  lovely  friend. 
Light-pinion’d  gales,  to  charm  the  fenfe. 
Their  odorif’rous  breath  difpenfe  ; 

From  Bela  s ij:  pearl’d,  or  pointed,  bloom. 
And  Malty  rich,  they  fteal  perfume  : 

There  honey-fcented  Singarhar , 

And  Juhy , like  a rifing  ftar. 


* Yudhijhtir  and  Draupady,  called  Drobada  by  M.  Sonnerat,  are  deified  on  the  Coaft;  and  their  feaft, 
of  which  that  writer  exhibits  an  engraving,  is  named  the  ProceJJion  of  Fire,  becaufe  the  palled  every 
year  from  one  of  her  five  hulbands  to  another,  after  a folemn  purification  by  that  element.  In  the 
Bbcfhd  language,  her  name  is  written,  Drofty. 
f The  Indian  Jupiter. 

t The  varieties  of  Bela,  and  the  three  flowers  next  mentioned,  are  beautiful  ipecies  of  Jafmin. 

Strong 
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Strong  Chempa,  darted  by  Camdew , 

And  Mulfery  of  paler  hue. 

Cay  ora*,  which  the  Ranies  wear 
In  tangles  of  their  filken  hair. 

Round  •f  jBrz^/-flow’rs,  and  Gulachein 
Dyed  like  the  fhell  of  Beauty’s  Queen, 
Sweet  Mindy  ^ prefs’d  for  crimfon  ftains, 
And  facred  Tulfy  §,  pride  of  plains, 

With  Se'wty,  fmall  unblufhing  rofe, 

Their  odours  mix,  their  tints -difclofe. 
And,  as  a gemm’d  tiara,  bright. 

Paint  the  frefh  branches  with  delight. 

One  tree  above  all  others  tower’d 
With  fhrubs  and  faplings  clofe  imbower’d, 
For  every  blooming  child  of  Spring 
Paid  homage  to  the  verdant  King ; 

Aloft  a folitary  fruit. 

Full  fixty  cubits  from  the  root, 

Kifs’d  by  the  breeze,  luxuriant  hung, 

Soft  chryfolite  with  em’ralds  ftrung. 

‘ Try  we,  faid  Erjun  indifcreet, 

* If  yon  proud  fruit  be  (harp  or  fweet ; 

* My  fhaft  its  parent  ftalk  fhall  wound : 

* Receive  it,  ere  it  reach  the  ground.’ 

Swift  as  his  word,  an  arrow  flew : 

The  dropping  prize  befprent  with  dew 


* The  Indian  Spikenard. 

+ The  Mimofa,  or  true  Acacia,  that  produces  the  Arabian  Gum. 
} Called  Albbinna  by  the  Arabs. 

\ Of  the  kind  called  Ocymurn. 
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The  brothers,  in  contention  gay, 

Catch,  and  on  gather’d  herbage  lay. 

That  inftant  fcarlet  lightnings  flafti, 

And  Jetnna' s waves  her  borders  lafti, 

Crijhna  from  Swerga' s * * * § height  defcends, 
Obfervant  of  his  mortal  friends  : 

Not  fuch,  as  in  his  earlieft  years, 

Among  his  wanton  cowherd  peers. 

In  Gocul  or  Brindaberis  f glades. 

He  fported  with  the  dairy-maids ; 

Or,  having  pip’d  and  danc’d  enough, 

Clos’d  the  brilk  night  with  blindman  s- buff  ^ ; 
(Lift,  antiquaries,  and  record 
This  paftime  of  the  Gopia  s Lord  §) 

But  radiant  with  ethereal  fire : 

Nared  alone  could  bards  infpire 
In  lofty  Slokes  ||  his  mien  to  trace, 

And  unimaginable  grace. 

With  human  voice,  in  human  form, 

He  mildly  fpake,  and  hufh’d  the  ftorm : 

‘ O mortals,  ever  prone  to  ill ! 

‘ Too  rafhly  Erjun  prov’d  his  Ikill. 

* Yon  fruit  a pious  Muny  **  owns, 

‘ Afliftant  of  our  heav’nly  thrones. 


* The  heaven  of  Indra , or  the  Empyreum. 

■f  In  the  diftriil  of  Mat'hura,  not  far  from  Agra. 

+ This  is  told  in  the  Bhagaviat . 

§ Gopy  Nat  h,  a title  of  Crijhna,  correfponding  with  Nyrnpbagitcs,  an  epithet  of  Neptune. 
||  Tetrafticks  without  rhyme. 

**  An  infpired  Writer:  twenty  are  fo  called. 
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‘ The  golden  pulp,  each  month  renew’d, 

* Supplies  him  with  ambrofial  food. 

* Should  he  the  daring  archer  curfe, 

1 Not  Mentra  * deep,  nor  magick  verfe, 

* Your  gorgeous  palaces  could  fave 

‘ From  flames,  your  embers,  from  the  wavef.” 

The  princes,  whom  th’  immod’rate  blaze 
Forbids  their  fightlefs  eyes  to  raife. 

With  doubled  hands  his  aid  implore. 

And  vow  fubmiflion  to  his  lore. 

‘ One  remedy,  and  Amply  one, 

* Or  take,  faid  he,  or  be  undone  : 

* Let  each  his  crimes  or  faults  confefs, 

‘ The  greateft  name,,  omit  the  lefs ; 

‘ Your  actions,  words,  e’en  thoughts  reveal ; 

‘ No  part  mull  Draupady  conceal  : 

‘ So  fhall  the  fruit,  as  each  applies 
‘ The  faithful  charm,  ten  cubits  rife ; 

‘ Till,  if  the  dame  be  frank  and  true, 

* It  join  the  branch,  where  late  it  grew.’ 

He  fmil’d,  and  fhed  a tranfient  gleam ; 

Then  vanifh’d,  like  a morning  dream. 

Now,  long  entranc’d,  each  waking  brother 
Star’d  with  amazement  on  another, 

Their  confort’s  cheek  forgot  its  glow. 

And  pearly  tears  began  to  flow ; 

* Incantation. 

■f  This  will  receive  illuftration  from  a paffage  in  the  Ramayen  : ‘ Even  he,  who  cannot  be  (lain  by  the 
* ponderous  arms  of  India,  nor  by  thofe  of  Cdly,  nor  by  the  terrible  Cheer  a (or  Difcus),  of  Vijhnu,  (ball 
f be  deftroyed,  if  a Brahmen  execrate  him,  as  if  he  ivere  confumed  fy  fie.' 
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When  Yudifhteir , high-gifted  man, 

His  plain  confeflion  thus  began. 

4 Inconftant  fortune’s  wreathed  fmiles, 

4 Duryodheri  s rage,  Duryodheti  s wiles, 

4 Fires  rais’d  for  this  devoted  head, 

4 E’en  poifon  for  my  brethren  fpread, 

* My  wand’rings  through  wild  fcenes  of  wo, 
4 And  perfecuted  life,  you  know. 

4 Rude  waffailers  defil’d  my  halls, 

4 And  riot  fhook  my  palace-walls, 

* My  treafures  wafted.  This  and  more 
4 With  refignation  calm  I bore ; 

4 But,  when  the  late-defcending  god 
4 Gave  all  I wifh’d  with  foothing  nod, 

4 When,  by  his  counfel  and  his  aid, 

4 Our  banners  danc’d,  our  clarions  bray’d 
4 (Be  this  my  greateft  crime  confefs’d), 

4 Revenge  fate  ruler  in  my  breaft : 

4 I panted  for  the  tug  of  arms, 

4 For  (kirmilh  hot,  for  fierce  alarms  ; 

* Then  had  my  (haft  Duryodhen  rent, 

4 This  heart  had  glow’d  with  fweet  content.’ 

He  ceas’d  : the  living  gold  upfprung. 

And  from  the  bank  ten  cubits  hung. 

Embolden’d  by  this  fair  fuccefs, 

Next  Erjun  haften’d  to  confefs : 

4 When  I with  Afwatthama  fought ; 

4 My  noofe  the  fell  aflaflin  caught ; 
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4 My  fpear  transfix’d  him  to  the  ground : 

* His  giant  limbs  firm  cordage  bound  : 

‘ His  holy  thread  extorted  awe 

4 Spar’d  by  religion  and  by  law ; 

4 But,  when  his  murd’rous  hands  I view’d 
1 In  blamelefs  kindred  gore  imbued, 

‘ Fury  my  boiling  bofom  fway’d, 

‘ And  Rage  unfheath’d  my  willing  blade  t 

* Then,  had  not  Crijhna\  arm  divine 
‘ With  gentle  touch  fufpended  mine, 

4 This  hand  a Brahmen  had  deftroy’d, 

4 And  vultures  with  his  blood  been  cloy’d.* 

The  fruit,  forgiving  Erjun  s dart, 

Ten  cubits  rofe  with  eager  ftart. 

Flufh’d  with  fome  tints  of  honeft  fhame, 

Bheima  to  his  confeflfion  came  : 

* ’Twas  at  a feaft  for  battles  won 

‘ From  Dhriterdfhtra’ s guileful  fon, 

‘ High  on  the  board  in  vafes  pil’d 

* All  vegetable  nature  finil’d  : 

* Proud  Anar  as*  his  beauties  told, 

4 His  verdant  crown  and  ftuds  of  gold, 

4 To  Dallim  •f*,  whofe  foft  rubies  laugh’d 

* Burfting  with  juice,  that  gods  have  quaff’d  , 

4 Ripe  Kellas%  here  in  heaps  were  feen, 

4 Kellasy  the  golden  and  the  green, 

4 With  Ambas  % priz’d  on  diftant  coafts, 

* Whofe  birth  the  fertile  Ganga  boafts : 

* Ananas.  f Pomegranate.  } Plantains.  § Mangos. 

4 (Some 
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4 (Some  gleam  like  filver,  fome  outfhine 
4 Wrought  ingots  from  Befoaras  mine) : 

4 Corindas  there,  too  lharp  alone, 

4 With  honey  mix’d,  impurpled  fhone ; 

* Talfans*  his  liquid  cryftal  fpread 
4 Pluck’d  from  high  Tara'  s tufted  head  ; 

4 Round  'Jamas  f delicate  as  fair, 

4 Like  rofe-water  perfum’d  the  air ; 

4 Bright  falvers  high-rais’d  Comlas  ^ held 
4 Like  topazes,  which  Amrit  § fwell’d  ; 

4 While  fome  delicious  Attas  ||  bore, 

4 And  Catels  **  warm,  a fugar’d  ftore  j 
4 Others  with  Bela's  grains  were  heap’d, 

4 And  mild  Papayas  honey-fteep’d  ; 

4 Or  fweet  Ajeirs  j"j*  the  red  and  pale, 

4 Sweet  to  the  tafte  and  in  the  gale. 

4 Here  mark’d  we  pureft  bafons  fraught 
4 With  facred  cream  and  fam’d  Joghrat ; 

4 Nor  faw  we  not  rich  bowls  contain 
4 The  Cbawla  s Xt  light  nutritious  grain, 

4 Some  virgin-like  in  native  pride, 

4 And  fome  with  ftrong  Haldea  §§  dyed, 

4 Some  tafteful  to  dull  palates  made 
4 If  Merich  ||  |)  lend  his  fervent  aid, 

4 Or  Langa  ***  fhap’d  like  od’rous  nails, 

4 Whofe  fcent  o’er  groves  of  fpice  prevails, 
4 Or  Adda  tff,  breathing  gentle  heat, 

4 Or  Joutery  both  warm  and  fweet. 


* Palmyra-fruit. 
**  Jaik-fruit. 
***  Cloves. 


f Rofe-apples.  J Oranges, 

ff  Guayavas.  ++  Rice, 

ftt  Ginger.  +++  Mace, 


§ The  Hindu  Ne&ar,  ||  Cuftard-apples, 
§§  Turmerick.  p||  Indian  Pepper, 


f 


Supiary 
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* Supiary  * next  (in  Panel  f chew’d, 

* And  Catba  if,  with  ftrong  pow’rs  endued, 

* Mix’d  with  Elachy  s § glowing  feeds, 

‘ Which  fome  remoter  climate  breeds), 

4 Near  feifel ||  fate,  like  erf el  fram’d 
4 Though  not  for  equal  fragrance  nam’d : 

4 Laft,  Ndryal**,  whom  all  ranks  efteem, 

4 Pour’d  in  full  cups  his  dulcet  ftream  : 

* Long  I furvey’d  the  doubtful  board 
4 With  each  high  delicacy  ftor’d  ; 

4 Then  freely  gratified  my  foul, 

* From  many  a dilh,  and  many  a bowl, 

* Till  health  was  lavilh’d,  as  my  time : 

* Intemp' ranee  was  my  fatal  crime.’ 

Uprofe  the  fruit ; and  now  mid-way 
Sufpended  fhone  like  blazing  day. 

Nacal  then  fpoke  : (a  blufh  o’erfpread 
His  cheeks,  and  confcious  droop’d  his  head) : 

* Before  Duryodhen,  ruthlefs  king, 

* Taught  his  fierce  darts  in  air  to  fing, 

4 With  bright-arm’d  ranks,  by  Crijhna  fent, 

4 Elate  from  Indraprejl  f f I went 
4 Through  Eajlern  realms  ; and  vanquifh’d  all 
4 From  rough  Almora  to  Nipal. 

4 Where  ev’ry  manfion,  new  or  old, 

* Flam’d  with  Barbarick  gems  and  gold. 

4 Here  fhone  with  pride  the  regal  flores 
4 On  iv’ry  roofs,  and  cedrine  floors  ; 

* Areca-nut.  r Betel-leaf.  + What  we  call  Japan-earth. 

lj  Nutmeg.  **  Coconut.  ft  Dehly. 


§ Cardamums. 
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4 There  diadems  of  price  unknown 
4 Blaz’d  with  each  all -attracting  ftone ; 

4 Firm  diamonds,  like  fix’d  honour  true, 

4 Some  pink,  and  fome  of  yellow  hue, 

4 Some  black,  yet  not  the  lefs  efteem’d  ; 

4 The  reft  like  tranquiL  'Jemna  gleam’d, 

4 When  in  her  bed  the  Gopia  lave 
4 Betray’d  by  the  pellucid  wave.. 

4 Like  raging  fire  the  ruby  glow’d, 

4 Or  foft,  but  radiant,  water  fhow’d  ; 

4 Pure  amethyfts,  in  richeft  ore 
4 Oft  found,  a purple  vefture  wore  j 
4 Sapphirs,  like  yon  etherial  plain  ; 

4 Em’ralds,  like  Peipel*  frefh  with  rain  ; 

4 Gay  topazes,  tranflucent  gold  ; 

4 Pale  chryfolites  of  fofter  mould ; 

4 Fam’d  beryls,  like  the  furge  marine, 

4 Light-azure  mix’d  with  modeft  green 
4 RefraCted  ev’ry  varying  dye, 

4 Bright  as  yon  bow,  that  girds  the  fky. 

4 Here  opals,  which  all  hues  unite, 

4 Difplay’d  their  many-tinCtur’d  light, 

4 With  turcoifes  divinely  blue 
4 (Though  doubts  arife,  where  firft  they  grew, 

4 Whether  chafte  elephantine  bone 
4 By  min’rals  ting’d,  or  native  ftone), 

4 And  pearls  unblemilh’d,  fuch  as  deck 
4 Bhavany  s f wrift  or  LecJJjmy's  ^ neck. 

4 Each  caftle  ras’d,  each  city  ftorm’d, 

4 Vaft  loads  of  pillag’d  wealth  I form’d, 

* A facred  tree  like  an  A/pin.  f The  Indian  Venus,  % The  Indian  Ceres, 

4 Not 
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4 Not  for  my  coffer^ ; though  they  bore, 

* As  you  decreed,  my  lot  and  more. 

4 Too  pleas’d  the  brilliant  heap  I ftor’d, 

* Too  charming  Teem’d  the  guarded  hoard: 

* An  odious  vice  this  heart  aflail’d ; 

Bale  Av  rice  for  a time  prevail’d. 

Th’  enchanted  orb  ten  cubits  flew. 

Strait  as  the  fhaft,  which  Erjun  drew. 

Sebdio , with  youthful  ardour  bold, 

Thus,  penitent,  his  failings  told  : 

* From  clouds,  by  folly  rais’d,  thefe  eyes 

* Experience  clear’d,  and  made  me  wife  ; 

* For,  when  the  crafh  of  battle  roar’d, 

‘ When  death  rain’d  blood  from  fpear  and  fword, 

* When,  in  the  tempeft  of  alarms, 

* Horfe  roll’d  on  horfe,  arms  clafh’d  with  arms, 

* Such  adts  I faw  by  others  done, 

* Such  perils  brav’d,  fuch  trophies  won, 

* That,  while  my  patriot  bofom  glow’d, 

4 Though  fome  faint  fkill,  fome  ftrength  I fhow’d, 
‘ And,  no  dull  gazer  on  the  field, 

4 This  hero  flew,  that  forc’d  to  yield, 

‘ Yet,  meek  humility,  to  thee, 

‘ When  Erjun  fought,  low  Tank  my  knee : 

‘ But,  ere  the  din  of  war  began, 

4 When  black’ning  cheeks  juft  mark’d  the  man, 

4 Myfelf  invincible  I deem’d, 

* And  great,  without  a rival,  feem’d. 

* Whene’er  I fought  the  fportful  plain, 

4 No  youth  of  all  the  martial  train 


4 With 
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4 With  arm  fo  ftrong  or  eye  fo  true 
‘ The  Cbecra’s  * pointed  circle  threw ; 

4 None,  when  the  polifh’d  cane  we  bent, 

‘ So  far  the  light-wing’d  arrow  fent ; 

* None  from  the  broad  elaftick  reed, 

‘ Like  me,  gave  Agnyajira\  fpeed, 

4 Or  fpread  its  flames  with  nicer  art 
4 In  many  an  unextinguifh’d  dart ; 

4 Or,  when  in  imitated  fight 
4 We  fported  till  departing  light, 

4 None  faw  me  to  the  ring  advance 
4 With  falchion  keen  or  quiv’ring  lance, 

4 Whofe  force  rny  rooted  feat  could  fhake, 

4 Or  on  my  fteed  impreftion  make  : 

4 No  charioteer,  no  racer  fleet 
4 O’ertook  my  wheels  or  rapid  feet. 

4 Next,  when  the  woody  heights  we  fought, 

4 With  madd’ning  elephants  I fought : 

4 In  vain  their  high-priz’d  tufks  they  gnafh’d  ; 

4 Their  trunked  heads  my  Gedci  J mafh’d. 

4 No  buffalo,  with  phrenfy  ftrong, 

4 Could  bear  my  clatt’ring  thunder  long  : 

4 No  pard  or  tiger,  from  the  wood 
4 Reluctant  brought,  this  arm  withftood. 

4 Pride  in  my  heart  his  manfion  fix’d, 

4 And  with  pure  drops  black  poifon  mix’d. 

Swift  rofe  the  fruit,  exalted  now 
Pen  cubits  from  his  natal  bough. 

* A radiated  metalline  ring,  ufed  as  a iriUfile  weapon. 

f Fire-arms,  or  rockets,  early  known  in  India.  t A mace,  or  dob. 
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Fair  Draupady , with  foft  delay, 

Then  fpake  : * Heav’n’s  mandate  I obey  j 
4 Though  nought,  eflential  to  be  known, 

4 Has  heav’n  to  learn,  or  I to  own. 

4 When  fcarce  a damfel,  fcarce  a child, 

4 In  early  bloom  your  handmaid  fmil’d, 

4 Love  of  the  World  her  fancy  mov’d, 

4 Vain  pageantry  her  heart  approv’d  : 

4 Her  form,  die  thought,  and  lovely  mien, 

4 All  muft  admire,  when  all  had  feen  : 

4 A third:  of  pleafure  and  of  praife 
4 (With  fliame  I fpeak)  engrofs’d  my  days ; 

4 Nor  were  my  night-thoughts,  I confels, 

4 Free  from  folicitude  for  drefs  ; 

4 How  bed  to  bind  my  dowing  hair 
4 With  art,  yet  with  an  artlefs  air 
4 (My  hair,  like  mufk  in  fcent  and  hue  ; 

4 Oh  ! blacker  far  and  fweeter  too) ; 

4 In  what  nice  braid  or  glofly  curl 
4 To  fix  a diamond  or  a pearl, 

4 And  where  to  fmooth  the  love-fpread  toils 
4 With  nard  or  jafmin’s  fragrant  oils ; 

4 How  to  adjuft  the  golden  Tele*, 

4 And  mod  adorn  my  forehead  deek  ; 

4 What  Condals  j*  ihould  emblaze  my  ears, 

4 Like  Seita’s  waves  % or  Seita  s tears  § ; 

4 How  elegantly  to  difpofe 
4 Bright  circlets  for  my  well-form ’d  nofe  ; 


* Properly  Teica , an  ornament  of  gold,  placed  above  the  nofe. 

J Seita'  Cund,  or  the  Pool  of  Seitd,  the  wife  of  Ram,  is  the  name  given 
at  Mengeir , with  boiling  water  of  exquifite  clearnefs  and  purity. 

§ Her  tears,  when  {he  was  made  captive  by  the  giant  Raiuan. 


f Pendents. 

to  the  wonderful  fpring 
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‘ With  firings  of  rubies  how  to  deck, 

* Or  em’rald  rows,  my  -flately  neck, 

4 While  fome  that  ebon  tow’r  embrac’d, 

‘ Some  pendent  fought  my  flender  waifl  ; 

4 How  next  my  purfled  veil  to  chufe 
From  filken  flores  of  varied  hues  ; 

* Which  would  attradl  the  roving  view, 

4 Pink,  violet,  purple,  orange,  blue ; 

* The  lovelieft  mantle  to  feledt, 

4 Or  unembellifh’d  or  bedeck’d; 

4 And  how  my  twilled  fcarf  to  place 
4 With  mofl  inimitable  grace  ; 

4 (Too  thin  its  warp,  too  fine  its  woof, 

4 For  eyes  of  males  not  beauty-proof) ; 

4 What  fkirts  the  mantle  bell  would  fuit, 

4 Ornate  with  liars  or  tiffued  fruit, 

4 The  flow’r-embroider’d  or  the  plain 

* With  filver  or  with  golden  vein ; 

4 The  Chury  * bright,  which  gayly  fhows 
4 Fair  obje&s,  aptly  to  compofe ; 

•4  How  each  fmooth  arm  and  each  foft  wrifl 
4 By  richefl  Cofecs\  might  be  kifs’d ; 

4 While  fome,  my  taper  ankles  round, 

4 With  funny  radiance  ting’d  the  ground. 

4 O wafle  of  many  a precious  hour  ! 

4 O Vanity , how  vafl  thy  pow’r !’ 

Cubits  twice  four  th’  ambrofial  flew, 

Still  from  its  branch  disjoin’d  by  two. 

* A fmall  mirror  worn  in  a ring.  f Bracelets. 
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Each  hufband  now,  with  wild  fuprife. 

His  compeers  and  his  confort  eyes ; 

When  Yudijhteir : 4 Thy  female  bread: 

4 Some  faults,  perfidious,  hath  fupprefs'd. 

4 Oh ! give  the  clofe-lock’d  fecret  room, 

4 Unfold  its  bud,  expand  its  bloom  ; 

4 Left,  finking  with  our  crumbled  halls, 

4 We  fee  red  flames  devour  their  walls.* 
Abafh’d,  yet  with  a decent  pride, 

Firm  Draupady  the  fad:  denied  ; 

Till,  through  an  arched  alley  green, 

The  limit  of  that  facred  feene, 

She  faw  the  dreaded  Muny  go 
With  fteps  majeftically  flow  ; 

Then  faid  : (a  ftifled  figh  fhe  ftole, 

And  fhow’d  the  conflid  of  her  foul 
By  broken  fpeech  and  flutt’ring  heart) 

4 One  trifle  more  I muft  impart : 

4 A Brahmen  learn’d,  of  pure  intent 
4 And  look  demure,  one  morn  you  fent, 

4 With  me,  from  Sanfcrit  old,  to  read 
4 Each  high  Pur  an*  each  holy  Veid. 

4 His  thread,  which  Brehma  s lineage  fhow’d, 
4 O’er  his  left  fhoulder  graceful  flow’d  ; 

4 Of  Crifhna  and  his  nymphs  he  redde, 

4 How  with  nine  maids  the  dance  he  led  ; 

4 How  they  ador’d,  and  he  repaid 
4 Their  homage  in  the  fylvan  fhade. 

4 While  this  gay  tale  my  fpirits  cheer’d, 

4 So  keen  the  Pendit' s eyes  appear’d, 


4 So 
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* So  fweet  his  voice — a blamelefs  fire 
4 This  bofom  could  not  but  infpire. 

* Bright  as  a God  he  feem’d  to  Hand  : 

4 The  rev’rend  volume  left  his  hand, 

* With  mine  he  prefs’d’ — With  deep  defpair 
Brothers  on  brothers  wildly  flare : 

From  Erjun  flew  a wrathful  glance ; 

Tow’rd  them  they  faw  their  dread  advance; 
Then,  trembling,  breathlels,  pale  with  fear, 

4 Hear,  faid  the  matron,  calmly  hear ! 

4 By  Tidfy  s leaf  the  truth  I fpeak — 

4 The  Brahmen  only  kiss’d  my  cheek.’ 

Strait  its  full  height  the  wonder  rofe. 
Glad  with  its  native  branch  to  clofe- 

Now  to  the  walk  approach’d  the  Sage 
Exulting  in  his  verdant  age  : 

His  hands,  that  touch’d  his  front,  exprefs’d 
Due  rev’rence  to  each  princely  gueft. 

Whom  to  his  rural  board  he  led 
In  Ample  delicacy  fpread, 

With  curds  their  palates  to  regale, 

And  cream-cups  from  the  Gopia' s pail. 

Could  you,  ye  Fair,  like  this  black  wife, 
Reftore  us  to  primeval  life, 

And  bid  that  apple,  pluck’d  for  Eve 
By  him,  who  might  all  wives  deceive, 

Hang  from  its  parent  bough  once  more 
Divine  and  perfect,  as  before, 
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Would  you  confefs  your  little  faults? 

(Great  ones  were  never  in  your  thoughts) ; 
Would  you  the  fecret  wifh  unfold, 

Or  in  your  heart’s  full  calket  hold  ? 

Would  you  difclofe  your  inmoft  mind, 

And  fpeak  plain  truth,  to  blefs  mankind  ? 

* What ! faid  the  Guardian  of  our  realm. 
With  waving  creft  and  fiery  helm, 

‘ What ! are  the  fair,  whofe  heav’nly  fmiles 
‘ Rain  glory  through  my  cherifh’d  ifles, 

1 Are  they  lefs  virtuous  or  lefs  true 
‘ Than  Indian  dames  of  footy  hue  ? 

* No,  by  thefe  arms.  The  cold  furmife 
‘ And  doubt  injurious  vainly  rife. 

‘ Yet  dares  a bard,  who  better  knows, 

* This  point  diftruftfully  propofe  ; 

* Vain  fabler  now  ! though  oft  before 

* His  harp  has  cheer’d  my  founding  fhore.’ 

With  brow  auftere  the  martial  maid 
Spoke,  and  majeftick  trod  the  glade: 

To  that  fell  cave  her  courfe  fhe  held. 

Where  Scandal , bane  of  mortals,  dwell’d. 
Outftretch’d  on  filth  the  peft  fhe  found. 
Black  fetid  venom  ftreaming  round : 

A gloomy  light  juft  ferv’d  to  fhow 
The  darknefs  of  the  den  below. 

Britannia  with  refiftlefs  might 

Soon  dragg’d  him  from  his  darling  night: 

The  fnakes,  that  o’er  his  body  curl’d, 

And  flung  his  poifon  through  the  world, 
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Confounded  with  the  flafh  of  day, 

Hifs’d  horribly  a hellifh  lay. 

His  eyes  with  flames  and  blood  fuffus’d. 
Long  to  th’  ethereal  beam  unus’d, 

Fierce  in  their  gory  fockets  roll’d  ; 

And  defperation  made  him  bold  : 

Pleas’d  with  the  thought  of  human  woes, 
On  fcaly  dragon  feet  he  rofe. 

Thus,  when  AJurs  with  impious  rage, 
Durft  horrid  war  with  De'vta  s wage. 

And  darted  many  a burning  mafs 
E’en  on  the  brow  of  gemm’d  Cailds , 

High  o’er  the  reft,  on  ferpents  rear’d, 

The  grifly  king  of  Deifs  appear’d. 

The  nymph  beheld  the  fiend  advance, 
And  couch  d her  far-extending  lance: 
Dire  drops  he  threw;  th’  infernal  tide 
Her  helm  and  filver  hauberk  dyed : 

Her  moonlike  fhield  before  her  hung ; 
The  monfter  ftruck,  the  monfter  ftung: 
Her  fpear  with  many  a griding  wound 
Faft  nail’d  him  to  the  groaning  ground. 
The  wretch,  from  jufter  vengeance  free, 
Immortal  born  by  heav’n’s  decree, 

With  chains  of  adamant  fecur’d, 

Deep  in  cold  gloom  fhe  left  immur’d. 

Now  reign  at  will,  victorious  Fair, 

In  Britijh , or  in  Indian , air! 

Still  with  each  envying  flow’r  adorn 
Your  trefles  radiant  as  the  morn ; 
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Still  let  each  AJlatick  dye 

Rich  tints  for  your  gay  robes  fupply ; 

Still  through  the  dance’s  laby’rinth  float, 
And  fwell  the  fweetly-lengthen’d  note ; 
Still,  on  proud  fteeds  or  glitt’ring  cars, 

Rife  on  the  courfe  like  beamy  fliars  ; 

And,  when  charm’d  circles  round  you  clofe 
Of  rhyming  bards  and  finding  beaux, 
Whilft  all  with  eager  looks  contend 
Their  wit  or  worth  to  recommend, 

Still  let  your  mild,  yet  piercing,  eyes 
Impartially  adjudge  the  prize. 
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PREFACE. 


In  one  of  the  letters  which  bear  the  title  of  edifying,  though  moll  of 
them  fwarm  with  ridiculous  errours,  and  all  muft  be  confulted  with  ex- 
treme diffidence,  I met,  fome  years  ago,  with  the  following  paffage  : “ In 
“ the  north  of  India  there  are  many  books,  called  Natac,  which,  as  the 
“ Brahmens  affert,  contain  a large  portion  of  ancient  hiftory  without  any 
“ mixture  of  fable  j”  and  having  an  eager  defire  to  know  the  real  ftate  of 
this  empire  before  the  conqueft  of  it  by  the  Savages  of  the  North,  I was 
very  folicitous,  on  my  arrival  in  Bengal,  to  procure  accefs  to  thofe  books, 
either  by  the  help  of  tranflations,  if  they  had  been  tranflated,  or  by  learn- 
ing the  language  in  which  they  were  originally  compofed,  and  which  I 
had  yet  a ftronger  inducement  to  learn  from  its  connection  with  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice  to  the  Hindus  ; but  when  I was  able  to  converfe 
with  the  Brahmens,  they  affured  me  that  the  Natacs  were  not  hiftories, 
and  abounded  with  fables  ; that  they  were  extremely  popular  works,  and 
confifted  of  converfations  in  profe  and  verfe,  held  before  ancient  Rajas 
in  their  publick  affemblies,  on  an  infinite  variety  of  fubjeCts,  and  in 
various  dialeCts  of  India  : this  definition  gave  me  no  very  diftindt  idea  ; 
but  I concluded  that  they  were  dialogues  on  moral  or  literary  topicks  ; 
whilft  other  Europeans,  whom  I confulted,  had  underftood  from  the  na- 
tives that  they  were  difcourfes  on  dancing,  mufick,  or  poetry.  At  length 
a very  fenfible  Brahmen,  named  Radhacant,  who  had  long  been  atten- 
tive to  Englilfi  manners,  removed  all  my  doubts,  and  gave  me  no  lefs 
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delight  than  furprife,  by  telling  me  that  our  nation  had  compofitions  of 
the  fame  fort,  which  were  publickly  reprefented  at  Calcutta  in  the  cold 
feafon,  and  bore  the  name,  as  he  had  been  informed,  of  plays.  Refolv- 
ing  at  my  leifure  to  read  the  beft  of  them,  I afked  which  of  their  Natacs 
was  moft  univerfally  efteemed  ; and  he  anfwered  without  hefitation,  Sa- 
contala,  fupporting  his  opinion,  as  ufual  among  the  Pandits,  by  a couplet 
to  this  effedt  : “ The  ring  of  Sacontala,  in  which  the  fourth  adt,  and  four 
“ ftanzas  of  that  adf,  are  eminently  brilliant,  dilplays  all  the  rich  exu- 
“ berance  of  Calidafa’s  genius.”  I foon  procured  a correct  copy  of  it ; 
and,  affifted  by  my  teacher  Ranfalochan,  began  with  tranflating  it  verb- 
ally into  Latin,  which  bears  fo  great  a refemblance  to  Sanfcrit,  that  it  is 
more  convenient  than  any  modern  language  for  a fcrupulous  interlineary 
verfion  : I then  turned  it  word  for  word  into  Englifh,  and  afterwards, 
without  adding  or  fupprefling  any  material  fentence,  difengaged  it  from 
the  ftiffhefs  of  a foreign  idiom,  and  prepared  the  faithful  tranflation  of 
the  Indian  drama,  which  I now  prefent  to  the  Publick  as  a moft  pleafing 
and  authentick  picture  of  old  Hindu  manners,  and  one  of  the  greateft 
curiofities  that  the  literature  of  Afia  has  yet  brought  to  light. 

Dramatick  poetry  muft  have  been  immemorially  ancient  in  the  Indian 
empire  : the  invention  of  it  is  commonly  afcribed  to  Bheret,  a fage  be- 
lieved to  have  been  infpired,  who  invented  alfo  a fyftem  of  mufick  which 
bears  his  name  ; but  this  opinion  of  its  origin  is  rendered  very  doubtful 
by  the  univerfal  belief,  that  the  firft  Sanfcrit  verfe  ever  heard  by  mortals 
was  pronounced  in  a burft  of  refentment  by  the  great  Valmic,  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  filver  age  of  the  world,  and  was  author  of  an  Epick  Poem 
on  the  war  of  his  contemporary,  Rama,  king  of  Ayodhya  ; fo  that  no 
drama  in  verfe  could  have  been  reprefented  before  his  time  ; and  the  In- 
dians have  a wild  ftory,  that  the  firft  regular  play,  on  the  fame  fubjedt 
with  the  Ramayan,  was  compofed  by  Hanumat  or  Puvan,  who  com- 
manded an  army  of  Satyrs  or  Mountaineers  in  Rama’s  expedition  againft 
Lanca  : they  add,  that  he  engraved  it  on  a fmooth  rock,  which,  being 
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difTatisfied  with  his  compofition,  he  hurled  into  the  fea  ; and  that,  many 
years  after,  a learned  prince  ordered  expert  clivers  to  take  impreffions  of 
the  poem  on  wax,  by  which  means  the  drama  was  in  great  meafure  re- 
ftored ; and  my  Pandit  allures  me  that  he  is  in  poffeffion  of  it.  By 
whomfoever  or  in  whatever  age  this  fpecies  of  entertainment  was  in- 
vented, it  is  very  certain,  that  it  was  carried  to  great  perfection  in  its 
kind,  when  Vicramaditya,  who  reigned  in  the  firft  century  before  Chrift, 
gave  encouragement  to  poets,  philologers,  and  mathematicians,  at  a time 
when  the  Britons  were  as  unlettered  and  unpolifhed  as  the  army  of  Ha- 
numat : nine  men  of  genius,  commonly  called  the  nine  gems,  attended 
his  court,  and  were  fplendidly  fupported  by  his  bounty  ; and  Calidas  is 
unanimoufly  allowed  to  have  been  the  brighteft  of  them. — A modem 
epigram  was  lately  repeated  to  me,  which  does  fo  much  honour  to  the 
author  of  Sacontala,  that  I cannot  forbear  exhibiting  a literal  verfion  of 
it : “ Poetry  was  the  fportful  daughter  of  Valmic,  and,  having  been  edu- 
“ cated  by  Vyafa,  fhe  chofe  Calidas  for  her  bridegroom  after  the  manner 

of  Viderbha  : fhe  was  the  mother  of  Amara,  Sundar,  Sanc’ha,  Dhanic  ; 
u but  now,  old  and  decrepit,  her  beauty  faded,  and  her  unadorned  feet 
“ flipping  as  file  walks,  in  whofe  cottage  does  fhe  difdain  to  take 
“ fhelter  ?” 

All  the  other  works  of  our  illuftrious  poet,  the  Shakefpeare  of  India, 
that  have  yet  come  to  my  knowledge,  are  a fecond  play,  in  five  aCts,  en- 
titled Urvasi ; an  heroic  poem,  or  rather  a feries  of  poems  in  one  book, 
on  the  Children  of  the  Sun ; another,  with  perfect  unity  of  aCtion,  on 
the  Birth  of  Cumara,  god  of  war ; two  or  three  love  tales  in  verfe ; and 
an  excellent  little  work  on  Sanfcrit  Metre,  precifely  in  the  manner  of 
Terentianus;  but  he  is  believed  by  fome  to  have  revifed  the  works  of 
Valmic  and  Vyafa,  and  to  have  corrected  the  perfeCt  editions  of  them 
which  are  now  current:  this  at  leaft  is  admitted  by  all,  that  he  hands 
next  in  reputation  to  thofe  venerable  bards ; and  we  muft  regret,  that 
he  has  left  only  two  dramatick  poems,  efpecially  as  the  ftories  in  his 
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Raghuvanfa  would  have  fupplied  him  with  a number  of  excellent  fub- 
je&s. — Some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  other  Hindu  poets  even  to  our 
own  times,  have  compofed  fo  many  tragedies,  comedies,  farces,  and  mu- 
fical  pieces,  that  the  Indian  theatre  would  fill  as  many  volumes  as  that  of 
any  nation  in  ancient  or  modern  Europe  : all  the  Pandits  aflert  that  their 
plays  are  innumerable ; and,  on  my  firfi:  inquiries  concerning  them,  I 
had  notice  of  more  than  thirty,  which  they  confider  as  the  flower  of 
their  Natacs,  among  which  the  Malignant  Child,  the  Rape  of  Ufha,  the 
Taming  of  Durvafas,  the  Seizure  of  the  Lock,  Malati  and  Madhava,  with 
five  or  fix  dramas  on  the  adventures  of  their  incarnate  gods,  are  the  moft 
admired  after  thofe  of  Calidas.  They  are  all  in  verfe,  where  the  dia- 
logue is  elevated  ; and  in  profe,  where  it  is  familiar : the  men  of  rank 
and  learning  are  reprefented  fpeaking  pure  Sanfcrit,  and  the  women 
Pracrit,  which  is  little  more  than  the  language  of  the  Brahmens  melted 
down  by  a delicate  articulation  to  the  foftnefs  of  Italian ; while  the  low 
perfons  of  the  drama  fpeak  the  vulgar  dialeCts  of  the  feveral  provinces 
which  they  are  fuppofed  to  inhabit. 

The  play  of  Sacontala  muft  have  been  very  popular  when  it  was  firfi: 
reprefented ; for  the  Indian  empire  was  then  in  full  vigour,  and  the  na- 
tional vanity  muft  have  been  highly  flattered  by  the  magnificent  intro- 
duction of  thofe  kings  and  heroes  in  whom  the  Hindus  gloried  ; the 
fcenery  muft  have  been  fplendid  and  beautiful ; and  there  is  good  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  court  at  Avanti  was  equal  in  brilliancy  during  the 
reign  of  Vicramaditya,  to  that  of  any  monarch  in  any  age  or  country. — 
Dufhmanta,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  appears  in  the  chronological  tables  of 
the  Brahmens  among  the  Children  of  the  Moon,  and  in  the  twenty-firft 
generation  after  the  flood ; fo  that,  if  we  can  at  all  rely  on  the  chronology 
of  the  Hindus,  he  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Obed,  or  Jcfle  ; and 
Puru,  his  moft  celebrated  anceftor,  was  the  fifth  in  defcent  from  Budha, 
or  Mercury,  -who  married,  they  fay,  a daughter  of  the  pious  king,  whom 
Viflmu  preferved  in  an  ark  from  the  univerfal  deluge : his  eldeft  fon 
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Bheret  was  the  illuftrious  progenitor  of  Curu,  from  whom  Pandu  was 
lineally  defcended,  and  in  whofe  family  the  Indian  Apollo  became  in- 
carnate ; whence  the  poem,  next  in  fame  to  the  Ramayan,  is  called 
Mahabharat. 

As  to  the  machinery  of  the  drama,  it  is  taken  from  the  fyftem  of  my- 
thology, which  prevails  to  this  day,  and  which  it  would  require  a large 
volume  to  explain ; but  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  deities  intro- 
duced in  the  Fatal  Ring  are  clearlyallegorical  perfonages.  Marichi,the  firfl; 
production  of  Brahma,  or  the  Creative  Power,  fignifies  light,  that  fubtil 
fluid  which  was  created  before  its  refervoir,  the  fun,  as  water  was  created 
before  the  fea  ; Cafyapa,  the  offspring  of  Marichi,  feems  to  be  a perfoni- 
fication  of  infinite  fpace,  comprehending  innumerable  worlds ; and  his 
children  by  Aditi,  or  his  aCtive  power  (unlefs  Aditi  mean  the  primeval 
day,  and  Diti,  his  other  wife,  the  night),  are  Indra,  'or  the  vifible  firma- 
ment, and  the  twelve  Adityas,  or  funs,  prefiding  over  as  many  months. 

On  the  characters  and  conduCt  of  the  play  I fhall  offer  no  criticifm ; 
becaufe  I am  convinced  that  the  taftes  of  men  differ  as  much  as  their 
fentiments  and  paflions,  and  that,  in  feeling  the  beauties  of  art,  as  in 
fmelling  flowers,  tailing  fruits,  viewing  profpeCts,  and  hearing  melody, 
every  individual  muff:  be  guided  by  his  own  fenfations  and  the  incom- 
municable aflociations  of  his  own  ideas.  This  only  I may  add,  that  if 
Sacontala  Ihould  ever  be  aCted  in  India,  where  alone  it  could  be  aCted 
with  perfeCt  knowledge  of  Indian  drefles,  manners,  and  fcenery,  the 
piece  might  eafily  be  reduced  to  five  aCts  of  a moderate  length,  by  throw- 
ing the  third  aCt  into  the  fecond,  and  the  fixth  into  the  fifth  ; for  it  muff: 
be  confeffed  that  the  whole  of  Dulhmanta’s  converfation  with  his  buf- 
foon, and  great  part  of  his  courtfhip  in  the  hermitage,  might  be  omitted 
without  any  injury  to  the  drama. 

It  is  my  anxious  wilh  that  others  may  take  the  pains  to  learn  Sanfcrit, 
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and  may  be  perfuaded  to  tranflate  the  works  of  Calidas  : I fhall  hardly 
again  employ  my  leifure  in  a talk  fo  foreign  to  my  profeflional  (which 
are,  in  truth,  my  favourite)  ftudies ; and  have  no  intention  of  translating 
any  other  book  from  any  language,  except  the  Law  Tradt  of  Menu,  and 
the  new  Digeft  of  Indian  and  Arabian  laws  ; but,  to  lhow,  that  the  Brah- 
mens, at  leaft,  do  not  think  polite  literature  incompatible  with  jurispru- 
dence, I cannot  avoid  mentioning,  that  the  venerable  compiler  of  the 
Hindu  Digeft,  who  is  now  in  the  eighty-fixth  year,  has  the  whole  play  of 
Sancotala  by  heart ; as  he  proved  when  I laft  converfed  with  him,  to  my 
entire  convidtion.  Left,  however,  I Should  hereafter  feem  to  have 
changed  a refolution  which  I mean  to  keep  inviolate,  I think  it  proper 
to  fay,  that  I have  already  tranflated  four  or  five  other  books,  and  among 
them  the  Hitbpadefa,  which  I undertook,  merely  as  an  exercife  in  learn- 
ing Sanfcrit,  three  years  before  I knew  that  Mr.  Wilkins,  without  whofe 
aid  I fhould  never  have  learnt  it,  had  any  thought  of  giving  the  fame 
work  to  the  publick. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Damfels  attendant  on  her. 


two  Brahmens. 


Dufhmanta , Emperor  of  India. 
Sacontald , the  Heroine  of  the  Piece. 
Anufuya , 

Priyamvada , 

Mddhavya , the  Emperor’s  Buffoon. 
Gautami , an  old  female  Hermit. 
Sdrngarava, 

Saradwata , 

Canna,  Fofter-father  of  Sacontala. 
Cumbhilaca ; a Fifherman. 

Mifracest , a Nymph. 

Mat  alt , Charioteer  of  Indra. 

^ little  Boy. 

Cafyapa , 

Aditiy 


'a,  7 
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Deities,  Parents  of  Indra. 


Officers  of  State  and  Police,  Brahmens,  Damfels,  Hermits,  Pupils,  Cham- 
berlas,  Warders  of  the  Palace,  Meffengers,  and  Attendants. 
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A Brahmen  pronounces  the  benediction. 

W A T E R was  the  firft  work  of  the  Creator  ; and  Fire  receives  the 
oblations  ordained  by  law  ; the  Sacrifice  is  performed  with  folemnity  ; the 
Two  Lights  of  heaven  diltinguifh  time  ; the  fubtil  Ether,  which  is  the 
vehicle  of  found,  pervades' the  univerfe;  the  Earth  is  the  natural  parent 
of  all  increafe  ; and  by  Air  all  things  breathing  are  animated  : may  I'SA, 
the  God  of  Nature,  apparent  in  thefe  eight  forms,  blefs  and  fuftain  you  ! 

Lhe  Manager  enters. 

Man.  What  occafion  is  there  for  a long  fpeech  ? — [Looking  towards 
the  dreJfing.roorn\ — When  your  decorations,  Madam,  are  completed,  be 
pleafed  to  come  forward. 

An  ACtrefs  enters , 

ACtr.  I attend.  Sir. — What  are  your  commands  ? 

Man.  This,  Madam,  is  the  numerous  and  polite  aflembly  of  the  famed 
Hero,  our  king  Vicramaditya,  the  patron  of  every  delightful  art  ; and 
before  this  audience  we  muft  do  juftice  to  a new  production  of  Calidas, 
a dramatick  piece,  entitled  Sacontala,  or.  The  Fatal  Ring  : it  is  requested,, 
therefore,  that  all  wfill  be  attentive. 

ACtr.  Who,  Sir,  could  be  inattentive  to  an  entertainment  fo  well  in- 
tended ? 

Man.  [ Smiling ] I will  fpeak,  Madam,  without  referve. — -As  far  as  an 
, enlightened 
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enlightened  audience  receive  pleafure  from  our  theatrical  talents,  and  ex- 
prefs  it,  fo  far,  and  no  farther,  I fet  a value  on  them ; but  my  own  mind 
is  diffident  of  its  powers,  how  ftrongly  foever  exerted. 

A5lr.  You  judge  rightly  in  meafuring  your  own  merit  by  the  degree 
of  pleafure  which  this  affembly  may  receive  ; but  its  value,  I truft,  will 
prelently  appear. — Have  you  any  farther  commands  ? 

Man.  What  better  can  you  do,  fince  you  are  now  on  the  ftage,  than 
exhilarate  the  fouls,  and  gratify  the  fenfe,  of  our  auditory  with  a fong  ? 

Attr.  Shall  I fing  the  delcription  of  a feafon  ? and  which  of  the  fea- 
fons  do  you  chufe  to  hear  defcribed  ? 

Man.  No  finer  feafon  could  be  fele&ed  than  the  fummer,  which  is  ac- 
tually begun,  and  abounds  with  delights.  How  fweet  is  the  clofe  of  a 
fummer  day,  which  invites  our  youth  to  bathe  in  pure  ftreams,  and  in- 
duces gentle  {lumber  under  the  (hades  refreffied  by  fylvan  breezes,  which 
have  paffed  over  the  blooming  Patalis  and  ftolen  their  fragrance  ! 

A5lr.  [ Singing.  ] “ Mark  how  the  foft  blofloms  of  the  Nagacefar  are 
“ lightly  kiffied  by  the  bees  ! Mark  how  the  damfels  delicately  place  be- 
“ hind  their  ears  the  flowers  of  Siriffia !” 

Man.  A charming  (train  ! the  whole  company  fparkles,  as  it  were, 
with  admiration  ; and  the  mufical  mode  to  which  the  words  are  adapted, 
has  filled  their  fouls  with  rapture.  By  what  other  performance  can  we 
enfure  a continuance  of  their  favour  ? 

Acir.  Oh  ! by  none  better  than  by  the  Fatal  Ring,  which  you  have 
juft  announced. 

Man.  How  could  I forget  it  ! In  that  moment  I was  lulled  to  diffrac- 
tion by  the  melody  of  thy  voice,  which  allured  my  heart,  as  the  king 
Dufhmanta  is  now  allured  by  the  fwift  antelope.  [ They  both  go  out. 
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THE  FATAL  RING . 


ACT  I. 


Scene — A Forest. 


Dulhmanta,  in  a car>  purfuing  an  antelope , with  a bow  and  quiver^ 

attended  by  his  Charioteer. 

Char.  [Looking  at  the  ant  elope , and  then  at  the  king. ] 

Wh  E N I caft  my  eye  on  that  black  antelope,  and  on  thee,  O king, 
with  thy  braced  bow,  I fee  before  me,  as  it  were,  the  God  Mahefa  chaf- 
ing a hart,  with  his  bow,  named  pinaca,  braced  in  his  left  hand. 

Dujhm.  The  fleet  animal  has  given  us  a long  chafe.  Oh  ! there  he 
runs,  with  his  neck  bent  gracefully,  looking  back,  from  time  to  time,  at 
the  car  which  follows  him.  Now,  through  fear  of  a defcending  fhaft,  he 
contracts  his  forehand,  and  extends  his  flexible  haunches ; and  now, 
through  fatigue,  he  paufes  to  nibble  the  grafs  in  his  path  with  his  mouth 
half  opened.  See  how  he  fprings  and  bounds  with  long  fteps,  lightly 
fkimming  the  ground,  and  rifing  high  in  the  air  ! And  now  fo  rapid  in 
his  flight,  that  he  is  fcarce  difcernible  ! 

Char.  The  ground  was  uneven,  and  the  horfes  were  checked  in  thejr. 
courfe.  He  has  taken  advantage  of  our  delay.  It  is  level  now,  and 
we  may  eafily  overtake  him. 
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Dufhm.  Loofen  the  reins. 

Char.  As  the  king  commands. — [He  drives  the  car  jirft  at  fullfpeed , and 
then  gently. ] — He  could  not  efcape.  The  horfes  were  not  even  touched 
by  the  clouds  of  dull  which  they  raifed  ; they  tolled  their  manes,  erected 
their  ears,  and  rather  glided  than  galloped  over  the  fmooth  plain. 

Dufhm.  They  foon  outran  the  fwift  antelope. — Objects  which,  from 
their  diftance,  appeared  minute,  prefently  became  larger  : what  was  really 
divided,  feemed  united,  as  we  pafled  ; and  what  was  in  truth  bent, 
feemed  ftraight.  So  fwift  was  the  motion  of  the  wheels,  that  nothing* 
for  many  moments,  was  either  diftant  or  near. 

[He  fixes  an  arrow  in  his  bowjlring. 

[Behind  thefcenesd\  He  muft  not  be  flain.  This  antelope,  O king* 
has  an  afylum  in  our  foreft  : he  muft  not  be  flain. 

Char.  [Lift ening  and  looking.']  Juft  as  the  animal  prefents  a fair  mark 
for  your  arrow,  two  hermits  are  advancing  to  interrupt  your  aim. 

Dufhm.  Then  ftop  the  car. 

Char.  The  king  is  obeyed.  [He  draws  in  the  reins „ 

Enter  a Hermit  and  his  Pupil. 

Herm.  [Raifmg  his  hands. ] Slay  not,  O mighty  fbvereign,  flay  not 
a poor  fawn,  who  has  found  a place  of  refuge.  No,  lurely,  no  ; he  muft 
not  be  hurt.  An  arrow  in  the  delicate  body  of  a deer  would  be  like  fire 
in  a bale  of  cotton.  Compared  with  thy  keen  fhafts,  how  weak  muft  be 
the  tender  hide  of  a young  antelope  ! Replace  quickly,  oh!  replace  the 
arrow  which  thou  haft  aimed.  The  weapons  of  you  kings  and  warriors 
are  deftined  for  the  relief  of  the  opprefled,  not  for  the  deftru<ftion  of  the 
guiltlefs. 

Duft)m.  [Saluting  them.  ] It  is  replaced. 

[ He  places  the  arrow  in  his  quiver. 

Herm.  [With  joyd]  Worthy  is  that  a<ft  of  thee,  moft  illuftrious  of 
monarchs  ; worthy,  indeed,  of  a prince  defcended  from  Puru.  Mayft 
thou  have  a fon  adorned  with  virtues,  a fovereign  of  the  world  ! 
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Pup.  [Elevating  both  bis  hands.']  Oh  ! by  all  means,  may  thy  fon  be 
adorned  with  every  virtue,  a fovereign  of  the  world  ! 

Dujhm.  [ Bowing  to  them.]  My  head  bears  with  reverence  the  order  of 
a Brahmen. 

Herm.  Great  king,  we  came  hither  to  colled;  wood  for  a folemn  facri- 
flee ; and  this  foreft,  on  the  banks  of  the  Malini,  affords  an  afylum  to 
the  wild  animals  prote&ed  by  Sacontala,  whom  our  holy  preceptor 
Canna  has  received  as  a facred  depofit.  If  you  have  no  other  avocation, 
enter  yon  grove,  and  let  the  rights  of  hofpitality  be  duly  performed. 
Having  feen  with  your  own  eyes  the  virtuous  behaviour  of  thofe 
whofe  only  wealth  is  .their  piety,  but  whofe  worldly  cares  are  now  at  an 
end,  you  will  then  exclaim,  “ How  many  good  fubjeds  are  defended 
“ by  this  arm,  which  the  bowftring  has  made  callous  !” 

Dujhm.  Is  the  mafter  of  your  family  at  home  ? 

Herm.  Our  preceptor  is  gone  to  Somatirt’ha,  in  hopes  of  deprecating 
fome  calamity,  with  which  deftiny  threatens  the  irreproachable  Sacontala  ; 

and  he  has  charged  her,  in  his  abfence,  to  receive  all  guefts  with  due 

• 9 • 

honour. 

Dujhm.  Holy  man,  I will  attend  her ; and  fhe,  having  obferved  my 
devotion,  will  report  it  favourably  to  the  venerable  fage. 

Both.  Be  it  fo  ; and  we  depart  on  our  own  bufinefs. 

[The  Hermit  and  his  Pupil  go  out. 

Dujhm , Drive  on  the  car.  By  vihting  the  abode  of  holinefs,  we  lhall 
purify  our  fouls. 

Char.  As  the  king  (may  his  life  be  long!)  commands.  [He  drives  on. 

Dujhm.  [Looking  on  all fides.]  That  we  are  near  the  dwelling-place  ©f 
pious  hermits,  would  clearly  have  appeared,  even  if  it  had  not  been  told. 

Char.  By  what  marks  ? 

Dujhm.  Do  you  not  obferve  them  ? See  under  yon  trees  the  hallowed 
grains  which  have  been  fcattered  on  the  ground,  while  the  tender  female 
parrots  were  feeding  their  unfledged  young  in  their  pendent  nefts. 
Mark  in  other  places  the  fhining  pieces  of  polifhed  ftone  which  have 
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bruifed  the  oily  fruit  of  the  facred  Ingudi.  Look  at  the  young  fawns, 
which,  having  acquired  confidence  in  man,  and  accuftomed  themfelves  to 
the  found  of  his  voice,  frifk  at  pleafure,  without  varying  their  courfe. 
Even  the  furface  of  the  river  is  reddened  with  lines  of  confecrated  bark, 
which  float  down  its  ftream.  Look  again  ; the  roots  of  yon  trees  are 
bathed  in  the  waters  of  holy  pools,  which  quiver  as  the  breeze  plays  upon 
them ; and  the  glowing  luftre  of  yon  frefh  leaves  is  obfcured,  for  a time, 
by  fmoke  that  rifes  from  oblations  of  clarified  butter.  See  too,  where  the 
young  roes  graze,  without  apprehenfion  from  our  approach,  on  the  lawn 
before  yonder  garden,  were  the  tops  of  the  facrificial  grafs,  cut  for  fome 
religious  rite,  are  fprinkled  around. 

Char.  I now  obferve  all  thofe  marks  of  fome  holy  habitation. 

Dujhm.  [Turning  ajide.~\  This  awful  fan£tuary,  my  friend,  muft  not  be 
violated.  Here,  therefore,  flop  the  car  ; that  I may  defcend. 

Char.  I hold  in  the  reins.  The  king  may  defcend  at  his  pleafure. 

DuJJjm.  [Having  defcended , and  looking  at  his  own  drefsd\  Groves  de- 
voted to  religion  muft  be  entered  in  humbler  habiliments.  Take  thefe 
regal  ornaments; — [the  Charioteer  receives  them ] — and,  whilft  I am  obferv- 
ing  thofe  wfio  inhabit  this  retreat,  let  the  horfes  be  watered  and  drefled. 

Char . Be  it  as  you  direct ! ' [He  goes  out. 

Dujhm.  [Walking  round  and  looking .]  Now  then  I enter  the  fandtuary. 
— [He  enters  the  grove. ] — Oh  ! this  place  muft  be  holy,  my  right  arm 
throbs. — [Paujing  and  confideringJ\ — What  new  acquifition  does  this 
omen  promife  in  a fequeftered  grove?  Bqt  the  gates  of  predeftined  events 
are  in  all  places  open. 

.[Behind  the  fcenes.~\  Come  hither,  my  beloved  companions ; Oh  1 come 
hither. 

Dujhm.  [ Liflemng .]  Hah!  I hear  female  voices  to  the  right  of  yon 
arbour.  I am  refolved  to  know  who  are  converfing. — [He  walks  round 
and  looksd\ — There  are  fome  damfels,  I fee,  belonging  to  the  hermit’s 
family  who  carry  water-pots  of  different  fizes  proportioned  to  their 
. ftrength,  and  are  going  to  water  the  delicate  plants.  Oh ! how  charm- 
ingly 
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ingly  they  look ! If  the  beauty  of  maids  who  dwell  in  woodland  retreats 
cannot  eafily  be  found  in  the  recefles  of  a palace,  the  garden  flowers  mull 
make  room  for  the  blofioms  of  the  foreft,  which  excel  them  in  colour 
and  fragrance.  [He  Jiands  gazing  at  them. 

Enter  Sacontala,  Anufuya,  and  Priyamvada. 

Anu.  O my  Sacontala,  it  is  in  thy  fociety  that  the  trees  of  our  father 
Canna  feem  to  me  delightful : it  well  becomes  thee,  who  art  foft  as  the  frefh- 
blown  Mallica,  to  fill  with  water  the  canals  which  have  been  dug  round 
thefe  tender  ftirubs. 

Sac.  It  is  not  only  in  obedience  to  our  father  that  I thus  employ  my- 
felf,  though  that  were  a fufficient  motive,  but  I really  feel  the  affection  of 
a After  for  thefe  young  plants.  [ Watering  them. 

Pri.  My  beloved  friend,  the  fhrubs  which  you  have  watered  flower  in 
the  fummer,  which  is  now  begun : let  us  give  water  to  thofe  which  have 
palled  their  flowering  time  ; for  our  virtue  will  be  the  greater  when  it  is 
wholly  difinterefted. 

Sac.  Excellent  advice  ! [Watering  other  plants. 

Du/hm.  [Afide  in  tranfport.~\  How  ! is  that  Ganna’s  daughter,  Sacon- 
tala ? — [With furprifeP\ — The  venerable  fage  muft  have  an  unfeeling  heart, 
Ance  he  has  allotted  a mean  employment  to  fo  lovely  a girl,  and  has 
drefled  her  in  a coarfe  mantle  of  woven  bark.  He,  who  could  wifh  that 
fo  beautiful  a creature,  who  at  firft  fight  ravilhes  my  foul,  fhould  endure 
the  hardlhips  of  his  auftere  devotion,  would  attempt,  I fuppofe,  to  cleave 
the  hard  wood  Sami  with  a leaf  of  the  blue  lotos.  Let  me  retire  behind 
this  tree,  that  I may  gaze  on  her  charms  without  diminilhing  her  confi- 
dence. [He  retires. 

Sac.  My  friend  Priyamvada  has  tied  this  mantle  of  bark  fo  clofely  over 
my  bofom  that  it  gives  me  pain  : Anufuya,  I requeft  you  to  untie  it. 

[Anufuya  unties  the  mantle. 

Pri.  [ Laughing .]  Well,  my  fweet  friend,  enjoy,  while  you  may,  that 
youthful  prime  which  gives  your  bofom  fo  beautiful  afvvell. 

VOL.  VI.  F F 
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Duf:m.  [Afde.\  Admirably  fpoken,  Priyamvada  ! No ; her  charms 
cannot  be  hidden,  even  though  a robe  of  intertwifted  fibres  be  thrown  over 
her  fhoulders,  and  conceal  a part  of  her  bofom,  like  a veil  of  yellow  leaves 
enfolding  a radiant  flower.  The  water  lily,  though  dark  mofs  may  fettle 
on  its  head,  is  neverthelefs  beautiful ; and  the  moon  with  dewy  beams  is 
rendered  yet  brighter  by  its  black  fpots.  The  bark  itfelf  acquires  elegance 
from  the  features  of  a girl  with  antelope’s  eyes,  and  rather  augments  than 
diminifhes  my  ardour.  Many  are  the  rough  ftalks  which  fupport  the 
water  lily ; but  many  and  exquifite  are  the  blofloms  which  hang  on 
them. 

Sac.  [Looking  before  her. ] Yon  Amra  tree,  my  friends,  points  with  the 
finger  of  its  leaves,  which  the  gale  gently  agitates,  and  feems  inclined  to 
whifper  fome  fecret.  I will  go  near  it.  [They  all  approach  the  tree. 

Pri.  O my  Sacontala,  let  us  remain  fome  time  in  this  fhade. 

Sac.  Why  here  particularly  ? 

Pri.  Becaufe  the  Amra  tree  feems  wedded  to  you,  who  are  graceful  as 
the  blooming  creeper  which  twines  round  it. 

Sac.  Properly  are  you  named  Priyamvada,  or  fpeaking  kindly. 

Dujhm.  [Afide.~\  She  fpeaks  truly.  Yes  ; her  lip  glows  like  the  ten- 
der leaflet ; her  arms  refemble  two  flexible  ftalks;  and  youthful  beauty 
ihines,  like  a bloflom,  in  all  her  lineaments. 

Anu.  See,  my  Sacontala,  how  yon  frefh  Mallica,  which  you  have  fur- 
named  Vanadofini,  or  Delight  of  the  Grove,  has  chofen  the  fweet  Amra 
for  her  bridegroom. 

Sac.  [ Approaching , and  looking  at  it  with  pie  afar  e.  ] How  charming 
is  the  feafon,  when  the  nuptials  even  of  plants  are  thus  publickly  cele- 
brated ! [She  fands  admiring  it. 

Pri.  [Smiling.]  Do  you  know,  my  Anufuya,  why  Sacontala  gazes  on 
the  plants  with  fucli  rapture  ? 

Anu.  No,  indeed  : I was  trying  to  guefs.  Pray,  tell  me. 

Pri.  “ As  the  Grove’s  Delight  is  united  to  a fuitable  tree,  thus  I too 

“ hope 
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“ hope  for  a bridegroom  to  my  mind.” — That  is  her  private  thought  at 
this  moment. 

Sac.  Such  are  the  flights  of  your  own  imagination. 

[ Inverting  the  water-pot. 

Anu.  Here  is  a plant,  Sacontala,  which  you  have  forgotten,  though  it 
has  grown  up,  like  yourfelf,  under  the  foftering  care  of  our  father  Canna. 

Sac.  Then  I lhall  forget  myfelf. — O wonderful ! — \approaching  the 
plant .] — O Priyamvada  ! [ looking  at  it  with  joy\  I have  delightful  tid- 
ings for  you. 

Pri.  What  tidings,  my  beloved,  for  me  ? 

Sac.  This  Madhavi-creeper,  though  it  be  not  the  ufual  time  for  flower- 
ing, is  covered  with  gay  blofloms  from  its  root  to  its  top. 

Both.  [ Approaching  it  hajlily .]  Is  it  really  fo,  fweet  friend  ? 

Sac.  Is  it  fo  ? look  yourfelves. 

Pri.  \With  eagernefs.\  From  this  omen,  Sacontala,  I announce  you  an 
excellent  hulband,  who  will  very  foon  take  you  by  the  hand. 

[ Both  girls  look  at  Sacontala. 

Sac.  [Di/pleajed .]  A ftrange  fancy  of  yours  ! 

Pri.  Indeed,  my  beloved,  I fpeak  not  jeftingly.  I heard  fomething 
from  our  father  Canna.  Your  nurture  of  thefe  plants  has  profpered  j and 
thence  it  is,  that  I foretel  youf  approaching  nuptials. 

Anu.  It  is  thence,  my  Priyamvada,  that  fhe  has  watered  them  with  fo 
much  alacrity. 

Sac.  The  Madhavi  plant  is  my  After : can  I do  otherwife  than  cherifh 
her  ? [ Pouring  water  on  it. 

Du/lom.  \Afide.~\  I fear  fhe  is  of  the  fame  religious  order  with  her 
fofter-father.  Or  has  a miftaken  apprehenfion  rifen  in  my  mind  ? My 
warm  heart  is  fo  attached  to  her,  that  fhe  cannot  but  be  a fit  match  for  a 
man  of  the  military  clafs.  The  doubts  which  awhile  perplex  the  good, 
are  foon  removed  by  the  prevalence  of  their  ftrong  inclinations.  I am 
enamoured  of  her  ; and  Die  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  daughter  of  a Brah- 
men, whom  I could  not  marry. 
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Sac.  [Moving  her  head.]  Alas  ! a bee  has  left  the  bloffom  of  this  Maf- 
lica,  and  is  fluttering  round  my  face.  [She  exprejfes  uneajinefs. 

Dujhm.  [AJide^  with  affettion.]  How  often  have  I feen  our  court  dam- 
fels  affeCtedly  turn  their  heads  afide  from  fome  roving  infeCt,  merely  to 
difplay  their  graces  ! but  this  rural  charmer  knits  her  brows,  and  grace- 
fully moves  her  eyes  through  fear  only,  without  art  or  affectation.  Oh  I 
happy  bee,  who  touched:  the  corner  of  that  eye  beautifully  trembling  ; 
who,  approaching  the  tip  of  that  ear,  murmured:  as  foftly  as  if  thou  wert 
whifpering  a fecret  of  love  ; and  who  flipped:  neCtar,  while  {he  waves  her 
graceful  hand,  from  that  lip,  which  contains  all  the  treafures  of  delight ! 
Whild  I am  flolicitous  to  know  in  what  family  fhe  was  born,  thou  art 
enjoying  blifls,  which  to  me  would  be  flupreme  felicity. 

Sac.  Difengage  me,  I entreat,  from  this  importunate  infeCt,  which  quite 
baffles  my  efforts. 

Pri.  What  power  have  we  to  deliver  you  ? The  king  Dufhmanta  is 
the  foie  defender  of  our  conflecrated  groves. 

Dujhm.  [. Afide. ] This  is  a good  occafion  for  me  to  diflcover  myfelf — 
[< advancing  a little.] — I mud:  not,  I will  not,  fear.  Yet — [checking  kimfelf 
and  retiring"]— my  royal  character  will  thus  abruptly  be  known  to  them. 
No ; I will  appear  as  a Ample  Aranger,  and  claim  the  duties  of  hoflpitality. 

Sac.  This  impudent  bee  will  not  red.  I will  remove  to  another  place. 
[Stepping  afide  and  looking  round.] — Away  ! away  ! He  follows  me 
wherever  I go.  Deliver  me,  oh  ! deliver  me  from  this  didrefls. 

Dujhm.  [Advancing  hafiily .1  Ah!  While  the  race  of  Puru  govern  the 
world,  and  redrain  even  the  mod  profligate,  by  good  laws  well  admini- 
dered,  has  any  man  the  audacity  to  moled  the  lovely  daughters  of 
pious  hermits  ? ['They  look  at  him  with  emotion . 

Anu.  Sir,  no  man  is  here  audacious  ; but  this  damfel,  our  beloved 
friend,  was  teafed  by  a fluttering  bee.  [Both  girls  look  at  Sacontala. 

Dujhm.  [Approaching  her .]  Damfel,  may  thy  devotion  proflper  ! 

[Sacontala  looks  on  the  groundy  bajhful  and flent . 

Anu.  Our  gued  mud  be  received  with  due  honours. 
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Pri.  Stranger,  you  are  welcome.  Go,  my  Sacontala  ; bring  from 
the  cottage  a bafket  of  fruit  and  flowers.  This  river  will,  in  the  mean 
time,  fupply  water  for  his  feet.  [Looking  at  the  water-pots. 

Dujhm.  Holy  maid,  the  gentlenefs  of  thy  fpeech  does  me  fufficient 
honour. 

Anu.  Sit  down  awhile  on  this  bank  of  earth,  fpread  with  the  leaves  of 
Septaperna : the  fhade  is  refrefhing,  and  our  lord  muft  want  repofe  after 
his  journey. 

DuJJ:m.  You  too  muft  all  be  fatigued  by  your  hofpitable  attentions : 
reft  yourfelves,  therefore,  with  me. 

Pri.  [Afide  to  Sacontala.]  Come,  let  us  all  be  feated  : our  gueft  is 
contented  with  our  reception  of  him.  [They  all  feat  themfelves. 

Sac.  [Afde.]  At  the  fight  of  this  youth  I feel  an  emotion  fcarce  con- 
fident with  a grove  devoted  to  piety. 

Dufl.'tn.  [Gazing  at  them  alternately .]  How  well  your  friendftiip  agrees, 
holy  damfels,  with  the  charming  equality  of  your  ages  and  of  your 
beauties  ! 

Pri.  [Afide  to  Anufuya.]  Who  can  this  be,  my  Anufuya?  The  union 
of  delicacy  with  robuftnefs  in  his  form,  and  of  fweetnefs  with  dignity  in 
his  difeourfe,  indicate  a character  fit  for  ample  dominion. 

Anu.  [Afde  to  Priyamvada-.]  I too  have  been  admiring  him.  I muft 
afk  him  a few  queftions. — [Aloud. Your  fweet  fpeech,  Sir,  gives  me 
confidence.  What  imperial  family  is  embellifhed  by  our  noble  gueft  ? 
What  is  his  native  country  ? Surely  it  muft  be  afflicted  by  his  abfence 
from  it.  What,  I pray,  could  induce  you  to  humiliate  that  exalted  form 
of  yours  by  viliting  a foreft  peopled  only  by  fimple  anchorites  ? 

Sac.  [Afde.]  Perplex  not  thyfelf,  oh  my  heart ! let  the  faithful  Anu- 
fuya direct  with  her  counfel  the  thoughts  which  rife  in  thee. 

Dujhtn.  [AfideS\  How  fhall  I reveal,  or  how  (hall  I difguife,  myfelf? 
— [Mufng.'] — Be  it  fo. — [Aloud  to  Anufuya.]  Excellent  lady,  I am  a 
ftudent  of  the  Veda,  dwelling  in  the  city  of  our  king,  defeended  from 
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Puru ; and,  being  occupied  in  the  difcharge  of  religious  and  moral  du- 
ties, am  come  hither  to  behold  the  fanttuary  of  virtue. 

Anu.  Holy  men,  employed  like  you , are  our  lords  and  mailers. 

[Sacontala  looks  modejl , yet  with  ajjedlion ; while  her  companions 

gaze  alternately  at  her  and  at  the  king . 

Anu.  [Afde  to  Sacontala.]  Oh  ! if  our  venerable  father  were  prefent— 

Sac . What  if  he  were  ? 

Anu . He  would  entertain  our  gueft  with  a variety  of  refrelhments. 

Sac.  [ Pretending  difpleafure .]  Go  too ; you  had  fome  other  idea  in 
your  head  ; I will  not  liften  to  you.  [She  fits  apart . 

Dufom.  [Afide  to  Anufuya  and  Priyamvada.]  In  my  turn,  holy  dam- 
fels,  allow  me  to  alk  one  queftion  concerning  your  lovely  friend. 

Both.  The  requeft,  Sir,  does  us  honour. 

Dujhm.  The  fage  Canna,  I know,  is  ever  intent  upon  the  great  Being  ; 
and  muft  have  declined  all  earthly  connections.  How  then  can  this 
damfel  be,  as  it  is  faid,  his  daughter  ? 

Anu.  Let  our  lord  hear.  There  is,  in  the  family  of  Cufa,  a pious 
prince  of  extenfive  power,  eminent  in  devotion  and  in  arms. 

Dujhm.  You  fpeak,  no  doubt,  of  Caufica,  the  fage  and  monarch. 

Anu.  Know,  Sir,  that  he  is  in  truth  her  father  ; while  Canna  bears  that 
reverend  name,  becaufe  he  brought  her  up,  fince  fhe  was  left  an  infant. 

Dujhm.  Left  ? the  word  excites  my  curiofity  ; and  raifes  in  me  a defire 
of  knowing  her  whole  ltory. 

Anu.  You  fhall  hear  it,  Sir,  in  few  words. — When  that  fage  king  had 
begun  to  gather  the  fruits  of  his  auftere  devotion,  the  gods  of  Swerga 
became  apprehenfive  of  his  increafing  power,  and  fent  the  nymph  Me- 
naca  to  fruftrate,  by  her  allurements,  the  full  effedt  of  his  piety. 

Dujhm.  Is  a mortal’s  piety  fo  tremendous  to  the  inferior  deities? 
What  was  the  event  ? 

Anu . In  the  bloom  of  the  vernal  feafon,  Caufica,  beholding  the  beauty 

of  the  celeftial  nymph,  and  wafted  by  the  gale  of  defire 

[She  fops  and  looks  modef. 
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Dufhm.  I now  fee  the  whole.  Sacontala  then  is  the  daughter  of  a 
king,  by  a nymph  of  the  lower  heaven. 

Anu.  Even  lb. 

j Dujhm.  \_Afide.~\  The  defire  of  my  heart  is  gratified. — [Aloud.~\  How, 
indeed,  could  her  tranfcendent  beauty  be  the  portion  of  mortal  birth  ? 
Yon  light,  that  fparkles  -with  tremulous  beams,  proceeds  not  from  a ter- 
reftrial  cavern.  [Sacontala  Jits  modejily , with  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

Dujhm.  [ Again  ajide.~\  Happy  man  that  I am!  Now  has  my  fancy 
an  ample  range.  Yet,  having  heard  the  pleafantry  of  her  companions 
on  the  fubjedt  of  her  nuptials,  I am  divided  with  anxious  doubt,  whe- 
ther fhe  be  not  wholly  deftined  for  a religious  life. 

Pri.  [ Smiling , and  looking  JirJl  at  Sacontala,  then  at  the  king .]  Our 
lord  feems  defirous  of  afking  other  queftions. 

[Sacontala  rebukes  Priyamvada  with  her  hand. 

Dujhm.  You  know  my  very  heart.  I am,  indeed,  eager  to  learn  the 
whole  of  this  charmer’s  life  ; and  muft  put  one  queftion  more. 

Pri.  Why  Ihould  you  mufe  on  it  fo  long  ? — \AJide.~\  One  would  think 
this  religious  man  was  forbidden  by  his  vows  to  court  a pretty  woman. 

Dujhm.  This  I alk.  Is  the  ftricft  rule  of  a hermit  fo  far  to  be  obferved 
by  Canna,  that  he  cannot  difpofe  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  but  muft 
check  the  natural  impulfe  of  juvenile  love  ? Can  fhe  (oh  prepofterous 
fate  !)  be  deftined  to  refide  for  life  among  her  favourite  antelopes,  the 
black  luftre  of  whofe  eyes  is  far  furpafled  by  hers  ? 

Pri.  Hitherto,  Sir,  our  friend  has  lived  happy  in  this  confecrated 
foreft,  the  abode  of  her  fpiritual  father ; but  it  is  now  his  intention  to 
unite  her  with  a bridegroom  equal  to  herfelf. 

Dujhm.  [AJidef  with  ecjtafy .]  Exult,  oh  my  heart,  exult.  All  doubt 
is  removed  ; and  what  before  thou  wouldft  have  dreaded  as  a flame,  may 
now  be  approached  as  a gem  ineftimable. 

Sac.  [Seeming  angry. ] Anufuya,  I will  ftay  here  no  longer, 

Anu.  Why  fo,  I pray? 
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Sac.  I will  go  to  the  holy  matron  Gautaml,  and  let  her  know  how 
impertinently  our  Priyamvada  has  been  prattling.  [She  rifes. 

Ann.  It  will  not  be  decent,  my  love,  for  an  inhabitant  of  this  hallowed 
wood  to  retire  before  a gueft  has  received  complete  honour. 

[Sacontala,  giving  no  anfwer , offers  to  go. 

Duffm.  [ Afde.  ] Is  fhe  then  departing? — [He  rifes , as  if  going  to  fop 
her , but  checks  him  [elf. ] — The  addons  of  a pafhonate  lover  are  as  preci- 
pitate as  his  mind  is  agitated.  Thus  I,  whofe  paffion  impelled  me  to 
follow  the  hermit’s  daughter,  am  retrained  by  a fenfe  of  duty. 

Pri.  [Going  up  to  Sacontala.]  My  angry  friend,  you  muft  not  retire. 

Sac.  [Stepping  back  and  frowning .]  What  fhould  detain  me  ? 

Pri.  You  owe  me  the  labour,  according  to  our  agreement,  of  watering 
two  more  fhrubs.  Pay  me  firft,  to  acquit  your  confcience,  and  then  de- 
part, if  you  pleafe.  [ Holding  her. 

Duffm.  The  damfel  is  fatigued,  I imagine,  by  pouring  fo  much  water 
on  the  cherifhed  plants.  Her  arms,  graced  with  palms  like  frelh  blofToms, 
hang  carelefsly  down  ; her  bofom  heaves  with  ftrong  breathing ; and 
now  her  dishevelled  locks,  from  which  the  firing  has  dropped,  are  held 
by  one  of  her  lovely  hands.  Suffer  me,  therefore,  thus  to  difcharge  the 
debt. — [Giving  his  ring  to  Priyamvada.  Both  damfels,  reading  the  name 
Duihmanta,  infcribed  on  the  ring , look  with  fur  [rife  at  each  other.] — It  is 
a toy  unworthy  of  your  fixed  attention ; but  I value  it  as  a gift  from  the 
king. 

Pri.  Then  you  ought  not.  Sir,  to  part  with  it.  Her  debt  is  from  this 
moment  diicharged  on  your  word  only.  [She  returns  the  ring. 

Anu.  You  are  now  releafed,  Sacontala,  by  this  benevolent  lord — or 
favoured,  perhaps,  by  a monarch  himfelf.  To  what  place  will  you  now 
retire  ? 

Sac.  [Afide.]  Muft  I not  wonder  at  all  this  if  I preferve  my  fenfes  ? 

Pri.  Are  not  you  going,  Sacontala  ? 

Sac.  Am  I your  fubjed  ? I fhall  go  when  it  pleafes  me. 

Duffm.  [Afide , looking  at  Sacontala.]  Either  fhe  is  affeded  towards 
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me,  as  1 am  towards  her,  or  I am  diftradted  with  joy.  She  mingles  not 
her  difcourfe  with  mine  ; yet,  when  I fpeak,  {he  liftens  attentively.  She 
commands  not  her  actions  in  my  prefence ; and  her  eyes  are  engaged  on 
me  alone. 

Behind  the  fcenes.~\  Oh  pious  hermits,  preferve  the  animals  of  this  hal- 
lowed foreft  ! The  king  Dufhmanta  is  hunting  in  it.  The  duft  raifed  by 
the  hoofs  of  his  horfes,  which  pound  the  pebbles  ruddy  as  early  dawn, 
falls  like  a fwarm  of  blighting  infedts  on  the  confecrated  boughs  which 
fuftain  your  mantles  of  woven  bark,  moift  with  the  water  of  the  ftream 
in  which  you  have  bathed. 

Dujhm.  [. Afide .]  Alas  ! my  officers,  who  are  fearching  for  me,  have  in- 
difcreetly  difturbed  this  holy  retreat. 

Again  behind  the  fcenes. ] Beware,  ye  hermits,  of  yon  elephant,  who 
comes  overturning  all  that  oppofe  him ; now  he  fixes  his  trunk  with 
violence  on  a lofty  branch  that  obftrudts  his  way ; and  now  he  is  en- 
tangled in  the  twining  {talks  of  the  Vratati.  How  are  our  facred  rites 
interrupted  ! How  are  the  protected  herds  difperfed  ! The  wild  elephant, 
alarmed  at  the  new  appearance  of  a car,  lays  our  foreft  walte. 

Dujhm.  [ AJide .]  How  unwillingly  am  I offending  the  devout  forefters  ! 
Yes;  I mult  go  to  them  inftantly. 

Pri.  Noble  ftranger,  we  are  confounded  with  dread  of  the  enraged 
elephant.  With  your  permiffion,  therefore,  we  retire  to  the  hermit’s 
cottage. 

Anu.  O Sacontala,  the  venerable  matron  will  be  much  diftreffed  on 
your  account.  Come  quickly,  that  we  may  be  all  fafe  together. 

Sac.  \JValking  JlowlyF[  I am  {topped,  alas  ! by  a fudden  pain  in  my 
fide. 

Dujhm.  Be  not  alarmed,  amiable  damfels.  It  fhall  be  my  care  that 
no  difturbance  happen  in  your  facred  groves. 

Fri.  Excellent  ftranger,  we  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  your  fta- 
tion  ; and  you  will  forgive  us,  we  hope,  for  the  offence  of  intermitting 
awhile  the  honours  due  to  you : but  we  humbly  requeft  that  you  will 
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give  us  once  more  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you,  though  you  have  not  now 
been  received  with  perfedt  hofpitality. 

Dufhm.  You  depreciate  your  own  merits.  The  fight  of  you,  fweet 
damfels,  has  fufficiently  honoured  me. 

Sac.  My  foot,  O Anufiiya,  is  hurt  by  this  pointed  blade  of  Cufa  grafs  ; 
and  now  my  loofe  veil  of  bark  is  caught  by  a branch  of  the  Curuvaca. 
Help  me  to  difentangle  myfelf,  and  fupport  me. — [She  goes  outt  looking 
from  time  to  time  at  Dufhmanta,  and  fupported  by  the  damfels .] 

Dujhm.  [ Sighing. ] They  are  all  departed ; and  I too,  alas  I muft  de- 
part. For  how  fhort  a moment  have  I been  blefled  with  a fight  of  the 
incomparable  Sacontala  ! I will  fend  my  attendants  to  the  city,  and  take 
my  Ration  at  no  great  diftance  from  this  foreft.  I cannot,  in  truth,  di- 
vert my  mind  from  the  fweet  occupation  of  gazing  on  her.  How,  in- 
deed, fhould  I otherwife  occupy  it  ? My  body  moves  onward  ; but  my 
reftlefs  heart  runs  back  to  her ; like  a light  flag  borne  on  a ftaff  againft 
the  wind,  and  fluttering  in  an  oppofite  direction.  [He  goes  out* 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE — A Plain,  with  royal  pavilions  on  the  Jkirt  of  the  forefi . 

Madhavya.  [ Sighing  and  lamenting .] 

StRANGE  recreation  this  ? — Ah  me  ! I am  wearied  to  death. — My 
royal  friend  has  an  unaccountable  tafte. — What  can  I think  of  a king  fo 
paflionately  fond  of  chafing  unprofitable  quadrupeds  ? — ■“  Here  runs  an 
“antelope! — there  goes  a boar!'’ — Such  is  our  only  converfation. — 
Even  at  noon,  in  excelfive  heat,  when  not  a tree  in  the  foreft  has  a 
fhadow  under  it,  we  muft  be  fkipping  and  prancing  about,  like  the  beafts 
whom  we  follow. — Are  we  thirfty  ? We  have  nothing  to  drink  but  the 
waters  of  mountain  torrents,  which  tafte  of  burned  ftones  and  mawkifh 
leaves. — Are  we  hungry  ? We  muft  greedily  devour  lean  venifon,  and 
that  commonly  roafted  to  a ftick. — Have  I a moment’s  repofe  at  night  ? — 
My  fl umber  is  difturbed  by  the  din  of  horfes  and  elephants,  or  by  the 
fons  of  Have-girls  hollooing  out,  “ More  venifon,  more  venifon  !” — 
Then  comes  a cry  that  pierces  my  ear,  “ Away  to  the  foreft,  away !” — 
Nor  are  thefe  my  only  grievances  : frelh  pain  is  now  added  to  the  fmart 
of  my  firft  wounds ; for,  while  we  were  feparated  from  our  king,  who 
was  chafing  a foolilh  deer,  he  entered,  I find,  yon  lonely  place,  and 
there,  to  my  infinite  grief,  faw  a certain  girl,  called  Sacontala,  the 
daughter  of  a hermit : from  that  moment  not  a word  of  returning  to  the 
city  ! — Thefe  diftrefiing  thoughts  have  kept  my  eyes  open  the  whole  night. 
— Alas  ! when  fhall  we  return  ? — I cannot  let  eyes  on  my  beloved  friend 
Dulhmanta  fince  he  fet  his  heart  on  taking  another  wife. — [Stepping  afide 
and  looking\ — Oh  ! there  he  is. — How  changed  ! — He  carries  a bow,  in- 
deed, but  wears  for  his  diadem  a garland  of  wood-flowers. — He  is  ad- 
vancing : I muft  begin  my  operations. — [He  fands  leaning  on  a — 
Let  me  thus  take  a moment’s  reft. — [Aloud.] 
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Dufhmanta  enters , as  defcribed . 

Dujhm.  [ Afide,  ftghing.  ] My  darling  is  not  fo  eafily  attainable;  yet 
my  heart  affumes  confidence  from  the  manner  in  which  fhe  feemed  af- 
fected : furely,  though  our  love  has  not  hitherto  profpered,  yet  the  in- 
clinations of  us  both  are  fixed  on  our  union. — [Smiling.'] — Thus  do  lovers 
agreeably  beguile  themfelves,  when  all  the  powers  of  their  fouls  are  in- 
tent on  the  objects  of  their  defire  ! — But  am  I beguiled  ? No  ; when  fhe 
caft  her  eyes  even  on  her  companions,  they  fparkled  with  tendernefs  ; 
when  fhe  moved  her  graceful  arms,  they  dropped,  as  if  languid  with 
love  ; when  her  friend  remonftrated  againft  her  departure,  fhe  fpoke  an- 
grily— All  this  was,  no  doubt,  on  my  account. — Oh  ! how  quick-fighted 
is  love  in  difcerning  his  own  advantages  ! 

Madh.  [Bending  downward,  as  before.']  Great  prince  ! my  hands  are 
unable  to  move ; and  it  is  with  my  lips  only  that  I can  mutter  a bleffing 
on  you.  May  the  king  be  victorious  ! 

Dujhm.  [Looking  at  him  and  f mi  ling.]  Ah  ! what  has  crippled  thee, 
friend  Madhavya  ? 

Madh.  You  ftrike  my  eye  with  your  own  hand,  and  then  afk  what 
makes  it  weep. 

Dujhm.  Speak  intelligibly.  I know  not  what  you  mean. 

Madh.  Look  at  yon  Vetas  tree  bent  double  in  the  river.  Is  it  crooked, 
I pray,  by  its  own  aCt,  or  by  the  force  of  the  ftream  ? 

DuJhjn.  It  is  bent,  I fuppofe,  by  the  current. 

Madh.  So  am  I by  your  Majefty. 

Dujhm.  How  fo,  Madhavya  ? 

Madh.  Does  it  become  you,  I pray,  to  leave  the  great  affairs  of  your 
empire,  and  fo  charming  a manfion  as  your  palace,  for  the  fake  of  living 
here  like  a forefter  \ Can  you  hold  a council  in  a wood  ? I,  who  am  a 
reverend  Brahmen,  have  no  longer  the  ufe  of  my  hands  and  feet : they 
are’  put  out  of  joint  by  my  running  all  day  long  after  dogs  and  wild 
beafls.  Favour  me,  I entreat,  with  your  permiffion  to  repofe  but  a fingle 
day. 
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Dujhm.  [Afde.~\  Such  are  this  poor  fellow’s  complaints;  whilft  I, 
when  I think  of  Canna’s  daughter,  have  as  little  relifh  for  hunting  as  he. 
How  can  I brace  this  bow,  and  fix  a fhaft  in  the  firing,  to  fhoot  at  thofe 
beautiful  deer  who  dwell  in  the  fame  groves  with  my  beloved,  and  whole 
eyes  derive  tuftre  from  hers  ? 

Mddh.  [ Lookmg  Jledfafly  at  the  king .]  What  fcheme  is  your  royal 
mind  contriving  ? I have  been  crying,  I find,  in  a wildernefs. 

Dujhm.  I think  of  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  my  old  friend’s 
wilhes  - 

Mddh.  [f oy fully  J\  Then  may  the  king  live  long! 

[Rijingy  but  counterfeiting  feeblenefs. 

Dujhm.  Stay ; and  liften  to  me  attentively. 

Mddh.  Let  the  king  command. 

Dujhm.  When  you  have  taken  repofe,  I fiiall  want  your  aflifiance  in 
another  bufinefs,  that  will  give  you  no  fatigue. 

Mddh.  Oh  ! what  can  that  be,  unlefs  it  be  eating  rice-pudding  ? 

Dujhm.  You  fiiall  know  in  due  time. 

Mddh.  I lhall  be  delighted  to  hear  it. 

Dujhm.  Hola ! who  is  there  ? 

The  Chamberlain  enters. 

Cham.  Let  my  fovereign  command  me. 

Dujhm.  Raivataca,  bid  the  General  attend. 

Cham.  I obey. — [He  goes  outy  and  returns  with  the  General.] — Come 
quickly.  Sir,  the  king  hands  expecting  you. 

Gen.  [Afide,  looking  at  Dulhmanta.]  How  comes  it  that  hunting, 
which  moralifts  reckon  a vice,  fhould  be  a virtue  in  the  eyes  of  a king  ? 
Thence  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  our  emperor,  occupied  in  perpetual  toil,  and 
inured  to  conftant  heat,  is  become  fo  lean,  that  the  funbeams  hardly  affeCt 
him  ; while  he  is  fo  tall,  that  he  looks  to  us  little  men,  like  an  elephant 
grazing  on  a mountain  : he  feems  all  foul. — [Aloud,  approaching  the  king.~\ 
— May  our  monarch  ever  be  victorious ! — This  foreft,  O king,  is  infefted 
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by  beafts  of  prey : we  fee  the  traces  of  their  huge  feet  in  every  path. — 
What  orders  is  it  your  pleafure  to  give  ? 

Dujhm.  Bhadrafena,  this  moralizing  Madhavya  has  put  a flop  to  our 
recreation  by  forbidding  the  pleafures  of  the  chafe. 

Gen.  [ Afidc  to  Madhavya.]  Be  firm  to  your  word,  my  friend  ; whilfl 
I found  the  king’s  real  inclinations. — [s iloud. ] O ! Sir,  the  fool  talks 
idly.  Conlider  the  delights  of  hunting.  The  body,  it  is  true,  becomes 
emaciated,  but  it  is  light  and  fit  for  exercife.  Mark  how  the  wild  beafts 
of  various  kinds  are  varioufly  affe£ted  by  fear  and  by  rage ! What  plea- 
fure equals  that  of  a proud  archer,  when  his  arrow  hits  the  mark  as  it 
flies  ? — Can  hunting  be  juftly  called  a vice  ? No  recreation,  furely,  can 
be  compared  with  it. 

Madh.  [ Angrily .]  Away,  thou  falfe  flatterer  ! The  king,  indeed,  fol- 
lows his  natural  bent,  and  is  excufable ; but  thou,  fon  of  a flave  girl, 
haft  no  excufe. — Away  to  the  wood  ! — How  I wifh  thou  hadft  been 
feized  by  a tiger  or  an  old  bear,  who  was  prowling  for  a fkakal,  like 
thyfelf ! 

Dujhm.  We  are  now,  Bhadrafena,  encamped  near  a facred  hermitage ; 
and  I cannot  at.  prefent  applaud  your  panegyrick  on  hunting.  This  day, 
therefore,  let  the  wild  buffalos  roll  undifturbed  in  the  fhallow  water,  or 
tofs  up  the  fand  with  their  horns ; let  the  herd  of  antelopes,  aflembled 
under  the  thick  fhade,  ruminate  without  fear ; let  the  large  boars  root  up 
the  herbage  on  the  brink  of  yon  pool ; and  let  this  my  bow  take  repofe 
with  a flackened  firing. 

Gen.  As  our  lord  commands. 

Dujhm.  Recall  the  archers  who  have  advanced  before  me,  and  forbid 
the  officers  to  go  very  far  from  this  hallowed  grove.  Let  them  beware 
of  irritating  the  pious : holy  men  are  eminent  for  patient  virtues,  yet 
conceal  within  their  bofoms  a fcorching  flame ; as  carbuncles  are  natu- 
rally cool  to  the  touch  ; but,  if  the  rays  of  the  fun  have  been  imbibed  by 
them,  they  burn  the  hand. 

Madh.  Away  now,  and  triumph  on  the  delights  of  hunting. 

Gen. 
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Gen.  The  king’s  orders  are  obeyed.  [He  gees  out. 

Dujhm.  [To  his  attendants .]  Put  off  your  hunting  apparel  ; and  thou, 
Raivataca,  continue  in  waiting  at  a little  diftance. 

Cham.  I Hi  all  obey.  [Goes  out . 

Madh.  So ! you  have  cleared  the  ftage  : not  even  a fly  is  left  on  it. 
Sit  down,  I pray,  on  this  pavement  of  ftnooth  pebbles,  and  the  fhade  of 
this  tree  fhall  be  your  canopy : I will  fit  by  you  ; for  I am  impatient  to 
know  what  will  give  me  no  fatigue. 

Duflm.  Go  firft,  and  feat  thyfelf. 

Madh.  Come,  my  royal  friend.  [They  both  fit  under  a tree. 

Dufjm.  Friend  Madhavya,  your  eyes  have  not  been  gratified  with  an 
object  which  beft  deferves  to  be  feen. 

Madh.  Yes,  truly  ; for  a king  is  before  them. 

Dufhm.  All  men  are  apt,  indeed,  to  think  favourably  of  themfelves ; 
but  I meant  Sacontala,  the  brighteft  ornament  of  thefe  woods. 

Madh.  [AJide.]  I mull  not  foment  this  paflion. — [Aloud.]  What  can 
you  gain  by  feeing  her  ? She  is  a Brahmen’s  daughter,  and  confequently 
no  match  for  you  ! 

Dufhm.  What ! Do  people  gaze  at  the  new  moon,  with  uplifted  heads 
and  fixed  eyes,  from  a hope  of  pollefiing  it  ? But  you  muft  know,  that 
the  heart  of  Dufhmanta  is  not  fixed  on  an  object  which  he  muft  for 
ever  defpair  of  attaining. 

Madh.  Tell  me  how. 

Dujhm.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a pious  prince  and  warriour,  by  a ce- 
leftial  nymph  ; and,  her  mother  having  left  her  on  earth,  fhe  has  been 
foftered  by  Canna,  even  as  a frefh  bloflfom  of  Malati,  which  droops  on 
its  pendant  ftalk,  is  raifed  and  expanded  by  the  fun’s  light. 

Madh.  [Laughing.']  Your  defire  to  poflefs  this  ruftick  girl,  when  you 
have  women  bright  as  gems  in  your  palace  already,  is  like  the  fancy  of  a 
man,  who  has  loft  his  relifh  for  dates,  and  longs  for  the  four  tamarind. 

Dujhm.  Did  you  know  her,  you  would  not  talk  fo  wildly. 
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■ Mddh.  Oh  ! certainly,  whatever  a king  admires  mull  be  fuperlatively 
charming. 

Dujhm.  [ Smiling .]  What  need  is  there  of  long  defcription  ? When  I 
meditate  on  the  power  of  Brahma,  and  on  her  lineaments,  the  creation  of 
l'o  tranfcendent  a jewel  outlhines,  in  my  apprehenfion,  all  his  other 
works  : Ihe  was  formed  and  moulded  in  the  eternal  mind,  which  had 
railed  with  its  utmoft  exertion,  the  ideas  of  perfect  fhapes,  and  thence 
made  an  aflemblage  of  all  abftrad  beauties. 

Mddh . She  muft  render,  then,  all  other  handfome  women  con- 
temptible. 

Dujhm . In  my  mind  lire  really  does.  I know  not  yet  what  blefled 
inhabitant  of  this  world  will  be  the  poffelTor  of  that  faultlefs  beauty,  which 
now  refembles  a bloffom  whole  fragrance  has  not  been  diffuled ; a frelh 
leaf,  which  no  hand  has  torn  from  its  ftalk ; a pure  diamond,  which  no 
polilher  has  handled ; new  honey,  whofe  fweetnefs  is  yet  untafted  ; or 
rather  the  celeftial  fruit  of  collected  virtues,  to  the  perfection  of  which 
nothing  can  be  added. 

Mddh.  Make  hafte,  then,  or  the  fruit  of  all  virtues  will  drop  into  the 
hand  of  fome  devout  ruftick,  whofe  hair  fhines  with  oil  of  Ingudi. 

Dujhfti.  She  is  not  her  own  miftrefs  ; and  her  fofter-father  is  at  a di- 
ltance. 

Mddh.  How  is  the  difpofed  towards  you  ? 

Dujhm.  My  friend,  the  damfels  in  a hermit’s  family  are  naturally  re- 
ierved  : yet  the  did  look  at  me,  wilhing  to  be  unperceived  ; then  Ihe 
fmiled,  and  ftarted  a new  fubjedt  of  converfation.  Love  is  by  nature 
averfe  to  a hidden  communication,  and  hitherto  neither  fully  difplays, 
nor  wholly  conceals,  himfelf  in  her  demeanour  towards  me. 

Mddh.  [ Laughing. ] Has  hie  thus  taken  poflehion  of  your  heart  on  fo 
;tranfient  a view  ? 

Dujhm.  When  Ihe  walked  about  with  her  female  friends,  I faw  her 
yet  more  diftin&ly,  and  my  palfton  was  greatly  augmented.  She  laid 
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fweetly,  but  untruly,  “ My  foot  is  hurt  by  the  points  of  the  Cufa  grafs  ' 
then  fhe  flopped  ; but  foon,  advancing  a few  paces,  turned  back  her  face, 
pretending  a wifh  to  difentangle  her  veft  of  woven  bark  from  the  branches 
in  which  it  had  not  really  been  caught. 

Mddh.  You  began  with  chafing  an  antelope,  and  have  now  ftarted 
new  game : thence  it  is,  I prefume,  that  you  are  grown  fo  fond  of  a con- 
fecrated  foreft. 

Dujhm . Now  the  bufinefs  for  you,  which  I mentioned,  is  this : you, 
who  are  a Brahmen,  mufl  find  fome  expedient  for  my  fecond  entrance 
into  that  afylum  of  virtue. 

Mddh.  And  the  advice  which  I give  is  this  : remember  that  you  are  a 
king. 

Dujh?n.  What  then  ? 

Mddh . “ Hola ! bid  the  hermits  bring  my  fixth  part  of  their  grain.” 
Say  this, "and  enter  the  grove  without  fcruple. 

Dujhm . No,  Madhavya : they  pay  a different  tribute,  who,  having 
abandoned  all  the  gems  and  gold  of  this  world,  poffefs  riches  far  fuperior. 
The  wealth  of  princes,  collected  from  the  four  orders  of  their  fubjeCts,  is 
perifhable  ; but  pious  men  give  us  a fixth  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  piety  j 
fruits  which  will  never  perifh. 

Behind  the  fcenes. ] Happy  men  that  we  are ! we  have  now  attained  the 
objeCt  of  our  defire. 

Dujhm.  Hah  ! I hear  the  voices  of  fome  religious  anchorites. 

The  Chamberlain  enters. 

Cha?n.  May  the  king  be  victorious ! — Two  young  men,  fons  of  a 
hermit,  are  \vaiting  at  my  Ration,  and  foliciting  an  audience. 

Dujlm . Introduce  them  without  delay. 

Cham . As  the  king  .commands. — [Afe  goes  out , and  re-enters  ’with  two 
Brahmens.] — Come  on  ; come  this  way. 

Firjl  Brdhm . \_Looking  at  the  kingd\  Oh  ! what  confidence  is  infpired 
by  his  brilliant  appearance  ! — Or  proceeds  it  rather  from  his  difpofition 
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to  virtue  and  holinefs  ? Whence  comes  it,  that  my  fear  vanifhes  ? 

He  now  has  taken  his  abode  in  a wood  which  fupplies  us  with  every  en- 
joyment ; and  with  all  his  exertions  for  our  fafety,  his  devotion  in- 
creafes  from  day  to  day. — The  praife  of  a monarch  who  has  conquered 
his  paflions  afcends  even  to  heaven  : infpired  bards  are  continually  fing- 
ing,  “ Behold  a virtuous  prince!”  but  with  us  the  royal  name  hands 
firft : “ Behold,  among  kings,  a fage  !” 

Second  Brdhm.  Is  this,  my  friend,  the  truly  virtuous  Dufhmanta  ? 

Firft  Brdhm.  Even  he. 

Second  Brdhm.  It  is  not  then  wonderful,  that  he  alone,  whofe  arm  is 
lofty  and  ftrong  as  the  main  bar  of  his  city  gate,  pofieffes  the  whole 
earth,  which  forms  a dark  boundary  to  the  ocean  ; or  that  the  gods  of 
Swerga,  who  fiercely  contend  in  battle  with  evil  powers,  proclaim  victory 
gained  by  his  braced  bow,  not  by  the  thunderbolt  of  INDRA. 

Both.  [ Approaching  him. ] O king,  be  victorious  ! 

DuJJom.  [Rijingd]  I humbly  falute  you  both. 

Both.  Bleffings  on  thee  ! 

Dujhm.  [Refpe£lfully.~\  May  I know  the  caufe  of  this  vifit  ? 

Firji  Brdhm.  Our  fovereign  is  hailed  by  the  pious  inhabitants  of  thefe 
woods  ; and  they  implore — • • 

Dufhm.  What  is  their  command  ? 

Firji  Brdhm.  In  the  ablence  of  our  fpiritual  guide,  Canna,  fome  evil 
demons  are  difturbing  our  holy  retreat.  Deign,  therefore,  accompanied 
by  thy  charioteer,  to  be  mafter  of  our  afylum,  if  it  be  only  for  a few  fhort 
days. 

Dujhm.  [ Eagerly .]  I am  highly  favoured  by  your  invitation. 

Mddh.  [Afided\  Excellent  promoters  of  your  defign  ! They  draw  you 
by  the  neck,  ljut  not  againft  your  will. 

Dujhm.  Raivataca,  bid  my  charioteer  bring  my  car,  with  my  bow  and 
quiver. 

Cham.  I obey. 


[He  goes  out. 
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Firji  Brabm.  Such  condefcenfion  well  becomes  thee,  who  art  an  uni- 
versal guardian. 

Second  Brabm.  Thus  do  the  defendants  of  Puru  perform  their  en- 
gagement to  deliver  their  Subjects  from  fear  of  danger. 

Dujhm.  Go  firft,  holy  men  : I will  follow  inftantly. 

Both.  Be  ever  victorious  ! [They  go  out. 

DuJJjm.  Shall  you  not  be  delighted,  friend  Madhavya,  to  fee  my 
Sacontala  ? 

Mddh.  At  firft  I Should  have  had  no  objection  ; but  I have  a con- 
siderable one  Since  the  ftory  of  the  demons. 

Dujhm.  Oh!  fear  nothing:  you  will  be  near  me. 

Mddh.  And  you,  I hope,  will  have  leifure  to  proteCt  me  from  them. 

The  Chamberlain  re-enters. 

Cham.  May  our  lord  be  victorious ! — The  imperial  car  is  ready ; and 
all  are  expecting  your  triumphant  approach.  Carabba  too,  a meflenger 
from  the  queen-mother,  is  juft  arrived  from  the  city. 

Dujhm.  Is  he  really  come  from  the  venerable  queen  ? 

Cham.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

Dujhm.  Let  him  appear  before  me. 

[ The  Chamberlain  goes  out , and  returns  with  the  Meflenger. 

Cham.  There  ftands  the  king — O Carabba,  approach  him  with  reverence. 

Mejj'.  [ Projirating  himjelf.]  May  the  king  be  ever  victorious  ! The 

royal  mother  fends  this  meflage 

Dujhm.  Declare  her  command. 

Me/!'.  Four  days  hence  the  ufual  faft  for  the  advancement  of  her  Son 
will  be  kept  with  Solemnity  ; and  the  prefence  of  the  king  (may  his  life  be 
prolonged  ! ) will  then  be  required.  • 

Dujhm.  On  one  hand  is  a commiflion  from  holy  Brahmens ; on  the 
other,  a command  from  my  revered  parent  : both  duties  are  Sacred,  and 
neither  muft  be  negleCted. 

Mddh.  [Laughing.]  Stay  fufpended  between  them  both,  like  king 
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Trifancu  between  heaven  and  earth  ; when  the  pious  men  faid,  ‘‘  Rife  ! ” 
and  the  gods  of  Swerga  faid,  “ Fall ! ” 

Dujhm.  In  truth  I am  greatly  perplexed.  My  mind  is  principally 
diftradted  by  the  diftance  of  the  two  places  where  the  two  duties  are  to  be 
performed ; as  the  ftream  of  a river  is  divided  by  rocks  in  the  middle  of 
its  bed. — [Mujing.] — Friend  Madhavya,  my  mother  brought  you  up  as 
her  own  fon,  to  be  my  playfellow,  and  to  divert  me  in  my  childhood. 
You  may  very  properly  adt  my  part  in  the  queen’s  devotions.  Return 
then  to  the  city,  and  give  an  account  of  my  diftrefs  through  the  com- 
million  of  thefe  reverend  forefters. 

Madh.  That  I will ; — but  you  could  not  really  fuppofe  that  I was 
afraid  of  demons  ! 

Dujhm.  How  come  you,  who  are  an  egregious  Brahmen,  to  be  fo  bold 
on  a fudden  ? 

Madh.  Oh  ! I am  now  a young  king. 

Dujhm.  Yes,  certainly ; and  I will  difpatch  my  whole  train  to  attend 
your  highnefs,  whilft  I put  an  end  to  the  difturbance  in  this  hermitage. 

Madh.  [Strutting.]  See,  I am  a prince  regnant. 

Dujhm.  [AJide.]  This  buffoon  of  a Brahmen  has  a flippery  genius.  He 
will  perhaps  difclofe  my  prefent  purfuit  to  the  women  in  the  palace.  I 
muft  try  to  deceive  him. — [ Taking  Madhavya  by  the  hand.~\ — I fhall  enter 
the  foreft,  be  affured,  only  through  refpedt  for  its  pious  inhabitants ; not 
from  any  inclination  for  the  daughter  of  a hermit.  How  far  am  I raifed 
above  a girl  educated  among  antelopes ; a girl,  whofe  heart  muff  ever  be  a 
ftranger  to  love  ! — The  tale  was  invented  for  my  diverfion. 

Madh.  Yes,  to  be  fure;  only  for  your  diverfion  ! 

Dijhm.  Then  farewel,  my  friend  ; execute  my  commiffion  faithfully,, 
whilft  I proceed — *—to  defend  the  anchorites,  [All  go  out. 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE — The  Hermitage  in  a Grove. 


The  Hermit's  Pupil  bearing  confccrated  grafs. 
Pupil.  [ Meditating  with  wonder.  ] 


How  great  is  the  power  of  Dufhmar\ta  ! — The  monarch  and  his  cha- 
rioteer had  no  fooner  entered  the  grove  than  we  continued  our  holy  rites 
without  interruption. — What  words  can  defcribe  him  ? — By  his  barely 
aiming  a fhaft,  by  the  mere  found  of  his  bow-ftring,  by  the  fimple  mur- 
mur of  his  vibrating  bow,  he  difperfes  at  once  our  calamities. — Now  then 
I deliver  to  the  priefts  this  bundle  of  frefh  Cufa  grafs  to  be  fcattered  round 

the  place  of  facrifice. [. hooking  behind  the  fcenes.~\ — Ah  ! Priyamvada, 

for  whom  are  you  carrying  that  ointment  of  Usira  root,  and  thofe  leaves 
of  water  lilies  ? — [Ltfening  attentively .] — What  fay  you  ? — That  Sacon- 
tala  is  extremely  difordered  by  the  fun’s  heat,  and  that  you  have  procured 
for  her  a cooling  medicine  ! — Let  her,  my  Priyamvada,  be  diligently  at- 
tended ; for  fire  is  the  darling  of  our  venerable  father  Canna. — I will  ad- 
minifter,  by  the  hand  of  Gautami,  fome  healing  water  confecrated  in  the 
ceremony  called  Vaitana.  \He  goes  out . 

Dufhmanta  enters , exprefling  the  difir  aBion  of  a lover. 

Dujhm . I well  know  the  power  of  her  devotion  i that  fhe  will  fuffer 
none  to  difpofe  of  her  but  Canna,  I too  well  know.  Yet  my  heart  can 
no  more  return  to  its  former  placid  Rate,  than  water  can  reafcend  the 
. deep* 
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fteep,  down  which  it  has  fallen.— O God  of  Love,  how  can  thy  darts  be 
fo  keen,  fince  they  arc  pointed  with  flowers  ? — Yes,  I difcover  the  reafon 
of  their  keennefs.  They  are  tipped  with  the  flames  which  the  wrath  of 
Hara  kindled,  and  which  blaze  at  this  moment,  like  the  Barava  fire  under 
the  waves : how  elfe  couldft  thou,  who  waft  confumed  even  to  afhes,  be 
ftill  the  inflamer  of  our  fouls  ? By  thee  and  by  the  moon,  though  each  of 
you  leems  worthy  of  confidence,  we  lovers  are  cruelly  deceived.  They 
who  love  as  I do,  afcribe  flowery  fhafts  to  thee,  and  cool  beams  to  the 
moon,  with  equal  impropriety  ; for  the  moon  fheds  fire  on  them  with  her 
dewy  rays,  and  thou  pointed:  with  fharp  diamonds  thofe  arrows  which 
feem  to  be  barbed  with  blofloms.  Yet  this  god,  who  bears  a fifh  on  his 
banners,  and  who  wounds  me  to  the  foul,  will  give  me  real  delight,  if 
he  deftroy  me  with  the  aid  of  my  beloved,  whofe  eyes  are  large  and 

beautiful  as  thofe  of  a roe. O powerful  divinity,  even  when  I thus 

adore  thy  attributes,  haft  thou  no  compaflion  ? Thy  fire,  O Love,  is  fan- 
ned into  a blaze  by  a hundred  of  my  vain  thoughts. — Does  it  become  thee 
to  draw  thy  bow  even  to  thy  ear,  that  the  {haft,  aimed  at  my  bofom,  may 
inflid  a deeper  wound? — Where  now  can  I recreate  my  afflided  foul  by 
the  permiflion  of  thofe  pious  men  whofe  uneafinefs  I have  removed  by 
difmilfing  my  train  ? — [Sighing.] — I can  have  no  relief  but  from  a fight 

of  my  beloved. [ Looking  up.'] — This  intenfely  hot  noon  muft,  no 

doubt,  be  pafled  by  Sacontala  with  her  damfels  on  the  banks  of  this  river 
over-fhadowed  with  Tamalas. — It  muft  be  fo: — I will  advance  thither. — 
\JValking  round  and  looking .] — My  fweet  friend  has,  I guefs,  been  lately 
walking  under  that  row  of  young  trees;  for  I fee  the  ftalks  of  fome  flow- 
ers, which  probably  fhe  gathered,  ftill  unlhrivelled;  and  fome  frefh  leaves, 

newly  plucked,  ftill  dropping  milk. [. Feeling  a breeze.] — Ah!  this 

bank  has  a delightful  air  ! — Here  may  the  gale  embrace  me,  wafting 
odours  from  the  water  lilies,  and  cool  my  breaft,  inflamed  by  the  bodilefs 
god,  with  the  liquid  particles  which  it  catches  from  the  waves  of  the 
Alai  ini.  [ Looking  down.] — Happy  lover  ! Sacontala  muft  be  fomewhere 
in  this  grove  of  flowering  creepers  ; for  I difeern  on  the  yellow  fand  at  the 
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door  of  yon  arbour  fome  recent  footfteps,  raifed  a little  before,  and  de- 
prefled  behind  by  the  weight  of  her  elegant  limbs. 1 fhall  have  a bet- 
ter view  from  behind  this  thick  foliage. [He  conceals  himfelf  looking 

vigilantly. ] — Now  are  my  eyes  fully  gratified. — The  darling  of  my  heart, 
with  her  two  faithful  attendants,  repofes  on  a fmooth  rock  ftrown  with 
frefh  flowers. — Thefe  branches  will  hide  me,  whilft  I hear  their  charming 
converfation.  [He  Jlands  concealed , and  gazes . 

Sacontala  and  her  two  IDamfels  difcovered. 

Both.  [Fanning  herd\  Say,  beloved  Sacontala,  does  the  breeze,  raifed  by 
our  fans  of  broad  lotos  leaves,  refrefh  you? 

Sac.  [Mournfully .]  Why,  alas,  do  my  dear  friends  take  this  trouble  ? 

[Both  look  forroivfully  at  each  other. 

Dujhm.  [Afded\  Ah  ! fhe  feems  much  indifpofed.  What  can  have  been 
the  fatal  caufe  of  fo  violent  a fever  ? — Is  it  what  my  heart  fuggefts  ? Or — 
[Mufng~\ — I am  perplexed  with  doubts. — The  medicine  extracted  from 
the  balmy  Usira  has  been  applied,  I fee,  to  her  bofom  : her  only  bracelet 
is  made  of  thin  filaments  from  the  ftalks  of  a water  lily,  and  even  that  is 
loofelv  bound  on  her  arm.  Yet,  even  thus  difordered,  fhe  is  exquifitely 
beautiful. — Such  are  the  hearts  of  the  young  ! Love  and  the  fun  equally 
inflame  us  ; but  the  fcorching  heat  of  fummer  leads  not  equally  to  happi- 
nefs  with  the  ardour  of  youthful  defires. 

Pri.  [AJide  to  Anufuya.]  Did  you  not  obferve  how  the  heart  of  Sacon- 
tala was  affected  by  the  firft  fight  of  our  pious  monarch  ? My  fufpicion  is, 
that  her  malady  has  no  other  caufe. 

Anu.  [AJide  to  Priyamvada.]  The  fame  fufpicion  had  rifen  in  my  mind. 

I will  afk  her  at  once. — [ABud~] — My  fweet  Sacontala,  let  me  put  one 
queftion  to  you.  What  has  really  occafioned  your  indifpofition  ? 

Dujhm.  [Afde.  ] She  muft  now  declare  it.  Ah  ! though  her  bracelets  of 
lotos  are  bright  as  moon  beams,  yet  they  are  marked,  I fee,  with  black 
fpots  from  internal  ardour. 
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Sac.  [Half  raifitig  herfelfd]  Oh  ! fa y what  you  fufped  to  have  occa- 
fioned  it. 

Arm.  Sacontala,  we  muft  neceflarily  be  ignorant  of  what  is  palling  in 
your  breaft  ; but  I fufpedt  your  cafe  to  be  that  which  we  have  often  heard 
related  in  tales  of  love.  Tell  us  openly  what  caufes  your  illnefs.  A 
phyfician,  without  knowing  the  caufe  of  a diforder,  cannot  even  begin 
to  apply  a remedy. 

Dufim.  [AJided]  I flatter  myfelf  with  the  fame  fufpicion. 

Sac.  [Afided\  My  pain  is  intolerable;  yet  I cannot  haftily  difclofe  the 
occaflon  of  it. 

Pri.  My  fweet  friend,  Anufuya,  fpeaks  rationally.  Confider  the  vio- 
lence of  your  indifpofition.  Every  day  you  will  be  more  and  more 
emaciated,  though  your  exquifite  beauty  has  not  yet  forfaken  you. 

Dnfom.  [. AJided\  Moll  true.  Her  forehead  is  parched ; her  neck 
droops ; her  waift  is  more  flender  than  before ; her  fhoulders  languidly 
fall ; her  completion  is  wan ; fhe  refembles  a Madhavi  creeper,  whofe 
leaves  are  dried  by  a fultry  gale : yet,  even  thus  transformed,  fire  is 
lovely,  and  charms  my  foul. 

Sac.  [Sighing.']  What  more  can  I fay  ? Ah ! why  Ihould  I be  the  oc- 
cafion  of  your  forrow  ? 

Pri.  For  that  very  reafon,  my  beloved,  we  are  folicitous  to  know 
your  fecret ; fince,  when  each  of  us  has  a Ihare  of  your  uneafinefs,  you 
will  bear  more  eafily  your  own  portion  of  it. 

Dujhm.  [AJided]  Thus  urged  by  two  friends,  who  fhare  her  pains  as 
well  as  her  pleafures,  fhe  cannot  fail  to  difclofe  the  hidden  caufe  of  her 
malady  ; whilft  I,  on  whom  fhe  looked  at  our  firft  interview  with  marked 
affection,  am  filled  with  anxious  defire  to  hear  her  anfwer. 

Sac.  From  the  very  inftant  when  the  accomplifhed  prince,  who  has 

juft  given  repole  to  our  hallowed  foreft,  met  my  eye 

[She  breaks  of}\  and  looks  modejl. 

Both.  Speak  on,  beloved  Sacontala. 
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Sac.  From  that  inftant  my  affe&ion  was  unalterably  fixed  on  him 

and  thence  I am  reduced  to  my  prefent  languor. 

Anu.  Fortunately  your  affe&ion  is  placed  on  a man  worthy  of  your-' 
felf. 

Pri.  Oh ! could  a fine  river  have  deferred  the  fea  and  flowed  into  a 
lake  f 

Dzijhm . \'J oy fully That  which  I was  eager  to  know,  her  own  lips 
have  told.  Love  was  the  caufe  of  my  diftemper,  and  love  has  healed  it ; 
as  a fummer’s  day,  grown  black  with  clouds,  relieves  all  animals  from 
the  heat  which  itfelf  had  caufed. 

Sac.  If  it  be  no  difagreeable  talk,  contrive,  I entreat  you,  fome  means 
by  which  I may  find  favour  in  the  king’s  eyes. 

Dujhm.  [ Afide.\  That  requeft  banifhes  all  my  cares,  and  gives  me 
rapture  even  in  my  prefent  uneafy  fituation. 

Pri.  [Ajide  to  Anufuya.]  A remedy  for  her,  my  friend,  will  fcarce 
be  attainable.  Exert  all  the  powers  of  your  mind  ; for  her  illnefs  admits 
of  no  delay. 

Arm.  [Afide  to  Priyamvada.J  By  what  expedient  can  her  cure  be  both 
accelerated  and  kept  fecret  ? 


Pri.  [ As  before .]  Oh  ! to  keep  it  fecret  will  be  eafy ; but  to  attain  it 
foon,  almoft  infuperably  difficult. 

Anu.  [As  before .]  How  fo  ? 

Pri.  The  young  king  feemed,  I admit,  by  his  tender  glances,  to  be 
enamoured  of  her  at  firft  fight ; and  he  has  been  obferved,  within  thefe 
few  days,  to  be  pale  and  thin,  as  if  his  paffion  had  kept  him  long 

awake. 

Dujhm.  [Afide.}  So  it  has This  golden  bracelet,  fullied  by  the 

flame  which  preys  on  me,  and  which  no  dew  mitigates,  but  the  tears 
gufhing  nightly  from  thefe  eyes,  has  fallen  again  and  again  on  my  wrift, 
and  has  been  replaced  on  my  emaciated  arm. 

Pi  i.  [Aloud. ] I have  a thought,  Anufuya- — Let  us  write  a love  letter, 
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which  I will  conceal  in  a flower,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  making  a re- 
fpe&ful  offering,  deliver  it  mylelf  into  the  king’s  hand. 

Anu.  An  excellent  contrivance  ! It  pleafes  me  highly ; — but  what  fays 
our  beloved  Sacontala  ? 

Sac.  I muft  confider,  my  friend,  the  poflible  confequences  of  fuch  a 
ftep. 

Pri.  Think  alfo  of  a verfe  or  two,  which  may  fuit  your  paflion,  and 
be  confiftent  with  the  character  of  a lovely  girl  bom  in  an  exalted 
family. 

Sac.  I will  "think  of  them  in  due  time ; but  my  heart  flutters  with  the 
apprehenfion  of  being  rejected. 

Dufhm.  [Afide.]  Here  hands  the  man  fupremely  blefled  in  thy  pre- 
fence, from  whom,  O timid  girl,  thou  art  apprehenfive  of  a refufal  ! Here 
hands  the  man,  from  whom,  O beautiful  maid,  thou  feareh  rejection, 
though  he  loves  thee  dihrachedly.  He  who  fhall  poflefs  thee  will  feek 
no  brighter  gem  ; and  thou  art  the  gem  which  I am  eager  to  poflefs. 

Anu.  You  depreciate,  Sacontala,  your  own  incomparable  merits. 
What  man  in  his  fenfes  would  intercept  with  an  umbrella  the  moonlight 
of  autumn,  which  alone  can  allay  the  fever  caufed  by  the  heat  of  the 
noon  ? 

• ^ \i 

Sac.  [Smiling.']  I am  engaged  in  thought.  [ She  meditates. 

Dufhm.  Thus  then  I fix  my  eyes  on  the  lovely  poetefs,  without  clofing 
them  a moment,  while  fhe  meafures  the  feet  of  her  verfe : her  forehead 
is  gracefully  moved  in  cadence,  and  her  whole  afpedt  indicates  pure 
affection. 

Sac.  I have  thought  of  a couplet ; but  we  have  no  writing  implements,, 

Pri.  Let  us  hear  the  words;  and  then  I will  mark  them  with  my  nail 
on  this  lotos  leaf,  foft  and  green  as  the  breafl:  of  a young  parroquet : it 
may  eafily  be  cut  into  the  form  of  a letter. — Repeat  the  verfes. 

Sac.  “ Thy  heart,  indeed,  I know  not : but  mine,  oh  ! cruel,  love 
“ wjrms  by  day  and  by  night ; and  all  my  faculties  are  centered  on 
“ thee.” 
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Dujhm.  [Hajiily  advancing,  and  pronouncing  a verfe  in  the  fame  meafure.] 
<l  Thee,  O flender  maid,  love  only  warms ; but  me  he  burns  ; as  the 
“ day-ftar  only  ftifles  the  fragrance  of  the  night-flower,  but  quenches  the 
u very  orb  of  the  moon.” 

Anu.  [ Looking  at  him  joyfully .]  Welcome,  great  king  : the  fruit  of  my 
friend’s  imagination  has  ripened  without  delay. 

[Sacontala  expreffes  an  inclination  to  rife . 

Dujhm.  Give  yourfelf  no  pain.  Thofe  delicate  limbs,  which  repofe 
on  a couch  of  flowers,  thofe  arms,  whofe  bracelets  of  lotos  are  difarranged 
by  a flight  preflure,  and  that  fweet  frame,  which  the  hot  noon  feems  to 
have  difordered,  muft  not  be  fatigued  by  ceremony. 

Sac.  [Afide.]  O my  heart,  canft  thou  not  reft  at  length  after  all  thy 
fu  fieri  ngs  ? 

Anu.  Let  our  fovereign  take  for  his  feat  a part  of  the  rock  on  which 
fhe  repofes.  [Sacontala  makes  a little  room . 

Dujhm.  [ Seating  himfelf. ] Priyamvada,  is  not  the  fever  of  your  charm- 
ing friend  in  fome  degree  abated  ? 

Pri.  [Smiling.]  She  has  juft  taken  a falutary  medicine,  and  will  foon 
be  reftored  to  health.  But,  O mighty  prince,  as  I am  favoured  by  you 
and  by  her,  my  .friendfhip  for  Sacontala  prompts  me  to  converfe  with 
you  for  a few  moments. 

Duflom.  Excellent  damfel,  fpeak  openly ; and  fupprefs  nothing. 

Pri.  Our  lord  fhall  hear. 

Duflom.  I am  attentive. 

Pri.  By  difpelling  the  alarms  of  our  pious  hermits,  you  have  difcharged 
the  duty  of  a great  monarch. 

Dufhm.  Oh  ! talk  a little  on  other*  fubjedts. 

Pri.  Then  I muft  inform  you  that  our  beloved  companion  is  ena- 
moured of  you,  and  has  been  reduced  to  her  prefent  languor  by  the  re- 
fiftlefs  divinity,  love.  You  only  can  preferve  her  ineftimable  life.  ^ 

Dufljm.  Sweet  Priyamvada,  our  paflion  is  reciprocal ; but  it  is  I who 
am  honoured. 

Sac. 
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Sac.  [ Smiling , with  a mixture  of  afi'eElion  and  refentment. ] Why  fhould 
you  detain  the  virtuous  monarch,  who  muft  be  afflicted  by  fo  long  an 
abfence  from  the  fecret  apartments  of  his  palace  ? 

Dujhm.  This  heart  of  mine,  oh  thou  who  art  of  all  things  the  deareft 
to  it,  will  have  no  object  but  thee,  whofe  eyes  enchant  me  with  their 
black  fplendour.  if  thou  wilt  but  fpeak  in  a milder  ftrain.  I,  who  was 
nearly  flam  by  love’s  arrow,  am  deftroyed  by  thy  fpeech. 

Anu.  T L zugbing.]  Princes  are  faid  to  have  many  favourite  conforts. 
You  muft  affure  us,  therefore,  that  our  beloved  friend  fhall  not  be  ex- 
pofed  to  affliction  through  our  conduct. 

Dujhm.  What  need  is  there  of  many  words  ? Let  there  be  ever  fo 
many  women  in  my  palace,  I will  have  only  two  objects  of  perfect  re- 
gard ; the  fea-girt  earth,  which  I govern,  and  your  fweet  friend,  whom 
I love. 

Both.  Our  anxiety  is  diffipated. 

[Sacontala  fir  Ives  in  vain  to  conceal  her  joy. 

Pri.  [Afide  to  Anufuya.]  See  how  our  friend  recovers  her  fpirits  by 
little  and  little,  as  the  peahen,  oppreffed  by  the  fummer  heat,  is  refrefhed 
by  a foft  gale  and  a gentle  fhower. 

Sac.  [To  the  damjels. ] Forgive,  I pray,  my  offence  in  having  ufed  un- 
meaning words  : they  were  uttered  only  for  your  amufement  in  return  for 
your  tender  care  of  me. 

Pri . They  were  the  occafion,  indeed,  of  our  ferious  advice.  But  it  is 
the  king  who  muft  forgive : who  elfe  is  offended  ? 

Sac.  The  great  monarch  will,  I truft,  excufe  what  has  been  faid  either 
before  him  or  in  his  abfence. — [Afide  to  the  damfels. ] Intercede  with  him,  • 
I entreat  you. 

Dujhm.  [Smiling.’]  I would  cheerfully  forgive  any  offence*  lovely  Sa- 
contala, if  you,  who  have  dominion  over  my  heart,  would  allow  me  full 
room  to  fit  by  you,  and  recover  from  my  fatigue,  on  this  flowery  couch 
preffed  by  your  delicate  limbs. 

Pri.  Allow  him  room ; it  will  appeafe  him,  and  make  him  happy. 

Sac. 
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Sac.  [Pretending  anger , afide  to  Priyamvada.]  Be  quiet,  thou  mifchief- 
making  girl ! Doft  thou  fport  with  me  in  my  prefent  weak  Rate  ? 

Anu.  [Looking  behind  the  fcenes. ] O ! my  Priyamvada,  there  is  our 
favourite  young  antelope  running  wildly  and  turning  his  eyes  on  all  fides : 
he  is,  no  doubt,  feeking  his  mother,  who  has  rambled  in  the  wide  foreft. 
I mull  go  and  aflift  his  fearch. 

Pri.  He  is  very  nimble ; and  you  alone  will  never  be  able  to  confine 
him  in  one  place.  I muft  accompany  you.  [Both  going  out. 

Sac.  Alas  ! I cannot  confent  to  your  going  far : I fhall  be  left  alone. 

Both.  [Smiling.']  Alone  ! with  the  fovereign  of  the  world  by  your 
fide  1 [They  go  out. 

Sac.  How  could  my  companions  both  leave  me  ? 

Dujbm.  Sweet  maid,  give  yourfelf  no  concern.  Am  not  I,  who  hum- 
bly folicit  your  favour,  prefent  in  the  room  of  them  ? — [ Afide .] — I muft 

declare  my  paflion. [Aloud.] — Why  Ihould  not  I,  like  them,  wave 

this  fan  of  lotos  leaves,  to  raife  cool  breezes  and  diftipate  your  uneafi- 
nefs  ? Why  fhould  not  I,  like  them,  lay  foftly  in  my  lap  thofe  feet,  red^ 
as  water  lilies,  and  prefs  them,  O my  charmer,  to  relieve  your  pain  ? 

Sac.  I fhould  offend  againft  myfelf,  by  receiving  homage  from  a per- 
fon  entitled  to  my  refpedt. 

[She  rifes , and  walks  Jlowly  through  weaknefs. 

Dujhm.  The  noon,  my  love,  is  not  yet  pafted  ; and  your  fweet  limbs 
are  weak.  Having  left  that  couch  where  frefh  flowers  covered  your  b*o- 
fom,  you  can  ill  fuftain  this  intenfe  heat  with  fo  languid  a frame. 

[He  gently  draws  her  back . 

Sac.  Leave  me,  oh  leave  me.  I am  not,  indeed,  my  own  miftrefs,  or 

the  two  damfels  were  only  appointed  to  attend  me.  What  can  I do 

at  prefent  ? 

Dujhm.  [Afide.]  Fear  of  difpleafing  her  makes  me  bafhful. 

• Sac.  [Overhearing  him.]  The  king  cannot  give  offence.  It  is  my  un- 
happy fate  only  that  I accufe. 

Dujhm.  Why  fhould  you  accufe  fo  favourable  a deftiny  ? 

* Sac. 
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Sac.  How  rather  can  I help  blaming  it,  fince  it  has  permitted  my  heart 
to  be  aflfedted  by  amiable  qualities,  without  having  left  me  at  my  own 
difpofal  ? 

Diifhm.  [Afide.\  One  would  imagine  that  the  charming  fex,  inftead  of 
being,  like  us,  tormented  with  love,  kept  love  himfelf  within  their  hearts, 
to  torment  him  with  delay.  [Sacontala  going  out. 

Dujhm.  [ Afide.]  How  ! mull  I then  fail  of  attaining  felicity  ? 

[Following  her  and  catching  the  Jkirt  of  her  7nantle. 

Sac.  [ Turning  hack.]  Son  of  Puru,  preferve  thy  reafon;  oh  ! preferve 
it. — The  hermits  are  bufy  on  all  fides  of  the  grove. 

Dujhm.  My  charmer,  your  fear  of  them  is  vain.  Canna  himfelf,  who 
is  deeply  verfed  in  the  fcience  of  law,  will  be  no  obftacle  to  our  union. 
Many  daughters  of  the  holieft  men  have  been  married  by  the  ceremony 
called  Gandharva,  as  it  is  pradtifed  by  Indra’s  band,  and  even  their  fa- 
thers  have  approved  them. — [ Looking  round 1] — What  fay  you?  are  you 
ftill  inflexible  ? Alas  ! I mull  then  depart. 

0 [ Going  from  her  a few  paces , then  looking  back. 

Sac.  [ Moving  alfo  a few  fteps , and  then  turning  back  her  face.  ] Though 

1 have  refufed  compliance,  and  have  cTnly  allowed  you  to  converfe  with 

me  for  a moment,  yet,  O fon  of  Puru let  not  Sacontala  be  wholly 

forgotten. 

Duflom.  Enchanting  girl,  fhould  you  be  removed  to  the  ends  of  the 
world,  you  will  be  fixed  in  this  heart,  as  the  fhade  of  a lofty  tree  re- 
mains with  it  even  when  the  day  is  departed. 

Sac.  [ Going  out , afde .]  Since  I have  heard  his  proteftations,  my  feet 
move,  indeed,  but  without  advancing.  I will  conceal  myfelf  behind 
thofe  flowering  Curuvacas,  and  thence  I fhall  fee  the  refult  of  his  paflion. 

[She  hides  herfelf  behind  the  frubs. 

Du fh 7n.  [Afde.]  Can  you  leave  me,  beloved  Sacontala  ; me  who  am 
all  afiedtion  ? Could  you  not  have  tarried  a fingle  moment  ? Soft  is  * 
your  beautiful  frame,  and  indicates  a benevolent  foul ; yet  your  heart  is 
obdurate : as  the  tender  Sirifha  hangs  on  a hard  (talk. 
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Sac.  | ' Afide. I really  have  now  loft  the  power  of  departing. 

Dujhm.  [Afide. What  can  I do  in  this  retreat  fince  my  darling  has 
left  it  ? — [Muling  and  looking  round.  ] — Ah  ! my  departure  is  happily  de- 
layed.— Here  lies  her  bracelet  of  flowers,  exquifitely  perfumed  by  the 
root  of  Usira  which  had  been  fpread  on  her  bofom  : it  has  fallen  from 
her  delicate  wrift,  and  is  become  a new  chain  for  my  heart.  . 

[ Yaking  up  the  bracelet  with  reverence . 

Sac.  [ Afide , looking  at  her  hand.~\  Ah  me  ! fuch  was  my  languor,  that 
the  filaments  of  lotos  ftalks  which  bound  my  arm  dropped  on  the  ground 
unperceived  by  me. 

Dujlom.  [ AJide , placing  it  in  his  bofom.~\  Oh!  how  delightful  to  the 
touch  ! — From  this  ornament  of  your  lovely  arm,  O'  my  darling,  though 
it  be  inanimate  and  fenfelefs,  your  unhappy  lover  has  regained  confidence 
* — a blifs  which  you  refufed  to  confer. 

Sac.  [. Afide.  ] I can  ftay  here  no  longer.  By  this  pretext  I may  return. 

[Going  Jlowly  towards  him. 

Dujhm.  [With  rapture.~\  Ah!  the  emprefs  of  my  foul  again  blefles 
thefe  eyes.  After  all  my  mifery  I was  deftined  to  be  favoured  by  indulg- 
ent heaven. — The  bird  Chatac,  whole  throat  was  parched  with  thirft, 
fupplicated  for  a drop  of  water,  and  fuddenly  a cool  ftream  poured  into 
his  bill  from  the  bounty  of  a frefh  cloud. 

Sac.  Mighty  king,  when  I had  gone  half  way  to  the  cottage,  I per- 
ceived  that  my  bracelet  of  thin  ftalks  had  fallen  from  my  wrift ; and  I 
return  becaufe  my  heart  is  almoft  convinced  that  you  muft  have  feen  and 
taken  it.  Reftore  it,  I humbly  entreat,  left  you  expofe  both  yourfelf  and 
me  to  the  cenfure  of  the  hermits. 

Dujhm.  Yeg,  on  one  condition  I will  return  it. 

Sac.  On  what  condition  ? Speak 

Dujhm.  That  I may  replace  it  on  the  wrift  to  which  it  belongs. 

Sac.  [Afide .]  I have  no  alternative.  [Approaching  him. 

Dujhm.  But  in  order  to  replace  it,  we  muft  both  be  feated  on  that 
fmooth  rock.  [Both ft  down.  • 

Dujhm. 
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Dujhm.  [Taking  her  hand.']  O exquifite  foftnefs!  This  hand  has  re- 
gained its  native  ftrength  and  beauty,  like  a young  {hoot  of  Camalata : 
or  it  refembles  rather  the  god  of  love  himfelf,  when,  having  been  con- 
fumed  by  the  fire  of  Hara’s  wrath,  he  was  reftored  to  life  by  a fhower  of 
hedtar  fprinkled  by  the  immortals. 

• Sac.  [Pr effing  his  hand.]  Let  the  fon  of  my  lord  make  hafte  to  tie  on 
the  bracelet. 

Dujhm.  [ AJide , with  rapture.]  Now  I am  truly  blefled. — That  phrafe, 
the  fon  of  my  lord,  is  applied  only  to  a hufband. — [Aloud.] — My 
charmer,  the  clafp  of  this  bracelet  is  not  eafily  loofened : it  muft  be  made 
to  fit  you  better. 

Sac.  [Smiling.]  As  you  pleafe. 

Dujhm . [Quitting  her  hand.]  Look,  my  darling:  this  is  the  new 
moon  which  left  the  firmament  in  honour  of  fuperior  beauty,  and,  hav- 
ing defcended  on  your  enchanting  wrift,  has  joined  both  its  horns  round 
it  in  the  fhape  of  a bracelet. 

Sac.  I really  fee  nothing  like  a moon : the  breeze,  I fuppofe,  has 
Jfhaken  fome  duft  from  the  lotos  flower  behind  my  ears,  and  that  has  ob- 
fcured  my  fight. 

Dujhm.  [Smiling.]  If  you  permit  me,  I will  blow  the  fragrant  dull 
from  your  eye. 

Sac.  It  would  be  a kindnefs ; ‘but  I cannot  truft  you. 

Dujhm.  Oh  ! fear  not,  fear  not.  A new  fervant  never  tranfgrefles  the 
command  of  his  miftrefs. 

Sac.  But  a fervant  over-afliduous  deferves  no  confidence. 

Dujhm.  [AJide.]  I will  not  let  flip  this  charming  occafion. [At- 
tempting to  raife  her  head — Sacontala  faintly  repels  him , but Jits  fill.] 

O damfel  with  an  antelope’s  eyes,  be  not  apprehenfive  of  my  indifcre- 

tion. [Sacontala  looks  up  for  a moment , and  then  bajhfully  drops  her  head 

• — Dufhmanta,  afde , gently  raifing  her  head.] That  lip,  the  foftnefs 

of  which  is  imagined,  not  proved,  feems  to  pronounce,  with  a delightful 
• tremour,  its  permilfion  for  me  to  allay  my  thirft. 
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Sac.  The  fon  of  my  lord  feems  inclined  to  break  his  promife. 

Dujhm.  Beloved,  I was  deceived  by  the  proximity  of  the  lotos  to  that 
eye  which  equals  it  in  brightnefs.  [ He  blows  gently  on  her  eye. 

Sac.  Well ; now  I fee  a prince  who  keeps  his  word  as  it  becomes  his 
imperial  character.  Yet  I am  really  aftiamed  that  no  defert  of  mine  en- 
titles me  to  the  kind  fervice  of  my  lord’s  fon. 

Dujhm.  What  reward  can  I defire,  except  that  which  I confider  as  the 
greateft,  the  fragrance  of  your  delicious  lip  ? 

Sac.  Will  that  content  you  ? 

Dujhm.  The  bee  is  contented  with  the  mere  odour  of  the  water  lily. 

Sac.  If  he  were  not,  he  would  get  no  remedy. 

Dujhm.  Yes,  this  and  this \JKiJJing  her  eagerly. 

Behind  the  fcenes.  Hark ! the  Chacravaca  is  calling  her  mate  on  the 
bank  of  the  Malim  : the  night  is  beginning  to  fpread  her  {hades. 

Sac.  [ Lijlening  alarmed, .]  O fon  of  my  lord,  the  matron  Gautami 
approaches  to  enquire  after  my  health.  Hide  yourfelf,  I entreat,  behind 
yon  trees. 

Dujhm.  I yield  to  neceflity.  [He  retires . 

Gautami  enters  with  a 'cafe  in  her  hand. 

Gaut.  [Looking  anxioufy  at  Sacontala.]  My  child,  here  is  holy  water  for 
thee. — What ! haft  thou  no  companion  here  but  the  invifible  gods  ; thou 
who  art  fo  much  indifpofed  ? 

Sac.  Both  Priyamvada  and  Anufuya  are  juft  gone  down  to  the  river. 

Gaut.  [Sprinkling  her.']  Is  thy  fever,  my  child,  a little  abated  ? 

[Feeling  her  hand. 

Sac.  Venerable  matron,  there  is  a change  for  the  better. 

Gaut.  Then  thou  art  in  no  danger.  Mayft  thou  live  many  years  ! 
The  day  is  departing : let  us  both  go  to  the  cottage. 

Sac.  [ Afde , rifing  fowly.]  O my  heart,  no  fooner  hadft  thou  begun 
to  tafte  happinefs,  than  the  occafion  flipped  away  ! — [She  advances  a few 
fteps , and  returns  to  the  arbour.] — O bower  of  twining  plants,  by  whom 
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my  forrows  have  been  difpelled,  on  thee  I call ; ardently  hoping  to  be  once 
more  happy  under  thy  fhade.  [She  goes  out  with  Gautami. 

Dujhm.  [ Returning  to  the  bower , and Jighing.\  How,  alas,  have  my 
defires  been  obftruCted  ! — Could  I do  lefs  than  kifs  the  lips  of  my  charmer, 
though  her  modeft  cheeks  were  half  averted  ; lips,  whofe  fweetnefs  had 
enchanted  me,  even  when  they  pronounced  a,  denial? — Whither  now 
can  I go  ? — I will  remain  a while  in  this  arbour  of  creepers,  which  my 

darling’s  prefence  has  illuminated. [Looking  round.] — Yes;  this  is  her 

feat  on  the  rock,  fpread  with  bloffoms,  which  have  been  prelfed  by  her 
delicate  limbs. — Here  lies  her  exquifite  love  letter  on  the  leaf  of  a water 
lily  ; here  lay  her  bracelet  of  tender  filaments  which  had  fallen  from  her 
fweet  wrift. — Though  the  bower  of  twining  Vetafas  be  now  defolate, 
fince  my  charmer  has  left  it,  yet,  while  my  eyes  are  fixed  on  all  thefe  de- 
lightful memorials  of  her,  I am  unable  to  depart. [ Mufing. ] — Ah! 

how  imperfectly  has  this  affair  been  conducted  by  a lover,  like  me,  who, 
with  his  darling  by  his  fide,  has  let  the  occafion  flip. — Should  Sacontala 
vifit  once  more  this  calm  retreat,  the  opportunity  fhall  not  pafs  again  un- 
improved : the  pleafures  of  youth  are  by  nature  tranfitory. — Thus  my 
foolifh  heart  forms  refolutions,  while  it  is  diftraCted  by  the  fudden  inter- 
ruption of  its  happinefs.  Why  did  it  ever  allow  me  to  quit  without 
effeCt  the  prefence  of  my  beloved  ? 

Behind  the  fcenes.  O king,  while  we  are  beginning  our  evening  facri- 
fice,  the  figures  of  blood-thirfty  demons,  embrowned  by  clouds  collected 
at  the  departure  of  day,  glide  over  the  facred  hearth,  and  fpread  con- 
fternation  around. 

Dujhm.  Fear  not,  holy  men. — Your  king  will  protect  you.  [He  goes  out . 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE — A Lawn  before  the  Cottage. 

The  two  damfels  are  dif cove  red  gathering  flowers. 

Anufuyd. 

O MY  Priyamvada,  though  our  fweet  friend  has  been  happily  married, 
according  to  the  rites  of  Gandharvas,  to  a bridegroom  equal  in  rank 
and  accomplifhments,  yet  my  affectionate  heart  is  not  wholly  free  from 
care ; and  one  doubt  gives  me  particular  uneafinefs. 

Pri.  What  doubt,  my  Anufuya  ? 

Anu.  This  morning  the  pious  prince  was  difmiffed  with  gratitude  by 
our  hermits,  who  had  then  completed  their  myftick  rites : he  is  now  gone 
to  his  capital,  Haftinapura,  where,  furrounded  by  a hundred  women  in 
the  receffes  of  his  palace,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  will  remember 
his  charming  bride. 

Pri.  In  that  refpeCl  you  may  be  quite  eafy.  Men,  fo  well  informed 
and  well  educated  as  he,  can  never  be  utterly  deftitute  of  honour. — 
We  have  another  thing  to  confider.  When  our  father  Canna  fhall 
return  from  his  pilgrimage,  and  fhall  hear  what  has  paffed,  I cannot 
tell  how  he  may  receive  the  intelligence. 

Anu.  If  you  afk  my  opinion,  he  will,  I think,  approve  of  the  mar- 
riage. 

Pri.  Why  do  you  think  fo  ? 

Anu.  Becaufe  he  could  defire  nothing  better,  than  that  a hufband  fo 
accomplifhed  and  fo  exalted  fhould  take  Sacontala  by  the  hand.  It 
was,  you  know,  the  declared  objeCt  of  his  heart,  that  fhe  might  be 
fuitably  married  ; and,  fince  heaven  has  done  for  him  what  he  moft 
wifhed  to  do,  how  can  he  pofiibly  be  diffatisfied  ? 


Pri. 
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Pri.  You  reafon  well;  but— [Looking  at  her  bafket.] — My  friend, 
we  have  plucked  a fufficient  ftore  of  flowers  to  fcatter  over  the  place  of 
facrifice. 

Anu.  Let  us  gather  more  to  decorate  the  temples  of  the  goddefles 
who  have  procured  for  Sacontala  fo  much  good  fortune. 

[They  both  gather  more  flowers. 

Behind  the  fcenes.  It  is  I Hola  ! 

Anu . [Liflening.]  I hear  the  voice,  as  it  feems,  of  a gueft  arrived  in 
the  hermitage. 

Pri  Let  us  haften  thither.  Sacontala  is  now  repoflng  ; but  though 
we  may,  when  Ihe  wakes,  enjoy  her  prefence,  yet  her  mind  will  all 
day  be  abfent  with  her  departed  lord. 

Anu.  Be  it  fo ; but  we  have  occaflon,  you  know,  for  all  thefe 
flowers.  [They  advance. 

Again  behind  the  fcenes.  How  ! Doft  thou  fhow  no  attention  to  a 

gueft  ? Then  hear  my  imprecations “ He  on  whom  thou  art  medi- 

“ tating,  on  whom  alone  thy  heart  is  now  fixed,  while  thou  negledteft 
“ a pure  gem  of  devotion  who  demands  hofpitality,  fhall  forget  thee, 
“ when  thou  feeft  him  next,  as  a man  reftored  to  fobriety  forgets  the 
“ words  which  he  uttered  in  a ftate  of  intoxication.” 

[Both  damfels  look  at  each  other  with  affliction. 

Pri.  Wo  is  me ! Dreadful  calamity ! Our  beloved  friend  has, 
through  mere  abfence  of  mind,  provoked  by  her  negledt,  fome  holy 
man  who  expected  reverence. 

Anu.  [Looking.]  It  muft  be  fo  ; for  the  cholerick  Durvafas  is  going 
haftily  back. 

Pri.  Who  elfe  has  power  to  confume,  like  raging  fire,  whatever 
offends  him  ? Go,  my  Anufuya  ; fall  at  his  feet,  and  perfuade  him,  if 
poflible,  to  return  : in  the  mean  time  I will  prepare  water  and  refrefti- 
ments  for  him. 

Anu.  I go  with  eagernefs.  [She  goes  out. 

Pri.  [Advancing  hafily , her  foot  fips.\  Ah  ! through  my  eager  hafte 

I have 
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I have  let  the  bafket  fall ; and  my  religious  duties  muft  not  be  pofl> 
poned.  [She  gathers  frejh  flowers. 


Anufuya  re-enters. 

Ann.  His  wrath,  my  beloved,  paffes  all  bounds. — Who  living  could 
now  appeafe  him  by  the  humbled:  proftrations  or  entreaties  ? yet  at  lad: 
he  a little  relented. 

Pri.  That  little  is  a great  deal  for  him. — But  inform  me  how  you 
foothed  him  in  any  degree. 

Anu.  When  he  politively  refufed  to  come  back,  I threw  myfelf  at 
his  feet,  and  thus  addreifed  him  : “ Holy  fage,  forgive,  I entreat,  the 

offence  of  an  amiable  girl,  who  has  the  highed  veneration  for  you, 
“ but  was  ignorant,  through  diftradtion  of  mind,  how  exalted  a perfon- 
“ age  was  calling  to  her.” 

Pri.  What  then  ? What  faid  he  ? 

Anu.  He  anfwered  thus : “ My  word  mud  not  be  recalled ; but  the 
**  fpell  which  it  has  raifed  lhall  be  wholly  removed  when  her  lord 
“ fhall  fee  his  ring.”  Saying  this,  he  difappeared. 

Pri.  We  may  now  have  confidence  ; for  before  the  monarch  de- 
parted, he  fixed  with  his  own  hand  on  the  finger  of  Sacontala  the  ring, 
on  which  we  faw  the  name  Dufhmanta  engraved,  and  which  we  will 
indantly  recognize.  On  him  therefore  alone  will  depend  the  remedy 
for  our  misfortune. 

Anu.  Come,  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  fhrines  of  the  goddeffes,  and 
implore  their  fuccour.  [Both  advance. 

Pri.  [Looking.]  See,  my  Anufuya,  where  our  beloved  friend  fits, 
motionlefs  as  a pidture,  fupporting  her  languid  head  with  her  left 
hand.  With  a mind  fo  intent  on  one  objedt,  fhe  can  pay  no  attention 
to  herfelf,  much  lefs  to  a ftranger. 

Anu.  Let  the  horrid  imprecation,  Priyamvada,  remain  a fecret 
between  us  two : we  muft  fpare  the  feelings  of  our  beloved,  who  is 
naturally  fufceptible  of  quick  emotions. 
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Pri.  Who  would  pour  boiling  water  on  the  blofiom  of  a tender 
Mallica  ? [Both  go  out. 


A Pupil  of  Canna  enters. 

Pup.  I am  ordered  by  the  venerable  Canna,  who  is  returned  from 
the  place  of  his  pilgrimage,  to  obferve  the  time  of  the  night,  and  am, 
therefore,  come  forth  to  fee  how  much  remains  of  it. — [Walking  round, 
and  obferving  the  heavens.] — On  one  fide,  the  moon,  who  kindles  the 
flowers  of  the  Ofhadhi,  has  nearly  funk  in  his  weftern  bed ; and,  on 
the  other,  the  fun,  feated  behind  his  charioteer  Arun,  is  beginning  his 
courfe  : the  luftre  of  them  both  is  confpicuous,  when  they  rife  and 
when  they  fet ; and  by  their  example  fhould  men  be  equally  firm  in 
profperous  and  in  adverfe  fortune. — The  moon  has  now  difappeared,  and 
the  night  flower  pleafes  no  more  : it  leaves  only  a remembrance  of  its 
odour,  and  languifhes  like  a tender  bride  whofe  pain  is  intolerable  in 
the  abfence  of  her  beloved. — The  ruddy  morn  impurples  the  dew  drops 
on  the  branches  of  yonder  Vadari ; the  peacock,  fhakingoff  fleep,  haftens 
from  the  cottages  of  hermits  interwoven  with  holy  grafs ; and  yonder 
antelope,  fpringing  haftily  from  the  place  of  facrifice,  which  is  marked 
with  his  hoofs,  raifes  himfelf  on  high,  and  ftretches  his  graceful  limbs. 
— How  is  the  moon  fallen  from  the  Iky  with  diminifhed  beams  ! the 
moon  who  had  fet  his  foot  on  the  head  of  Sumeru,  king  of  mountains, 
and  had  climbed,  fcattering  the  rear  of  darknefs,  even  to  the  central 
palace  of  Viflinu  ! — Thus  do  the  great  men  of  this  world  afcend  with 
extreme  labour  to  the  fummit  of  ambition,  but  eafily  and  quickly  de- 
fcend  from  it. 


Anufuya  enters  meditating. 

Anu.  [Afde. ] Such  has  been  the  affeftion  of  Sacontala,  though  fhe 
was  bred  in  auftere  devotion,  averfe  from  fenfual  enjoyments! — How 
unkind  was  the  king  to  leave  her  ! 
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Pup.  \Afide.']  The  proper  time  is  come  for  performing  the  homa  : I 
muft  apprife  our  preceptor  of  it.  [He  goes  out . 

Anu.  The  fhades  of  night  are  difperfed  ; and  I am  hardly  awake; 
but  where  I ever  fo  perfectly  in  my  fenfes,  what  could  I now  do  ? My 
hands  move  not  readily  to  the  ufual  occupations  of  the  morning. — Let 
the  blame  be  caft  on  love,  on  love  only,  by  whom  our  friend  has  been 
reduced  to  her  prefent  condition,  through  a monarch  who  has  broken 
his  word. — Or  does  the  imprecation  of  Durvafas  already  prevail  ? — How 
elfe  could  a virtuous  king,  who  made  fo  folemn  an  engagement,  have 
fuffered  fo  long  a time  to  elapfe  without  fending  even  a meffage  ? — 
Shall  we  convey  the  fatal  ring  to  him  ? — Or  what  expedient  can  be 
fuggefted  for  the  relief  of  this  incomparable  girl,  who  mourns  without 
cealing  ? — Yet  what  fault  has  (he  committed? — With  all  my  zeal  for 
her  happinefs,  I cannot  fummon  courage  enough  to  inform  our  father 
Canna  that  the  is  pregnant. — What  then,  oh  ! what  ftep  can  I take  to 
relieve  her  anxiety  ? 


Priyamvada  enters. 

Pri.  Come,  Anu  fly  a,  come  quickly.  They  are  making  fuitable  pre- 
parations for  conducting  Sacontala  to  her  hufband’s  palace. 

Anu.  [With  Jiirprife .]  What  :ay  you,  my  friend  ? 

Pri.  Hear  me.  I went  juft  now  to  Sacontala,  meaning  only  to  alk  if 
Ihe  had  flept  well 

Anu.  What  then  ? oh  ! what  then  ? 

Pri.  She  was  fitting  with  her  head  bent  on  her  knee,  when  our 
father  Canna,  entering  her  apartment,  embraced  and  congratulated  her. 
— “ My  fweet  child,”  faid  he,  “ there  has  been  a happy  omen  : the 
“ young  Brahmen  who  officiated  in  our  morning  facrifice,  though  his 
“ fight  was  impeded  by  clouds  of  fmoke,  dropped  the  clarified  butter 
“ into  the  very  centre  of  the  adorable  flame. — Now,  fince  the  pious  aCt 
“ of  my  pupil  has  profpered,  my  fofter  child  muft  not  be  fuffered  any 
“ longer  to  languish  in  forrow ; and  this  day  I am  determined  to  fend 
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f<  thee  from  the  cottage  of  the  old  hermit  who  bred  thee  up,  to  the 
“ palace  of  the  monarch  who  has  taken  thee  by  the  hand.” 

Anu.  My  friend,  who  told  Canna  what  pafied  in  his  abfence  ? 

Pri.  When  he  entered  the  place  where  the  holy  fire  was  blazing  he 
heard  a voice  from  heaven  pronouncing  divine  meafures. — 

Anu.  [ Amazed. Ah  ! you  aftonifh  me. 

Pri.  Hear  the  celeftial  verfe : — “ Know  that  thy  adopted  daughter, 
“ O pious  Brahmen,  has  received  from  Duihmanta  a ray  of  glory 
“ deftined  to  rule  the  world ; as  the  wood  Sami  becomes  pregnant  with 
“ myfterious  fire.” 

Anu.  [Embracing  Priyamvada.]  I am  delighted,  my  beloved;  I am 
tranfported  with  joy.  But — fince  they  mean  to  deprive  us  of  our  friend 
fo  foon  as  to-day,  I feel  that  my  delight  is  at  lead;  equalled  by  my 
forrow. 

Pri.  Oh  ! we  muft  fubmit  patiently  to  the  anguiih  of  parting.  Our 
beloved  friend  will  now  be  happy ; and  that  fhould  confole  us. 

Anu.  Let  us  now  make  hafte  to  drefs  her  in  bridal  array.  I have 
already,  for  that  purpofe,  filled  the  fhell  of  a cocoa  nut,  which  you  fee 
fixed  on  an  Amra  tree,  with  the  fragrant  dufi:  of  Nagacefaras : take  it 
down,  and  keep  it  in  a frelli  lotos  leaf,  whilft  I colledt  fome  Gorachana 
from  the  forehead  of  a facred  cow,  fome  earth  from  confecrated  ground, 
and  fome  frefh  Cufa  grafs,  of  which  I will  make  a pafte  to  enfure  good 
fortune. 

Pri.  By  all  means.  [She  takes  down  the  ■perfume.'— Anufuya  goes  out. 

Behind  the  fcenes.  O Gautarm,  bid  the  two  Mifras,  Sarngarava  and 
Saradwata,  make  ready  to  accompany  my  child  Sacontala. 

Pri.  [Li/lening.]  Lofe  no  time,  Anufuya,  lofe  no  time.  Our  father 
Canna  is  giving  orders  for  the  intended  journey  to  Haftinapura. 

Anufuya  re-enters  with  the  ingredients  of  her  charm. 

Anu.  I am  here  : let  us  go,  my  Priyamvada. 

[They  both  advance. 

Pri. 
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Pri.  [ Looking .]  There  Rands  our  Sacontala,  after  her  bath  at  funrife, 
while  many  holy  women,  who  are  congratulating  her,  carry  bafkets  of 
hallowed  grain. — Let  us  haften  to  greet  her. 


Enter  Sacontala,  Gautamf,  and female  Hermits. 

Sac.  I proftrate  myfelf  before  the  goddefs. 

Gaut.  My  child,  thou  canft  not  pronounce  too  often  the  word  god- 
defs  : thus  wilt  thou  procure  great  felicity  for  thy  lord. 

Herm.  Mayft  thou,  O royal  bride,  be  delivered  of  a hero  ! 

[ The  Hermits  go  out. 

Both  damfels.  [ Approaching  Sacontala.]  Beloved  friend,  was  your  bath 
pleafant  ? 

Sac.  O ! my  friends,  you  are  welcome : let  us  fit  a while  together. 

[They  feat  themf elves. 

Anu.  Now  you  muff  be  patient,  whilft  I bind  on  a charm  to  fecure 
your  happinefs. 

Sac.  That  is  kind. — Much  has  been  decided  this  day  : and  the  plea- 
fure  of  being  thus  attended  by  my  fweet  friends  will  not  foon  return. 

[Wiping  off  her  tears. 

Pri.  Beloved,  it  is  unbecoming  to  weep  at  a time  when  you  are  going 
to  be  fo  happy. — [Both  damfels  burfl  into  tears  as  they  drefs  heri] — Your 
elegant  perfon  deferves  richer  apparel : it  is  now  decorated  with  fuch 
rude  flowers  as  we  could  procure  in  this  foreft. 


Canna’j  Pupil  enters  with  rich  clothes. 

Pup.  Here  is  a complete  drefs.  Let  the  queen  wear  it  aufpicioufly  ; 
and  may  her  life  be  long  ! [The  women  look  with  afoniffment. 

Gaut.  My  fon,  Harlta,  whence  came  this  apparel  ? 

Pup.  From  the  devotion  of  our  father  Canna. 

Gaut.  What  doft  thou  mean  ? 

Pup.  Be  attentive.  The  venerable  fage  gave  this  order : “ Bring 
“ frefh  flowers  for  Sacontala  from  the  moft  beautiful  trees and  fud- 
vol.  vi.  l l denly 
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denly  the  woodnymphs  appeared,  railing  their  hands,  which  rivalled 
new  leaves  in  beauty  aud  foftnefs.  Some  of  them  wove  a lower  mantle 
bright  as  the  moon,  the  prefage  of  her  felicity  ; another  prelfed  the 
juice  of  Lacfha  to  ftain  her  feet  exquifitely  red ; the  reft  were  bulled  in 
forming  the  gayeft  ornaments ; and  they  eagerly  fhowered  their  gifts 
on  us. 

Pri.  [ Looking  at  Sacontala.]  Thus  it  is,  that  even  the  bee,  whofe 
neft  is  within  the  hollow  trunk,  does  homage  to  the  honey  of  the  lotos 
flower. 

Gaut.  The  nymphs  muft  have  been  commiflioned  by  the  goddefs  of 
the  king’s  fortune,  to  predict  the  acceflion  of  brighter  ornaments  in  his 
palace.  [Sacontala  looks  modeft. 

Pup . I muft  haften  to  Canna,  who  is  gone  to  bathe  in  the  Malini, 
and  let  jiim  know  the  flgnal  kindnefs  of  the  woodnymphs. 

[He  goes  out. 

Anu.  My  fweet  friend,  I little  expected  fo  fplendid  a drefs : — how 
lhall  I adjuft  it  properly? — [ConJidering.~\ — Oh!  my  Ikill  in  painting 
will  fupply  me  with  fome  hints ; and  I will  difpofe  the  drapery  accord- 
ing to  art. 

Sac.  I well  know  your  affection  for  him. 

Canna  enters  meditating. 

Can.  [ Afide .]  This  day  muft  Sacontala  depart : that  is  refolved ; yet 
my  foul  is  fmitten  with  anguilh. — My  fpeech  is  interrupted  by  a tor- 
rent of  tears,  which  my  reafon  fupprefles  and  turns  inward : my  very 
light  is  dimmed. — Strange  that  the  affliction  of  a forefter,  retired  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  Ihould  be  fo  excelflve  ! — Oh,  with  what  pangs  muft 
they  who  are  fathers  of  families,  be  afflicted  on  the  departure  of  a 
daughter  ! [He  walks  round  mufing. 

Pri.  Now,  my  Sacontala,  you  are  becomingly  decorated:  put  on  this 
lower  veft,  the  gift  of  fylvan  goddefles. 

[Sacontala  rifes  and  puts  on  the  mantle . 

Gaut . 
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Gaut.  My  child,  thy  fpiritual  father,  whofe  eyes  overflow  with  tears 
of  joy,  Rands  defiring  to  embrace  thee.  HaRen  therefore  to  do  him 
reverence.  [Sacontala  modejlly  bows  to  him. 

Can . MayR  thou  be  cherifhed  by  thy  hufband,  as  Sarmifhtha  was 
cherifhed  by  Yayati ! May  ft  thou  bring  forth  a fovereign  of  the  world, 
as  fhe  brought  forth  Puru  ! 

Gaut.  This,  my  child,  is  not  a mere  benediction;  it  is  a boon  actually 
conferred. 

Can . My  belt  beloved,  come  and  walk  with  me  round  the  facrificial 
fire. — [They  all  advance. ] — May  thefe  fires  preferve  thee  ! Fires  which 
fpring  to  their  appointed  Rations  on  the  holy  hearth,  and  confume  the 
confecrated  wood,  while  the  frefh  blades  of  myRerious  Cufa  lie  feat- 
tered  around  them  ! — Sacramental  fires,  which  deflroy  fin  with  the 
rifing  fumes  of  clarified  butter  ! — [Sacontala  walks  with  folemnity  round 
the  hearth .] — Now  fet  out,  my  darling,  on  thy  aufpicious  journey.— 
[. Looking  round.] — Where  are  the  attendants,  the  two  Mifras  ? 

Enter  Sarngarava  and  Sdradwata. 

Both.  Holy  fage,  we  are  here. 

Can.  My  fon,  Sarngarava,  fhow  thy  fifier  her  way. 

Sam.  Come,  damfel. [They  all  advance. 

Can.  Hear,  all  ye  trees  of  this  hallowed  forefi ; ye  trees,  in  which 
the  fylvan  goddefles  have  their  abode  ; hear,  and  proclaim,  that  Sacon- 
tala is  going  to  the  palace  of  her  wedded  lord ; fhe  who  drank  not, 
though  thirfiy,  before  you  were  watered  ; fhe  who  cropped  not,  through 
afieCtion  for  you,  one  of  your  frefh  leaves,  though  fhe  would  have  been 
pleafed  with  fuch  an  ornament  for  her  locks ; fhe  whofe  chief  delight 
was  in  the  feafon  when  your  branches  are  fpangled  with  flowers  ! 

CHORUS  of  invi/ible  Woodnymphs. 

May  her  way  be  attended  with  profperity  ! May  propitious  breezes 

fprinkle. 
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fprinkle,  for  her  delight,  the  odoriferous  duft  of  rich  bloffoms  ! May 
pools  of  clear  water,  green  with  the  leaves  of  the  lotos,  refrefh  her  as 
fhe  walks ! and  may  ihady  branches  be  her  defence  from  the  fcorching 
fun-beams  ! [All  lifte?i  with  admiration. 

Sam.  Was  that  the  voice  of  the  Cocila  wifhing  a happy  journey  to 
Sacontala  ? — Or  did  the  nymphs,  who  are  allied  to  the  pious  inhabitants 
of  thefe  woods,  repeat  the  warbling  of  the  mufical  bird,  and  make 
its  greeting  their  own  ? 

Gaut.  Daughter,  the  fylvan  goddelfes,  who  love  their  kindred  hermits, 
have  wilhed  you  profperity,  and  are  entitled  to  humble  thanks. 

[Sacontala  walks  round , bowing  to  the  nymphs. 

Sac.  \AJide  to  Priyamvada.]  Delighted  as  I am,  O Priyamvada,  with 
the  thought  of  feeing  again  the  fon  of  my  lord,  yet,  on  leaving  this 
grove,  my  early  afylum,  I am  fcarce  able  to  walk. 

Pri.  You  lament  not  alone. Mark  the  affli&ion  of  the  foreft  itfelf 

when  the  time  of  your  departure  approaches! The  female  antelope 

browfes  no  more  on  the  collected  Cufa  grafs ; and  the  peahen  ceafes  to 
dance  on  the  lawn  : the  very  plants  of  the  grove,  whofe  pale  leaves  fall 
on  the  ground,  lofe  their  ftrength  and  their  beauty. 

Sac.  Venerable  father,  fuffer  me  to  addrefs  this  Madhavi  creeper, 
whofe  red  bloffoms  inflame  the  grove. 

Can.  My  child,  I know  thy  affedlion  for  it. 

Sac.  [ Embracing  the  plant. ] O moll  radiant  of  twining  plants,  receive 
my  embraces,  and  return  them  with  thy  flexible  arms : from  this  day, 
though  removed  to  a fatal  diftance,  I fhall  for  ever  be  thine. — O beloved 
father,  confider  this  creeper  as  myfelf. 

Can.  My  darling,  thy  amiable  qualities  have  gained  thee  a hufband 
equal  to  thyfelf : fuch  an  event  has  been  long,  for  thy  fake,  the  chief 
objett  of  my  heart;  and  now,  lince  my  folicitude  for  thy  marriage  is  at 
an  end,  I will  marry  thy  favourite  plant  to  the  bridegroom  Amra,  who 
(beds  fragrance  near  her. Proceed,  my  child,  on  thy  journey. 

Sac . 
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Sac.  [ Approaching  the  two  damfels .]  Sweet  friends,  let  this  Madhavi 
creeper  be  a precious  depofit  in  your  hands. 

Anu.  and  Pri.  Alas  ! in  whofe  care  (hall  we  be  left  ? [They  both  weep. 

Can.  Tears  are  vain,  Anufuya  : our  Sacontala  ought  rather  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  your  firmnefs,  than  weakened  by  your  weeping. 

[All  advance. 

Sac.  Father  ! when  yon  female  antelope,  who  now  moves  flowly  from 
the  weight  of  the  young  ones  with  which  fhe  is  pregnant,  ihall  be  de- 
livered of  fhem,  fend  me,  I beg,  a kind  meffage  with  tidings  of  her 
fafety. Do  not  forget. 

Can.  My  beloved,  I will  not  forget  it. 

Sac.  [ Advancing , then  flopping.]  Ah  ! what  is  it  that  clings  to  the 
ikirts  of  my  robe,  and  detains  me  ? [She  turns  round , and  looks. 

Can.  It  is  thy  adopted  child,  the  little  fawn,  whofe  mouth,  when  the 
fharp  points  of  Cufa  grafs  had  wounded  it,  has  been  fo  often  fmeared  by 
thy  hand  with  the  healing  oil  of  Ingudi ; who  has  been  fo  often  fed  by 
thee  with  a handful  of  Syamaka  grains,  and  now  will  not  leave  the  foot- 
fteps  of  his  protedtrefs. 

Sac.  Why  doft  thou  weep,  tender  fawn,  for  me,  who  muft  leave  our 
common  dwelling-place  ? — As  thou  waft  reared  by  me  when  thou  hadft 
loft  thy  mother,  who  died  foon  after  thy  birth,  fo  will  my  fofter-father 
attend  thee,  when  we  are  feparated,  with  anxious  care. — Return,  poor 
thing,  return — we  muft  part.  [She  burfts  into  tears. 

Can.  Thy  tears,  my  child,  ill  fuit  the  occafion : we  fhall  all  meet 
again : be  firm  : fee  the  diredt  road  before  thee,  and  follow  it. — When 
the  big  tear  lurks  beneath  thy  beautiful  eyelafhes,  let  thy  refolution 
check  its  firft  efforts  to  difengage  itfelf. — In  thy  paffage  over  this  earth, 
where  the  paths  are  now  high,  now  low,  and  the  true  path  feldom  dif- 
tinguifhed,  the  traces  of  thy  feet  muft  needs  be  unequal ; but  virtue  will 
prefs  thee  right  onward. 

Sam.  It  is  a facred  rule,  holy  fage,  that  a benevolent  man  fhould  ac- 
company 
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company  a traveller  till  he  meet  with  abundance  of  water ; and  that  rule 
you  have  carefully  obferved : we  are  now  near  the  brink  of  a large  pool. 
Give  us,  therefore,  your  commands,  and  return. 

Can.  Let  us  reft  a while  under  the  fhade  of  this  Vata  tree [7 'bey- 

all  go  to  the  Jhaded\ — What  meflage  can  I fend  with  propriety  to  the  noble 
Dufhmanta?  _ [He  meditates. 

Anu.  [Afide  to  Sacontala.]  My  beloved  friend,  every  heart  in  our  afylum 
is  fixed  on  you  alone,  and  all  are  afflicted  by  your  departure. — Look ; 
the  bird  Chacravaca,  called  by  his  mate,  who  is  almoft  hidden  by  water 
lilies,  gives  her  no  anfwer ; but  having  dropped  from  his  bill  the  fibres 
of  lotos  {talks  which  he  had  plucked,  gazes  on  you  with  inexprefiible 
tendernefs. 

Can.  My  fon  Sarngarava,  remember,  when  thou  {halt  prefent  Sacon- 
tala to  the  king,  to  addrefs  him  thus,  in  my  name  : “ Confidering  us 
“ hermits  as  virtuous,  indeed,  but  rich  only  in  devotion,  and  confidering 
“ alfo  thy  own  exalted  birth,  retain  thy  love  for  this  girl,  which  arofe 
“ in  thy  bofom  without  any  interference  of  her  kindred ; and  look  on 
“ her  among  thy  wives  with  the  fame  kindnefs  which  they  experience  : 
“ more  than  that  cannot  be  demanded ; fince  particular  affection  m-uft 
“ depend  on  the  will  of  heaven.” 

Sam.  Your  meflage,  venerable  man,  is  deeply  rooted  in  my  remem- 
brance. 

Can.  [Looking  tenderly  at  Sacontala.]  Now,  my  darling,  thou  too  mull 
be  gently  admonifhed. — We,  who  are  humble  forefters,  are  yet  ac- 
quainted with  the  world  which  we  have  forfaken. 

Sam.  Nothing  can  be  unknown  to  the  wife. 

Can.  Hear,  my  daughter When  thou  art  fettled  in  the  manfion  of 

thy  hulband,  {how  due  reverence  to  him,  and  to  thofe  whom  he  reveres: 
though  he  have  other  wives,  be  rather  an  affectionate  handmaid  to  them 
than  a rival. — Should  he  difpleafe  thee,  let  not  thy  refentment  lead  thee 

to  difobedience. In  thy  conduCt  to  thy  domefticks  be  rigidly  juft  and 

impartial ; 
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impartial ; and  feek  not  eagerly  thy  own  gratifications. By  fuch  be- 

haviour young  women  become  refpedtable ; but  perverfe  wives  are  the 
bane  of  a family. What  thinks  Gautami  of  this  lelfon  ? 

Gaut.  It  is  incomparable  : my  child,  be  fure  to  remember  it. 

Can.  Come,  my  beloved  girl,  give  a parting  embrace  to  me  and  to  thy 
tender  companions. 

Sac.  Muft  Anufuya  and  Priyamvada  return  to  the  hermitage  ? 

Can.  They  too,  my  child,  muft  be  fuitably  married ; and  it  would  not 
be  proper  for  them  yet  to  vifit  the  city ; but  Gautami  will  accompany 
thee. 

Sac.  [ Embracing  him.']  Removed  from  the  bofom  of  my  father,  like  a 
young  fandal  tree,  rent  from  the  hills  of  Malaya,  how  {hall  I exift  in  a 
ftrange  foil  ? 

Can.  Be  not  fo  anxious.  When  thou  {halt  be  miftrefs  of  a family, 
and  confort  of  a king,  thou  mayft,  indeed,  be  occafionally  perplexed  by 
the  intricate  affairs  which  arife  from  exuberance  of  wealth,  but  wilt 
then  think  lightly  of  this  tranfient  affliction,  efpecially  when  thou  {halt 

have  a fon  (and  a fon  thou  wilt  have)  bright  as  the  rifing  day-ftar. 

Know  alfo  with  certainty,  that  the  body  muft  neceflarily,  at  the  ap- 
pointed moment,  be  feparated  from  the  foul  : who,  then,  can  be  immo- 
derately afflided,  when  the  weaker  bounds  of  extrinfick  relations  are 
loofened,  or  even  broken. 

Sac.  [ Falling  at  his  feet.]  My  father,  I thus  humbly  declare  my  vene- 
ration for  you. 

Can.  Excellent  girl,  may  my  effort  for  thy  happinefs  prove  fuccefsful. 

Sac.  [ Approaching  her  two  companions.]  Come,  then,  my  beloved 
friends,  embrace  me  together.  [ They  embrace  her. 

Anu.  My  friend,  if  the  virtuous  monarch  fflould  not  at  once  recoiled; 
you,  only  fhow  him  the  ring  on  which  his  own  name  is  engraved. 

Sac.  [Starting.]  My  heart  flutters  at  the  bare  apprehenfion  which  you 
have  raifed. 
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Pri.  Fear  not,  fweet  Sacontala:  love  always  raifes  ideas  of  mifery, 
which  are  feldom  or  never  realifed. 

Sam.  Holy  fage,  the  fun  has  rifen  to  a confiderable  height : let  the 
queen  haften  her  departure. 

Sac.  [ Again  embracing  Canna.]  When,  my  father,  oh!  when  again 
fhall  I behold  this  afylum  of  virtue  ? 

Can.  Daughter,  when  thou  fhalt  long  have  been  wedded,  like  this 
fruitful  earth,  to  the  pious  monarch,  and  fhalt  have  borne  him  a fon, 
whole  car  fhall  be  matchlefs  in  battle,  thy  lord  fhall  transfer  to  him  the 
burden  of  empire,  and  thou,  with  thy  Dulhmanta,  fhalt  again  feek 
tranquillity,  before  thy  final  departure,  in  this  loved  and  confecrated 
grove. 

Gaut.  My  child,  the  proper  time  for  our  journey  pafles  away  rapidly : 

fufifer  thy  father  to  return. Go,  venerable  man,  go  back  to  thy  man- 

fion,  from  which  fhe  is  doomed  to  be  fo  long  abfent. 

Can.  Sweet  child,  this  delay  interrupts  my  religious  duties. 

Sac.  You,  my  father,  will  perform  them  long  without  forrow;  but  I, 
alas  ! am  deftined  to  bear  affliftion. 

Can.  O ! my  daughter,  compel  me  not  to  negledl  my  daily  devotions. 

^Sighing.'] — No,  my  forrow  will  not  be  diminifhed. — Can  it  ceafe, 

my  beloved,  when  the  plants  which  rife  luxuriantly  from  the  hallowed 
grains  which  thy  hand  has  ftrown  before  my  cottage,  are  continually 
in  my  fight  ? — Go,  may  thy  journey  profper. 

[Sacontala  goes  out  with  Gautami  and  the  two  Mifras. 

Both  damfels.  [ hooking  after  Sacontala  with  anguijh.~\  Alas  ! alas  ! our 
beloved  is  hidden  by  the  thick  trees. 

Can.  My  children,  fince  your  friend  is  at  length  departed,  check  your 
immoderate  grief,  and  follow  me.  \fbey  all  turn  back. 

Both.  Holy  father,  the  grove  will  be  a perfect  vacuity  without  Sa- 
contala. 

Can.  Your  affedtion  will  certainly  give  it  that  appearance. — ~—\He 

walks 
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walks  round , meditating .] — Ah  me  ! — Yes;  at  laft  my  weak  mind  has 
attained  its  due  firmnefs  after  the  departure  of  my  Sacontala. — In  truth 
a daughter  mud:  fooner  or  later  be  the  property  of  another ; and,  having 
now  fent  her  to  her  lord,  I find  my  foul  clear  and  undifturbed,  like  that 
of  a man  who  has  reftored  to  its  owner  an  ineftimable  depofit  which  he 
long  had  kept  with  folicitude.  [ They  go  out. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE — The  Palace. 
An  old  Chamberlain,  fighing. 


Cha?nberlain. 

AlAS!  what  a decrepit  old  age  have  I attained ! This  wand,  which 

I fir  ft  held  for  the  difcharge  of  my  cuftomary  duties  in  the  fecret  apart- 
ments of  my  prince,  is  now  my  fupport,  whilft  I walk  feebly  through 

the  multitude  of  years  which  I have  pafled. 1 muft  now  mention 

to  the  king,  as  he  goes  through  the  palace,  an  event  which  concerns 
himfelf  : it  muft  not  be  delayed. — [ Advancing  Jlowlyd\ — What  is  it  ? 
-—Oh  ! 1 recoiled; : the  devout  pupils  of  Canna  defire  an  audience. — 
How  ftrange  a thing  is  human  life  ! — The  intellects  of  an  old  man  feem 
at  one  time  luminous,  and  then  on  a fudden  are  involved  in  darknefs,  like 

the  flame  of  a lamp  at  the  point  of  extinction.' [He  walks  round  and 

looks. ] — There  is  Dufhmanta : he  has  been  attending  to  his  people,  as  to 
his  own  family  ; and  now  with  a tranquil  heart  feeks  a folitary  chamber 
as  an  elephant  the  chief  of  his  herd,  having  grazed  the  whole  morning*, 
and  being  heated  by  the  meridian  fun,  repairs  to  a cool  ftation  during 

the  oppreflive  heats. Since  the  king  is  juft  rifen  from  his  tribunal, 

and  muft  be  fatigued,  I am  almoft  afraid  to  inform  him  at  prefent  that 
Canna’s  pupils  are  arrived : yet  how  ftiould  they  who  fupport  nations 
enjoy  reft  ? — The  fun  yokes  his  bright  fteeds  for  the  labour  of  many 
hours  i the  gale  breathes  by  night  and  by  day ; the  prince  of  ferpents 
continually  fuftair.s  the  weight  of  this  earth  ; and  equally  inceflant  is  the 
toil  of  that  man,  whofe  revenue  arifes  from  a fixth  part  of  his  people’s 

[He  walks  about. 

Enter 
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Enter  Dufhmanta,  Madhavya,  and  Attendants, 

Dujhm.  [Looking  opprejfed  with  bufinefsi]  Every  petitioner  having  at- 
tained juftice,  is  departed  happy;  but  kings  who  perform  their  duties 
confcientioufly  are  afflicted  without  end. — The  anxiety  of  acquiring 
dominion  gives  extreme  pain  ; and  when  it  is  firmly  eftablifhed,  the 
cares  of  fupporting  the  nation  inceffantly  harafs  the  fovereign  ; as  a large 
umbrella,  of  which  a man  carries  the  ftaff  in  his  own  hand,  fatigues  while 
it  fibades  him. 

Behind  the  fcenes.  May  the  king  be  victorious  f 

1 ’wo  Bards  repeat  fanzas. 

Firjl  Bard.  Thou  feekeft  not  thy  own  pleafure : no  3 it  is  for  the 
people  that  thou  art  haraffed  from  day  to  day.  Such,  when  thou  waft 
created,  was  the  difpofition  implanted  in  tby  foul  ! Thus  a branchy  tree 
bears  on  his  head  the  fcorching  funbeams,  while  his  broad  (hade  allays 
the  fever  of  thofe  who  feek  {belter  under  him. 

Second  Bard.  When  thou  wieldeft  the  rod  of  juftice,  thou  bringeft  to 
order  all  thofe  who  have  deviated  from  the  path  of  virtue  : thou  biddeft 
contention  ceafe : thou  waft  formed  for  the  prefervation  of  thy  people  : 
thy  kindred  poffefs,  indeed,  confiderable  wealth  ; but  fo  boundlefs  is  thy 
affeCtion,  that  all  thy  fubjeCts  are  confidered  by  thee  as  thy  kinfmen. 

Dujhm.  [ Lijiening .]  That  fweet  poetry  refrefties  me  after  the  toil  of 
giving  judgements  and  publick  orders. 

Madh,  Yes  ; as  a tired  bull  is  refrefhed  when  the  people  fay,  “ There 
goes  the  lord  of  cattle.” 

Dujhm.  [Smiling. \ Oh  1 art  thou  here,  my  friend:  let  us  take  our  feats 
together.  [The  king  and  Madhavya  fit  down . — Mufck  behind  the  fcenes. 

Madh.  Liften,  my  royal  friend.  I hear  a well-tuned  Vina  founding, 
as  if  it  were  in  concert  with  the  lutes  of  the  gods,  from  yonder  apart- 
ment.— The  queen  Hanfamati  is  preparing,  I imagine,  to  greet  you 
with  a new  fong. 


Dujhm . 
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Dujhm.  Be  filent,  that  I may  liften. 

Cham.  [Afde.]  The  king’s  mind  Teems  intent  on  Tome  other  bufinefs. 
I mull  wait  his  leifure.  [Retiring  on  one  fide. 

SONG.  [Behind  the  fcenes.'\ 

“ Sweet  bee,  who,  defirous  of  extracting  frefh  honey,  waft  wont  to 
“ kifs  the  Toft  border  of  the  new-blown  Amra  flower,  how  canft  thou 
“ now  be  fatisfied  with  the  water  lily,  and  forget  the  firft  objdCt  of  thy 
“ love  ?” 

Dufim.  The  ditty  breathes  a tender  paflion. 

Mddh.  Does  the  king  know  its  meaning  ? It  is  too  deep  for  me. 

Dijl:m.  [Smiling.]  1 was  once  in  love  with  Hanfamati,  and  am  now 
reproved  for  continuing  fo  long  abfent  from  her. — Friend  Madhavya, 
inform  the  queen  in  my  name  that  I feel  the  reproof. 

Mddh.  As  the  king  commands  ; but — [Rifing  fowly .] — My  friend, 
you  are  going  to  feize  a fharp  lance  with  another  man’s  hand.  I cannot 
relifti  your  commiflion  to  an  enraged  woman. — A hermit  cannot  be 
happy  till  he  has  taken  leave  of  all  paflions  whatever. 

Dujhm.  Go,  my  kind  friend  : the  urbanity  of  thy  difcourfe  will  appeafe 
her. 

Mddh.  What  an  errand  ! [He  goes  out . 

Dujhm.  [Afide.]  Ah  ! what  makes  me  fo  melancholy  on  hearing  a mere 
fong  on  abfence,  when  I am  not  in  faCt  feparated  from  any  real  objeCt  of 
my  affeCtion  ? — Perhaps  the  fadnefs  of  men,  otherwife  happy,  on  feeing 
beautiful  forms  and  liftening  to  Tweet  melody,  arifes  from  Tome  faint 
remembrance  of  paft  joys  and  the  traces  of  connections  in  a former  ftate 
of  exiftence.  [He  fits  penfive  and  forrowful. 

Cham.  [Advancing  humbly.]  May  our  fovereign  be  victorious  ! — Two 
religious  men,  with  fome  women,  are  come  from  their  abode  in  a foreft 
near  the  Snowy  Mountains,  and  bring  a meffage  from  Canna. — The  king 
will  command. 

Dujhm. 
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Dujlm.  [Surprifed.]  What  ! are  pious  hermits  arrived  in  the  company 

of  women  ? 

Cham.  It  is  even  fo. 

DuJhrn.  Order  the  pried  Somarata,  in  my  name,  to  fliew  them  due 
reverence  in  the  form  appointed  by  the  Veda  ; and  bid  him  attend  me. 

I Shall  wait  for  my  holy  gueds  in  a place  fit  for  their  reception. 

Cham . I obey.  [He  goes  out. 

Dujlm.  Wardour,  point  the  way  to  the  hearth  of  the  confecrated 
fire. 

Ward.  This,  O king,  this  is  the  way. — [He  walks  before .] — Here  is 
the  entrance  of  the  hallowed  enclofure  ; and  there  Rands  the  venerable 
cow  to  be  milked  for  the  facrifice,  looking  bright  from  the  recent 
fprinkling  of  mydick  water. — Let  the  king  afcend. 

[Dufhmanta  is  raifed  to  the  place  of  facrifice  on  the 
Jhoulders  of  his  War dour s. 

Dujlm.  What  meflage  can  the  pious  Canna  have  Lent  me  ? — Has  the 
devotion  of  his  pupils  been  impeded  by  evil  fpirits — or  by  what  other 
calamity  ? — Or  has  any  harm,  alas  ! befallen  the  poor  herds  who  graze 
in  the  hallowed  fored  ? — Or  have  the  fins  of  the  king  tainted  the  flowers 
and  fruits  of  the  creepers  planted  by  female  hermits  ? — My  mind  is  en- 
tangled in  a labyrinth  of  confufed  apprehensions. 

Ward . What  our  fovereign  imagines,  cannot  poflibly  have  happened; 
fince  the  hermitage  has  been  rendered  fecure  from  evil  by  the  mere 
found  of  his  bowftring.  The  pious  men,  whom  the  king’s  benevolence 
has  made  happy,  are  come,  I prefume,  to  do  him  homage. 

. Enter  Sarngarava,  Saradwata  and  Gautami,  leading  Sacontala  by  the 
hand ; and  before  them  the  old  Chamberlain  and  the  Pried. 

Cham.  This  way,  refpedtable  drangers  ; come  this  way. 

Sam.  My  friend  Saradwata,  there  fits  the  king  of  men,  who  has  feli- 
city at  command,  yet  Shows  equal  refpedl  to  all : here  no  fubjedt,  even 
of  the  lowed  clafs,  is  received  with  contempt.  Neverthelefs,  my  foul 
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having  ever  been  free  from  attachment  to  worldly  things,,  I confider 
this  hearth,  although  a crowd  now  furround  it,  as  the  Ration  merely  of 
confecrated  fire. 

Sarad.  I was  not  lefs  confounded  than  yourfelf  on  entering  the  po- 
pulous city ; but  now  I look  on  it,  as  a man  juft  bathed  in  pure  water, 
on  a man  fmeared  with  oil  and  duft,  as  the  pure  on  the  impure,  as  the 
waking  on  the  fteeping,  as  the  free  man  on  the  captive,  as  the  indepen- 
dent on  the  Have. 

Priejl . Thence  it  is,  that  men,  like  you  two,  are  fo  elevated  above 
other  mortals. 

Sac.  [ Perceiving  a bad  omen.\  Venerable  mother,  I feel  my  right  eye 
throb  ! What  means  this  involuntary  motion  ? 

Gaut.  Heaven  avert  the  omen,  my  fweet  child  ! May  every  delight 
attend  thee  ! [They  all  advance . 

Priejl.  [Shewing  the  king  to  them.\  There,  holy  men,  is  the  protestor 
of  the  people ; who  has  taken  his  feat,  and  experts  you. 

Sam-  This  is  what  we  wifhed  ; yet  we  have  no  private  intereft  in  the 
bufinefs.  It  is  ever  thiis  : trees  are  bent  by  the  abundance  of  their  fruit ; 
clouds  are  brought  low,  when  they  teem  with  falubrious  rain ; and  the 
real  benefactors  of  mankind  are  not  elated  by  riches. 

Ward.  O king,  the  holy  guefts  appear  before  you  with  placid  looks, 
indicating  their  affeCtion. 

Dujhm.  [Gazing  at  Sacontala.]  Ah  ! what  damfel  is  that,  whofe  mantle 
conceals  the  far  greater  part  of  her  beautiful  form  ? — She  looks,  among 
the  hermits,  like  a frefh  green  bud  among  faded  and  yellow  leaves. 

Ward.  This  at  leaft,  O king,  is  apparent ; that  the  has  a form  which 
deferves  to  be  feen  more  diftindtly. 

Dujhm.  Let  her  ftill  be  covered:  fhe  feems  pregnant ; and  the  wife 
of  another  muft  not  be  feen  even  by  me. 

Sac.  [ Afide,  with  her  hand  to  her  bofom. ] O my  heart,  why  doft  thou  pal- 
pitate ? — -Remember  the  beginning  of  thy  lord’s  affeftion,  and  be  tranquil. 

Priejl.  May  the:  king  profper  ! The  refpedable  guefts  have  been 

honoured 
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honoured  as  the  law  ordains  j and  they  have  now  a mefiage  to  deliver 
from  their  fpiritual  guide  : let  the  king  deign  to  hear  it. 

Dujhnt'..  [ With  reverence . ] I am  attentive. 

Both  Mifras.  [ Extending  their  hands.']  Victory  attend  thy  banners ! 

Dujhm.  I refpeCtfully  greet  you  both. 

Both.  Bleffings  on  our  fovereign  ! 

Dujhm . Has  your  devotion  been  uninterrupted  ? 

Sam.  How  fhould  our  rites  be  disturbed,  when  thou  art  the  preferver 
of  all  creatures  ? How,  when  the  bright  fun  blazes,  fhould  darknefs 
cover  the  world  ? 

Dujhm.  [AJide.]  The  name  of  royalty  produces,  I fuppofe,  all  worldly 
advantages  ! — [Aloud.] — Does  the  holy  Canna  then  profper  ?■ 

Sam..  O king,  they  who  gather  the  fruits  of  devotion  may  command 
profperity.  He  firft  inquires  affectionately  whether  thy  arms  are  fuccefT- 
ful,  and  then  addrefies  thee  in  thefe  words  : — 

Dujhm.  What  are  his  orders  ? 

Sam.  “ The  contract  of  marriage,  reciprocally  made  between  thee 
“ and  this  girl,  my  daughter,  I confirm  with  tender  regard ; fince  thou 
“ art  celebrated  as  the.  molt  honourable  of  men,  and  my  Sacontala  is 
“ Virtue  herfelf  in  a human  form,  no  blafphemous  complaint  will 
“ henceforth  be  made  againft  Brahma  for  fuffering  difcordant  matches-: 
**  he  has  now  united  a bride  and  bridegroom  with  qualities  equally  tran- 
“ fcendent. — Since,  therefore,  fhe  is  pregnant  by  thee,  receive  her  in 
“ thy  palace,  that  fhe  may  perform,  in,  conjunction  with  thee,  the 
“ duties  prefcribed  by  religion.” 

Gaut.  Great  king,  thou  haft  a mild  afpeCt ; and  I wilh  to  addrefs  thee 
in  few  words. 

Dujlm.  [Smiling.]  Speak,  venerable  matron. 

Gaut.  She  waited  not  the  return  of  her  fpiritual  father ; nor  were  thy 
kindred  confulted  by  thee.  You  two  only  were  prefent,  when  your 
nuptials  were  folemnized : now,  therefore,  converfe  freely  together  in 
the  abfence  of  all  others. 

Sac. 
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Sac.  [AJide.]  What  will  my  lord  fay  ? 

Dujhm.  [AJide , perplexed .]  How  drange  an  adventure  1 

Sac.  [AJide.]  Ah  me  ! how  difdainfully  he  feems  to  receive  the 

meflage  ! 

Sam.  \Afide.\  What  means  that  phrafe  which  I overheard,  “ How 
drange  an  adventure  ?” — [Aloud.] — Monarch,  thou  knowed  the  hearts 
of  men.  Let  a wife  behave  ever  fo  difcreetly,  the  world  will  think  ill 
of  her,  if  die  live  only  with  her  paternal  kinfmen  ; and  a lawful  wife 
now  requeds,  as  her  kindred  alfo  humbly  entreat,  that  whether  die  be 
loved  or  not,  die  may  pafs  her  days  in  the  manfion  of  her  hufband. 

Dujhm.  What  fayed  thou  ! — Am  I the  lady’s  hufband  ? 

Sac.  [AJide,  with  anguijb.]  O my  heart,  thy  fears  have  proved  juft. 

Sdrn.  Does  it  become  a magnificent  prince  to  depart  from  the  rules 
of  religion  and  honour,  merely  becaufe  he  repents  of  his  engagements  ? 

Dujhm.  With  what  hope  of  fuccefs  could  this  groundlefs  fable  have 
been  invented  ? 

Sdrn.  [Angrily.]  The  minds  of  thofe  whom  power  intoxicates  are 
perpetually  changing. 

Dujhm.  I am  reproved  with  too  great  feverity. 

Gaut.  [To  Sacontala.]  Be  not  afiiamed,  my  fweet  child  : let  me  take 
off  thy  mantle,  that  the  king  may  recolleCt  thee.  [She  unveils  her . 

Dujhm.  [AJide,  looking  at  Sacontala.]  While  I am  doubtful  whether 
this  unblemifhed  beauty  which  is  difplayed  before  me  has  not  been  pof- 
feffed  by  another,  I refemble  a bee  fluttering  at  the  clofe  of  night  over 
a bloflom  filled  with  dew ; and  in  this  date  of  mind,  I neither  can  enjoy 
nor  forfake  her. 

Ward.  [AJide  to  Dufhmanta.]  The  king  bed  knows  his  rights  and 
his  duties : but  who  would  hefitate  when  a woman,  bright  as  a gem, 
brings  ludre  to  the  apartments  of  his  palace  ? 

Sdrn.  What,  O king,  does  thy  drange  filence  import  ? 

Dujhm.  Holy  man,  I have  been  meditating  again  and  again,  but  have 
no  recollection  of  my  marriage  with  this  lady.  How  then  can  1 lay  afide 

all 
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all  confideration  of  my  military  tribe,  and  admit  into  my  pailace  a young 
woman  who  is  pregnant  by  another  hufband  ? 

Sac.  [ AJide .]  Ah  ! wo  is  me. — Can  there  be  a doubt  even  of  our 
nuptials  ? — The  tree  of  my  hope,  which  had  rifen  fo  luxuriantly,  is  at 
once  broken  down. 

Sam.  Beware,  left  the  godlike'  fage,  who  would  have  beftowed  on 
thee,  as  a free  gift,  his  ineftimable  treafure,  which  thou  hadft  taken, 
like  a bafe  robber,  fhould  now  ceafe  to  think  of  thee,  who  art  lawfully 
married  to  his  daughter,  and  fhould  confine  all  his  thoughts  to  her 
whom  thy  perfidy  difgraces. 

Sarad.  Reft  a while,  my  Sarngarava  ; and  thou,  Sacontala,  take  thy 
turn  to  fpeak  ; fince  thy  lord  has  declared  his  forgetfulnefs. 

Sac.  [Afide.]  If  his  affection  has  ceafed,  of  what  ufe  will  it  be  to  re- 
call his  remembrance  of  me  ? — Yet,  if  my  foul  muft  endure  torment,  be 

it  fo  : I will  fpeak  to  him. —[Aloud  to  Dufhmanta.] — O my  hufband  ! 

[Paufing.] — Or  (if  the  juft  application  of  that  facred  word  be 

ftill  doubted  by  thee)  O fon  of  Puru,  is  it  becoming,  that,  having  been 
once  enamoured  of  me  in  the  confecrated  foreft,  and  having  fhown  the 
excefs  of  thy  pafiion,  thou  ftiouldft  this  day  deny  me  with  bitter 
expreflions  ? 

Dujhm.  [Covering  bis  ears.]  Be  the  crime  removed  from  my  foul  I — 
Thou  haft  been  inftrudted  for  fome  bafe  purpofe  to  vilify  me,  and  make 
me  fall  from  the  dignity  which  I have  hitherto  fupported  ; as  a river 
which  has  burft  its  banks  and  altered  its  placid  current,  overthrows  the 
trees  that  had  rifen  aloft  on  them. 

Sac.  If  thou  fayft  this  merely  from  want  of  recollection,  I will  reftore 
thy  memory  by  producing  thy  own  ring,  with  thy  name  engraved  on  it  I 

Dujhm.  A capital  invention  ! 

Sac.  [hooking  at  her  Jinger.]  Ah  me  ! I have  no  ring. 

[She  fixes  her  eyes  with  anguifh  on  Gautami.] 

Gaut.  The  fatal  ring  muft  have  dropped,  my  child  from  thy  hand, 
VOL.  vi.  n n when 
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when  thou  tookeft  up  water  to  pour  on  thy  head  in  the  pool  of  Sa- 
chitirt’ha,  near  the  Ration  of  Sacravatara. 

Dujhm.  [Smiling. ~\  So  fkilful  are  women  in  finding  ready  excufes  ! 

Sac.  The  power  of  Brama  muft  prevail : I will  yet  mention  one 
circumftance. 

Dujl:m.  I muft  fubmit  to  hear  the  tale. 

Sac.  One  day,  in  a grove  of  Vetafas,  thou  tookeft  water  in  thy 
hand  from  its  natural  vafe  of  lotos  leaves 

DuJJ:m.  What  followed  ? 

Sac.  At  that  inftant  a little  fawn,  which  I had  reared  as  my  own 
child,  approached  thee  ; and  thou  faydft  with  benevolence : “ Drink 
“ thou  firft,  gentle  fawn.”  He  would  not  drink  from  the  hand  of  a 
ftranger,  but  received  water  eagerly  from  mine ; when  thou  faidft,  with 
increafing  affection  : “ Thus  every  creature  loves  its  companions  ; you 
“ are  both  forefters  alike,  and  both  alike  amiable.” 

Dujhm.  By  fuch  interefted  and  honied  falfehoods  are  the  fouls  of 
voluptuaries  enfnared  ! 

Gaut.  Forbear,  illuftrious  prince,  to  fpeak  harfhly.  She  was  bred  in 
a facred  grove  where  fhe  learned  no  guile. 

Dujhm,  Pious  matron,  the  dexterity  of  females,  even  when  they  are 
untaught,  appears  in  thofe  of  a fpecies  different  from  our  own. — What 
would  it  be  if  they  were  duly  inftrudted  ! — The  female  Cocilas,  before 
they  fly  towards  the  Armament,  leave  their  eggs  to  be  hatched,  and 
their  young  fed,  by  birds  who  have  no  relation  to  them. 

Sac.  \JVith  anger. ] Oh  ! void  of  honour,  thou  meafureft  all  the  world 
by  thy  own  bad  heart.  What  prince  ever  refembled,  or  ever  will  re- 
ferable, thee,  who  weareft  the  garb  of  religion  and  virtue,  but  in  truth 
art  a bafe  deceiver ; like  a deep  well  whofe  mouth  is  covered  with 
fmiling  plants  ! 

Dujhm.  [AJzde.]  The  rufticity  of  her  education  makes  her  fpeak  thus 
angrily  and  inconfiftently  with  female  decorum. — She  looks  indignant ; 

her 
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her  eye  glows ; and  her  fpeech,  formed  of  harfh  terms,  faulters  as  fhe 
utters  them.  Her  lip,  ruddy  as  the  Bimba  fruit,  quivers  as  if  it  were 
nipped  with  frofl  ; and  her  eyebrows,  naturally  fmooth  andv  equal,  are  at 
once  irregularly  contracted. — Thus  having  failed  in  circumventing  me 
by  the  apparent  luftre  of  fimplicity,  fhe  has  recourfe  to  wrath,  and  fnaps 
in  two  the  bow  of  Cama,  which,  if  fhe  had  not  belonged  to  another, 
might  have  wounded  me. — [Aloud.] — The  heart  of  Dufhmanta,  young 
woman,  is  known  to  all ; and  thine  is  betrayed  by  thy  prefent  demeanor. 

Sac.  [ Ironically .]  You  kings  are  in  all  cafes  to  be  credited  implicitly: 
you  perfectly  know  the  refpeCt  which  is  due  to  virtue  and  to  mankind ; 
while  females,  however  modeft,  however  virtuous,  know  nothing,  and 
fpeak  nothing  truly. — In  a happy  hour  I came  hither  to  feek  the  objeCt 
of  my  affeCtion : in  a happy  moment  I received  the  hand  of  a prince  de- 
fended from  Puru ; a prince  who  had  won  my  confidence  by  the  honey 
of  his  words,  whilft  his  heart  concealed  the  weapon  that  was  to  pierce 
mine.  [She  hides  her  face  and  weeps. 

Sam.  This  infufferable  mutability  of  the  king’s  temper  kindles  my 
wrath. — Henceforth  let  all  be  circumfpeCt  before  they  form  fecret  con- 
nections : a friendship  haftily  contracted,  when  both  hearts  are  not 
perfectly  known,  muft  ere  long  become  enmity. 

Dufbm.  Wouldfl  thou  force  me  then  to  commit  an  enormous  crime, 
relying  folely  on  her  fmooth  fpeech es  ? 

Sam.  [Scornfully .]  Thou  has  heard  an  anfwer. — The  words  of  an 
incomparable  girl,  who  never  learned  what  iniquity  was,  are  here  to 
receive  no  credit  ; while  they,  whofe  learning  confifts  in  accufing  others, 
and  inquiring  into  crimes,  are  the  only  perfons  who  fpeak  truth  ! 

Dufhm.  O man  of  unimpeached  veracity,  I certainly  am  what  thou 

defcribeft ; but  what  would  be  gained  by  accufing  thy  female  affociate? 

% 

Sam.  Eternal  mifery. 

Dufom.  No  ; mifery  will  never  be  the  portion  of  Puru’s  defendants. 

Sam.  What  avails  our  altercation  ?— O king,  we  have  obeyed  the 
commands  of  our  preceptor,  and  now  return.  Sacontala  is  by  law  thy 
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wife,  whether  thou  defert  or  acknowledge  her ; and  the  dominion  of  a 
hufband  is  abfolute. — Go  before  us,  Gautami. 

[The  two  Mifras  and  Gautami  returning. 

Sac.  I have  been  deceived  by  this  perfidious  man ; but  will  you,  my 
friends,  will  you  alfo  forfake  me  ? [Following  the?n . 

Gaut.  [Looking  hack.]  My  fon,  Sacontala  follows  us  with  affedtionate 
fupplications.  What  can  fhe  do  here  with  a faithlefs  hufband;  fire  who 
is  all  tendernefs  ? 

Sam.  [Angrily  to  Sacontala.]  O wife,  who  feeft  the  faults  of  thy  lord, 
doft  thou  defire  independence  ? [Sacontala  Jlops , and  trembles . 

Sdrad.  Let  the  queen  hear.  If  thou  beeft  what  the  king  proclaims 
thee,  what  right  haft  thou  to  complain  ? But  if  thou  knoweft  the  purity 
of  thy  own  foul,  it  will  become  thee  to  wait  as  a handmaid  in  the  manfion 
of  thy  lord.  Stay,  then,  where  thou  art  : we  muft  return  to  Canna. 

Dujhm.  Deceive  her  not,  holy  men,  with  vain  expectations.  The 
moon  opens  the  night  flower ; and  the  fun  makes  the  water  lily  blofloin ; 
each  is  confined  to  its  own  objedt : and  thus  a virtuous  man  abftains  from 
any  connection  with  the  wife  of  another. 

Sam.  Yet  thou,  O king,  who  feareft  to  offend  religion  and  virtue,  art 
not  afraid  to  defert  thy  wedded  wife  ; pretending  that  the  variety  of  thy 
publick  affairs  has  made  thee  forget  thy  private  contradt. 

Dujhm.  [To  his  Priejl.]  I really  have  no  remembrance  of  any  fuch 
engagement ; and  I afk  thee,  my  fpiritual  counfellor,  whether  of  the 
two  offences  be  the  greater,  to  forfake  my  own  wife,  or  to  have  an  inter- 
courfe  with  the  wife  of  another  ? 

Priejl.  [After fome  deliberation.']  We  may  adopt  an  expedient  between 
both. 

Dujhm.  Let  my  venerable  guide  command. 

Prief.  The  young  woman  may  dwell  till  her  delivery  in  my  houfe. 

Dujhm.  For  what  purpofe  ? 

Priejl.  Wile  aftrologers  have  affured  the  king,  that  he  will  be  the 
father  of  an  illuftrious  prince,  whofe  dominion  will  be  bounded  by  the 
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weftern  and  eaftern  Teas : now,  if  the  holy  man’s  daughter  lhall  bring 
forth  a fon  whofe  hands  and  feet  bear  the  marks  of  extenfive  fovereignty, 
I will  do  homage  to  her  as  my  queen,  and  conduct  her  to  the  royal 
apartments  ; if  not,  fhe  fhall  return  in  due  time  to  her  father. 

Dufom.  Be  it  as  you  judge  proper. 

Prief.  [To  Sacontala.]  This  way,  my  daughter,  follow  me. 

Sac.  O earth  ! mild  goddefs,  give  me  a place  within  thy  bofom  ! 

[She  goes  out  ‘weeping  with  the  Prief,  while  the  two  Mifras  go 
out  by  a different  way  with  Gautami — • — •Dufhmanta  Jiands 
meditating  on  the  beauty  of  Sacontala  ; but  the  imprecation  fill 
clouds  his  memory .] 

Behind  the  fcenes.  Oh  ! miraculous  event  ! 

Dufom.  [ Lifening .]  What  can  have  happened  1 

The  Prieft  re-enters. 

Prief.  Hear,  O king,  the  ftupendous  event.  When  Canna’s  pupils 
had  departed,  Sacontala,  bewailing  her  adverfe  fortune,  extended  her  arms 
and  wept  ; when 

Duf:m.  What  then  ? 

Prief.  A body  of  light,  in  a female  fhape,  defcended  near  Apfaraftirt’ha, 
where  the  nymphs  of  heaven  are  worfhiped  ; and  having  caught  her 
haftily  in  her  bofom,  difappeared.  [All  exprefs  afonifoment. 

Dufom.  I fufpeded  from  the  beginning  fome  work  of  forcery. — The 
bufinefs  is  over ; and  it  is  needlefs  to  reafon  more  on  it. — Let  thy  mind, 
Somarata,  be  at  reft. 

Prief.  May  the  king  be  victorious.  [He  goes  out . 

Duforn . Chamberlain,  I have  been  greatly  harafted  ; and  thou,  War- 
der, go  before  me  to  a place  of  repofe. 

Ward.  This  way;  let  the  king  come  this  way. 

Dufom.  [Advancing , afde.~\  I cannot  with  all  my  efforts  recoiled  my 
nuptials  with  the  daughter  of  the  hermit ; yet  fo  agitated  is  my  heart,  that 
it  almoft  induces  me  to  believe  her  ftory.  [All go  out. 
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ACT  VI. 

SCENE — A Street. 

"Enter  a Superintendent  of  Police  with  two  Officers , leading  a man  with  his 

hands  bound. 

Firft  Officer.  Striking  the  prifoner. 

TT AKE  that,  Cumbhilaca,  if  Cumbhilaca  be  thy  name  ; and  tell  us  now 
where  thou  gotteft  this  ring,  bright  with  a large  gem,  on  which  the  king’s 
name  is  engraved. 

Cumbh.  [ Trembling. ] Spare  me,  I entreat  your  honours  to  fpare  me : 
I am  not  guilty  of  fo  great  a crime  as  you  fufpedl. 

Firf  Of’.  O diftinguifhed  Brahmen,  didft  thou  then  receive  it  from 
the  king  as  a reward  of  fome  important  fervice  ? 

Cumbh.  Only  hear  me:  I am  a poor  filherman  dwelling  at  Sacrava- 
tara — — 

Second  Off.  Did  we  alk,  thou  thief,  about  thy  tribe  or  thy  dwelling- 
place. 

Sup.  O Suchaca,  let  the  fellow  tell  his  own  flory. Now  conceal 

nothing,  firrah. 

Firf  Off  Doft  thou  hear  ? Do  as  our  mailer  commands. 

Cumbh.  I am  a man  who  fupport  my  family  by  catching  filh  in  nets, 

or  with  hooks,  and  by  various  other  contrivances. 

Sup.  [. Laughing .]  A virtuous  way  of  gaining  a livelihood  ! 

* 

Cumbh.  Blame  me  not,  mailer.  The  occupation  of  our  forefathers, 
how  low  foever,  mull  not  be  forfaken  ; and  a man  who  kills  animals  for 
fale  may  have  a tender  heart  though  his  a£t  be  cruel. 

Sup. 
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Sup.  Go  on,  go  on. 

Cumbh.  One  day  having  caught  a large  Rohita  fifh,  I cut  it  open,  and 
faw  this  bright  ring  in  its  ftomach  ; but  when  I offered  to  fell  it,  I was  ap- 
prehended by  your  honours.  So  far  only  am  I guilty  of  taking  the  ring. 
Will  you  now  continue  beating  and  bruiling  me  to  death  ? 

Sup.  [ Smelling  the  ring.]  It  is  certain,  Jaluca,  that  this  gem  has  been  in 
the  body  of  a fifh.  The  cafe  requires  confideration  ; and  I will  mention 
it  to  fome  of  the  king’s  houfehold. 

Both  Off.  Come  on,  cutpurfe.  [They  advance. 

Sup.  Stand  here,  Suchaca,  at  the  great  gate  of  the  city,  and  wait  for  me, 
while  I fpeak  to  fome  of  the  officers  in  the  palace. 

Both  Off.  Go,  Rajayudta.  May  the  king  favour  thee. 

[ The  Superintendent  goes  out. 

Second  Off.  Our  mafter  will  ftay,  I fear,  a long  while. 

Firji  Off.  Yes  ; accefs  to  kings  can  only  be  had  at  their  leifure. 

Second  Off.  The  tips  of  my  fingers  itch,  my  friend  Jaluca,  to  kill  this 
cutpurfe. 

Cumbh.  You  would  put  to  death  an  innocent  man. 

Firfi  Off.  [Looking.]  Here  comes  our  mafter. — The  king  has  decided 
quickly.  Now,  Cumbhilaca,  you  will  either  fee  your  companions  again, 
or  be  the  food  of  fliakals  and  vultures. 

The  Superintendent  re-enters . 

Sup.  Let  the  fifherman  immediately 

Cumbh.  [In  an  agony.]  Oh  ! I am  a dead  man. 

Sup.  be  difcharged. — Hola  ! fet  him  at  liberty.  The  king  fays 

he  knows  his  innocence ; and  his  ftory  is  true. 

Second  Off.  As  our  mafter  commands. The  fellow  is  brought  back 

from  the  manfion  of  Yama,  to  which  he  was  haftening. 

[ Unbinding  the  fifherman. 

Cumbh.  [Bowing.]  My  lord,  I owe  my  life  to  your  kindnefs. 

Sup.  Rife,  friend  ; and  hear  with  delight  that  the  king  gives  thee  a fum 
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of  money  equal  to  the  full  value  of  the  ring : it  is  a fortune  to  a man  in 
thy  Ration.  [ Giving  him  the  ?noney. 

Cumbh.  [With  rapture."]  I am  tranfported  with  joy. 

Firft  Off.  This  vagabond  feems  to  be  taken  down  from  the  Rake,  and 
fet  on  the  back  of  a Rate  elephant. 

Second  Off.  The  king,  I fuppofe,  has  a great  afiedion  for  his  gem. 

Sup.  Not' for  its  intrinfick  value ; but  I guefled  the  caufe  of  his  ecRafy 
when  he  faw  it. 

Both  Off.  What  could  occafion  it  ? 

Sup.  I fufped  that  it  called  to  his  memory  fome  perfon  who  has  a place 
in  his  heart ; for  though  his  mind  be  naturally  firm,  yet,  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  beheld  the  ring,  he  was  for  fome  minutes  excefiively 
agitated. 

Second  Off.  Our  mafier  has  given  the  king  extreme  pleafure. 

Firfi  Off.  Yes;  and  by  the  means  of  this  fiRi-catcher. 

[Looking fiercely  at  him . 

Cumbh.  Be  not  angry — Half  the  money  fliall  be  divided  between  you 
to  purchafe  wine. 

Firfi  Off.  Oh  ! now  thou  art  our  beloved  friend. — Good  wine  is  the 
firfi  objed  of  our  afiedion. — Let  us  go  together  to  the  vintners. 

[They  all  go  out . 

SCENE — The  Garden  of  the  Palace. 

The  Nymph  Mifracesi  appears  in  the  air. 

Mifir.  My  firfi  tafic  was  duly  performed  when  I went  to  bathe  in  the 
Nymphs’  pool;  and  I now  muR  fee  with  my  own  eyes  how  the  virtuous 

king  is  afflided. Sacontala  is  dear  to  this  heart,  becaufe  file  is  the 

daughter  of  my  beloved  Menaca,  from  whom  I received  both  commifiions. 
— [She  looks  round.] — Ah  ! on  a day  full  of  delights  the  monarch’s  family 

feem  oppreffed  with  fome  new  forrow. By  exerting  my  fupernatural 

power  I could  know  what  has  pafled ; but  refped  mufi  be  fhown  to  the 
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defire  of  Menaca.  I will  retire,  therefore,  among  thofe  plants,  and  ob- 
ferve  what  is  done  without  being  vifible. 

[She  defcends , and  takes  her  flation. 

Enter  two  Damf  els , attendants  on  the  God  of  Love. 

Firfl  Damf.  [ Looking  at  an  Amr  a flower .]  The  blolfoms  of  yon  Amra, 
waving  on  the  green  {talk,  are  frefh  and  light  as  the  breath  of  this  vernal 
month.  I mull  prefent  the  goddefs  Reti  with  a bafket  of  them. 

Second  Damf  Why,  my  Parabhritica,  dolt  thou  mean  to  prefent  it 
alone  ? 

Firfl  Damf.  O my  friend  Madhucarica,  when  a female  Cocila,  which 
my  name  implies,  fees  a blooming  Amra,  the  becomes  entranced,  and  lofes 
her  recollection. 

Second  Damf.  [ With  tranfport. ] What ! is  the  feafon  of  fweets  actually 
returned  ? 

Firfl  Damf.  Yes;  the  feafon  in  which  we  mull  fing  of  nothing  but 
wine  and  love. 

Second  Damf.  Support  me,  then,  while  I climb  up  this  tree,  and  ftrip 
it  of  its  fragrant  gems,  which  we  will  carry  as  an  offering  to  Cama. 

Firfl  Damf.  If  I aflift,  I mull  have  a moiety  of  the  reward  which 
the  god  will  beftow. 

Second  Damf.  To  be  fure,  and  without  any  previous  bargain.  We  are 

only  one  foul,  you  know,  though  Brahma  has  given  it  two  bodies. 

[She  climbs  up , and  gathers  the  flower  r.] — Ah  ! the  buds  are  hardly  opened. 

Here  is  one  a little  expanded,  which  diffufes  a charming  odour- 

[Taking  a handful  of  buds.~\ — This  flower  is  facred  to  the  god  who  bears 
a fifh  on  his  banner. — O fweet  bloflom,  which  I now  confecrate,  thou 
well  defervefl:  to  point  the  flxth  arrow  of  Camadeva,  who  now  takes  his 
bow  to  pierce  myriads  of  youthful  hearts. 

[She  throws  down  a bloflom. 
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The  old  Chamberlain  enters. 

Cham.  [ Angrily. ] Defift  from  breaking  off  thofe  half-opened  buds: 
there  will  be  no  jubilee  this  year ; our  king  has  forbidden  it. 

Both  Damf.  Oh  ! pardon  us.  We  really  knew  not  the  prohibition. 

Cham.  You  knew  it  not ! — Even  the  trees  which  the  fpring  was  deck- 
ing, and  the  birds  who  perch  on  them,  fympathize  with  our  monarch. 
Thence  it  is,  that  yon  buds,  which  have  long  appeared,  fired  not  yet 
their  prolifick  duft ; and  the  flower  of  the  Curuvaca,  though  perfectly 
formed,  remains  veiled  in  a clofed  chalice ; while  the  voice  of  the  Cocila, 
though  the  cold  dews  fall  no  more,  is  fixed  within  his  throat ; and  even 
Smara,  the  god  of  defire,  replaces  the  draft  half-drawn  from  his  quiver. 

Mifr.  [ Afide .]  The  king,  no  doubt,  is  conftant  and  tender-hearted. 

Firjl  Damf.  A few  days  ago,  Mitravafu,  the  governor  of  our  province, 
difpatched  us  to  kifs  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  we  come  to  decorate  his 
groves  and  gardens  with  various  emblems  : thence  it  is,  that  we  heard 
nothing  of  his  interdict. 

Chain.  Beware  then  of  reiterating  your  offence. 

Second  Damf.  To  obey  our  lord  will  certainly  be  our  delight ; but,  if 
we  are  permitted  to  hear  the  ftory,  tell  us,  we  pray,  what  has  induced 
our  fovereign  to  forbid  the  ufual  feftivity. 

Mifr.  [Afde.]  Kings  are  generally  fond  of  gay  entertainments;  and 
there  muft  be  fome  weighty  reafon  for  the  prohibition. 

Cham.  \^Afide.~\  The  affair  is  publick  : why  fhould  I not  fatisfy  them  ? 

[Aloud.] — Has  not  the  calamitous  defertion  of  Sacontala  reached 

your  ears  ? 

Firjl  Damf.  We  heard  her  tale  from  the  governor,  as  far  as  the  fight 
of  the  fatal  ring. 

Cham.  Then  I have  little  to  add. When  the  king  s memory  was 

reftored,  by  the  fight  of  his  gem,  he  inftantly  exclaimed  : “ Yes,  the  in- 
“ comparable  Sacontala  is  my  lawful  wife ; and  when  I rejected  her,  I 
“ had  loft  my  reafon.” — He  fhowed  ftrong  marks  of  extreme  affliction 
and  penitence  ; and  from  that  moment  he  has  abhorred  the  pleafures  of 

life. 
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life.  No  longer  does  he  exert  his  refpeCtable  talents  from  day  to  day 
for  the  good  of  his  people  : he  prolongs  his  nights  without  doling  his 
eyes,  perpetually  rolling  on  the  edge  of  his  couch  ; and  when  he  rifes,  he 
pronounces  not  one  fentence  aptly ; miftaking  the  names  of  the  women 
in  his  apartments,  and  through  diflraCtion,  calling  each  of  them  Sacon- 
tala : then  he  fits  abafhed,  with  his  head  long  bent  on  his  knees. 

Mifr.  [ Afide .]  This  is  pleafing  to  me,  very  pleafing. 

Cham.  By  reafon  of  the  deep  forrow  which  now  prevails  in  his  heart, 
the  vernal  jubilee  has  been  interdicted. 

Both  Damf.  The  prohibition  is  highly  proper. 

Behind  the  Jcenes.  Make  way  ! The  king  is  palling. 

Cham.  [. Life  ring.]  Here  comes  the  monarch  : depart  therefore,  dam- 
fels,  to  your  own  province.  [ The  two  Damf  els  go  out. 

Dufhmanta  enters  in  penitential  weeds , preceded  by  a Warder , and  attended 

by  Madhavya. 

Cham.  [ Looking  at  the  king.]  Ah!  how  majeftick  are  noble  forms  in 
every  habiliment ! — Our  prince,  even  in  the  garb  of  affliction,  is  a ve- 
nerable objeCt. — Though  he  has  abandoned  pleafure,  ornaments,  and 
bufinefs ; though  he  is  become  fo  thin,  that  his  golden  bracelet  falls 
loofened  even  down  to  his  wrift  ; though  his  lips  are  parched  with  the 
heat  of  his  fighs,  and  his  eyes  are  fixed  open  by  long  forrow  and  want 
of  fleep,  yet  am  I dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  virtue  which  beams  in  his 
countenance  like  a diamond  exquifitely  polifhed. 

Mifr.  [AJide , gazing  on  Dufhmanta.]  With  good  reafon  is  my  beloved 
Sacontala,  though  difgraced  and  rejected,  heavily  oppreffed  with  grief 
through  the  abfence  of  this  youth. 

Dujhm.  [Advancing flowly,  in  deep  meditation .]  When  my  darling  with 
an  antelope’s  eyes  would  have  reminded  me  of  our  love,  I was  afiuredly 
(lumbering ; but  excefs  of  mifery  has  awakened  me. 

Mifr.  [ Afde .]  The  charming  girl  will  at  laft  be  happy. 
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Mddh.  [Afided]  This  monarch  of  ours  is  caught  again  in  the  gale  of 
affeCtion ; and  I hardly  know  a remedy  for  his  illnefs. 

Cham . [ Approaching  Dufhmanta.]  May  the  king  be  victorious  ! — 
Let  him  furvey  yon  fine  woodland,  thefe  cool  walks,  and  this  blooming 
garden  ; where  he  may  repofe  with  pleafure  on  banks  of  delight. 

Dujhm.  [ Not  attending  to  him].  Warder,  inform  the  chief  minifter  in 
my  name,  that  having  refolved  on  a long  abfence  from  the  city,  I do  not 
mean  to  fit  for  fome  time  in  the  tribunal ; but  let  him  write  and  difpatch 
to  me  all  the  cafes  that  may  arife  among  my  fubjeCts. 

Ward.  As  the  king  commands.  [He  goes  out. 

Dujhm.  \JTo  the  Chamberlain.]  And  thou,  Parvatayana,  negleCt  not 
thy  ftated  bufinefs. 

Cham.  By  no  means.  [ He  goes  out. 

Mddh.  You  have  not  left  a fly  in  the  garden. — Amufe  yourfelf  now 
in  this  retreat,  which  feems  pleafed  with  the  departure  of  the  dewy 
feafon. 

Dujhm.  O Madhavya,  when  perfons  accufed  of  great  offences  prove 

wholly  innocent,  fee  how  their  accufers  are  punifhed  ! A phrenfy 

obftruCted  my  remembrance  of  any  former  love  for  the  daughter  of  the 
fage  ; and  now  the  heart-born  god,  who  delights  in  giving  pain,  has 
fixed  in  his  bow-ftring  a new  fhaft  pointed  with  the  bloffom  of  an 
Amra.— - — The  fatal  ring  having  reftored  my  memory,  fee  me  deplore 
with  tears  of  repentance  the  lofs  of  my  beft  beloved,  whom  I rejected 
without  caufe  ; fee  me  overwhelmed  with  forrow,  even  while  the  return 
of  fpring  fills  the  hearts  of  all  others  with  pleafure. 

Mddh.  Be  ftill,  my  friend,  whilft  I break  Love’s  arrows  with  my  ftaff. 

[He  Jtrikes  off  fome  fowers  from  an  Amra  tree. 

Dufhm.  [Meditating.]  Yes,  I acknowledge  the  fupreme  power  of  Brah- 
ma.  [To  Madhavya.]  Where  now,  my  friend,  fhall  I fit  and  recreate 

my  fight  with  the  flender  fhrubs  which  bear  a faint  refemblance  to  the 
fhape  of  Sacontala  ? 

Mddh.  You  will  foon  fee  the  damfel  fkilled  in  painting,  whom  you  in- 
formed 
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formed  that  you  would  fpend  the  forenoon  in  yon  bower  of  Madhavi 
creepers  ; and  fhe  will  bring  the  queen’s  picture  which  you  commanded 
her  to  draw. 

Dujhm.  My  foul  will  be  delighted  even  by  her  picture. Show  the 

way  to  the  bower. 

Madh.  This  way,  my  friend. [They  both  advance , Mifracesi  fol- 

lowing them.] — The  arbour  of  twining  Madhavis,  embellifhed  with  frag- 
ments of  ftone  like  bright  gems,  appears  by  its  pleafantnefs,  though  with- 
out a voice,  to  bid  thee  welcome. Let  us  enter  it,  and  be  feated. 

[They  both  ft  down  in  the  bower. 

Mifr.  [Afde.]  From  behind  thefe  branchy  Ihrubs  I fhall  behold  the 

picture  of  my  Sacontala. 1 will  afterwards  haften  to  report  the  fincere 

affection  of  her  hufband.  [She  conceals  herfelf. 

Dufj/n.  [Sighing.]  O my  approved  friend,  the  whole  adventure  of  the 
hermitage  is  now  frefh  in  my  memory. — I informed  you  how  deeply 
I was  affedted  by  the  firft  fight  of  the  damfel ; but  when  fhe  was  rejected 
by  me  you  were  not  prefent. — Her  name  was  often  repeated  by  me  (how, 
indeed,  fhould  it  not  ?)  in  our  converfation. — What ! haft  thou  forgotten, 
as  I had,  the  wrhole  ftory  ? 

Mifr.  [Afde.]  The  fovereigns  of  the  world  muft  not,  I find,  be  left  an 
inftant  without  the  objedts  of  their  love.  -*■ 

Madh.  Oh,  no  : I have  not  forgotten  it ; but  at  the  end  of  our  difcourfe 
you  aflured  me  that  your  love  tale  was  invented  folely  for  your  diver- 
fion  ; and  this,  in  the  fimplicity  of  my  heart,  I believed. — Some  great 
'event  feems  in  all  this  affair  to  be  predeftined  in  heaveu. 

Mifr.  [Afde.]  Nothing  is  more  true. 

Dujhm . [Having  meditated.]  O ! my  friend,  fuggeft  feme  relief  for  my 

torment. 

Madh.  What  new  pain  torments  you  ? Virtuous  men  fhould  never  be 
thus  afflidted  : the  moft  violent  wind  fhakes  not  mountains. 

Dufm.  When  I refled:  on  the  fituation  of  your  friend  Sacontala, 
who  muft  now  be  greatly  affedted  by  my  defertion  of  her,  I am  without 

comfort. 
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comfort. — She  made  an  attempt  to  follow  the  Brahmens  and  the  matron : 
Stay,  faid  the  fage’s  pupil,  who  was  revered  as  the  fageliimfelf ; Stay,  faid 
he,  with  a loud  voice.  Then  once  more  fhe  fixed  on  me,  who  had  be- 
trayed her,  that  celeftial  face,  then  bedewed  with  gufhing  tears ; and  the. 
bare  idea  of  her  pain  burns  me  like  an  envenomed  javelin. 

MiJ'r.  [AJide.]  How  he  afflidts  himfelf ! I really  fympathize  with  him. 

Madh.  Surely  fome  inhabitant  of  the  heavens  mull  have  wafted  her  to 
his  manfion. 

Dujhm.  No  ; what  male  divinity  would  have  taken  the  pains  to  carry 
off  a wife  fo  firmly  attached  to  her  lord  ? Menaca,  the  nymph  of  Swerga, 
gave  her  birth  ; and  fome  of  her  attendant  nymphs  have,  I imagine,  con- 
cealed her  at  the  defire  of  her  mother. 

MiJ'r.  [ AJide.]  To  rejedt  Sacontala  was,  no  doubt,  the  effedt  of  a deli- 
rium, not  the  adt  of  a waking  man. 

Madh.  If  it  be  thus,  you  will  foon  meet  her  again. 

Dujm.  Alas  ! why  do  you  think  fo  ? 

Madh.  Becaufe  no  father  and  mother  can  long  endure  to  fee  their 
daughter  deprived  of  her  hufband. 

Dujhm.  Was  it  fleep  that  impaired  my  memory?  Was  it  delufion  ? 
Was  it  an  error  of  my  judgement  ? Or  was  it  the  deftined  reward  of  my 
bad  adtions  ? Whatever  it  was,  I am  fenfible  that,  until  Sacontala  return 
to  thefe  arms,  I fhall  be  plunged  in  the  abyfs  of  afflidtion. 

Madh.  Do  not  defpair : the  fatal  ring  is  itfelf  an  example  that  the  loft 
may  be  found. — Events  which  were  foredoomed  by  Heaven  muft  not  be 
lamented. 

Dujhm.  [ Looking  at  his  ring.]  The  fate  of  this  ring,  now  fallen  from  a 
Ration  which  it  will  not  eafily  regain,  I may  at  leaft  deplore. — O gem, 
thou  art  removed  from  the  foft  finger,  beautiful  with  ruddy  tips,  on  which 
a place  had  been  affigned  thee ; and,  minute  as  thou  art,  thy  bad  qualities 
appear  from  the  fimilarity  of  thy  punifhment  to  mine. 

Mifr.  \ AJide.]  Had  it  found  a way  to  any  other  hand  its  lot  would 

have 
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have  been  truly  deplorable. — — O Menaca,  how  wouldft  thou  be  de- 
lighted with  the  converfation  which  gratifies  my  ears  ! 

Madh.  Let  me  know,  I pray,  by  what  means  the  ring  obtained  a place 
on  the  finger  of  Sacontala. 

Dujhm.  You  lhall  know,  my  friend. — When  I was  coming  from  the 
holy  foreft  to  my  capital,  my  beloved,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  thus  ad- 
drelfed  me  : “ How  long  will  the  fon  of  my  lord  keep  me  in  his  remem- 
“ brance  ?” 

Madh.  Well ; what  then  ? 

Dujhm.  Then,  fixing  this  ring  on  her  lovely  finger,  I thus  anfwered : 
“ Repeat  each  day  one  of  the  three  fyllables  engraved  on  this  gem ; and 
“ before  thou  haft  fpelled  the  word  Dufhmanta,  one  of  my  nobleft  of- 
“ ficers  fhall  attend  thee,  and  conduct  my  darling  to  her  palace.” — Yet 
I forgot,  I deferted  her  in  my  phrenfy. 

Mifr.  [Afde.]  A charming  interval  of  three  days  was  fixed  between 
their  feparation  and  their  meeting,  which  the  will  of  Brahma  rendered 
unhappy. 

Madh.  But  how  came  the  ring  to  enter,  like  a hook,  into  the  mouth 
of  a carp  ? 

Duflom.  When  my  beloved  was  lifting  water  to  her  head  in  the  pool 
of  Sachitirt’ha,  the  ring  muft  have  dropped  unfeen. 

Madh.  It  is  very  probable. 

Mifr.  [Afde].  Oh  ! it  was  thence  that  the  king,  who  fears  nothing  but 
injuftice,  doubted  the  reality  of  his  marriage ; but  how,  I wonder,  could 
his  memory  be  connected  with  a ring  ? 

Dufom.  I am  really  angry  with  this  gem. 

Madh.  [Laughing.]  So  am  I with  this  ftaff. 

Dufom.  Why  fo,  Madhavya  ? 

Madh.  Becaufe  it  prefumes  to  be  fo  ftraight  when  I am  fo  crooked. — 
Impertinent  ftick  ! 

Dujhm.  [Not  attending  to  him.]  How,  O ring,  couldft  thou  leave  that 
hand  adorned  with  foft  long  fingers,  and  fall  into  a pool  decked  only  with 
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water  lilies  ? — The  anfwer  is  obvious : thou  art  irrational. — But  how 
could  I,  who  was  born  with  a reafonable  foul,  defert  my  only  beloved  ? 

Mifr.  [Afde.]  He  anticipates  my  remark. 

Madh.  [Afide.~\  So  ; I muft  wait  here  during  his  meditations,  and 
perifh  with  hunger. 

Dujhm.  O my  darling,  whom  I treated  with  difrefpeCt,  and  forfook 
without  reafon,  when  will  this  traitor,  whofe  heart  is  deeply  Rung  with 
repentant  forrow,  be  once  more  blefled  with  a fight  of  thee  ? 

A Damfel  enters  with  a picture. 

Damf.  Great  king,  the  picture  is  finifhed.  [ Holding  it  before  him. 

Dujhm . [Gazing  on  it.~\  Yes  ; that  is  her  face  ; thofe  are  her  beautiful 
eyes  ; thofe  her  lips  embellifhed  with  fmiles,  and  furpaffing  the  red  luftre 
of  the  Carcandhu  fruit  : her  mouth  feems,  though  painted,  to  fpeak,  and 
her  countenance  darts  beams  of  affection  blended  with  a variety  of  melt- 
ing tints. 

Madh . Truly,  my  friend,  it  is  a picture  fweet  as  love  itfelf : my  eye 
glides  up  and  down  to  feaft  on  every  particle  of  it  ; and  it  gives  me  as 
much  delight  as  if  I were  actually  converfing  with  the  living  Sacontala. 

Mifr.  [ Afde.~\  An  exquifite  piece  of  painting  ! My  beloved  friend 

feems  to  ftand  before  my  eyes. 

Dujhm.  Yet  the  picture  is  infinitely  below  the  original ; and  my  warm 
fancy,  by  fupplying  its  imperfections,  reprefents,  in  fome  degree,  the  love- 
linefs  of  my  darling. 

Mifr.  [Afde.^\  His  ideas  are  fuitable  to  his  exceflave  love  and  fevere 
penitence. 

Dufim.  [Sighing."]  Alas  ! I rejected  her  when  the  lately  approached 
me,  and  now  I do  homage  to  her  picture  ; like  a traveller  who  negli- 
gently paffes  by  a clear  and  full  rivulet,  and  foon  ardently  thirfts  for  a 
falfe  appearance  of  water  on  the  fandy  defert. 

Madh.  There  are  fo  many  female  figures  on  this  canvas,  that  I cannot 
well  diftinguifh  the  lady  Sacontala. 

Mifr. 
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Mijr.  [AJide.]  The  old  man  is  ignorant  of  her  tranfcendent  beauty  ; 
her  eyes,  which  fafcinated  the  foul  of  his  prince,  never  fparkled,  I fup- 
pofe,  on  Madhavya. 

Dujhm.  Which  of  the  figures  do  you  conceive  intended  for  the  queen  ? 

Madh.  [ Examining  the  pidlure.]  It  is  fhe,  I imagine,  who  looks  a little 
fatigued  ; with  the  firing  of  her  veil  rather  loole  ; the  flender  ftalks  of 
her  arms  falling  languidly  ; a few  bright  drops  on  her  face,  and  fome 
flowers  dropping  from  her  untied  locks.  Th  1 muft  be  the  queen  ; and 
the  reft,  I fuppofe,  are. her  damfels. 

Dujhm.  You  judge  well  ; but  my  affe&ion  requires  fomething  more 
in  the  piece.  Befides,  through  fome  defeat  in,  the  colouring,  a tear  feems. 
trickling  down  her  cheek,  which  ill  fuits  the  ftate  in  which  I defined  to 

fee  her  painted. [To  the  Damfel.\ — The  pidture,  O Chaturica,  is  un- 

finifhed.— — Go  back  to  the  painting  room  and  bring  the  implements  of 
thy  art. 

Damf.  Kind  Madhavya,  hold  the  pidture  while  I obey  the  king. 

DuJJm.  No  ; I will  hold  it. 

• [ He  takes  the  picture  j and  the  Damfel  goes  out. 

Madh.  What  elfe  is  to  be -painted  ? 

Mifr.  [. AJided]  He  defires, *1  prefume,  to  add  all  thofe  circumftances 
which  became  the  fituation  of  his  beloved  in  the  hermitage. 

DuJJim.  In  this  landfcape,  my  friend,  I wifh  to  fee  reprefented  the  river 
Malini,  with  fome  amorous  Flamingos  on  ils  green  margin  ; farther  back 
muft  appear  fome  hills  near  the  mountain.  Himalaya,  furrounded  with 
herds  of  Chamaras  ; and  in  the  foreground,  a dark  fpreading  tree,  with 
fome  mantles  of  woven  bark  fufpended  on  its  branches  to  be  dried  by  the 
funbeams ; while  a pair  of  black  antelopes  couch  in  its  {hade,  and  the 
female  gently  rubs  her  beautiful  forehead  on  the  horn  of  the  male. 

Madh.  Add  what  you  pleafe  ; but,  in  my  judgement,  the  vacant  places 
Ihould  be  filled  with  old  hermits,  bent,  like  me,  towards  the  ground. 

DuJ/jm.  [ Not  attending  to  him,]  Oh  ! I had  forgotten  that  my  beloved 
• • 
herfelf  muft  have  fome  new  ornaments. 
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Madh.  What,  I pray  ? 

Mifr.  \_AJide.~\  Such,  no  doubt,  as  become  a cfamfel  bred  in  a foreft. 

Dujht/i , The  artid  had  omitted  a Siriflia  flower  with  its  peduncle  fixed 
behind  her  foft  ear,  and  its  filaments  waving  over  part  of  her  cheek ; and 
between  her  breads  muft  be  placed  a knot  of  delicate  fibres,  from  the 
dalks  of  water  lilies,  like  the  rays  of  an  autumnal  moon. 

Madh.  Why  does  the  queen  cover  part  of  her  face,  as  if  fhe  was  afraid 
of  fomething,  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  that  glow  like  the  flowers  of 
the  Cuvalaya  ? — Oh  ! I now  perceive  an  impudent  bee,  that  thief  of 
odours,  who  feems  eager  to  fip  honey  from  the  lotos  of  her  mouth. 

Dujhm.  A bee  ! drive  off  the  importunate  infeCt.  • 

Madh.  The  king  has  fupreme  power  over  all  offenders. 

Dujhm.  O male  bee,  who  approached*  the  lovely  inhabitants  of  a 
flowery  grove,  why  dod  thou  expofe  thyfelf  to  the  pain  of  being  re- 
jected ? — See  where  thy  female  fits  on  a bloffom,  and,  though  thirdy, 
waits  for  thy  return : without  thee  fhe  will  not  tade  its  neCtar. 

Mifr.  [AJide.]  A wild,  but  apt,  addrefs  ! 

Madh.  The  perfidy  of  male  bees  is  proverbial.  . 

Dujhm.  [ Angrily .]  Shouldd  thou  touch,  O bee,  the  lip  of  my  darting, 

ruddy  as  a frefh  leaf  on  which  no  wind  ,has  yet  breathed,  a lip  from 

0 

which  I drank  fweetnefs  in  the  banquet  of  love,  thou  fhalt,  by-  my  order, 
be  imprifoned  in  the  center  of  a lotos. Dod  thou  dill  difobey  me  ? 

Madh.  How  can  he  fail  to  obey,  fince  you  denounce  fo  fevere.  a 
punifhment  ? — [ AJide , laughing .] — He  is  dark  mad  with  love  and  afflic- 
tion j whild  I,  by  keeping  him  company,  fhall  be  as  mad  as  he  without 
either. 

Dujhm.  After  my  pofitive  injunction,  art  thou  dill  unmoved  ? 

Mifr.  [AJide. \ How  does  excefs  of  paflion  alter  even  the  wife  ! 

Madh.  Why,  my  friend,  it  is  only  a painted  bee. 

Mifr.  [Afde.~\  Oh  ! I perceive  his  midake : it  fhows  the  perfection  of 
the  art.  But  why  does  he  continue  mufing  ? * 

Dujhm.  What  iff-natured  remark  was  that  ? — Whild  "I  am  enjoying 

•the 
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the  rapture  of  beholding  her  to  whom  my  foul  is  attached,  thou,  cruel 
remembrancer,  telleft  me  that  it  is  only  a picture. — [Weeping.] 

Mifr.  [ Afide .]  Such  are  the  woes  of  a feparated  lover!  He  is  on  all 
fides  entangled  in  forrow.  0 * 

Dujbm.  Why  do  I thus  indulge  unremitted  grief?  That  intercourfe 
with  my  darling  which  dreams  would  give,  is  prevented  by  my  con- 
tinued inability  to  repofe  ; and  my  tears  will  not  fuffer  me  to  view  her 
diftinftly  even  in  this 'picture. 

Mifr.  [ Afde. ] His  mifery  acquits  him  entirely  of  having  deferted  her 
in  his  perfe&  fenfes.  • 

The  Damfel  re-enters.  * 

Damf.  As  I was  advancing,  O king,  with  my  box  of  pencils  and 
colours 

Dujhm.  [Hafily.]  What  happened  ? 

Damf.  It  was  forcibly  feized  by  the  queen  Vafumati,  whom  her  maid 

Pingalica  had  apprifed  of  my  errand  ; and  fhe  faid  : “ I will  myfelf  de- 

'*  liver  the  cafket  to  the  fon  of  my  lord.” 

* # • . . 
Madh.  How  came  you  to  be  releafed  ? 

Damf.  While  the  queen’s  maid  was  difengaging  the  fkirt  of  her 
mantle,  which  had  been  caught  by  the’  branch  of  a thorny  fhrub,  I ftole 
away. 

Dujhm.  Friend  Madhavya,  my  greaj  attention  to  Vafumati  has  made 
her  arrogant ; and  fhe  will  foon  be  here : be  it  your  care  to  conceal  the 

picture. 

Madh.  [. Afide .]  I wifh  you  would  conceal  it  yourfelf. [He  takes 

the  picture , and  rifes .] [Aloud.'] — If,  indeed,  you  will  difentangle  me 

from  the  net  of  your  fecret  apartments,  to  which  I am'  confined,  and 
fuffer  me  to  dwell  on-  the  wall  Meghach’handa  which  encircles  them,  I 
will  hide  the  picture  in  a place  where  none  fhall  fee  it  but  pigeons. 

[He  goes  out. 
Mifr. 
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Mifr.  [Afde]  How  honourably  he  keepa  his  former  engagements, 
though  his  heart  be  now  fixed  on  another  object ! 


• 'A  Warder  enters  'with  a leaf. 

Ward.  May  the  king*  profper  ! • 

Dujhm.  Warder,  haft  thou  lately  feen  the  queen  Vafumati  ? 

Ward.  I met  her,  O king;  but  wfien  ihe  perceived  the  leaf  in  my 
hand,  fhe  retired. 

Dufim,  The  queen  diftinguifhes  time : {he  would  not  impede  my  pub- 
lick  bufinefs. 

• «...  * 

Ward.  The  chief  minifter  fends  this  meffage  : “ I have  carefully  ftated 
“ a cafe  which  has  arifen  in  the  city,  and  accurately  committed  it  to 
0 “ writing  : let  the  king  deign  to  confider  it.” 

Dujhm.  Give  me  the  leaf. [Receiving  it>  and  reading .] “ Be  it 

t#  prefented  at  the  foot  of  the  king,  that  a merchant  named  Dhana- 
“ vriddhi,  who  had  extenfive  commerce  at  fea,  was  loft  in  a*  late  fhip- 
C(  wreck : he  had  no  child  born ; and  has  left  a fortune  of  many  millions, 

“ which  belong,  if  the  king  commands,  to  the  royal  treafury.” [ With 

for  row.] — Oh  ! how  great  a misfortune  4 is  *6  die  childlefs ! Yet  with 
his  affluence  he  muft  have-  had  many  wives  : — let  an  inquiry  be  made 
whether  any  one  of  them  is  pregnant. 

Ward.  I have  heard  that  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  an  excellent  man, 
named  Sacetaca,  has  already  performed  the  ceremonies  ufual  on  pregnancy. 

Dujhm.  The  child,  though  unborn,  has  a title  to  his  father’s  property.  ' 
Go  : bid  the  minifter  make  my  judgement  publick. 

Ward.  I obey.  0 [ Going. 

Dujhm.  Stay  a while.  - — ■ — 

Ward.  [ Returning .]  I am  here.  * 

Dufom.  Whether  he  had  or  had  not  left  offspring,  the  eftate  Ihould 

not  have  been  forfeited. Let  it  be  proclaimed,  that  whatever  kinfman 

any  one  of  my  fubje&s  may  lofe,  Duftimanta  (excepting  always  the  cafe 

of 
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of  forfeiture  for  crimes)  will  fupply,  in  tender  affe&ion,  the  place  of  that 
kinfman. 

Ward*  The  proclamation  fhall  be.  made. [He  goes  out. 

[Dufhmanta  continues  meditating.'] 

• Re-enter  Warder. 

O king  ! the  royal  decree,  which  proves  that  your  virtues  are  awake  after 

• a long  fl umber,  was  heard  with  burfts  of  applaufe. 

• , 

Dufjm.  [Sighing  deeply.]  When  an  illuftrious  man  dies,  ajas,  without 
an  heir,  his  eftate  goes  to  a ftranger ; and  fuch  will  be  the  fate  of  all  .the 
wealth  accumulated  by  the  fons  of  Puru.’  . 

Ward.  Heaven  avert  the  calamity  ! [ Goes  out. 

DUjhm.  Wo  is  me  ! I am  ftripped  of  all  the  felicity  which  I once  en- 
joyed. 

Mifr.  [ Afide.  ] How  his  heart  dwells  on  the  idea  of  his  beloved  I 
Dufhm.  My  lawful  wife,  whom  I bafely  deferted,  remains  fixed  in  my 
foul : fhe  would  have  been  the  glory  of  my  family,  and  might  have  pro- 
duced a fon  brilliant  as  the  richeft  fruit  of  the  teeming  earth. 

Mifr.  [ Afide .]  She*  is  not  forfaken  by  all  ; apd  foon,  I truft,  will  be 
thine. 

JDamf.  [Afde.]  What  a change  has  the  minifter"  made  in  the  king  by 
fending  him  that  mifchievous  leaf!  Behold,  he  is  deluged  with  tears. 

Duftm.  Ah  me  ! the  departed  fouls  of  my  anceftors,  who  claim  a fhare. 
in  the  funeral  cake>  which  I have  no  fon  to  offer,  are  apprehenfive  of 
lofing  their  due  honour,  when  Dufhmanta  fhall  be  no  more  on  earth  : 

who  then,  alas,  will  perform  in  our  family  thofe  obfequies  which 

the  Veda  prefcribes  ? My  forefathers  muft  drink,  inftead  of  a pure 

libation,  this  flood  of  tears,  the  only  offering  which  a man  who  dies  child- 
Iefs  can  make  them.  [ Weeping . 

Mifr.  [Afide.]  Such  a veil  obfcures  the  kingTs  eyes, -that  he  thinks  it 
total  darknefs,  though,  a lamp  be  now  fhining  brightly. 

Damf 
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Dam/.  Afflict  not  yourfelf  immoderately : our  lord-  is  young ; and 
when  Tons  illuftrious  as  himfelf  lhall  be  born  of  other  queens,  his  ancef- 
tors  will  be  redeemed  from  their  offences  committed  here  below. 

Dujhm.  [With  agony. J The  race  of  Puru,  which  has  hitherto  been 
fruitful  and  unblemifhed,  ends  in  me  ; as  the  river  Serefwati  difappears 
in  a region  unworthy  of  her  divine  ftream.  [He  faints. 

*Damf.  Let  the  king  refume  confidence.—  ’[She  J'upports  him. 

Mifr.  [ Ajide .]  Shall  I reft  ore  him  ? No  ; he  will  fpeedily  be  roufed — 
I heard  the  nymph  Devajanani  confoling  Sacontala  in  thefe  words : “ As 
“ the  gods  delight  in  their  portion  of  facrifices,  thus  wilt  thou  fo’on’be 
“ delighted  by  the  love  of  thy  hufband.”  I go,  therefore,  to  raife  her 
lpirits,  and  pleafe  jny  friend  Me’naca  with  an  account  of  his  virtues  and 
his  affection.  . [She  rifes  aloft  and  difappears. 

Behind  the  fcenes.  A Brahmen  muft  not  be  (lain : fave  the  life  of  a 
Brahmen. 

Dujhm.  [Reviving  and  lifening.]  Hah  ! was  not  that  the  plaintive 
voice  of  Madhavya  ? 

Damf.  He  has  probably  been  caught  with  the  pi&ure  in  his  hand  by 
Ping’alica  and  the  other  maids. 

Dujhm.  Go,  Chaturifa,  and  reprove  the  queen  in  my  name  for  not 
reflraining  her  fervants. 

Damf.  As  the  king’ commands.  [She  goes  out. 

< Again  behind  the  fcenes.  I am  a Brahmen,  and  muft  not  be  put  to  death. 

. Dujhm.  It  is  manifeftly  fome  Brahmen  in  great  danger. Hola ! 

who  is  there  ? 


The  old  Chamberlain  enters. 

Cham.  What  is  tfie  king’s  pleafure  ? 

Dujhm.  Inquire  why  the  faint-hearted  Madhavya  cries  out  fo  piteoufly. 
Cham.  I will  know  in  an  inftant.  .[He  goes  out , and  returns  trembling. 
Dufjm.  Is  there  any  alarm,  Parvatayana  ? 

Cham.  Alarm  enough ! 

Dujhm » 
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Dufim.  What  caufes  thy  tremour  ? — Thus  do  men  tremble  through 
ag<! : fear  fhakes  the  old  man’s  body,  as  the  breeze  agitates  the  leaves  of 
the  Pippala.  * 1 

CbSm.  Oh  ! deliver  thy  friend. 

Dufim.  Deliver  him  ! from  what  ? 

Cham.  From  diftrefs  and  danger. 

Dufim.  Speak  more  plainly. 

Cham . The  wall  which  looks  to  all  quarters  of  the  heavens,  and  is 
named,  from  the  clouds  which  cover  it,  Meghach’handa — 1 — 

Dufijm.  What  of  that  ? . 

Cham.  From  the  fummit  of  that  wall,  the  pinnacle  of  which  is  hardly 
attainable  even  by  the  blue-necked  pigeons,  an  evil  being,  invifible  to 
human  eyes,  has  violently  carried  away  the  friend  of  your  childhood. 

Dufim.  [Starting  up  haftily.}  What ! are  even  my  fecret  apartments 
infefted  by  fupernatural  agents  ? — Royalty  is  ever  fiibjedted  to  moleftation. 
— A king  knows  not  even  the  mifehiefs  which  his  own  negligence  daily 
and  hourly  occafions : — how  then  fhould  he  know  what  path  his  people 
are  treading ; and  how  fhould  he  correct  their  manners  when  his  own 
are  uncorredted  ? 

Behind  the  feenes.  Oh,  help  ! Oh,  releafe  me. 

Dufiniy  [Lifiening  and  advancing. ] Fear  not,  my  friend,  fear  no- 
thing— 

Behind  the  feenes.  Not  fear,  when  a monfter  has  caught  me  by  the 
nape  of  my  neck,  and  means  to  fnap  my  backbone  as  he  would  fnap.  a 
fugar-cane ! . . 

Dufim.  [Darting  his  eyes  round.}  Hola  ! my  bow— - — 

• • 

• • 

A Warder  enters  with  the  king's  bow  and  quiver. 

Ward.  Here  are  our  great  hero’s  arms. 

[Dufhmanta  takes  his  bow  and  an  arrow . 

Behind  the  feenes.  Here  I ftand ; and,  thirfting  for  thy  frefh  blood, 

will 
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will  flay  thee  ftruggling  as  a tyger  flays  a calf. Where  now  is  thy 

• » 

protestor,  Dufhmanta,  who  grafps  his  bow  to  defend  the  oppreffed  ? 

DuJJom.  \JVrathfully.]  The  demon  names  me  with  defiance. — Stay, 
thou  bafefl  of  monflers. — Here  am  I,  and  thou  fhalt  not  long  ejfift. — 
[Raijing  bis  bow.] — Show  the  way,  Parvatayana,  to  the  flairs  of  the 
terrace. 

Cba?n.  This  way,  great  king! *•  \_All  go  out  hajiily. 

mCEhe  Scene  changes  to  a broad  Terrace. 

. 

• • , 
Enter  Dufhmanta. 

Thifhm ..  [ Looking  round.]  Ah  ! the  place  is  deferted.’* 

Behind  the  fcenes.  Save  me,  oh  ! fave  me. — I fee  thee,  my  friend,  but 
thou  canfl  not  difcern  me,  who,  like  a moufe  in  the  claws  of  a cat, 
have  no  hope  of  life.  * * 

Dujiom.  But  this  arrow  fhall  diflinguifh  thee  from  thy  foe,  in  fpight  of 

the  lMgick  which  renders  thee  invifible.' Madhavya,  Hand  firm ; 

and  thou,  blood-thirfly  fiend,  think  not  of  deflroying  him  whom.  I love 
and  will  protect — See,  I thus  fix  a fhaft  which  lhall  pierce  thee,  who  de- 
fervefl  death,  and  fhall  fave  a Brahmen  who  deferves  long  life ; as  the 
celeflial  bird  Tips  the  milk,  and  leaves  the  water  which  has  been  mingled 
with  it.  * \_He  draws  the  bowjiring . 

Enter  Matali  and  Madhavya. 

Mat . The  god  Indra  has  deflined  evil  demoijs  to  fall  by  thy  fhafts : 
againft  them  let  thy  bow  be  drawn,  and  call  on  thy  friends  eyes'  bright 
with  affe&ion. 

m • 

DuJJjm.  [AJioniJioed \ giving  back  his  arms.]  Oh!  Matali,  welcome;  I 
greet  the  driver  of  Indra’s  car. 

Mddh.  What ! this  cutthroat  was  putting  me  to  death,  and  thou  greeted: 
him  with  a kind  welcome  ! 


•*  Mat. 
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Mat.  [Smiting.]  O king,  live  long  and  conquer!  Hear  on  what 
errand  I am  difpatched  by  the  ruler  of  the  firmament. 

DuJJm.  I am  humbly  attentive. 

Mat.  There  is  a race  of  Danavas,  the  children  of  Calanemi,  whom  it  is 

found  hard  to  lubdue — 

DuJJm.  This  I have  heard  already  from  Nared. 

Mat.  The  god  with  an  hundred  facrifices,  unable  to  quell  that  gigan- 
tick  race,  commiflions  thee,  his  approved  friend,  to  aflail  them  in  the 
front  of  battle  ; as  the  fun  with  feven  fteeds  defpairs  of  overcoming  the 
dark  legions  of  night,  and  gives  way  to  the  moon,  who  eafily  fcatters 
them.  Mount,  therefore,  with  me,  the  car  of  Indra,  and,  grafping  thy 
bow,  advance  to  aflured  victory. 

Dujhm.  Such  a mark  of  diftindtion  from  the  prince  of  good  genii 
honours  me  highly ; but  fay  why  you  treated  fo  roughly  my  poor  friend 
Madhavya. 

Mat.  Perceiving  that,  for  fome-  reafon  or  another,  you  were  grievoufly 
afflidted,  I was  defirous  to  roufe  your  fpirits  by  provoking  you  to  wrath. 
— The  fire  blazes  when  wood  is  thrown  on  it ; the  ferpent,  when  pro- 
voked, darts  his  head  againft  the  affailant ; and  a man  capable  of  acquir- 
ing glory,  exerts  himfelf  when  his  courage  is  excited. 

DuJJm.  [To  Madhavya.]  My  friend,  the  command  of  Divefpetir  muft 
inftantly  be  obeyed : go,  therefore,  and  carry  the  intelligence  to  my 
chief  minifter;  faying  to  him  in  my  name:  “ Let  thy  wifdom  fecure 
M my  people  from  danger  while  this  braced  bow  has  a different  employ- 
“ ment.” 

Mddh.  I obey ; but  wifh  it  could  have  been  employed  without  affift- 
ince  from  my  terror.  [He  goes  out. 

Mat.  Afcend,  great  king. 

fDufhmanta  afcends , and  Matali  drives  off  the  car. 
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ACT  VII. 


Dufhmanta  •with  Matali  in  the  car  of  Indra,  fuppofed  to  be  above  the  clouds . 


Duf  manta. 


I AM  fenfible,  O Matali,  that,  for  having  executed  the  commiflion  which 
Indra  gave  me,  I deferved  not  fuch  a profufion  of  honours. 

Mat.  Neither  of  you  is  fatisfied.  You  who  have  conferred  fo  great  a 
benefit  on  the  god  of  thunder,  confider  it  as  a trifling  aCt  of  devotion  ; 
whilft  he  reckons  not  all  his  kindnefs  equal  to  the  benefit  conferred. 

Dufhm.  There  is  no  comparifon  between  the  fervice  and  the  reward. — 
He  furpaffed  my  warmeft  expectation,  when,  before  he  difmiffed  me,  he 
made  me  fit  on  half  of  his  throne,  thus  exalting  me  before  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Empyreum  ; and  fmiling  to  fee  his  fon  Jayanta,  who  flood  near 
him,  ambitious  of  the  fame  honour,  perfumed  my  bofom  with  eflence  of 
heavenly  fandal  wood,  throwing  over  my  neck  a garland  of  flowers  blown 
in  paradife. 

Mat.  O king,  you  deferve  all  imaginable  rewards  from  the  fovereign 
of  good  genii ; whofe  empyreal  feats  have  twice  been  difentangled  from 
the  thorns  of  Danu’s  race ; formerly  by  the  claws  of  the  man-lion,  and 
lately  by  thy  unerring  fhafts. 

Dujhm . My  victory  proceeded  wholly  from  the  aufpices  of  the  god; 
as  on  earth,  when  fervants  profper  in  great  enterprifes,  they  owe  their  fuc- 
cefs  to  the  magnificence  of  their  lords. — *— Could  Arun  difpel  the  fhades 

of 
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of  night  if  the  deity  with  a thoufand  beams  had  not  placed  him  before  the 
car  of  day  ? 

Mat.  That  cafe,  indeed,  is  parallel. — [Driving  Jlowly.] — See,  O king, 
the  full  exaltation  of  thy  glory,  which  now  rides  on  the  back  of  heaven  ! 
The  delighted  genii  have  been  collecting,  among  the  trees  of  life,  thofe 
crimfon  and  azure  dyes,  with  which  the  celeftial  damfels  tinge  their  beau- 
tiful feet ; and  they  now  are  writing  thy  actions  in  verfes  worthy  of  divine 
melodv. 

J 

Dujhm.  \_ModeJlly.]  In  my  tranfport,  O Matali,  after  the  rout  of  the 
giants,  this  wonderful  place  had  efcaped  my  notice. — In  what  path  of  the 
winds  are  we  now  journeying  ? 

Mat.  This  is  the  way  which  leads  along  the  triple  river,  heaven’s 
brighteft  ornament,  and  caufes  yon  luminaries  to  roll  in  a circle  with  dif- 
fufed  beams  : it  is  the  courfe  of  a gentle  breeze  which  fupports  the  floating 
forms  of  the  gods  ; and  this  path  was  the  fecond  ftep  of  Vifhnu,  when  he 
confounded  the  proud  Vali. 

Dujhm.  My  internal  foul,  which  ads  by  exterior  organs,  is  filled  by  the 

fight  with  a charming  complacency. [Looking  at  the  wheels.] — We  are 

now  pafling,  I guefs,  through  the  region  of  clouds. 

Mat.  Whence  do  you  form  that  conjedure  ? 

Dujhm.  The  car  itfelf  inftruds  me  that  we  are  moving  over  clouds  preg- 
nant with  fhowers  ; for  the  circumference  of  its  wheels  difperfes  pellucid 
water  ; the  horfes  of  Indra  fparkle  with  lightning ; and  I now  fee  the 
warbling  Chatacas  defcend  from  their  nefts  on  the  fummits  of  moun- 
tains. 

Mat.  It  is  even  fo  ; and  in  another  moment  you  will  be  in  the  country 
which  you  govern. 

Dujhm.  [Looking  down.]  Through  the  rapid,  yet  imperceptible,  defcent 

of  the  heavenly  Heeds,  I now  perceive  the  allotted  Ration  of  men. 

Aftonifhing  profped  ! It  is  yet  fo  diflant  from  us,  that  the  low  lands  ap- 
pear confounded  with  the  high  mountain  tops  ; the  trees  ered  their 
branchy  lhoulders,  but  feem  leaflets  ; the  rivers  look  like  bright  lines,  but 

their 
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their  waters  vanifh ; and,  at  this  inftant,  the  globe  of  earth  feems  thrown 
upwards  by  fome  ftupendous  power. 

Mat.  [ Looking  with  reverence  on  the  earth.]  How  delightful  is  the 
abode  of  mankind  ! — O king,  you  fa,w  diftindtly. 

Dujhm.  Say,  Matali,  what  mountain  is  that  which,  like  an  evening 
cloud,  pours  exhilarating  ftreams,  and  forms  a golden  zone  between  the 
weftern  and  eaftern  feas  ? 

Mat.  That,  O king,  is  the  mountain  of  Gandharvas,  named  Hemacuta  : 
the  univerfe  contains  not  a more  excellent  place  for  the  fuccefsful  devo- 
tion of  the  pious.  There  Cafyapa,  father  of  the  immortals,  ruler  of  men, 
fon  of  Marichi,  who  fprang  from  the  felf-exiftent,  refides  with  his  con- 
fort  Aditi,  bleffed  in  holy  retirement. 

Dujhm.  \Devoutly.]  This  occafion  of  attaining  good  fortune  mull  not 
be  negledted  : may  I approach  the  divine  pair,  and  do  them  complete 
homage  ? 

Mat.  By  all  means. — It  is  an  excellent  idea  ! — We  are  now  defeended 
on  earth. 

Dujhm.  [With  wonder. ] Thefe  chariot  wheels  yield  no  found  j no  dull 
arifes  from  them  ; and  the  defeent  of  the  car  gave  me  no  fhock. 

Mat.  Such  is  the  difference,  O king,  between  thy  car  and  that  of  Indra  1 

Dujhm.  Where  is  the  holy  retreat  of  Marichi  ? 

Mat.  [Pointing.]  A little  beyond  that  grove,  where  you  fee  a pious 
Yogi,  motionlefs  as  a pollard,  holding  his  thick  bufhy  hair,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  folar  orb. — Mark  ; his  body  is  half  covered  with  a white  ant’s 
edifice  made  of  raifed  clay  ; the  lkin  of  a fnake  fupplies  the  place  of  his 
facerdotal  thread,  and  part  of  it  girds  his  loins;  a number  of  knotty 
plants  encircle  and  wound  his  neck;  and  furrounding  birds’  nefts  almoft 
conceal  his  fhoulders. 

DujJm.  I bow  to  a man  of  his  auftere  devotion. 

Mat.  [ Checking  the  reins.]  Thus  far,  and  enough. — We  now  enter 
the  fanttuary  of  him  who  rules  the  world,  and  the  groves  which  are 
watered  by  ftreams  from  celeftial  fources. 

DujJm. 
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Duj7:m.  This  afylum  is  more  delightful  than  paradife  itfelf : I could 
fancy  myfelf  bathing  in  a pool  of  nedtar. 

Mat.  [ Stopping  the  car.]  Let  the  king  defcend. 

Dujhm.  [Joyfully  defending.]  How  canft  thou  leave  the  car  ? 

Mat.  On  fuch  an  occafion  it  will  remain  fixed  : we  may  both  leave 
it. — This  way,  victorious  hero,  this  way. — Behold  the  retreat  of  the 
truly  pious. 

Dujhm.  I fee  with  equal  amazement  both  the  pious  and  their  awful 
retreat. — It  becomes,  indeed,  pure  fpirits  to  feed  on  balmy  air  in  a 
foreft  blooming  with  trees  of  life  ; to  bathe  in  rills  dyed  yellow  with  the 
golden  dull  of  the  lotos,  and  to  fortify  their  virtue  in  the  myfterious  bath; 
to  meditate  in  caves,  the  pebbles  of  which  are  unblemished  gems ; and 
to  reftrain  their  paffions,  even  though  nymphs  of  exquifite  beauty  frolick 
around  them  : in  this  grove  alone  is  attained  the  fummit  of  true  piety, 
to  which  other  hermits  in  vain  afpire. 

Mat.  In  exalted  minds  the  defire  of  perfect  excellence  continually 
increafes. — [ Turning  ajide.] — Tell  me,  Vriddhafacalya,  in  what  bufi- 
nefs  is  the  divine  fon  of  Marichi  now  engaged? — What  fayeft  thou  ? — 
Is  he  converfing  with  the  daughter  of  Dacftia,  who  pradtifes  all  the 
virtues  of  a dutiful  wife,  and  is  confulting  him  on  moral  questions  ? — 
Then  we  mud;  await  his  leifure. — [Jo  Dulhmanta.]  Reft,  O king, 
under  the  {hade  of  this  Afoca  tree,  whilft  I announce  thy  arrival  to  the 
father  of  Indra. 

Dufrn.  As  you  judge  right [Matali  goes  out. — Dufhmanta  feels  his 

right  arm  throb.]  Why,  O my  arm,  doft  thou  flatter  me  with  a vain 
omen  ? — My  former  happinefs  is  loft,  and  mifery  only  remains. 

Behind  the  fcenes.  Be  not  fo  reftlefs  : in  every  fituation  thou  fhoweft 

thy  bad  temper. 

Dujhm.  [ Liftening .]  Hah!  this  is  no  place,  furely,  for  a malignant 

difpofition. Who  can  be  thus  rebuked  ?—  [Looking  with  fur pr if e.]— 

I fee  a child,  but  with  no  childifli  countenance  or  ftrength,  whom  two 
female  anchorites  are  endeavouring  to  keep  in  order ; while  he  forcibly 

pulls 
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pulls  towards  him,  in  rough  play,  a lion’s  whelp  with  a torn  mane,  wh® 
Teems  juft  dragged  from  the  half- Tucked  nipple  of  the  lionefs  ! 

A little  Boy  and  two  female  Attendants  are  dif covered,  as  deferibed  by  the 

king. 

Boy.  Open  thy  mouth,  lion’s  whelp,  that  I may  count  thy  teeth. 

Firf  Atten.  Intractable  child ! Why  doft  thou  torment  the  wild  ani- 
mals of  this  foreft,  whom  we  cherifh  as  if  they  were  our  own  offspring  ? 

Thou  feemeft  even  to  fport  in  anger. — Aptly  have  the  hermits 

named  thee  Servademana,  fince  thou  tameft  all  creatures. 

Dujhm.  Ah  ! what  means  it  that  my  heart  inclines  to  this  boy  as  if  he 
were  my  own  Ton  ? — [Meditating .] — Alas  ! I have  no  Ton ; and  the 
reflection  makes  me  once  more  foft-hearted. 

Second  Atten.  The  lionefs  will  tear  thee  to  pieces  if  thou  releafe  not 
her  whelp. 

Boy.  [ Smiling. ] Oh  ! I am  greatly  afraid  of  her  to  be  fure  ! 

[He  bites  his  lip , as  in  defiance  of  her. 

Dufh  m.  [ AJide , amazed.  ] The  child  exhibits  the  rudiments  of  heroick 
valour,  and  looks  like  fire  which  blazes  from  the  addition  of  dry  fuel. 

Firfi  Atten.  My  beloved  child,  fet  at  liberty  this  young  prince  of  wild 
beafts  ; and  I will  give  thee  a prettier  plaything. 

Boy.  Give  it  firft. — Where  is  it  ? [Stretching  out  his  hand. 

Dufijm.  [AJide,  gazing  on  the  child' s palm. ] What!  the  very  palm  of 
his  hand  bears  the  marks  of  empire  ; and  whilft  he  thus  eagerly  extends 
it,  fhows  its  lines  of  exquilite  network,  and  glows  like  a lotos  expanded 
at  early  dawn,  when  the  ruddy  fplendour  of  its  petals  hides  all  other  tints 
in  obfeurity. 

Second  Atten.  Mere  words,  my  Suvrita,  will  not  pacify  him. — Go,  I 
pray,  to  my  cottage,  where  thou  wilt  find  a plaything  made  for  the  her- 
mit’s child,  Sancara  : it  is  a peacock  of  earthen-ware  painted  wfith  rich 
colours. 

Firfi  Atten.  I will  bring  it  fpeedily.  [She  goes  out. 

Boy . 
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Boy.  In  the  mean  time  I will  play  with  the  young  lion. 

Second  Atten.  [Looking  at  him  with  a fmile.~\  Let  him  go,  1 entreat  thee. 

Dufom.  [Afde.]  I feel  the  tendered  affettionfor  this  unmanageable  child. 
[Sighing.] — How  fweet  mud  be  the  delight  of  virtuous  fathers,  when 
they  foil  their  bofoms  with  dud  by  lifting  up  their  playful  children,  who 
charm  them  with  inarticulate  prattle,  and  fhow  the  white  blodoms  of 
their  teeth,  while  they  laugh  innocently  at  every  trifling  occurrence! 

Second  Atten.  [Raijing  her finger .]  What  ! dod  thou  fliow  no  attention 
to  me  ? — [Looking  round?, — Are  any  of  the  hermits  near  ? — [Seeing  Dudi- 
manta.^ — Oh  ! let  me  requed  you,  gentle  dranger,  to  releafe  the  lion’s 
whelp,  who  cannot  difengage  himfelf  from  the  grafp  of  this  robud 
child. 

DuJJom.  I will  endeavour. — [Approaching  the  Boy  and fmilbig. ] — O thou, 
who  art  the  fon  of  a pious  anchorite,  how  cand  thou  dilhonour  thy  fa- 
ther, whom  thy  virtues  would  make  happy,  by  violating  the  rules  of  this 
confecrated  fored  ? It  becomes  a black  ferpent  only,  to  infed  the  boughs 
of  a fragrant  fandal  tree.  [The  Boy  releafe s the  lion. 

Second  Atten . I thank  you,  courteous  gued  ; — but  he  is  not  the  fon  of 
an  anchorite. 

DuJJom.  His  actions,  indeed,  which  are  conformable  to  his  robudnefs, 
indicate  a different  birth : but  my  opinion  arofe  from  the  fanCtity  of  the 
place  which  he  inhabits. — [Taking  the  Boy  by  the  hand]. — [AJidei\ — 
Oh  ! fince  it  gives  me  fuch  delight  merely  to  touch  the  hand  of  this 
child,  who  is  the  hopeful  fcion  of  a family  unconnected  with  mine, 
what  rapture  mud  be  felt  by  the  fortunate  man  from  whom  he  fprang  ? 

Second  Atten.  [Gazing  on  them  alternately .]  Oh  wonderful ! 

Dujhm.  What  has  raifed  your  wonder  ? 

Second  Atten.  The  adonifhing  refemblance  between  the  child  and 
you,  gentle  dranger,  to  whom  he  bears  no  relation. — It  furprifed  me 
alfo  to  fee,  that  although  he  has  childifli  humours,  and  had  no  former 
acquaintance  with  you,  yet  your  words  have  redored  him  to  his  natural 
good  temper. 
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Dujhm.  [Raifing  the  Boy  to  his  bofom.]  Holy  matron,  if  he  be  not 
the  fon  of  a hermit,  what  then  is  the  name  of  his  family  ? 

Second  Atten.  He  is  defcended  from  Puru. 

Dujhm.  [AJide.]  Hah  ! thence,  no  doubt,  fprings  his  difpofition,  and 
my  affection  for  him. — [ Setting  him  down.] — [Aloud.]  It  is,  I know,  an 
eftablifhed  ufage  among  the  princes  of  Puru’s  race,  to  dwell  at  firft  in 
rich  palaces  with  ftuccoed  walls,  where  they  protect  and  cherifh  the 
world,  but  in  the  decline  of  life  to  feek  humbler  mansions  near  the  roots 
of  venerable  trees,  where  hermits  with  fubdued  paftions  prattife  auftere 
devotion. — I wonder,  however,  that  this  boy,  who  moves  like  a god, 
could  have  been  born  of  a mere  mortal. 

Second  Atten.  Affable  ftranger,  your  wonder  will  ceafe  when  you 
know  that  his  mother  is  related  to  a celeftial  nymph,  and  brought  him 
forth  in  the  facred  foreft  of  Cafyapa. 

Dujlom.  [AJide.]  I am  tranfported. — This  is  a frefh  ground  of  hope. 

— [Aloud.] — What  virtuous  monarch  took  his  excellent  mother  by  the 
hand  ? 

Second  Atten.  Oh  ! I muft  not  give  celebrity  to  the  name  of  a king 
who  deferted  his  lawful  wife. 

Dujhm.  [AJide.]  Ah  ! the  means  me. — Let  me  now  afk  the  name 
of  the  fweet  child’s  mother. — [Meditating.] — But  it  is  againft  good 
manners  to  inquire  concerning  the  wife  of  another  man. 

The  Firft  Attendant  re-enters  with  a toy. 

Firjl  Atten.  Look,  Servademana,  look  at  the  beauty  of  this  bird, 
Saconta  lavanyam. 

Boy.  [Looking  eagerly  round.]  Sacontala  ! Oh,  where  is  my  beloved 
mother  ? [Both  Attendants  laugh. 

Firjl  Atten.  He  tenderly  loves  his  mother,  and  was  deceived  by  an 
equivocal  phrafe. 

Second  Atten.  My  child,  fhe  meant  only  the  beautiful  fhape  and 
colours  of  this  peacock. 


Dufhm. 
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Dujhm.  [Afide. ] Is  my  Sacontala  then  his  mother  ? Or  has  that  dear 
name  been  given  to  Tome  other  woman  ? — This  converfation  refembles 
the  fallacious  appearance  of  water  in  a defert,  which  ends  in  bitter  dif- 
appointment  to  the  flag  parched  with  third:. 

Boy.  I Ihall  like  the  peacock  if  it  can  run  and  fly  ; not  elfe. 

\_He  takes  it. 

Firji  Atten.  [ Looking  round  in  confujiond\  Alas,  the  child’s  amulet 
is  not  on  his  wrifl:  ! 

Dujhm.  Be  not  alarmed.  It  was  dropped  while  he  was  playing  with 
the  lion : I fee  it,  and  will  put  it  into  your  hand. 

Both.  Oh  ! beware  of  touching  it. 

Firji  Atten.  Ah  ! he  has  actually  taken  it  up. 

[ They  both  gaze  ’with  furprife  on  each  other. 

Dujhm.  Here  it  is;  but  why  would  you  have  reftrained  me  from 
touching  this  bright  gem  ? 

Second  Atten.  Great  monarch,  this  divine  amulet  has  a wonderful 
power,  and  was  given  to  the  child  by  the  fon  of  Marfchi,  as  foon  as  the 
facred  rites  had  been  performed  after  his  birth : whenever  it  fell  on  the 
ground,  no  human  being  but  the  father  or  mother  of  this  boy  could  have 
touched  it  unhurt. 

Dujhm.  What  if  a ftranger  had  taken  it  ? 

Firji  Atten.  It  would  have  become  a ferpent  and  wounded  him. 

Dujhm.  Have  you  feen  that  confequence  on  any  fimilar  occafion  ? 

Both.  Frequently. 

DuJfjm.  [With  tranjport. ] I may  then  exult  on  the  completion  of  my 
ardent  defire.  [He  embraces  the  child. 

Second  Atten.  Come,  Suvrita,  let  us  carry  the  delightful  intelligence  to 
Sacontala,  whom  the  harlh  duties  of  a feparated  wife  have  fo  long  op- 
prefled.  [ The  Attendants  go  out. 

Boy.  Farewell ; I muft  go  to  my  mother. 

Dujhm.  My  darling  fon,  thou  wilt  make  her  happy  by  going  to  her 
with  me. 
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Boy . Dufhmanta  is  my  father  ; and  you  are  not  Dufhmanta. 

Dujhm . Even  thy  denial  of  me  gives  me  delight. 

Sacontala  enters  in  mourning  apparel , with  her  long  hair  twijied  in  a Jingle 

braid , and  flowing  down  her  back. 

Sac.  [ Afide .]  Having  heard  that  my  child’s  amulet  has  proved  its  divine 
power,  I muft  either  be  ftrangely  diffident  of  my  good  fortune,  or  that 
event  which  Mifracesi  predicted  has  actually  happened.  [ Advancing . 

Dujhm.  [ With  a mixture  of  joy  and  for  row.]  Ah  ! do  I fee  the  incom- 
parable Sacontala  clad  in  fordid  weeds  ? Her  face  is  emaciated  by  the 

performance  of  auftere  duties  ; one  twifted  lock  floats  over  her  fhoulder ; 
and  with  a mind  perfectly  pure,  ffie  fupports  the  long  abfence  of  her 
hufband,  whofe  unkindnefs  exceeded  all  bounds. 

Sac.  [Seeing  him, yet  doubting .]  Is  that  the  fon  of  my  lord  grown  pale 
with  penitence  and  affliction  ? — If  not,  who  is  it,  that  fullies  with  his  touch 
the  hand  of  my  child,  whofe  amulet  fhould  have  preferved  him  from  fuch 
indignity  ? 

Boy.  [Going  hafily  to  Sacontala.]  Mother,  here  is  a ftranger  who  calls 
me  fon. 

Dujhm.  Oh  ! my  belt  beloved,  I have  treated  thee  cruelly ; but  my 
cruelty  is  fucceeded  by  the  warmeft  affeCtion  j and  I implore  your  re- 
membrance and  forgivenefs. 

Sac.  [Afide.]  Be  confident,  O my  heart  ! — [Aloud.] — I flhall  be  moft 
happy  when  the  king’s  anger  has  pafled  away. — [Afde.] — This  muft 
be  the  fon  of  my  lord. 

Dujhm.  By  the  kindnefs  of  heaven,  O lovelieft  of  thy  fex,  thou 
ftandefl  again  before  me,  whofe  memory  was  obfcured  by  the  gloom  of 
fafcination  ; as  the  flar  Rohini  at  the  end  of  an  eclipfe  rejoins  her  be- 
loved moon. 

Sac.  May  the  king  be — [She  burfs  into  tears. 

Dujhm.  My  darling,  though  the  word  victorious  be  fupprefied  by  thy 

weeping, 
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weeping,  yet  I muft  have  victory,  flnce  I fee  thee  again,  though  with 
pale  lips  and  a body  unadorned. 

Boy.  What  man  is  this,  mother  ? 

Sac.  Sweet  child,  alk  the  divinity,  who  prefides  over  the  fortunes  of 
us  both.  [ She  weeps. 

Dujhm.  O my  only  beloved,  banifh  from  thy  mind  my  cruel  defer- 
tion  of  thee. — A violent  phrenfy  overpowered  my  foul. — Such,  when 
the  darknefs  of  illufion  prevails,  are  the  actions  of  the  beft  intentioned  ; 
as  a blind  man,  when  a friend  binds  his  head  with  a wreath  of  flowers, 
miftakes  it  for  a twining  fnake,  and  foolifhly  rejects  it. 

[He  falls  at  her  feet. 

Sac.  Rife,  my  hufband,  oh  ! rife— My  happinefs  has  been  long  inter- 
rupted ; but  joy  now  fucceeds  to  affliction,  flnce  the  fon  of  my  lord 
flill  loves  me. — [He  rifes .] — How  was  the  remembrance  of  this  unfortu- 
nate woman  reftored  to  the  mind  of  my  lord’s  fon  ? 

Dujhm.  When  the  dart  of  mifery  fhall  be  wholly  extracted  from  my 
bofom,  I will  tell  you  all ; but  flnce  the  anguifh  of  my  foul  has  in  part 
ceafed,  let  me  firft  wipe  off  that  tear  which  trickles  from  thy  delicate 
eye-lafh ; and  thus  efface  the  memory  of  all  the  tears  which  my  deli- 
rium has  made  thee  fhed.  [He  f retches  out  his  hand. 

Sac.  [Wiping  off  her  tears , and  feeing  the  ring  on  his  finger. ] Ah!  is 
that  the  fatal  ring  ? 

Dujhm.  Yes  ; by  the  furprifing  recovery  of  it  my  memory  was  reftored. 

Sac.  Its  influence,  indeed,  has  been  great  j flnce  it  has  brought  back 
the  loft  confidence  of  my  hufband. 

Dujhm.  Take  it  then,  as  a beautiful  plant  receives  a flower  from  the 
returning  feafon  of  joy. 

Sac.  I cannot  again  truft  it. — Let  it  be  worn  by  the  fon  of  my  lord. 


Matali  enters. 

Mat.  By  the  will  of  heaven  the  king  has  happily  met  his  beloved 
wife,  and  feen  the  countenance  of  his  little  fon. 
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Dujhm.  It  was  by  the  company  of  my  friend  that  my  defire  attained 
maturity. — But  lay,  was  not  this  fortunate  event  previoufly  known  to 
Indra  ? 

Mat.  [ Smiling .]  What  is  unknown  to  the  gods  ? — But  come  : the 
divine  Mancha  defires  to  fee  thee. 

Dujhm.  Beloved,  take  our  fon  by  the  hand ; and  let  me  prefent  you 
both  to  the  father  of  immortals. 

Sac.  I really  am  afhamed,  even  in  thy  prefence,  to  approach  the 
deities. 

Dujhm.  It  is  highly  proper  on  fo  happy  an  occafion — Come,  I entreat 
thee.  [They  all  advance. 

The  fcene  is  withdrawn , and  Cafyapa  is  difcovered  on  a throne  converjing 

with  Aditi. 

Caf.  [Pointing  to  the  king .]  That,  O daughter  of  Daclha,  is  the  hero 
who  led  the  fquadrons  of  thy  fon  to  the  front  of  battle,  a fovereign 
of  the  earth,  Dulhmanta ; by  the  means  of  whofe  bow  the  thunder-bolt 
of  Indra  (all  its  work  being  accomplilhed)  is  now  a mere  ornament  of 
his  heavenly  palace. 

Adi.  He  bears  in  his  form  all  the  marks  of  exalted  majefty. 

Mat.  [To  Dulhmanta.]  The  parents  of  the  twelve  Adityas,  O king, 
are  gazing  on  thee,  as  on  their  own  offspring,  with  eyes  of  affedtion. — 
Approach  them,  illuftrious  prince. 

Dujhm.  Are  thofe,  O Matali,  the  divine  pair,  fprung  from  Marichi 
and  Daclha  ? — Are  thofe  the  grand-children  of  Brahma,  to  whom  the 
felf-exillent  gave  birth  in  the  beginning  j whom  infpired  mortals  pro- 
nounce the  fountain  of  glory  apparent  in  the  form  of  twelve  funs  j they 
who  produced  my  benefadtor,  the  lord  of  a hundred  facrifices,  and  ruler 
of  three  worlds  ? 

Mat.  Even  they — [Projlrating  himjelf  with  Dulhmanta.]  — Great 
beings,  the  king  Dulhmanta,  who  has  executed  the  commands  of  your 
fon  Vafava,  falls  humbly  before  your  throne. 
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Caf.  Continue  long  to  rule  the  world. 

Adi.  Long  be  a warriour  with  a car  unfhattered  in  combat. 

[Sacontala  and  her  fon  pro  fir  ate  themfelves . 

Caf.  Daughter,  may  thy  hufband  be  like  Indra  ! May  thy  fon  refera- 
ble Jayanta  ! And  mayft  thou  (whom  no  benediction  could  better  fuit) 
be  equal  in  profperity  to  the  daughter  of  Puloman  ! 

Adi.  Preferve,  my  child,  a conftant  unity  with  thy  lord  : and  may  this 
boy,  for  a great  length  of  years,  be  the  ornament  and  joy  of  you  both  ! 
Now  be  lea  ted  near  us.  [They  all Jit  down . 

Caf.  [ Looking  at  them  by  turns.’]  Sacontala  is  the  model  of  excellent 
wives ; her  fon  is  dutiful ; and  thou,  O king,  haft  three  rare  advan- 
tages, true  piety,  abundant  wealth,  and  aCtive  virtue. 

Dufom.  O divine  being,  having  obtained  the  former  objeCt  of  my 
moft  ardent  wilhes,  I now  have  reached  the  fummit  of  earthly  happinefs 
through  thy  favour,  and  thy  benizon  will  enfure  its  permanence. — 
Firft  appears  the  flower,  then  the  fruit ; firft  clouds  are  collected, 
then  the  fhower  falls : fuch  is  the  regular  courfe  of  caufes  and 
effects ; and  thus,  when  thy  indulgence  preceded,  felicity  generally 
followed. 

Mat.  Great  indeed,  O king,  has  been  the  kindnefs  of  the  primeval 
Brahmens. 

Dufm.  Bright  fon  of  Marichi,  this  thy  handmaid  was  married  to 
me  by  the  ceremony  of  Gandharvas,  and,  after  a time,  was  conducted 
to  my  palace  by  fome  of  her  family  j but  my  memory  having  failed 
through  delirium,  1 rejected  her,  and  thus  committed  a grievous  offence 
againft  the  venerable  Canna,  who  is  of  thy  divine  lineage : afterwards, 
on  feeing  this  fatal  ring,  I remembered  my  love  and  my  nuptials ; but 
the  whole  tranfaCtion  yet  fills  me  with  wonder.  My  foul  was  con- 
founded with  ftrange  ignorance  that  obfcured  my  fenfes ; as  if  a man 
were  to  fee  an  elephant  marching  before  him,  yet  to  doubt  what  animal 
it  could  be,  till  he  difcovered  by  the  traces  of  his  large  feet  that  it  was 
an  elephant. 
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Caf  Ceafe,  my  fon,  to  charge  thyfelf  with  an  offence  committed 
ignorantly,  and,  therefore,  innocently. — Now  hear  me — 

Dujhm.  I am  devoutly  attentive: 

Caf.  When  the  nymph  Menaca  led  Sacontala  from  the  place  where 
thy  defertion  of  her  had  afflicted  her  foul,  fhe  brought  her  to  the  palace 
of  Aditi ; and  I knew,  by  the  power  of  meditation  on  the  Supreme 
Being,  that  thy  forgetfulnefs  of  thy  pious  and  lawful  confort  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  imprecation  of  Durvafas,  and  that  the  charm  would 
terminate  on  the  light  of  thy  ring. 

Dujhtn.  [Afde.]  My  name  then  is  cleared  from  infamy. 

Sac . Happy  am  I that  the  fon  of  my  lord,  who  now  recognifes  me, 
denied  me  through  ignorance,  and  not  with  real  averfion. The  ter- 

rible imprecation  was  heard,  I fuppofe,  when  my  mind  was  intent  on  a 
different  objett,  by  my  two  beloved  friends,  who,  with  extreme  affec- 
tion, concealed  it  from  me  to  fpare  my  feelings,  but  advifed  me  at  part- 
ing to  Ihow  the  ring  if  my  hufband  Ihould  have  forgotten  me. 

Caf  [ Turning  to  Sacontala.]  Thou  art  apprifed,  my  daughter,  of  the 

whole  truth,  and  mull  no  longer  refent  the  behaviour  of  thy  lord. 

He  rejected  thee  when  his  memory  was  impaired  by  the  force  of  a 
charm;  and  when  the  gloom  was  difpelled,  his  conjugal  affection  re- 
vived ; as  a mirror  whofe  furface  has  been  fullied,  reflects  no  image ; 
but  exhibits  perfect  refemblances  when  its  polilh  has  been  reftored. 

Dujhm.  Such,  indeed,  was  my  lituation. 

Caf  My  fon  Dulhmanta,  haft  thou  embraced  thy  child  by  Sacontala, 
on  whofe  birth  I myfelf  performed  the  ceremonies  prefcribed  in  the 
Veda  ? 

Dufom.  Holy  Marichi,  he  is  the  glory  of  my  houfe. 

Caf.  Know  too,  that  his  heroick  virtue  will  raife  him  to  a dominion 
extended  from  fea  to  fea : before  he  has  paffed  the  ocean  of  mortal  life, 
he  (hall  rule,  unequalled  in  combat,  this  earth  with  feven  peninfulas; 
and,  as  he  now  is  called  Servademana,  becaufe  he  tames  even  in  child- 
hood the  fierceft  animals,  fo,  in  his  riper  years,  he  fhall  acquire  the 
name  of  Bhereta,  becaufe  he  fhall  fuftain  and  nourifh  the  world. 
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Dufom.  A boy  educated  by  the  Ton  of  Marichi,  mull  attain  the  fum- 
mit  of  greatnefs. 

Adi.  Now  let  Sacontala,  who  is  reftored  to  happinefs,  convey  intel- 
ligence to  Canna  of  all  thefe  events : her  mother  Menack  is  in  my  family, 
and  knows  all  that  has  pafled. 

Sac.  The  goddefs  propofes  what  I mod;  ardently  wifh. 

Caf.  By  the  force  of  true  piety  the  whole  fcene  will  be  prefent  to 
the  mind  of  Canna. 

Dujhm.  The  devout  fage  mud:  be  ftill  exceffively  indignant  at  my 
frantick  behaviour. 

Caf.  [ Meditating .]  Then  let  him  hear  from  me  the  delightful  news, 
that  his  fofter-child  has  been  tenderly  received  by  her  hulband,  and  that 
both  are  happy  with  the  little  warriour  who  fprang  from  them. — Hola  ! 
who  is  in  waiting  ? 


A Pupil  enters. 

Pup.  Great  being,  I am  here. 

Caf.  Haften,  Golava,  through  the  light  air,  and  in  my  name  inform 
the  venerable  Canna,  that  Sacontala  has  a charming  fon  by  Duihmanta, 
whofe  affection  for  her  was  redored  with  his  remembrance,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  fpell  raifed  by  the  angry  Durvafas. 

Pup.  As  the  divinity  commands.  [He  goes  out. 

Caf  My  fen,  reafeend  the  car  of  Indra  with  thy  confort  and  child, 
and  return  happy  to  thy  imperial  feat. 

Dujhm.  Be  it  as  Marichi  ordains. 

Caf.  Henceforth  may  the  god  of  the  atmofphere  with  copious  rain 
give  abundance  to  thy  affe&ionate  fubjefts;  and  mayd  thou  with  fre- 
quent facrifices  maintain  the  Thunderer’s  friendfhip ! By  numberlefs  in- 
terchanges of  good  offices  between  you  both,  may  benefits  reciprocally 
be  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  worlds ! 

Dujhm.  Powerful  being,  I will  be  dudious,  as  far  as  I am  able,  to 
attain  that  felicity. 

Caf 
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Caf.  What  other  favours  can  I bellow  on  thee  ? 

Dufhm.  Can  any  favours  exceed  thofe  already  bellowed  ?— — Let 
every  king  apply  himfelf  to  the  attainment  of  happinefs  for  his  people  ; 
let  Serefwatl,  the  goddefs  of  liberal  arts,  be  adored  by  all  readers  of  the 
Veda ; and  may  Siva,  with  an  azure  neck  and  red  locks,  eternally  potent 
and  felf-exifling,  avert  from  me  the  pain  of  another  birth  in  this  perifh- 
able  world,  the  feat  of  crimes  and  of  punifhment.  [All  go  out. 


A HYMN 


A HYMN 


„ TO 

C A M D E 0. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

THE  Hindu  God,  to  whom  the  following  poem  is  addreffed,  appears  evi- 
dently the  fame  with  the  Grecian  Eros  and  the  Roman  Cupido  ; but  the  In- 
dian defcription  of  his  perfon  and  arms,  his  family,  attendants,  and  attributes, 
has  new  and  peculiar  beauties. 

According  to  the  mythology  of  Hindujlan , he  was  the  fon  of  Maya,  or  the 
general  attracting  power,  and  married  to  Retty  or  Affection  ; and  his  bofom 
friend  is  Bessent  or  Spring : he  is  reprefented  as  a beautiful  youth,  fome- 
times  converfing  with  his  mother  and  confort  in  the  midft  of  his  gardens  and 
temples  ; fometimes  riding  by  moonlight  on  a parrot  or  lory,  and  attended  by 
dancing-girls  or  nymphs,  the  foremoft  of  whom  bears  his  colours,  which  are 
a jijh  on  a red  ground.  His  favourite  place  of  refort  is  a large  trafl  of  coun- 
try round  Agra,  and  principally  the  plains  of  Matra,  where  Krishen  alfo 
and  the  nine  Gopia,  who  are  clearly  the  Apollo  and  Mujes  of  the  Greeks,  ufu- 
ally  fpend  the  night  with  mufick  and  dance.  His  bow  of  fugar-cane  or 
flowers,  with  a firing  of  bees,  and  his  five  arrows,  each  pointed  with  an  Indian 
bloflom  of  a heating  quality,  are  allegories  equally  new  and  beautiful.  He 
has  at  leaf!  twenty-three  names,  moft  of  which  are  introduced  in  the  hymn  : 
that  of  Cam  or  Cama  fignifies  defire,  a fenfe  which  it  alfo  bears  in  ancient  and 
modern  Perfian  ; and  it  is  poflible,  that  the  words  Dipuc  and  Cupid,  which  have 
the  fame  fignification,  may  have  the  fame  origin ; fince  we  know,  that  the 
old  Hetrufcans,  from  whom  great  part  of  the  Roman  language  and  religion  was 
derived,  and  whofe  fyflem  had  a near  affinity  with  that  of  the  Perfians  and 
Indians,  ufed  to  write  their  lines  alternately  forwards  and  backwards,  as  fur- 
rows are  made  by  the  plough  ; and,  though  the  two  lafl  letters  of  Cupido 
may  be  only  the  grammatical  termination,  as  in  libido  and  capedo , yet  the  pri- 
mary root  of  cupio  is  contained  in  the  three  firfl  letters.  The  feventh  flanza 
alludes  to  the  bold  attempt  of  this  deity  to  wound  the  great  God  Mahadeo, 
for  which  he  was  punifhed  by  a flame  confuming  his  corporeal  nature  and  re- 
ducing him  to  a mental  effence ; and  hence  his  chief  dominion  is  over  the 
minds  of  mortals,  or  fuch  deities  as  he  is  permitted  to  fubdue. 
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"What  potent  God  from  Agra's  orient  bow’rs 
Floats  thro’  the  lucid  air,  whilft  living  flow’rs 
With  funny  twine  the  vocal  arbours  wreathe, 

And  gales  enamour’d  heav’nly  fragrance  breathe  ? 
Hail,  pow’r  unknown  ! for  at  thy  beck 
Vales  and  groves  their  bofoms  deck, 

And  ev’ry  laughing  bloffom  drefles 
With  gems  of  dew  his  mufky  trefles. 

I feel,  I feel  thy  genial  flame  divine, 

And  hallow  thee  and  kifs  thy  Ihrine. 


“ Knowft  thou  not  me  ?”  Celeftial  founds  I hear  ! 
“ Knowft  thou  not  me  ?”  Ah,  fpare  a mortal  ear 
u Behold” — My  fwimming.eyes  entranc’d  I raife, 
But  oh  ! they  fhrink  before  th’  exceflive  blaze. 

Yes,  fon  of  Maya , yes,  I know 
Thy  bloomy  fhafts  and  cany  bow, 

Cheeks  with  youthful  glory  beaming, 

Locks  in  braids  ethereal  ftreaming, 

Thy  fcaly  ftandard,  thy  myfterious  arms, 

And  all  thy  pains  and  all  thy  charms. 


God  of  each  lovely  fight,  each  lovely  found. 
Soul-kindling,  world-inflaming,  ftar-ycrown’d, 
Eternal  Cama  ! Or  doth  Smara  bright, 

Or  proud  Ananga  give  thee  more  delight  ? 
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Whate’er  thy  feat,  whate’er  thy  name, 

Seas,  earth,  and  air,  thy  reign  proclaim  : 

Wreathy  fmiles  and  rofeate  pleafures 
Are  thy  richeft,  fweeteft  treafures. 

All  animals  to  thee  their  tribute  bring, 

And  hail  thee  univerfal  king. 

Thy  confort  mild,  Affettion  ever  true, 

Graces  thy  fide,  her  veft  of  glowing  hue. 

And  in  her  train  twelve  blooming  girls  advance. 

Touch  golden  firings  and  knit  the  mirthful  dance. 

Thy  dreaded  implements  they  bear. 

And  wave  them  in  the  fcented  air, 

Each  with  pearls  her  neck  adorning, 

Brighter  than  the  tears  of  morning. 

Thy  crimfon  enfign,  which  before  them  flies, 

Decks  with  new  ftars  the  fapphire  fkies. 

God  of  the  flow’ry  fhafts  and  flow’ry  bow, 

Delight  of  all  above  and  all  below  ! 

Thy  lov’d  companion,  conftant  from  his  birth, 

In  heav’n  clep’d  BeJJent , and  gay  Spring  on  earth, 

Weaves  thy  green  robe  and  flaunting  bow’rs, 

And  from  thy  clouds  draws  balmy  fhow’rs, 

He  with  frefh  arrows  fills  thy  quiver, 

(Sweet  the  gift  and  fweet  the  giver  !) 

And  bids  the  many-plumed  warbling  throng 
Burft  the  pent  blofloms  with  their  long. 

He  bends  the  lufcious  cane,  and  twifts  the  firing 
With  bees,  how  fweet  ! but  ah,  how  keen  their  fting  ! 

He  with  five  flow’rets  tips  thy  ruthlefs  darts, 

Which  thro’  five  fenfes  pierce  enraptur’d  hearts  : 

Strong 
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Strong  Cbumpa , rich  in  od’rous  gold, 

Warm  Amer , nurs’d  in  heav’nly  mould, 

Dry  Nagkefer  in  filver  finding, 

Hot  Kiticum  our  fenfe  beguiling, 

And  laft,  to  kindle  fierce  the  lcorching  flame, 
Lovejhaft , which  Gods  bright  Bela  name. 

Can  men  refill  thy  pow’r,  when  Krifhen  yields, 
Krifhen,  who  Hill  in  Matra's  holy  fields 
Tunes  harps  immortal,  and  to  ftrains  divine 
Dances  by  moonlight  with  the  Gopia  nine  ? 

But,  when  thy  daring  arm  untam’d 
At  Mahadeo  a lovelhaft  aim’d, 

Heav’n  fhook,  and,  fmit  with  ftony  wonder. 
Told  his  deep  dread  in  burfts  of  thunder, 
Whilll  on  thy  beauteous  limbs  an  azure  fire 
Blaz’d  forth,  which  never  mull  expire. 

O thou  for  ages  born,  yet  ever  young, 

For  ages  may  thy  Bramins  lay  be  fung  ! 

And,  when  thy  lory  fpreads  his  em’rald  wings 
To  waft  thee  high  above  the  tow’rs  of  kings, 
Whilll  o’er  thy  throne  the  moon’s  pale  light 
Pours  her  foft  radiance  thro’  the  night. 

And  to  each  floating  cloud  difcovers 
The  haunts  of  bleft  or  joylefs  lovers, 

Thy  mildell  influence  to  thy  bard  impart. 

To  warm,  but  not  confume,  his  heart. 


TWO 
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TO 

PRACRIT  I. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

In  all  our  converfatlons  with  learned  Hindus  we  find  them  enthufiaftick  ad- 
mirers of  Poetry,  which  they  conlider  as  a divine  art,  that  had  been  pra&ifed 
for  numberlefs  ages  in  heaven,  before  it  was  revealed  on  earth  by  Va'lmi'c, 
whofe  great  Heroick  Poem  is  fortunately  preferved  : the  Brahmans  of  courfe 
prefer  that  poetry,  which  they  believe  to  have  been  actually  injpired ; while  the 
Vaidyas,  who  are  in  general  perfeft  grammarians  and  good  poets,  but  are  not 
fuffered  to  read  any  of  the  Jacred  writings  except  the  Ayurveda,  or  Body  of 
Medical  TraEls , fpeak  with  rapture  of  their  innumerable  popular  poems,  Epick, 
Lyrick , and  Dramatick,  which  were  compofed  by  men  not  literally  infpired,  but 
called,  metaphorically,  the  fons  of  Sereswati,  or  Minerva  ; among  whom 
the  Pandits  of  all  fefts,  nations,  and  degrees  are  unanimous  in  giving  the  prize 
of  glory  to  Ca'li'da'sa,  who  flourifiied  in  the  court  of  Vicrama'ditya,  fifty- 
feven  years  before  Chrift.  He  wrote  feveral  Dramas,  one  of  which,  entitled 
Sacontala',  is  in  my  pofleffion  ; and  the  fubjeSl  of  it  appears  to  be  as  inte- 
refting  as  the  compofition  is  beautiful : befides  thefe  he  publifhed  the  Megha - 
data,  or  cloud-mcflfenger,  and  the  Nalodaya , or  rife  of  Nala,  both  elegant  love- 
tales  ; the  Ragbuvanfa,  an  Heroick  Poem  ; and  the  Cumara  Sambhava , or  birth 
of  Cuma'ra,  which  fupplied  me  with  materials  for  the  firft  ol  the  following 
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Odes.  I have  not  indeed  yet  read  it ; fincc  it  could  not  be  corredtly  copied 
for  me  during  the  fhort  interval,  in  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  amufe  myfelf 
with  literature  ; but  I have  heard  the  ftory  told,  both  in  Sanfcrit  and  Perfian , by 
many  Pandits,  who  had  no  communication  with  each  other  ; and  their  outline 
of  it  coincided  fo  perfectly,  that  I am  convinced  of  its  corredtnefs  : that  outline 
is  here  filled  up,  and  exhibited  in  a lyrick  form,  partly  in  the  Indian,  partly  in 
the  Grecian,  tafte  ; and  great  will  be  my  pleafure,  when  I can  again  find  time 
for  fuch  amufementSj  in  reading  the  whole  poem  of  C'ali'da'sa,  and  in  com- 
paring my  defcriptions  with  the  original  compofition.  To  anticipate  the  ftory 
in  a preface  would  be  to  deftroy  the  intereft,  that  may  be  taken  in  the  poem  ; 
a difadvantage  attending  all  prefatory  arguments,  of  which  thofe  prefixed  to 
the  feveral  books  of  Tasso,  and  to  the  Dramas  of  Metastasio,  are  obvious 
inftances  ; but,  that  any  intereft  may  be  taken  in  the  two  hymns  addreffed  to 
Pracriti,  under  different  names,  it  is  neceffary  to  render  them  intelligible  by 
a previous  explanation  of  the  mythological  allufions,  which  could  not  but 
occur  in  them. 

Iswara,  or  I'sa,  and  I'sa'ni  or  l'si',  are  unqueftionably  the  Osirs  and 
Isis  of  Egypt ; for,  though  neither  a refemblance  of  names,  nor  a fimilarity  of 
character,  would  feparately  prove  the  identity  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  Deities, 
yet,  when  they  both  concur,  with  the  addition  of  numberlefs  corroborating  cir- 
cumftances,  they  form  a proof  little  fhort  of  demonftration.  The  female  divi- 
nity, in  the  mythological  fyftems  of  the  Eaft,  reprefents  the  affive  power  of  the 
male  ; and  that  I'si'  means  aftive  nature,  appears  evidently  from  the  word  j 'alia, 
which  is  derived  from  s'afti,  ox  power,  and  applied  to  thofe  Hindus,  who  dire£l 
their  adoration  principally  to  that  goddefs  : this  feminine  chara£ter  of  Pra- 
criti, or  created  nature,  is  fo  familiar  in  mod  languages,  and  even  in  our  own, 
that  the  graved  Englfo  writers,  on  the  moft  ferious  fubje£fs  of  religion  and  phi  - 
lofophy,  fpeak  of  her  operations,  as  if  Jhe  were  affually  an  animated  being ; 
but  fuch  perfonifications  are  eafily  mifconceived  by  the  multitude,  and  have  a 
ftrong  tendency  to  polytheifm.  The  principal  operations  of  nature  are,  not  the 
abfolute  annihilation  and  new  creation  of  what  we  call  material  fuhjlanccs,  but 
the  temporary  extinflion  and  reprodu&ion,  or,  rather  in  one  word,  the  tranfmu- 
tation,  of  forms  ; whence  the  epithet  Polymorphos  is  aptly  given  to  nature  by  Eu- 
ropean 
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ropean  pbilofophers : hence  Iswara,  Siv a,  Hara  (for  thofe  are  his  names  and 
near  a thbufand  more),  united  with  i'si',  reprefent  the  feccndary  caujes , whatever 
they  may  be,  of  natural  phenomena,  and  principally  thofe  of  temporary  de- 
JlruRion  and  regeneration  ; but  the  Indian  Isis  appears  in  a variety  of  chara&ers, 
efpecially  in  thofe  of  Pa'rvati',  Ca'u',  Durga',  and  Bha'vani',  which  bear 
a ftrong  refemblance  to  the  Juno  of  Homer,  to  Heqatb,  to  the  armed  Pal- 
las, and  to  the  Liter  etian  Venus. 

The  name  Pa'rvati'  took  its  rife  from  a wild  poetical  fiftion.  Hima'laya, 
or  the  Manfion  of  Snow,  is  the  title  given  by  the  Hindus  to  that  vaft  chain  of 
mountains,  which  limits  India  to  the  north,  and  embraces  it  with  its  eaftern 
and  weftern  arms,  both  extending  to  the  ocean  ; the  former  of  thofe  arms  is 
called  Chan  dr  a sec’ hara,  or  the  Moon's  Rock  ; and  the  fecond,  which  reaches  as 
far  weft  as  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  was  named  by  the  ancients  Montes  Parveti. 
Thefe  hills  are  held  facred  by  the  Indians,  who  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  terref- 
trial  haunt  of  the  God  1'swara.  The  mountain  Himalaya,  being  perfonified,  is 
reprefented  as  a powerful  monarch,  whofe  wife  was  Mena'  : their  daughter  is 
named  Pa'rvati',  or  Mountain-born,  and  Durca',  or  of  difficult  accefs  but  the 
Hindus  believe  her  to  have  been  married  to  Siva  in  a pre-exiftent  ftate,  when 
Ihe  bore  the  name  of  Sati/,  The  daughter  of  Hima'laya  had  two  fons 
GaneVa,  or  the  Lord  of  Spirits,  adored  as  the  wifeft  of  Deities,  and  always  in- 
voked at  the  beginning  of  every  literary  work,  and  Cuma'ra,  Scanda,  or 
Ca'rtjce'ya,  commander  of  the  celeftial  armies. 

The  pleafing  fi&ion  of  Ca'ma,  the  Indian  Cupid,  and  his  friend  Vasanta, 
or  the  Spring,  has  been  the  fubje£t  of  another  poem  •,  and  here  it  muft  be  re- 
membered, that  the  God  of  Love  is  named  alfo  Smara,  Candarpa,  and 
Ananga.  One  of  his  arrows  is  called  Mellica,  the  Nyflanthes  of  our  Botanifts, 
who  very  unadvifedly  reje£t  the  vernacular  names  of  mod  Jfiatick  plants:  it  is 
beautifully  introduced  by  Ca'lidaVa  into  this  lively  couplet  : 

Mellicamucule  bhati  gunjaranat  t amadhuvr  at  ah , 

Prayd'de  panchaoanafya  fanchamdpurayanniva. 
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*'  The  intoxicated  bee  ftiines  and  murmurs  in  the  frefli-blown  Mellica,  like 

* him  who  gives  breath  to  a white  conch  in  the  proceflion  of  the  God  with  five 
‘ arrows.’ 

A critick,  to  whom  Ca'li'da'sa  repeated  this  verfe,  obferved,  that  the 
comparifon  was  not  exa£t : fince  the  bee  fits  on  the  blofiom  itfelf,  and  does 
not  murmur  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  like  him  who  blows  a conch : ‘ I was 

* awrare  of  that,  faid  the  poet,  and,  therefore,  defcribed  the  bee  as  in- 

* toxicated:  a drunken  mufician  would  blow  the  fhell  at  the  wrong  end 
There  was  more  than  wit  in  this  anfwer : it  was  a juft  rebuke  to  a dull 
critick  ; for  poetry  delights  in  general  images,  and  is  fo  far  from  being  a 
perfect  imitation,  that  a fcrupulous  exa&nefs  of  defcriptions  and  fimiles, 
by  leaving  nothing  for  the  imagination  to  fupply,  never  fails  to  diminifli 
or  deftroy  the  pleafure  of  every  reader,  who  has  an  imagination  to  be 
gratified. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  Nymphcea , not  Lotos , is  the  generick  name  in 
Europe  of  the  flower  confecrated  to  Isis:  the  Perfians  know  by  the  name  of 
Nilufer  that  fpecies  of  it,  which  the  Botanifts  ridiculoufly  call  Nelumbo , and 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  curious  pericarpium , where  each  of  the  feeds  con- 
tains in  miniature  the  leaves  of  a perfeft  vegetable.  The  lotos  of  Homer 
was  probably  the  fugar-cane , and  that  of  Linnjeus  is  a papilionaceous  plant; 
but  he  gives  the  fame  name  to  another  fpecies  of  the  Nymphcea ; and  the 
word  is  fo  conftantly  applied  among  us  in  India  to  the  Nilufer,  that  any  other 
would  be  hardly  intelligible  : the  blue  lotos  grows  in  Cajhmir  and  in  Perfia, 
but  not  in  Bengal,  where  we  fee  only  the  red  and  the  white ; and  hence  occa- 
fion  is  taken  to  feign,  that  the  lotos  of  Hindujlan  was  dyed  crimfon  by  the 
blood  of  Siva. 

Cuve'ra,  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  ftanza,  is  the  God  of  Wealth, 
fuppofed  to  refide  in  a magnificent  city,  called  Alaca-,  and  Vrihaspati,  or 
the  Genius  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  is  the  preceptor  of  the  Gods  in  Swerga  or 
the  firmament : he  is  ufually  reprefented  as  their  orator,  when  any  meflage  is 
carried  from  them  to  one  of  the  three  fuperior  Deities. 
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The  lamentations  of  Reti',  the  wife  of  Cama,  fill  a whole  book  in  the 
Sanfcrit  poem,  as  I am  informed  by  my  teacher,  a learned  Vaidya  ; who  is 
reftrained  only  from  reading  the  book,  which  contains  a defcription  of  the 
nuptials;  for  the  ceremonies  of  a marriage  where  Brahma7  himfelf  offi- 
ciated as  the  father  of  the  bridegroom,  are  too  holy  to  be  known  by  any  but 
Brahmans. 

The  achievements  of  Durga'  in  her  martial  chara&er  as  the  patronefs  of 
Virtue , and  her  battle  with  a demon  in  the  fhape  of  a buffalo,  are  the  fubje£t 
of  many  epifodes  in  the  Pur  anas  and  Cdvyas,  or  j acred  and  popular  poems  ; but 
a full  account  of  them  would  have  deftroyed  the  unity  of  the  Ode,  and  they 
are  barely  alluded  to  in  the  laft  ftanza. 

It  feemed  proper  to  change  the  meafure,  when  the  goddefs  was  to  be  ad- 
dreffed  as  Bhava'ni,  or  the  power  of  fecundity ; but  fuch  a change,  though 
very  common  in  Sanfcrit , has  its  inconveniences  in  European  poetry : a diftinct 
Hymn  is  therefore  appropriated  to  her  in  that  capacity  ; for  the  explanation 
of  which  we  need  only  premife,  that  Lacshmi'  is  the  Goddefs  of  Abundance ; 
that  the  Cetaca  is  a fragrant  and  beautiful  plant  of  the  Dicecian  kind,  known 
to  Botanifts  by  the  name  of  Pandanus  ; and  that  the  Durgotfava , or  great  fef- 
tival  of  Bhava'ni  at  the  clofe  of  the  rains,  ends  in  throwing  the  image  of  the 
goddefs  into  the  Ganges  or  other  facred  water. 

I am  not  confcious  of  having  left  unexplained  any  difficult  allufion  in  the 
two  poems;  and  have  only  to  add  (left- European  criticks  ffiould  confider  a 
few  of  the  images  as  inapplicable  to  Indian  manners),  that  the  ideas  of  fncw 
and  ice  are  familiar  to  the  Hindus ; that  the  mountains  of  Himalaya  may  be 
clearly  difcerned  from  a part  of  Bengal ; that  the  Grecian  H^smus  is  the  Sanfcrit 
word  haimas,  meaning  fnowy  ; and  that  funeral  urns  may  be  feen  perpetually 
on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  two  Hymns  are  neither  tranflations  from  any  other  poems,  nor  imita- 
tions of  any;  and  have  nothing  of  Pindar  in  them  except  the  meafures, 
which  are  nearly  the  fame,  fyllable  for  fyllable,  with  thofe  of  the  firft  and 
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fecond  Nemean  Odes:  more  mufical  ftanzas  might  perhaps  have  been  formed,; 
but,  in  every  art,  variety  and  novelty  are  confiderable  fources  of  pleafure. 
The  flyle  and  manner  of  Pindar  have  been  greatly  miftaken ; and,  that  a 
diftinft  idea  of  them  may  be  conceived  by  fuch,  as  have  not  accefs  to  that 
inimitable  poet  in  his  own  language,  I cannot  refrain  from  fubjoining  the 
firft  Nemean  Ode*,  not  only  in  the  fame  meafure  as  nearly  as  poflible,  but  almoft 
word  for  word,  with  the  original ; thofe  epithets  and  phrafes  only  being 
neceflarily  added,  which  are  printed  in  Italick  letters. 


* See  below,  page  393. 
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I.  1. 

From  thee  begins  the  folemn  air, 

Ador’d  Gane'sa'  ; next,  thy  fire  we  praiie 
(H  im,  from  whofe  red  cluft’ring  hair 
A new-born  crefcent  fheds  propitious  rays. 

Fair  as  Ganga'’s  curling  foam), 

Dread  Is'wara  ; who  lov’d  o’er  awful  mountains. 
Rapt  in  prefcience  deep,  to  roam, 

But  chiefly  thofe,  whence  holy  rivers  gufh, 

Bright  from  their  fecret  fountains. 

And  o’er  the  realms  of  Brahma'  ruih. 


I.  2. 

Rock  above  rock  they  ride  fublime, 

And  lofe  their  fummits  in  blue  fields  of  day, 
Fafhion’d  firfl:,  when  rolling  time, 

Vaft  infant,  in  his  golden  cradle  lay, 

Bidding  endlefs  ages  run 

And  wreathe  their  giant  heads  in  fnows  eternal 
Gilt  by  each  revolving  fun  ; 

Though  neither  morning  beam,  nor  noontide  glare, 
In  wintry  fign  or  vernal, 

Their  adamantine  ftrength  impair  ; 
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I.  3. 

Nor  e’en  the  fierceft  fummer  heat 

Could  thrill  the  palace,  where  their  Monarch  reign’d 

On  his  froft-impearled  feat, 

(Such  height,  had  unremitted  virtue  gain’d  !) 
Himalaya,  to  whom  a lovely  child. 

Sweet  Parvati',  fage  Me'na  bore. 

Who  now,  in  earlieft  bloom,  faw  heav’n  adore 
Her  charms  ; earth  languifh,  till  fhe  fmil’d. 

II.  1. 

But  Ihe  to  love  no  tribute  paid ; 

Great  Is  war  a her  pious  cares  engag’d  : 

Him,  who  Gods  and  fiends  difmay’d, 

She  footh’d  with  ofFrings  meek,  when  moft  he  rag’d. 
On  a morn,  when,  edg’d  with  light, 

The  lake-born  flow’rs  their  fapphire  cups  expanded 
Laughing  at  the  fcatter’d  night, 

A vale  remote  and  filent  pool  fhe  fought, 
Smooth-footed,  lotos-handed, 

And  braids  of  facred  bloffoms  wrought ; 

II.  2. 

Not  for  her  neck,  which,  unadorn’d, 

Bade  envying  antelopes  their  beauties  hide  : 

Art  fhe  knew  not,  or  fhe  fcorn’d  ; 

Nor  had  her  language  e’en  a name  for  pride. 

To  the  God,  who,  fix’d  in  thought. 

Sat  in  a cryftal  cave  new  worlds  defigning. 

Softly  fweet  her  gift  fhe  brought. 

And  fpread  the  garland  o’er  his  fhoulders  broad, 
Where  ferpents  huge  lay  twining, 

Whofe  hifs  the  round  creation  aw’d. 
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II.  3. 

He  view’d,  half-fmiling,  half-fevere, 

The  proftrate  maid — That  moment  through  the  rocks 
He,  who  decks  the  purple  year, 

Vasa nt a,  vain  of  odorif’rous  locks, 

With  Ca'ma,  hors’d  on  infant  breezes  flew : 

(Who  knows  not  Ca'ma,  nature’s  king?) 

Vasanta  barb’d  the  fhaft  and  fix’d  the  firing; 

The  living  bow  Candarpa  drew. 

III.  l. 

Dire  facrilege  ! The  chofen  reed, 

That  Smara  pointed  with  tranfcendent  art, 

Glanc’d  with  unimagin’d  fpeed. 

And  ting’d  its  blooming  barb  in  Siva’s  heart : 

Glorious  flow’r,  in  heav’n  proclaim’d 
Rich  Mellica , with  balmy  breath  delicious, 

And  on  earth  Nyffantbes  nam’d  ! 

Some  drops  divine,  that  o’er  the  lotos  blue 
Trickled  in  rills  aufpicious, 

Still  mark  it  with  a crimfon  hue. 

III.  2. 

Soon  clos’d  the  wound  its  hallow’d  lips  ; 

But  nature  felt  the  pain  : heav’n’s  blazing  eye 
Sank  abforb’d  in  fad  eclipfe. 

And  meteors  rare  betray’d  the  trembling  Iky ; 

When  a flame,  to  which  compar’d 

The  keeneft  lightnings  were  but  idle  flafhes, 

From  that  orb  all-piercing  glar’d, 

Which  in  the  "front  of  wrathful  Kara  rolls, 

And  foon  to  filver  allies 
Reduc’d  th ’inflamer  of  our  fouls. 

III. 
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III.  3. 

Vasa nt,  for  thee  a milder  doom,  > 

Accomplice  rafh,  a thund’ring  voice  decreed : 

4 With’ring  live  in  joylefs  gloom, 

4 While  ten  gay  figns  the  dancing  feafons  lead. 

4 Thy  flow’rs,  perennial  once,  now  annual  made. 
The  Fifh  and  Ram  fhall  ftill  adorn ; 

4 But,  when  the  Bull  has  rear’d  his  golden  horn, 

4 Shall,  like  yon  idling  rainbow,  fade.’ 

IV.  l. 

The  thunder  ceas’d  ; the  day  return’d  ; 

But  Siva  from  terreftrial  haunts  had  fled  : 

Smit  with  rapt’rous  love  he  burn’d, 

And  figh’d  on  gemm’d  Cailafa  s viewlefs  head. 
Lonely  down  the  mountain  fteep, 

With  flutt’ring  heart,  foft  Parvati  defcended ; 

Nor  in  drops  of  nedtar’d  fleep 

Drank  folace  through  the  night,  but  lay  alarm’d. 

Left  her  mean  gifts  offended 

The  God  her  pow’rful  beauty  charm’d. 

IV.  2. 

All  arts  her  forr’wing  damfels  tried, 

Her  brow,  where  wrinkled  anguifh  low’r’d,  to  fmoc 
And,  her  troubled  foul  to  foothe, 

Sagacious  Me'na'  mild  reproof  applied  ; 

But  nor  art  nor  counfel  fage, 

Nor  e’en  her  facred  parent’s  tender  chiding, 

Could  her  only  pain  afluage  : 

The  mountain  drear  fhe  fought,  in  mantling  fliade 
Her  tears  and  tranfports  hiding, 

And  oft  to  her  adorer  pray’d. 
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IV.  3. 

There  on  a crag,  whofe  icy  rift 

Hurl’d  night  and  horror  o’er  the  pool  profound, 

That  with  madding  eddy  fwift 

Revengeful  bark’d  his  rugged  bafe  around, 

The  beauteous  hermit  fat  but  foon  perceiv’d 
A Brahmen  old  before  her  ftand, 

His  rude  ftaff  quiv’ring  in  his  wither’d  hand, 

Who,  falt’ring,  afk’d  for  whom  Ihe  griev’d. 

V.  l. 

‘ What  graceful  youth  with  accents  mild, 

‘ Eyes  like  twin  liars,  and  lips  like  early  morn, 

‘ Has  thy  penfive  heart  beguil’d  ?’ 

“ No  mortal  youth,”  fhe  faid  with  modell  fcorn, 

44  E’er  beguil’d  my  guiltlefs  heart : 

“-Him  have  I loft,  who  to  thefe  mountains  hoary 
“ Bloom  celeftial  could  impart. 

44  Thee  I falute,  thee  ven’rate,  thee  deplore, 

“ Dread  Siva,  fource  of  glory, 

44  Which  on  thefe  rocks  mull  gleam  no  more!” 

V.  2. 

* Rare  object  of  a damfel’s  love,’ 

The  wizard  bold  replied,  4 who,  rude  and  wild, 

4 Leaves  eternal  blifs  above, 

4 And  roves  o’er  wTaftes  where  nature  never  fmil’d, 
4 Mounted  on  his  milkwhite  bull ! 

4 Seek  Indra  with  aerial  bow  victorious, 

4 Who  from  vafes  ever  full 
4 Quaffs  love  and  neCtar ; feek  the  feftive  hall, 

4 Rich  caves,  and  manfion  glorious 
4 Of  young  Cuve'ra,  lov’d  by  all ; 
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V.  3. 

4 But  fpurn  that  fullen  wayward  God, 

‘ That  three-ey’d  monfter,  hideous,  fierce,  untam’d, 

4 Unattir’d,  ill-girt,  unfhod 

44  Such  fell  impiety,  the  nymph  exclaim’d, 

44  Who  fpeaks,  muft  agonize  ; who  hears,  mult  die  ; 
44  Nor  can  this  vital  frame  fuftain 
44  The  pois’nous  taint,  that  runs  from  vein  to  vein ; 
44  Death  may  atone  the  blafphemy.” 

VI.  i. 

She  fpoke,  and  o’er  the  rifted  rocks 

Her  lovely  form  with  pious  phrenfy  threw ; 

But  beneath  her  floating  locks 

And  waving  robes  a thoufand  breezes  flew, 

Knitting  clofe  their  filky  plumes. 

And  in  mid-air  a downy  pillow  fpreading ; 

Till,  in  clouds  of  rich  perfumes 
Embalmed,  they  bore  her  to  a myftick  wood ; 
Where  dreams  of  glory  fhedding, 

The  well-feign’d  Brahmen , Siva  flood. 

VI.  2. 

The  reft,  my  fong  conceal : 

Unhallow’d  ears  the  facrilege  might  rue. 

Gods  alone  to  Gods  reveal 

In  what  ftupendous  notes  th’  immortals  woo. 

Straight  the  fons  of  light  prepar’d 

The  nuptial  feaft,  heav’n’s  opal  gates  unfolding, 

Which  th’  empyreal  army  fhar’d  ; 

And  fage  Himalaya  fhed  blifsful  tears 

With  aged  eyes  beholding 

His  daughter  emprefs  of  the  fpheres. 
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VI.  3. 

Whilft  ev’ry  lip  with  ne£tar  glow’d, 

The  bridegroom  blithe  his  transformation  told : 
Round  the  mirthful  goblets  flow’d. 

And  laughter  free  o’er  plains  of  ether  roll’d  : 

* Thee  too,  like  Vishnu,  faid  the  blufhing  queen, 

* Soft  Maya',  guileful  maid,  attends; 

But  in  delight  fupreme  the  phantafm  ends ; 

‘ Love  crowns  the  vifionary  fcene.’ 

VII.  l. 

Then  rofe  Vri  hasp  ATI,  who  reigns 
Beyond  red  Mangala’s  terrifick  fphere, 
Wand’ring  o’er  cerulean  plains  : 

His  periods  eloquent  heav’n  loves  to  hear 
Soft  as  dew  on  waking  flow’rs. 

He  told,  how  Ta'raca  with  fnaky  legions. 
Envious  of  fupernal  pow’rs, 

Had  menac’d  long  old  Me'ru’s  golden  head. 

And  Indra’s  beaming  regions 
With  defolation  wild  had  fpread  : 

VII.  2. 

How,  when  the  Gods  to  Brahma'  flew 
In  routed  fquadrons,  and  his  help  implor’d  ; 

“ Sons,  he  faid,  from  vengeance  due 
“ The  fiend  muft  wield  fecure  his  fiery  fword 
“ (Thus  th’  unerring  Will  ordains), 

“ Till  from  the  Great  Deftroyer’s  pure  embraces, 

“ Knit  in  love’s  myfterious  chains 
“ With  her,  who,  daughter  to  the  mountain-king, 
“ Yon  fnowy  manfion  graces, 

“ Cuma'ra,  warrior-child,  fhall  fpring ; 
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VII.  3. 

“ Who,  bright  in  arms  of  heav’nly  proof, 

“ His  creft  a blazing  ftar,  his  diamond  mail 
44  Colour’d  in  the  rainbow’s  woof, 

“ The  rafh  invaders  fiercely  lhall  aflfail, 

“ And,  on  a ftately  peacock  borne,  fhall  rufh 
44  Again!!  the  dragons  of  the  deep  ; 

“ Nor  fhall  his  thund’ring  mace  infatiate  fle 
44  Till  their  infernal  chief  it  crulh.” 

VIII.  l. 

4 The  fplendid  hoft  with  folemn  ftate 
‘ (Still  fpoke  th’  ethereal  orator  unblam’d) 

4 Reafon’d  high  in  long  debate ; 

4 Till,  through  my  -counfel  provident,  they  claim’d 
‘ Haplefs  Ca'ma’s  potent  aid: 

4 At  Indra’s  wifh  appear’d  the  foul’s  inflamer, 

4 And,  in  vernal  arms  array’d, 

4 Engag’d  (ah,  thoughtlefs !)  in  the  bold  emprife 
4 To  tame  wide  nature’s  tamer, 

4 And  foften  Him,  who  fhakes  the  fkies. 

VIII.  2. 

4 See  now  the  God,  whom  all  ador’d, 

4 An  afhy  heap,  the  jeft  of  ev’ry  gale  ! 

4 Lofs  by  heav’n  and  earth  deplor’d ! 

4 For,  love  extinguifh’d,  earth  and  heav’n  mull  fail. 
4 Mark,  how  Reti  bears  his  urn, 

4 And  tow’rd  her  widow’d  pile  with  piercing  ditty 
4 Points  the  flames — ah,  fee  it  burn  ! 

4 How  ill  the  fun’ral  with  the  feaft  agrees  ! 

4 Come,  love’s  pale  filter,  pity ; 

4 Come,  and  the  lover’s  wrath  appeafe.’ 
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VIII.  3. 

Tumultuous  paffions,  whilft  he  fpoke, 

In  heav’nly  bofoms  mix’d  their  burfting  fire, 

Scorning  frigid  wifdom’s  yoke, 

Difdain,  revenge,  devotion,  hope,  defire : 

Then  grief  prevail’d ; but  pity  won  the  prize. 

Not  Siva-  could  the  charm  refill : 

‘ Rife,  holy  love!’  he  faid;  and  kifs’d 
The  pearls,  that  gufh’d  from  Durga/’s  eyes. 

IX.  l. 

That  inftant  through  the  bleft  abode, 

His  youthful  charms  renew’d,  Ananga  came: 

High  on  em’rald  plumes  he  rode 

With  Reti'  brighten’d  by  th’  eluded  flame; 

Nor  could  young  Vasanta  mourn 
(Officious  friend!)  his  darling  lord  attending, 

Though  of  annual  beauty  fhorn  : 

* Love-Ihafts  enow  one  feafon  fhall  fupply, 

‘ He  menac’d  unoffending, 

* To  rule  the  rulers  of  the  Iky.’ 

IX.  2. 

With  ffiouts  the  boundlefs  manfion  rang ; 

And,  in  fublime  accord,  the  radiant  quire 

Strains  of  bridal  rapture  fang 

With  glowing  conqueft  join’d  and  martial  ire  : 

‘ Spring  to  life,  triumphant  fon, 

4 Hell’s  future  dread,  and  heav’n’s  eternal  wonder ! 

4 Helm  and  flaming  habergeon 
4 For  thee,  behold,  immortal  artifts  weave, 

4 And  edge  with  keen  blue  thunder 
4 The  blade,  that  fhall  th’  oppreffor  cleave.’ 

IX,  ' 
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IX.  3. 

O Durga',  thou  haft  deign’d  to  fhield 
Man’s  feeble  virtue  with  celeftial  might, 
Gliding  from  yon  jafper  field, 

And,  on  a lion  borne,  haft  brav’d  the  fight ; 
For,  when  the  demon  Vice  thy  realms  defied, 
And  arm’d  with  death  each  arched  horn, 

Thy  golden  lance,  O goddefs  mountain-born, 
Touch  but  the  peft — He  roar’d  and  died. 
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When  time  was  drown’d  in  facred  fleep, 

And  raven  darknefs  brooded  o’er  the  deep, 
Repofing  on  primeval  pillows 
Of  tolling  billows, 

The  forms  of  animated  nature  lay ; 

Till  o’er  the  wild  abyfs,  where  love 
Sat  like  a neftling  dove, 

From  heav’n’s  dun  concave  Ihot  a golden  ray. 

Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  ftream’d, 

Then,  like  a thoufand  funs,  refiftlefs  gleam’d ; 
Whilft  on  the  placid  waters  blooming, 

The  Iky  perfuming. 

An  op’ning  Lotos  rofe,  and  fmiling  fpread 
His  azure  fkirts  and  vafe  of  gold, 

While  o’er  his  foliage  roll’d 

Drops,  that  impearl  Bhava'ni'’s  orient  bed. 

Mother  of  Gods,  rich  nature’s  queen. 

Thy  genial  fire  emblaz’d  the  burfting  fcene  ; 

For,  on  th’  expanded  blolfom  fitting. 

With  fun-beams  knitting 

That  myftick  veil  for  ever  unremov’d. 

Thou  badft  the  foftly  kindling  flame 
Pervade  this  peopled  frame, 

And  fmiles,  with  blufhes  ting’d,  the  work  approv’d. 
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Goddefs,  around  thy  radiant  throne 
The  fcaly  fhoals  in  fpangled  vefture  fhone, 

Some  flowly  through  green  waves  advancing. 

Some  fwiftly  glancing, 

As  each  thy  mild  myfterious  pow’r  impell’d : 

E’en  ores  and  river-dragons  felt 
Their  iron  bofoms  melt 

With  fcorching  heat;  for  love  the  mightieft  quell’d. 

But  ftraight  afeending  vapours  rare 
O’ercanopied  thy  feat  with  lucid  air. 

While,  through  young  Indra’s  new  dominions 
Unnumber’d  pinions 

Mix’d  with  thy  beams  a thoufand  varying  dyes, 

Of  birds  or  infedts,  who  purfued 

Their  flying  loves,  or  woo’d 

Them  yielding,  and  with  muflek  fill’d  the  ikies. 

And  now  bedeck’d  with  fparkling  ifles 
Like  rifing  ftars,  the  watry  defert  fmiles ; 

Smooth  plains  by  waving  forefts  bounded. 

With  hillocks  rounded. 

Send  forth  a fhaggy  brood,  who,  frilking  light 
In  mingled  flocks  or  faithful  pairs. 

Impart  their  tender  cares : 

All  animals  to  love  their  kind  invite. 

Nor  they  alone : thofe  vivid  gems. 

That  dance  and  glitter  on  their  leafy  ftems, 

Thy  voice  infpires,  thy  bounty  drefles, 

Thy  rapture  bleflfes. 
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From  yon  tall  palm,  who,  like  a funborn  king, 

His  proud  tiara  fpreads  elate, 

To  thofe,  who  throng  his  gate, 

Where  purple  chieftains  vernal  tribute  bring. 

A gale  fo  fweet  o’er  Gang  A'  breathes, 

That  in  foft  fmiles  her  graceful  cheek  (he  wreathes. 
Mark,  where  her  argent  brow  (he  raifes. 

And  blulhing  gazes 

On  yon  frefh  Cetaca , whofe  am’rous  flow’r 
Throws  fragrance  from  his  flaunting  hair. 

While  with  his  blooming  fair 

He  blends  perfume,  and  multiplies  the  bow'r. 

Thus,  in  one  vaft  eternal  gyre, 

Compact  or  fluid  (hapes,  inftindt  with  fire, 

Lead,  as  they  dance,  this  gay  creation, 

Whofe  mild  gradation 

Of  melting  tints  illudes  the  vifual  ray : 

Denfe  earth  in  fpringing  herbage  lives. 

Thence  life  and  nurture  gives 
To  fentient  forms,  that  fink  again  to  clay. 

Ye  maids  and  youths  on  fruitful  plains, 

Where  Lacshmi'  revels  and  Bhava'ni'  reigns, 
Oh,  hafte ! oh,  bring  your  flow’ry  treafures, 

To  rapid  meafures 

Tripping  at  eve  thefe  hallow’d  banks  along : 

The  pow’r,  in  yon  dim  (hrines  ador’d. 

To  primal  waves  reftor’d, 

With  many  a fmiling  race  (hall  blefs  your  fong. 
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A HYMN 


TO 

I N D R A. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

So  many  allufions  to  Hindu  Mythology  occur  in  the  following  Ode,  that  it 
would  be  fcarce  intelligible  without  an  explanatory  introdu&ion,  which,  on 
every  account  and  on  all  occafions,  appears  preferable  to  notes  in  the  margin. 

A didinft  idea  of  the  God,  whom  the  poem  celebrates,  may  be  collected 
from  a paflage  in  the  ninth  fe&ion  of  the  Gita , where  the  fudden  change  of 
meafure  has  an  effeft  Similar  to  that  of  the  fined  modulation  : 
te  punyamajddya  furendra  locam 
afnanti  divyan  dividevabhogan, 
te  tarn  bhuttwa  fwergalocam  vifalam 
cjhine  punye  mertyalocam  vifanti 

“ Thefe,  having  through  virtue  reached  the  manfion  of  the  king  of  Sura's , 
*c  fead  on  the  exquifite  heavenly  food  of  the  Gods : they,  who  have  enjoyed 
4t  this  lofty  region  of  Swerga,  but  whofe  virtue  is  exhauded,  revifit  the  habi- 
“ tation  of  mortals.” 

Indr  a,  therefore,  or  the  King  of  Immortals,  correfponds  with  one  of  the 
ancient  Jupiters  (for  feveral  of  that  name  were  worfliipped  in  Europe ),  and 
particularly  with  Jupiter  the  Conductor,  whofe  attributes  are  fo  nobly  defcribed 
by  the  Platcnick  Philofophers : one  of  his  numerous  titles  is  Dyupeti,  or,  in  the 
nominative  cafe  before  certain  letters,  Dyupetir ; which  means  the  Lord  of 
Heaven,  and  feems  a more  probable  origin  of  the  lletrufcan  word  than  Juvans 
Pater  ; as  Diefpiter  was,  probably,  not  the  Father,  but  the  Lord,  of  Day.  He 
may  be  considered  as  the  Jove  of  Ennius  in  his  memorable  line  : 

‘ Afpice  hoc  Sublime  candens,  quern  invocant  omnes  JovemJ 
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where  the  poet  clearly  means  the  firmament,  of  which  Indra  is  the  perfonifi- 
cation  He  is  the  God  of  thunder  and  the  five  elements,  with  inferior  Genii 
under  his  command  ; and  is  conceived  to  govern  the  Eaftern  quarter  of  the 
world,  but  to  prefide,  like  the  Genius  or  Agathodcemon  of  the  Ancients,  over  the 
celeftial  bands,  which  are  ftationed  on  the  fummit  of  Me'ru,  or  the  North- 
pole,  where  he  folaces  the  Gods  with  ne£tar  and  heavenly  mufick  : hence, 
perhaps,  the  Hindus , who  give  evidence,  and  the  magiftrates,  who  hear  it,  are 
direfted  to  (land  fronting  the  Eafl:  or  the  North. 

This  imaginary  mount  is  here  feigned  to  have  been  feen  in  a vifion  at  Vara - 
nasi,  very  improperly  called  Bandris , which  takes  its  name  from  two  rivulets, 
that  embrace  the  city ; and  the  bard,  who  was  favoured  with  the  fight,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  Vya'sa,  furnamed  Dwaipayana,  or  Dzvelling  in  an  IJland ; 
who,  if  he  really  compofed  the  Gita , makes  very  flattering  mention  of  himfelf 
in  the  tenth  chapter.  The  plant  Lata,  which  he  defcribes  weaving  a net 
round  the  mountain  Mandara,  is  tranfported  by  a poetical  liberty  to  Sumeru, 
which  the  great  author  of  the  Mahabhdrat  has  richly  painted  in  four  beautiful 
couplets  : it  is  the  generick  name  for  a creeper,  though  reprefented  here  as  a 
fpecies,  of  which  many  elegant  varieties  are  found  in  Afia . 

The  Genii  named  Cinnara's  are  the  male  dancers  in  Swerga , or  the  Heaven 
of  Indra;  and  the  Apjara's  are  his  dancing-girls,  anfwering  to  the  fairies  of 
the  Persians,  and  to  the  damfels  called  in  the  Koran  hhuru'luyun , or  with 
antelopes'  eyes.  For  the  ftory  of  Chitrarat'ha , the  chief  mufician  of  the  Indian 
paradife,  whofe  painted  car  was  burned  by  Arjun,  and  for  that  of  the  Cha~ 
turdefaretna,  ox  fourteen  gems , as  they  are  called,  which  were  produced  by 
churning  the  ocean,  the  reader  muft  be  referred  to  Mr.  Wilkins’s  learned 
annotations  on  his  accurate  verfion  of  the  Bhagavadgita.  The  fable  of  the 
pomegranate-flower  is  borrowed  from  the  popular  mythology  of  Nepal  and 
Tibet. 

In  this  poem  the  fame  form  of  ftanza  is  repeated  with  variations , on  a prin- 
ciple entirely  new  in  modern  lyrick  poetry,  which  on  fome  future  occafion 
may  be  fully  explained. 
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But  ah  ! what  glories  yon  blue  vault  emblaze  ? 
What  living  meteors  from  the  zenith  ftream  ? 

Or  hath  a rapt’rous  dream 

Perplex’d  the  ifle-born  bard  in  fi&ion’s  maze  ? 

He  wakes  ; he  hears ; he  views  no  fancied  rays. 
’Tis  Indra  mounted  on  the  fun’s  bright  beam  ; 
And  round  him  revels  his  empyreal  train : 

How  rich  their  tints  ! how  fweet  their  ftrain  ! 

Like  fhooting  ftars  around  his  regal  feat 
A veil  of  many-colour’d  light  they  weave. 

That  eyes  unholy  would  of  fenfe  bereave  : 

Their  fparkling  hands  and  lightly-tripping  feet 
Tir’d  gales  and  panting  clouds  behind  them  leave. 
With  love  of  fong  and  facred  beauty  fmit 
The  myftick  dance  they  knit ; 

Purfuing,  circling,  whirling,  twining,  leading. 
Now  chafing,  now  receding ; 

Till  the  gay  pageant  from  the  fky  defcends 
On  charm’d  Sumeru , who  with  homage  bends. 

Hail,  mountain  of  delight, 

Palace  of  glory,  blefs’d  by  glory’s  king  ! 

With  profp’ring  (hade  embow’r  me,  whilft  I ling 
Thy  wonders  yet  unreach’d  by  mortal  flight. 
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Sky-piercing  mountain  ! In  thy  bow’rs  of  love 
No  tears  are  feen,  fave  where  medici’nal  ftalks 
Weep  drops  balfamick  o’er  the  filver’d  walks; 

No  plaints  are  heard,  fave  where  the  reftlefs  dove 
Of  coy  repulfe  and  mild  reluctance  talks  ; 

Mantled  in  woven  gold,  with  gems  enchas’d,. 

With  em’rald  hillocks  grac’d, 

From  whofe  frefh  laps  in  young  fantaftick  mazes 
Soft  cryftal  bounds  and  blazes 
Bathing  the  lithe  convolvulus,  that  winds 
Obfequious,  and  each  flaunting  arbour  binds. 

When  fapient  Brahma'  this  new  world  approv’d. 
On  woody  wings  eight  primal  mountains  mov’d 
But  Indra  mark’d  Sume'ru  for  his  own, 

And  motionlefs  was  ev’ry  ftone. 

Dazzling  the  moon  he  rears  his  golden  head : 

Nor  bards  infpir’d,  nor  heav’n’s  all -perfeCt  fpeech 
Lefs  may  unhallow’d  rhyme  his  beauties  teach. 

Or  paint  the  pavement  which  th’  immortals  tread ; 
Nor  thought  of  man  his  awful  height  can  reach  : 
Who  fees  it,  maddens  ; who  approaches,  dies  ; 

For,  with  flame-darting  eyes, 

Around  it  roll  a thoufand  fleeplefs  dragons  ; 

While  from  their  diamond  flagons 
The  feafting  Gods  exhauftlefs  nedtar  fip, 

Which  glows  and  fparkles  on  each  fragrant  lip. 

This  feaft,  in  mem’ry  of  the  churned  wave 
Great  Indra  gave,  when  Amrit  firft  was  won 
From  impious  demons,  who  to  Maya  s eyes 
Refign’d  the  prize,  and  rued  the  fight  begun. 
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Now,  while  each  ardent  Cinnara  perfuades 
The  foft-ey’d  Apfara  to  break  the  dance. 

And  leads  her  loth,  yet  with  love-beaming  glance, 

To  banks  of  marjoram  and  Champac  fhades, 

Celeftial  Genii  tow’rd  their  king  advance 

(So  call’d  by  men,  in  heav’n  Gandbarva  s nam’d) 

For  matchlefs  mufick  fam’d. 

Soon,  where  the  bands  in  lucid  rows  aflemble, 

Flutes  breathe,  and  citherns  tremble  ; 

Till  Chitraratha  fings — His  painted  car, 

Yet  unconfum’d,  gleams  like  an  orient  ftar. 

Hufti’d  was  ev’ry  breezy  pinion, 

Ev’ry  ftream  his  fall  fufpended  : 

Silence  reign’d  ; whofe  foie  dominion 
Soon  was  rais’d,  but  foon  was  ended. 

He  fings,  how  ‘ whilom  from  the  troubled  main 
‘ The  fov’ reign  elephant  Airavan  fprang  ; 

‘ The  breathing  fhell,  that  peals  of  conqueft  rang ; 

4 The  parent  cow,  whom  none  implores  in  vain  ; 

4 The  milkwhite  fteed,  the  bow  with  deaf ’ning  clang  ; 

* The  Goddefles  of  beauty,  wealth,  and  wine  ; 

* Flow’rs,  that  unfading  fhine, 

* Na'ra'yan’s  gem,  the  moonlight’s  tender  languifh  ; 

* Blue  venom,  fource  of  anguifh  ; 

4 The  folemn  leech,  flow-moving  o’er  the  ftrand, 

* A vafe  of  long-fought  Amrit  in  his  hand. 

* To  foften  human  ills  dread  Siva  drank 

* The  pois’nous  flood,  that  ftain’d  his  azure  neck ; 

* The  reft  thy  manfions  deck, 

‘ High  Swerga , ftor’d  in  many  a blazing  rank. 
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* Thou,  God  of  thunder,  fatft  on  Meru  thron’d, 

‘ Cloud -riding,  mountain-piercing,  thoufand-ey’d, 

‘ With  young  Pulo'maja',  thy  blooming  bride, 

‘ Whilft  air  and  fkies  thy  boundlefs  empire  own’d ; 

* Hail,  Dyupetir,  difmay  to  Bala’s  pride  ! 

‘ Or  fpeaks  Purander  beft  thy  martial  fame, 

4 Or  Sacra,  my  flick  name  ? 

‘ With  various  praife  in  odes  and  hallow’d  flory 

* Sweet  bards  fhall  hymn  thy  glory. 

4 Thou,  Va'sava,  from  this  unmeafur’d  height 
4 Shedft  pearl,  fhedfl  odours  o’er  the  fons  of  light !’ 

The  Genius  relied  ; for  his  pow’rful  art 
Had  fwell’d  the  monarch’s  heart  with  ardour  vain, 
That  threaten’d  rafh  difdain,  and  feem’d  to  low’r 
On  Gods  of  loftier  pow’r  and  ampler  reign. 

He  fmil’d ; and,  warbling  in  a fofter  mode. 

Sang  * the  red  light’ning,  hail,  and  whelming  rain 
4 O’er  Gocul  green  and  Vraja  s nymph-lov’d  plain 
4 By  Indra  hurl’d,  whofe  altars  ne’er  had  glow’d, 

4 Since  infant  Crishna  rul’d  the  ruftick  train 
4 Now  thrill’d  with  terrour — Them  the  heav’nly  child 

* Call’d,  and  with  looks  ambrofial  fmil’d, 

4 Then  with  one  finger  rear’d  the  vail  Govtrdhen , 

4 Beneath  whofe  rocky  burden 
4 On  paftures  dry  the  maids  and  herdfmen  trod  : 

4 The  Lord  of  thunder  felt  a mightier  God  !’ 

What  furies  potent  modulation  foothes  ! 

E’en  the  dilated  heart  of  Indra  fhrinks  : 

His  ruffled  brow  he  fmoothes, 

His  lance  half-rais’d  with  lifllefs  languor  finks. 
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A Tweeter  ftrain  the  fage  mufician  chofe  : 

He  told,  how  ‘ Sac  hi,  foft  as  morning  light, 

* Blythe  Sachi,  from  her  Lord  Indra'ni'  hight, 

4 When  through  clear  fkies  their  car  ethereal  rofe, 

‘ Fix’d  on  a garden  trim  her  wand’ring  fight, 

4 Where  gay  pomegranates,  frefti  with  early  dew, 

* Vaunted  their  blofloms  new  : 

44  Oh!  pluck,  fhe  faid,  yon  gems,  which  nature  drefles 
“ To  grace  my  darker  trefles.” 

* In  form  a fhepherd’s  boy,  a God  in  foul, 

* He  haften’d,  and  the  bloomy  treafure  ftole. 

* The  recklefs  peafant,  who  thofe  glowing  flow’rs, 

4 Hopeful  of  rubied  fruit,  had  fofter’d  long, 

‘ Seiz’d  and  with  cordage  ftrong 
4 Shackled  the  God,  who  gave  him  fhow’rs. 

4 Straight  from  fev’n  winds  immortal  Genii  flew, 

4 Green  Varuna , whom  foamy  waves  obey, 

4 Bright  Vahni  flaming  like  the  lamp  of  day, 

* Cuvera  fought  by  all,  enjoyed  by  few, 

* Maruty  who  bids  the  winged  breezes  play, 

4 Stern  Tama , ruthlefs  judge,  and  Ifa  cold 

4 With  Nairrit  mildly  bold  : 

4 They  with  the  ruddy  flalh,  that  points  his  thunder, 

4 Rend  his  vain  bands  afunder. 

4 Th’  exulting  God  refumes  his  thoufand  eyes, 

4 Four  arms  divine,  and  robes  of  changing  dyes.’ 

Soft  memory  retrac’d  the  youthful  fcene  : 

The  thund’rer  yielded  to  refiftlefs  charms. 

Then  fmil’d  enamour’d  on  his  blulhing  queen. 

And  melted  in  her  arms. 
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Such  was  the  vifion,  which,  on  Varar? s breaft 
Or  Asi  pure  with  offer’d  bloffoms  fill’d, 

Dwaipa'yan  flumb’ring  faw ; (thus  Na'red  will’d) 
For  waking  eye  fuch  glory  never  blefs’d, 

Nor  waking  ear  fuch  mufick  ever  thrill’d. 

It  vanifh’d  with  light  deep : he,  rifing,  prais’d 
The  guarded  mount  high-raifed. 

And  pray’d  the  thund’ring  pow’r,  that  fheafy  treafures, 
Mild  fhow’rs  and  vernal  pleafures. 

The  lab ’ring  youth  in  mead  and  vale  might  cheer, 

And  cherifh’d  herdfmen  blefs  th’  abundant  year. 

Thee,  darter  of  the  fwift  blue  bolt,  he  fang ; 
Sprinkler  of  genial  dews  and  fruitful  rains 
O’er  hills  and  thirfty  plains  ! 

* When  through  the  waves  of  war  thy  charger  fprang, 

* Each  rock  rebellow’d  and  each  foreft  rang, 

‘ Till  vanquifh’d  A furs  felt  avenging  pains. 

4 Send  o’er  their  feats  the  fnake,  that  never  dies, 

4 But  waft  the  virtuous  to  thy  Ikies  !’ 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

A PLAUSIBLE  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  learned  men,  that  the 
principal  fource  of  idolatry  among  the  ancients  was  their  enthufiaftick  ad- 
miration of  the  Sun ; and  that,  when  the  primitive  religion  of  mankind  was 
loft  amid  the  diftraflions  of  eftablilhing  regal  government,  or  negledted  amid 
the  allurements  of  vice,  they  afcribed  to  the  great  vifible  luminary,  or  to  the 
wonderful  fluid,  of  which  it  is  the  general  refervoir,  thofe  powers  of  pervading 
all  fpace  and  animating  all  nature,  which  their  wifer  anceftors  had  attributed 
to  one  eternal  Mind,  by  whom  the  fubftance  of  fire  had  been  created  as  an 
inanimate  and  fecondary  caufe  of  natural  phenomena.  The  Mythology  of 
the  Eaft  confirms  this  opinion  ; and  it  is  probable,  that  the  triple  Divinity  of 
the  Hindus  was  originally  no  more  than  a perfonification  of  the  Sun,  whom 
they  call  Treyitenu,  or  Three-bodied , in  his  triple  capacity  of  producing  forms 
by  his  genial  beat,  preferving  them  by  his  light , or  deftroying  them  by  the 
concentrated  force  of  his  igneous  matter : this,  with  the  wilder  conceit  of  a 
female  power  united  with  the  Godhead,  and  ruling  nature  by  his  authority, 
will  account  for  nearly  the  whole  fyftem  of  Egyptian , Indian , and  Grecian  poly- 
theifm,  diftinguifhed  from  the  fublime  Theology  of  the  Philofophers,  whofe 
underftandings  were  too  ftrong  to  admit  the  popular  belief,  but  whofe  influ- 
ence was  too  weak  to  reform  it. 

Su'rya,  the  Phcebus  of  European  heathens,  has  near  fifty  names  or  epithets 
in  the  Sanfcrit  language  ; mod  of  which,  or  at  leaft  the  meanings  of  them, 
are  introduced  in  the  following  Ode  ; and  every  image,  that  feemed  capable 
of  poetical  ornament,  has  been  feleSled  from  books  of  the  higheft  authority 
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among  the  Hindus  t the  title  Area  is  very  fingular ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Tibetians  reprefent  the  Sun’s  car  in  the  form  of  a boat. 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  explain  a few  other  particulars  of  the  Hindu  My- 
thology, to  which  allufions  are  made  in  the  poem.  Soma,  or  the  Moon,  is 
a male  Deity  in  the  Indian  fyftem,  as  Mona  was,  I believe,  among  the  Saxons  * 
and  Lunus  among  fome  of  the  nations,  who  fettled  in  Italy : his  titles  alfo, 
with  one  or  two  of  the  ancient  fables,  to  which  they  refer,  are  exhibited  in 
the  fecond  ftanza.  Molt  of  the  Lunar  manjions  are  believed  to  be  the  daugh- 
ters of  Cafyapa,  the  firft  produ£Uon  of  Brahmas,  head,  and  from  their  names 
are  derived  thofe  of  the  twelve  months,  who  are  here  feigned  to  have  married 
as  many  conftellations  : this  primeval  Brahman  and  Vinata  are  alfo  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  parents  of  Arun,  the  charioteer  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  bird 
Garuda , the  eagle  of  the  great  Indian  Jove,  one  of  whofe  epithets  is 
Madhava. 

After  this  explanation  the  Hymn  will  have  few  or  no  difficulties,  efpecially 
if  the  reader  has  perufed  and  ftudied  the  Bhagavadgita,  with  which  our  lite- 
rature has  been  lately  enriched,  and  the  fine  epifode  from  the  Mahabharat,  on> 
the  produflion  of  the  Amrita , which  feems  to  be  almoft  wholly  aftronomical, 
but  abounds  with  poetical  beauties.  Let  the  following  defeription  of  the 
demon  Rahu,  decapitated  by  Nardyan,  be  compared  with  fimilar  paflages  in 
Hefiod  and  Milton  : 

tach  ch' hailafringapratiman  danavafya  firb  mahat 
chacrach'hinnam  c hamutpatya  nenaditi  bhayancaram , 
tat  cabandham  pepatafya  vifp'hurad  dharanital'e 
[apervatavanadwipan  daityajydcampayanmahim. 
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Fountain  of  living  light. 

That  o’er  all  nature  ftreams, 

Of  this  vaft  microcofm  both  nerve  and  foul ; 

Whofe  fwift  and  fubtil  beams. 

Eluding  mortal  fight, 

Pervade,  attract,  fuftain  th’  effulgent  whole. 

Unite,  impel,  dilate,  calcine, 

Give  to  gold  its  weight  and  blaze. 

Dart  from  the  diamond  many- tinted  rays, 

Condenfe,  protrude,  transform,  concoct,  refine 
The  fparkling  daughters  of  the  mine  ; 

Lord  of  the  lotos,  father,  friend,  and  king, 

O Sun,  thy  pow’rs  I fing : 

Thy  fubflance  Indr  a with  his  heav’nly  bands 
Nor  fings  nor  underftands  ; 

Nor  e’en  the  Vedas  three  to  man  explain 

Thy  myflick  orb  triform,  though  Brahma  tun’d  the  flrain. 

Thou,  neftar-beaming  Moon, 

Regent  of  dewy  night, 

From  yon  black  roe,  that  in  thy  bofom  fleeps, 
Fawn-fpotted  Safin  hight; 

Wilt  thou  defert  fo  foon 

Thy  night-flow ’rs  pale,  whom  liquid  odour  fleeps, 
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And  OJhadhi  s tranfcendent  beam 
Burning  in  the  darkeft  glade  ? 

Will  no  lov’d  name  thy  gentle  mind  perfuade 
Yet  one  fhort  hour  to  fhed  thy  cooling  ftream  ? 

But  ah ! we  court  a palling  dream  : 

Our  pray’r  nor  Indu  nor  Himanfu  hears ; 

He  fades  ; he  difappears — 

E’en  Cafyapa  s gay  daughters  twinkling  die, 

And  filence  lulls  the  Iky, 

Till  Chdtacs  twitter  from  the  moving  brake, 

And  fandal-breathing  gales  on  beds  of  ether  wake. 

Burft  into  fong,  ye  fpheres ; 

A greater  light  proclaim, 

And  hymn,  concentrick  orbs,  with  fev’nfold  chime 
The  God  with  many  a name ; 

Nor  let  unhallow’d  ears 

Drink  life  and  rapture  from  your  charm  fublime : 

‘ Our  bofoms,  Aryama , infpire, 

* Gem  of  heav’n,  and  flow’r  of  day, 

‘ Vivafwat , lancer  of  the  golden  ray, 

* Divacara , pure  fource  of  holy  fire, 

* Vi&orious  Rama  s fervid  fire, 

1 Dread  child  of  Aditi , Martunda  blefs’d, 

* Or  Sura  be  addrefs’d, 

* Ravi,  or  Mihira , or  Bhanu  bold, 

* Or  Area , title  old, 

* Or  Heridafwa  drawn  by  green-hair’d  fteeds, 

* Or  Carmafacjhi  keen,  attefting  fecret  deeds. 
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• What  fiend,  what  monfter  fierce 
4 E’er  durft  thy  throne  invade  ? 

* Malignant  Rahu.  Him  thy  wakeful  fight, 

‘ That  could  the  deepeft  fhade 

* Of  fnaky  Narac  pierce, 

‘ Mark’d  quaffing  ne&ar ; when  by  magick  Height 
‘ A Sura  s lovely  form  he  wore, 

4 Rob’d  in  light,  with  lotos  crown’d, 

4 What  time  th’  immortals  peerlefs  treafures  found 
4 On  the  churn’d  Ocean’s  gem-befpangled  ffiore, 

4 And  Mandars  load  the  tortoife  bore  : 

4 Thy  voice  reveal’d  the  daring  facrilege ; 

4 Then,  by  the  deathful  edge 
4 Of  bright  Suderfan  cleft,  his  dragon  head 
4 Difmay  and  horror  fpread 

* Kicking  the  {kies,  and  ftruggling  to  impair 

* The  radiance  of  thy  robes,  and  ftain  thy  golden  hair. 

4 With  fmiles  of  ftern  difdain 
4 Thou,  fov’reign  vidtor,  feeft 
4 His  impious  rage : foon  from  the  mad  aflfault 
4 Thy  courfers  fly  releas’d ; 

4 Then  tofs  each  verdant  mane, 

4 And  gallop  o’er  the  fmooth  aerial  vault ; 

4 Whilft  in  charm’d  GocuV s od’rous  vale 
4 Blue-ey’d  Yamuna  defcends 
4 Exulting,  and  her  tripping  tide  l'ufpends, 

4 The  triumph  of  her  mighty  fire  to  hail : 

4 So  mull  they  fall,  who  Gods  aflail ! 

4 For  now  the  demon  rues  his  raffi  emprife, 

4 Yet,  bello’wing  blafphemies 
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‘ With  pois’nous  throat,  for  horrid  vengeance  thirfls, 

* And  oft  with  tempeft  burfts, 

‘ As  oft  repell’d  he  groans  in  fiery  chains, 

■*  And  o’er  the  realms  of  day  unvanquifh’d  Surya  reigns.’ 

Ye  clouds,  in  wavy  wreathes 
Your  dufky  van  unfold  ; 

O’er  dimpled  fands,  ye  furges,  gently  flow. 

With  fapphires  edg’d  and  gold  ! 

Loofe-trefled  morning  breathes. 

And  fpreads  her  blufhes  with  expanfive  glow ; 

But  chiefly  where  heav’n’s  op’ning  eye 
Sparkles  at  her  faffron  gate, 

How  rich,  how  regal  in  his  orient  ftate  ! 

Erelong  he  fhall  imblaze  th’  unbounded  fky  : 

The  fiends  of  darknefs  yelling  fly  ; 

While  birds  of  livelieft  note  and  lighteft  wing 
The  rifing  dayftar  fing, 

Who  fkirts  th’  horizon  with  a blazing  line 
Of  topazes  divine  ; 

E’en,  in  their  prelude,  brighter  and  more  bright, 

Flames  the  red  eaft,  and  pours  infufferable  light*. 

Firft  o’er  blue  hills  appear, 

With  many  an  agate  hoof 

And  pafterns  fring’d  with  pearl,  fev’n  courfers  green  ; 
Nor  boafts  yon  arched  woof, 

That  girds  the  fhow’ry  fphere. 

Such  heav’n-fpun  threads  of  colour’d  light  ferene, 
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As  tinge  the  reins,  which  Arun  guides. 

Glowing  with  immortal  grace, 

Young  Arun>  lovelieft  of  Vinatian  race, 

Though  younger  He,  whom  Madhava  beftrides,. 
When  high  on  eagle-plumes  he  rides : 

But  oh  ! what  pencil  of  a living  ftar 
Could  paint  that  gorgeous  car. 

In  which,  as  in  an  ark  fupremely  bright. 

The  lord  of  boundlefs  light 
Afcending  calm  o’er  th’  empyrean  fails, 

And  with  ten  thoufand  beams  his  awful  beauty  veils. 

Behind  the  glowing  wheels 
Six  jocund  feafons  dance, 

A radiant  month  in  each  quick-fhifting  hand  i 
Alternate  they  advance, 

While  buxom  nature  feels 

The  grateful  changes  of  the  frolick  band  : 

Each  month  a conftellation  fair 
Knit  in  youthful  wedlock  holds, 

And  o’er  each  bed  a varied  fun  unfolds, 

Left  one  vaft  blaze  our  vifual  force  impair, 

A canopy  of  woven  air. 

Vafanta  blythe  with  many  a laughing  fiow’r 
Decks  his  Candarpa  s bow’r  ; 

The  drooping  paftures  thirfty  Grijhma  dries. 

Till  Verjha  bids  them  rife  ; 

Then  Sarat  with  full  fheaves  the  champaign  fills, 
Which  Sijira  bedews,  and  ftern  Hemanta  chills. 
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Mark,  how  th’  all-kindling  orb 
Meridian  glory  gains  ! 

Round  Meru  s breathing  zone  he  winds  oblique 
O’er  pure  cerulean  plains  : 

His  jealous  flames  abforb 

All  meaner  lights,  and  unrefifted  ftrike 

The  world  with  rapt’rous  joy  and  dread. 

Ocean,  fmit  with  melting  pain, 

Shrinks,  and  the  fierceft  monfter  of  the  main 
Mantles  in  caves  profound  his  tulky  head 
With  fea-weeds  dank  and  coral  fpread : 

Lefs  can  mild  earth  and  her  green  daughters  bear 
The  noon’s  wide-wafting  glare  ; 

To  rocks  the  panther  creeps  ; to  woody  night 

The  vulture  fteals  his  flight  j 

E’en  cold  cameleons  pant  in  thickets  dun, 

And  o’er  the  burning  grit  th’unwinged  locufts  run  ! 

But  when  thy  foaming  fteeds 
Defcend  with  rapid  pace 
Thy  fervent  axle  haft’ning  to  allay. 

What  majefty,  what  grace 

Dart  o’er  the  weftern  meads 

From  thy  relenting  eye  their  blended  ray ! 

Soon  may  th’  undazzled  fenfe  behold 
Rich  as  Vijhnus  diadem, 

Or  Amrit  fparkling  in  an  azure  gem, 

Thy  horizontal  globe  of  molten  gold, 

Which  pearl’d  and  rubied  clouds  infold. 
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It  finks  ; and  myriads  of  diffufive  dyes 
Stream  o’er  the  tiffued  Ikies, 

••  Till  Soma  fmiles,  attracted  by  the  fong 
Of  many  a plumed  throng 

In  groves,  meads,  vales  ; and,  whilft  he  glides  above, 

Each  bulh  and  dancing  bough  quaffs  harmony  and  love. 

Then  roves  thy  poet  free, 

Who  with  no  borrow’d  art 

Dares  hymn  thy  pow’r,  and  durft  provoke  thy  blaze. 

But  felt  thy  thrilling  dart ; 

And  now,  on  lowly  knee, 

From  him,  who  gave  the  wound,  the  balfam  prays. 

Herbs,  that  affuage  the  fever’s  pain, 

Scatter  from  thy  rolling  car. 

Cull’d  by  fage  Afwin  and  divine  Cumar ; 

And,  if  they  alk,  “ What  mortal  pours  the  ftrain  ?” 

Say  (for  thou  feeft  earth,  air,  and  main) 

Say : “ From*the  bofom  of  yon  filver  ifle, 

“ Where  Ikies  more  foftly  fmile, 

“ He  came ; and,  lifping  our  celeftial  tongue, 

“ Though  not  from  Brahma  fprung, 

“•  Draws  orient  knowledge  from  its  fountains  pure, 

“ Through  caves  obftrudled  long,  and  paths  too  long  obfcure.” 

Yes ; though  the  Sanfcrit  fong 
Be  ftrown  with  fancy’s  wreathes, 

And  emblems  rich,  beyond  low  thoughts  refin’d, 

Yet  heav’nly  truth  it  breathes 
VOL.  VI.  Z Z 
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With  atteftation  ftrong, 

That,  loftier  than  thy  fphere,.  th’  Eternal  Mind, 

Unmov’d,  unrival’d,  undefil’d, 

Reigns  with  providence  benign  : 

He  ftill’d  the  rude  abyfs,  and  bade  it  fhine 
(While  Sapience  with  approving  afpe£t  mild 
Saw  the  ftupendous  work,  and  fmil’d)  ; 

Next  thee,  his  flaming  minifter,  bade  rife 
O’er  young  and  wondering  (kies. 

Since  thou,  great  orb,  with  all-enlight’ning  ray 
Rulefl:  the  golden  day, 

How  far  more  glorious  He,  who  faid  ferene, 

Be,  and  thou  ruoaJl — Himfelf  unform’d,  unchang’d,  unfeen  1 


A HYMN 


A HYMN 


TO 

L A C S H ML 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Most  of  the  allufions  to  Indian  Geography  and  Mythology,  which  occur 
in  the  following  Ode  to  the  Goddefs  of  Abundance,  have  been  explained  on 
former  occafions  ; and  the  reft  are  fuihciently  clear.  Lacshmi',  or  Sri',  the 
Ceres  of  India,  is  th t prefer ving  power  of  nature,  or,  in  the  language  of  alle- 
gory, the  confort  of  Vishnu  or  Heri,  a perfonification  of  the  divine  good- 
nefs  ; and  her  origin  is  varioufly  deduced  in  the  feveral  Purana's , as  we  might 
expe£t  from  a fyftem  wholly  figurative  and  emblematical.  Some  reprefent  her 
as  the  daughter  of  Bnrigu,  a fon  of  Brahma';  but,  in  the  Marcandeya  Purda, 
the  Indian  Isis,  or  Nature,  is  faid  to  have  alfumed  three  tranfcendent  forms,  ac- 
cording to  her  three  guna's  or  qualities,  and,  in  each  of  them,  to  have  produced 

a pair  of  divinities,  Brahma'  and  Lacshmi',  Mahe'sa  and  Sereswati', 

• * 

Vishnu  and  Ca'li';  after  whofe  intermarriage,  Brahma'  and  Sereswati' 
formed  the  mundane  Egg,  which  Mahe'sa  and  Ca'li' divided  into  halves  ; and 
Vishnu  together  with  Lacshmi'  preferved  it  from  deftru£fion : a third  ftory 
fuppofes  her  to  have  fprung  from  the  Sea  of  milk,  when  it  was  churned  on  the 
fecond  incarnation  of  Heri,  who  is  often  painted  reclining  on  the  ferpent 
An  ant  a,  the  emblem  of  eternity;  and  this  fable,  whatever  may  be  the 
meaning  of  it,  has  been  chofen-  as  the  molt  poetical.  The  other  names  of 
Sri',  or  Profperity,  are  Heripriya',  Pedma'laya',  or  Pf.dma',  and  Camala  ; 
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the  firft;  implying  the  wife  of  Vishnu,  and  the  reft  derived  from  the  names 
of  the  Lotos.  As  to  the  tale  of  Suda'man,  whofe  wealth  is  proverbial  among 
the  Hindus , it  is  related  at  confiderable  length  in  the  Bhagavat , or  great 
Pur  an  on  the  Achievements  of  Crishna  : the  Brahmen , who  read  it  with 
me,  was  frequently  flopped  by  his  tears.  We  may  be  inclined  perhaps  to 
think,  that  the  wild  fables  of  idolaters  are  not  worth  knowing,  and  that  we 
may  be  fatisfied  with  mifpending  our  time  in  learning  the  Pagan  Theology 
of  old  Greece  and  Rome ; but  we  muft  confider,  that  the  allegories  contained 
in  the  Hymn  to  Lacshmi'  conftitute  at  this  moment  the  prevailing  religion  of 
a moft  extenfive  and  celebrated  Empire,  and  are  devoutly  believed  by  many 
millions,  whofe  induftry  adds  to  the  revenue  of  Britain , and  whofe  manners, 
which  are  interwoven  with  their  religious  opinions,  nearly  affefl  all  Europeans , 
who  refide  among  them. 
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Daughter  of  Ocean  and  primeval  Night, 

Who,  fed  with  moonbeams  dropping  filver  dew. 

And  cradled  in  a wild  wave  dancing  light, 

Saw’ft  with  a fmile  new  fhores  and  creatures  new, 
Thee,  Goddefs,  I faiute  thy  gifts  I fing. 

And,  not  with  idle  wing, 

Soar  from  this  fragrant  bow’r  through  tepid  fkies. 

Ere  yet  the  fteeds  of  noon’s  effulgent  king 

Shake  their  green  manes  and  blaze  with  rubied  eyes  : 

Hence,  floating  o’er  the  fmooth  expanfe  of  day. 

Thy  bounties  I furvey. 

See  through  man’s  oval  realm  thy  charms  difplay’d. 
See  clouds,  air,  earth,  performing  thy  beheft. 

Plains  by  foft  fhow’rs,  thy  tripping  handmaids,  drefs’d. 
And  fruitful  woods,  in  gold  and  gems  array’d. 
Spangling  the  mingled  fhade  ; 

While  autumn  boon  his  yellow  enfign  rears. 

And  ftores  the  world’s  true  wealth  in  rip’ning  ears. 

But  moft  that  central  trad:  thy  fmile  adorns. 

Which  old  Himala  clips  with  foft’ring  arms. 

As  with  a wexing  moon’s  half-circling  horns. 

And  fhields  from  bandits  fell,  or  worfe  alarms 
Of  Tatar  horfe  from  Tunan  late  fubdued, 

Or  Baftrian  bowmen  rude  j 
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Snow-crown’ d Himalat  whence,  with  wavy  wings 
Far  fpread,  as  falcons  o’er  their  nedlings  brood. 

Fam’d  Brahmaputra  joy  and  verdure  brings. 

And  Sindhus  five-arm’d  flood  from  Gafhghar  hafl.es. 

To  cheer  the  rocky  wafl.es, 

Through  weftern  this  and  that  through  orient  plains ; 

While  bluifli  Yamuna  between  them  dreams. 

And  Ganga  pure  with  funny  radiance  gleams. 

Till  Vdrii,  whom  a ruflet  ochre  dains. 

Their  dedin’d  confluence  gains : 

Then  flows  in  mazy  knot  the  triple  pow’r 
O’er  laughing  Magadh  and  the  vales  of  Gour. 

Not  long  infwath’d  the  facred  infant  lay 
(Celeftial  forms  full  foon  their  prime  attain) : 

Her  eyes,  oft  darted  o’er  the  liquid  way, 

With  golden  light  emblaz’d  the  darkling  main  3 
And  thofe  firm  breads,  whence  all  our  comforts  well, 

Rofe  with  enchanting  fwell 3 
Her  loofe  hair  with  the  bounding  billows  play’d, 

And  caught  in.  charming  toils  each  pearly  diell. 

That  idling  through  the  furgy  fored  dray’d 3 
When  ocean  differ’d  a portentous  change, 

Tofs’d  with  convulfion  drange 3 
For  lofty  Mandar  from  his  bafe  was  torn. 

With  drea'ms,  rocks,  woods,  by  Gods  and  Demons  whirl’d, . 
While  round  his  Craggy  fides  the  mad  fpray  curl’d, 

Hugh  mountain,  by  the  paflive  Tortoife  borne  : 

Then  foie,  but  not  forlorn. 

Shipp’d  in  a flow’r,  that  balmy  fweets  exhal’d, 

O’er  waves  of  dulcet  cream  Pedma'la'  fail’cf. 
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So  name  the  Goddefs  from  her  Lotos  blue. 

Or  Camala,  if  more  aufpicious  deem’d: 

With  many-petal’d  wings  the  bloffom  flew. 

And  from  the  mount  a flutt’ring  fea-bird  feem’d. 

Till  on  the  fhore  it  flopp’d,  the  heav’n-lov’d  fhore. 

Bright  with  unvalued  ftore 
Of  gems  marine  by  mirthful  Indra  won; 

But  flie,  (what  brighter  gem  had  fhon£  before  ?) 

No  bride  for  old  Ma'ri'cha’s  frolick  fon. 

On  azure  Heri  fix’d  her  profp’ring  eyes  : 

Love  bade  the  bridegroom  rife; 

Straight  o’er  the  deep,  then  dimpling  fmooth,  he  rufh’d ; 
And  tow’rd  th’  unmeafur’d  fnake,  ftupendous  bed. 

The  world’s  great  mother,  not  reluctant,  led  : 

All  nature  glow’d,  whene’er  fhe  fmil’d  or  blufh’d; 

The  king  of  ferpents  hufh’d 
His  thoufand  heads,  where  diamond  mirrors  blaz’d, 

That  multiplied  her  image,  as  he  gaz’d. 

Thus  multiplied,  thus  wedded,  they  pervade. 

In  varying  myriads  of  ethereal  forms, 

This  pendent  Egg  by  dovelike  Ma’ya;  laid. 

And  quell  Mahe'sa’s  ire,  when  moll  it  florms ; 

Ride  on  keen  lightning  and  difarm  its  flalh, 

Or  bid  loud  furges  lafh 

Th’  impaflive  rock,  and  leave  the  rolling  barque 
With  oars  unfhatter’d  milder  feas  to  dafh ; 

And  oft,  as  man’s  unnuniber’d  woes  they  mark. 

They  fpring  to  birth  in  fome  high-favour’d  line. 

Half  human,  half  divine. 
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And  tread  life’s  maze  transfigur’d,  unimpair’d: 

As  when,  through  bleft  Vrindavari s od’rous  grove. 
They  deign’d  with  hinds  and  village  girls  to  rove, 
And  myrth  or  toil  in  field  or  dairy  fhar’d, 

As  lowly  rufticks  far’d  : 

Blythe  Ra'dha'  fhe,  with  fpeaking  eyes,  wras  nam’d, 
He  Crishna,  lov’d  in  youth,  in  manhood  fam’d. 

Though  long  in  Mathura  with  milkmaids  bred, 
Each  bufli  attuning  with  his  pafl’ral  flute, 

Ananda’s  holy  fleers  the  Herdfman  fed. 

His  nobler  mind  afpir’d  to  nobler  fruit : 

The  fierceft  monfliers  of  each  brake  or  wood 
His  youthful  arm  withstood. 

And  from  the  rank  mire  of  the  flagnant  lake 
Drew  the  crulh’d  ferpent  with  enfanguin’d  hood ; 
Then,  worfe  than  rav’ning  beaft  or  fenny  fnake, 

A ruthlefs  king  his  pond’rous  mace  laid  low. 

And  heav’n  approv’d  the  blow : 

No  more  in  bow’r  or  wattled  cabin  pent. 

By  rills  he  fcorn’d  and  flow’ry  banks  to  dwell ; 

His  pipe  lay  tunelefs,  and  his  wreathy  fhell 
With  martial  clangor  hills  and  forefts  rent ; 

On  crimfon  wars  intent 

He  fway’d  high  Dwaracd,  that  fronts  the  mouth 
Of  gulfy  Sindhu  from  the  burning  fouth. 

A Brahmen  young,  who,  when  the  heav’nly  boy 
In  Vraja  green  and  fcented  Gocul  play’d. 

Partook  each  tranfient  care,  each  flitting  joy. 

And  hand  in  hand  through  dale  or  thicket  flray’d. 
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By  fortune  fever’d  from  the  blifsful  feat, 

Had  fought  a lone  retreat ; 

Where  in  a coftlefs  hut  fad  hours  he  pafs’d, 

Its  mean  thatch  pervious  to  the  dayftar’s  heat, 

And  fencelefs  from  night’s  dew  or  pinching  blaft : 
Firm  virtue  he  poflefs’d  and  vig’rous  health, 

But  they  were  all  his  wealth. 
Suda'man  was  he  nam’d  ; and  many  a year 
(If  glowing  fong  can  life  and  honour  give) 

From  fun  to  fun  his  honour’d  name  fhall  live  : 

Oft  flrove  his  confort  wife  their  gloom  to  cheer, 
And  hide  the  Healing  tear ; 

But  all  her  thrift  could  fcarce  each  eve  afford 
The  needful  fprinkling  of  their  fcanty  board. 

Now  Fame,  who  rides  on  funbeams,  and  conveys 
To  woods  and  antres  deep  her  fpreading  gleam, 
Illumin’d  earth  and  heav’n  with  Crishna’s  praife  : 
Each  foreft  echoed  loud  the  joyous  theme, 

But  keener  joy  Suda'man’s  bofom  thrill’d. 

And  tears  ecflatick  rill’d  : 

“ My  friend,  he  cried,  is  monarch  of  the  Ikies ! ” 
Then  counfell’d  fhe,  who  nought  unfeemly  will’d  : 

“ Oh  ! hafle  ; oh  ! feek  the  God  with  lotos  eyes  ; 

“ The  pow’r,  that  Hoops  to  foften  human  pain, 

“ None  e’er  implor’d  in  vain. 

To  Dwaraca  s rich  tow’rs  the  pilgrim  fped, 
Though  bafhful  penury  his  hope  deprefs’d ; 

A tatter’d  cincture  was  his  only  vefl. 

And  o’er  his  weaker  fhoulder  loofely  fpread 
Floated  the  myflick  thread : 
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Secure  from  fcorn  the  crowded  paths  he  trode 
Through  yielding  ranks,  and  hail’d  the  Shepherd  God. 

“ Friend  of  my  childhood,  lov’d  in  riper  age, 

“ A dearer  gueft  thefe  manfions  never  grac’d  : 

“ O meek  in  focial  hours,  in  council  fage  ! ” 

So  fpake  the  Warriour,  and  his  neck  embrac’d  ; 

And  e’en  the  Goddefs  left  her  golden  feat 
Her  lord’s  compeer  to  greet : 

He  charm’d,  but  proftrate  on  the  hallow’d  floor,, 

Their  purfled  veftment  kifs’d  and  radiant  feet ; 

Then  from  a fmall  frefh  leaf,  a borrow’d  ftore 
(Such  off’rings  e’en  to  mortal  kings  are  due) 

Of  modeft  rice  he  drew. 

Some  proffer’d  grains  the  foft-ey’d  Hero  ate, 

And  more  had  eaten,  but,  with  placid  mien, 

Bright  Rucmini'  (thus  name  th’ all-bounteous  Queen) 

Exclaim’d  : “ Ah,  hold  ! enough  for  mortal  ftate  !” 

Then  grave  on  themes  elate 
Difcourfing,  or  on  paft  adventures  gay, 

They  clos’d  with  converfe  mild  the  rapt’rous  day. 

At  fmile  of  dawn  difmifs’d,  ungifted,  home 
The  hermit  plodded,  till  fublimely  rais’d 
On  granite  columns  many  a fumptuous  dome 
He  view’d,  and  many  a fpire,  that  richly  blaz’d. 

And  feem’d,  impurpled  by  the  blufh  of  morn, 

The  lowlier  plains  to  fcorn 
Imperious  : they,  with  confcious  worth  ferene, 

Laugh’d  at  vain  pride,  and  bade  new  gems  adorn 
Each  rifing  fhrub,  that  clad  them.  Lovely  fcene 
And  more  than  human  ! His  aftonifh’d  fight 
Drank  deep  the  ftrange  delight : 

He 
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He  faw  brifk  fountains  dance,  crifp  riv’lets  wind 
O’er  borders  trim,  and  round  inwoven  bow’rs, 

Where  fportive  creepers,  threading  ruby  flow’rs 
On  em’rald  ftalks,  each  vernal  arch  intwin’d, 
Luxuriant  though  confin’d ; 

And  heard  fweet-breathing  gales  in  whifpers  tell 
From  what  young  bloom  they  fipp’d  their  fpicy  fmelb 

Soon  from  the  palace-gate  in  broad  array 
A maiden  legion,  touching  tuneful  firings, 

Defcending  ftrow’d  with  flow’rs  the  brighten’d  way, 
And  ftraight,  their  jocund  van  in  equal  wings 
Unfolding,  in  their  vacant  centre  fhow’d 

Their  chief,  whofe  vefture  glow’d 
With  carbuncles  and  finding  pearls  atween ; 

And  o’er  her  head  a veil  tranflucent  flow’d, 

Which,  dropping  light,  difclos’d  a beauteous  queen, 
Who,  breathing  love,  and  fwift  with  timid  grace, 
Sprang  to  her  lord’s  embrace 
With  ardent  greeting  and  fweet  blandifhment ; 

His  were  the  marble  tow’rs,  th’  officious  train, 

The  gems  unequal’ d and  the  large  domain  : 

When  burfting  joy  its  rapid  ft  ream  had  fpent, 

The  ftores,  which  heav’n  had  lent, 

He  fpread  unfparing,  unattach’d  employ’d, 

With  meeknefs  view’d,  with  temp’rate  blifs  enjoy’d. 

Such  were  thy  gifts,  Pedma'la',  fuch  thy  pow’r  ! 
For,  when  thy  fmile  irradiates  yon  blue  fields, 
Obfervant  In  dr  a fheds  the  genial  fhow’r, 

And  pregnant  earth  her  fpringing  tribute  yeilds 
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Of  fpiry  blades,  that  clothe  the  champaign  dank, 

Or  (kirt  the  verd’rous  bank, 

That  in  th’  overflowing  rill  allays  his  third : 

Then,  rifing  gay  in  many  a waving  rank. 

The  ftalks  redundant  into  laughter  burft ; 

The  rivers  broad,  like  bufy  (hould’ring  bands, 

Clap  their  applauding  hands ; 

The  mari(h  dances  and  the  foreft  fings  ; 

The  vaunting  trees  their  bloomy  banners  rear ; 

And  (houting  hills  proclaim  th’  abundant  year, 

That  food  to  herds,  to  herdfmen  plenty  brings, 

And  wealth  to  guardian  kings. 

Shall  man  unthankful  riot  on  thy  (lores? 

Ah,  no ! he  bends,  he  blefles,  he  adores. 

But,  when  his  vices  rank  thy  frown  excite, 

Exceflive  fhow’rs  the  plains  and  valleys  drench, 

Or  warping  infects  heath  and  coppice  blight, 

Or  drought  unceafing,  which  no  dreams  can  quench. 
The  germin  (hrivels  or  contracts  the  (hoot, 

Or  burns  the  waded  root : 

Then  fade  the  groves  with  gather’d  crud  imbrown’d, 
The  hills  lie  gafping,  and  the  woods  are  mute, 

Low  fink  the  riv’lets  from  the  yawning  ground  ; 

Till  Famine  gaunt  her  fcreaming  pack  lets  flip, 

And  (hakes  her  fcorpion  whip  ; 

Dire  forms  of  death  fpread  havock,  as  die  flies. 

Pain  at  her  (kirts  and  Mis’ry  by  her  fide, 

And  jabb ’ring  fpedtres  o’er  her  traces  glide  ; 

The  mother  clafps  her  babej  with  livid  eyes, 

Then,  faintly  lhrieking,  dies  : 
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He  drops  expiring,  or  but  lives  to  feel 
The  vultures  bick’ring  for  their  horrid  meal. 

From  ills,  that,  painted,  harrow  up  the  breaft, 
(What  agonies,  if  real,  muft  they  give  !) 

Preferve  thy  vot’ries  : be  their  labours  bleft  ! 

Oh  ! bid  the  patient  Hindu  rife  and  live. 

His  erring  mind,  that  wizard  lore  beguiles 
Clouded  by  prieftly  wiles, 

To  fenfelefs  nature  bows  for  nature’s  God. 

Now,  ftretch’d  o’er  ocean’s  vaft  from  happier  ifles, 
He  fees  the  wand  of  empire,  not  the  rod : 

Ah,  may  thofe  beams,  that  weftern  Ikies  illume, 
Difperfe  th’  unholy  gloom  ! 

Meanwhile  may  laws,  by  myriads  long  rever’d, 
Their  ftrife  appeafe,  their  gentler  claims  decide  ; 

So  fhall  their  victors,  mild  with  virtuous  pride, 

To  many  a cherilh’d  grateful  race  endear'd, 

With  temper’d  love  be  fear’d  : 

Though  mills  profane  obfcure  their  narrow  ken, 
They  err,  yet  feel ; though  pagans,  they  are  men. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

A COMPLETE  introduftion  to  the  following  Ode  would  be  no  lefs  than 
a full  comment  on  the  Vayds  and  Pura'ns  of  the  Hindus,  the  remains  of 
Egyptian  and  Perfian  Theology,  and  the  tenets  of  the  Ionick  and  Italick  Schools  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  place  for  fo  vaft  a difquifition.  It  will  be  fufficient  here 
to  premife,  that  the  inextricable  difficulties  attending  the  vulgar  notion  of 
material fubjlances , concerning  which 

“ We  know  this  only,  that  v/e  nothing  kpow,” 

( 

induced  many  of  the  wifeft  among  the  Ancients,  and  fome  of  the  molt  en- 
lightened among  the  Moderns,  to  believe,  that  the  whole  Creation  was  ra- 
ther an  energy  than  a work,  by  which  the  Infinite  Being,  who  is  prefent  at  all 
times  in  all  places,  exhibits  to  the  minds  of  his  creatures  a fet  of  perceptions, 
like  a wonderful  pifture  or  piece  of  mufick,  always  varied,  yet  always  uniform  ; 
fo  that  all  bodies  and  their  qualities  exilt,  indeed,  to  every  wife  and  ufeful  pur- 
pofe,  but  exilt  only  as  far  as  they  ar t perceived  ; a theory  no  lefs  pious  than  fub- 
lime,  and  as  different  from  any  principle  of  Atheifm,  as  the  brighteft  fun- 
ffiine  differs  from  the  blackelt  midnight.  This  illufive  operation  of  the  Deity 
the  Hindu  philofophers  call  Ma'ya',  or  Deception  ; and  the  word  occurs  in  this 
fenfe  more  than  once  in  the  commentary  on  the  Rig  Vayd,  by  the  great  Va- 
sishtha,  of  which  Mr.  Halhed  has  given  us  an  admirable  fpecimen. 

The  firjl  ftanza  of  the  Hymn  reprefents  the  fublimeft  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  the  three  forms,  in  which  they  moll  clearly  appear  to  us. 

Power, 
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Power,  Wijdom , and  Goodnefs,  or,  in  the  language  of  Orpheus  and  his  difciples. 
Love:  the Jecond  comprifes  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  do&rine  of  the  Divine  EiTence 
and  Archetypal  Ideas ; for  a diftin£t  account  of  which  the  reader  muft  be  re- 
ferred to  a noble  defcription  in  the  fixth  book  of  Plato’s  Republick ; and 
the  fine  explanation  of  that  paflage  in  an  elegant  difcourfe  by  the  author  of 
Cyrus,  from  whofe  learned  work  a hint  has  been  borrowed  for  the  conclu- 
fion  of  this  piece.  The  third  and  fourth  are  taken  from  the  Inftitutes  of 
Menu,  and  the  eighteenth  Pur  an  of  Vya'sa',  entitled  Srey  Bhagawat , part  of 
which  has  been  tranflated  into  fcerfian,  not  without  elegance,  but  rather  too 
paraphraftically.  From  Brehme,  or  the  Great  Being,  in  the  neuter  gender,  is 
formed  Brehma',  in  the  mafculine and  the  fecond  word  is  appropriated  to 
the  creative  power  of  the  Divinity. 

The  fpirit  of  God,  called  Na'ra'yena,  or  moving  on  the  water , has  a mul- 
tiplicity of  other  epithets  in  Sanfcrit , the  principal  of  which  are  introduced, 
exprefsly  or  by  allufion,  in  the  fifth  ftanza ; and  two  of  them  contain  the 
names  of  the  evil  beings , who  are  feigned  to  have  fprung  from  the  ears  of 
Vishnu  j for  thus  the  divine  fpirit  is  entitled,  when  confidered  as  the  pre - 
ferving  power  : the  fixth  afcribes  the  perception  of  fecondary  qualities  by  our 
„ fenfes  to  the  immediate  influence  of  Ma'ya'j  and  the  feventh  imputes  to  her 
operation  the  primary  qualities  of  extenfion  and  folidity. 
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SPIRIT  of  Spirits,  who,  through  ev’ry  part 
Of  fpace  expanded  and  of  endlefs  time. 

Beyond  the  flretch  of  lab’ring  thought  fublime, 
Badft  uproar  into  beauteous  order  dart. 

Before  Heav’n  was,  Thou  art : 

Ere  fpheres  beneath  us  roll’d  or  fpheres  above. 

Ere  earth  in  firmamental  ether  hung, 

Thou  fatft  alone ; till,  through  thy  myftick  Love, 
Things  unexifting  to  existence  fprung. 

And  grateful  defcant  fung. 

What  firft  impell’d  thee  to  exert  thy  might  ? 
Goodnefs  unlimited.  What  glorious  light 
Thy  pow’r  directed  ? Wifdom  without  bound. 

What  prov’d  it  firft  ? Oh  ! guide  my  fancy  right ; 
Oh  ! raife  from  cumbrous  ground 
My  foul  in  rapture  drown’d. 

That  fearlefs  it  may  foar  on  wings  of  fire ; 

For  Thou,  who  only  knowfl.  Thou  only  canft  infpire. 

Wrapt  in  eternal  folitary  fhade, 

Th’  impenetrable  gloom  of  light  intenfe, 
Impervious,  inaccefiible,  immenfe. 

Ere  fpirits  were  infus’d  or  forms  difplay’d, 

Brehm  his  own  Mind  furvey’d. 
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As  mortal  eyes  (thus  finite  we  compare 
With  infinite)  in  fmoothefl:  mirrors  gaze  : 

Swift,  at  his  look,  a Ihape  fupremely  fair 
Leap’d  into  being  with  a boundlefs  blaze. 

That  fifty  funs  might  daze. 

Primeval  Maya  was  the  Goddefs  nam’d. 

Who  to  her  fire,  with  Love  divine  inflam’d, 

A calket  gave  with  rich  Ideas  fill’d, 

From  which  this  gorgeous  Univerfe  he  fram’d  ; 

For,  when  th’  Almighty  will’d 
Unnumber’d  worlds  to  build. 

From  Unity  diverfified  he  fprang. 

While  gay  Creation  laugh’d,  and  procreant  Nature  rang. 

Firffc  an  all-potent  all-pervading  found 

Bade  flow  the  waters and  the  waters  flow’d. 

Exulting  in  their  meafurelefs  abode, 

Diffiufive,  multitudinous,  profound. 

Above,  beneath,  around  j 
Then  o’er  the  vafl:  expanfe  primordial  wind 
Breath’d  gently,  till  a lucid  bubble  rofe. 

Which  grew  in  perfedl  fhape  an  Egg  refin’d : 

Created  fubftance  no  fuch  luftre  Ihows, 

Earth  no  fuch  beauty  knows. 

Above  the  warring  waves  it  danc’d  elate. 

Till  from  its  burfting  fhell  with  lovely  Rate 
A form  cerulean  flutter’d  o’er  the  deep, 

Brightefl:  of  beings,  greatefl;  of  the  great : 

Who,  not  as  mortals  deep. 

Their  eyes  in  dewy  fleep. 

But  heav’nly-penfive  on  the  Lotos  lay. 

That  bloflom’d  at  his  touch  and  died  a golden  ray. 

Hail, 
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Hail,  primal  blofiom  ! hail  empyreal  gem  ! 

Kemel,  or  PedmAj  or  whate’er  high  name 
Delight  thee,  fay,  what  four-form’d  Godhead  came, 
With  graceful  Role  and  beamy  diadem. 

Forth  from  thy  verdant  Rem  ? 

Full-gifted  Brehma  ! Rapt  in  folemn  thought 
He  Rood,  and  round  his  eyes  fire-darting  threw  ; 

But,  whilR  his  viewlefs  origin  he  fought. 

One  plain  he  faw  of  living  waters  blue. 

Their  fpring  nor  faw  nor  knew. 

Then,  in  his  parent  Ralk  again  retir’d. 

With  reftlefs  pain  for  ages  he  inquir’d 
What  were  his  pow’rs,  by  whom,  and  why  conferr’d  : 
With  doubts  perplex’d,  with  keen  impatience  fir’d 
He  rofe,  and  rifing  heard 
Th’  unknown  all-knowing  Word, 

“ Brehma  ! no  more  in  vain  refearch  perfiR: 

My  veil  thou  canR  not  move— Go ; bid  all  worlds  exiR.” 

Hail,  felf-exiftent,  in  celeRial  fpeech 

Narayen,  from  thy  watry  cradle,  nam’d; 

Or  Venamaly  may  I fing  unblam’d. 

With  flow’ry  braids,  that  to  thy  fandals  reach, 

Whofe  beauties,  who  can  teach  ? 

Or  high  Peitamber  clad  in  yellow  robes 
Than  funbeams  brighter  in  meridian  glow. 

That  weave  their  heav’n-fpun  light  o’er  circling  globes  ? 
Unwearied,  lotos -eyed,  with  dreadful  bow. 

Dire  Evil’s  conRant  foe  ! 

Great  Pedmanabha,  o’er  thy  cherilh’d  world 
The  pointed  Checra , by  thy  fingers  whirl’d. 
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Fierce  Kytabh  fhall  deflroy  and  Medhu  grim 
To  black  defpair  and  deep  deflru&ion  hurl’d. 

Such  views  my  fenfes  dim. 

My  eyes  in  darknefs  fwim : 

What  eye  can  bear  thy  blaze,  what  utt’rance  tell 
Thy  deeds  with  filver  trump  or  many-wreathed  fhell  ? 

Omnifcient  Spirit,  whofe  all-ruling  pow’r 
Bids  from  each  fenfe  bright  emanations  beam 
Glows  in  the  rainbow,  fparkles  in  the  flream. 

Smiles  in  the  bud,  and  gliflens  in  the  flow’r 
That  crowns  each  vernal  bow’r  ; 

Sighs  in  the  gale,  and  warbles  in  the  throat 
Of  ev’ry  bird,  that  hails  the  bloomy  fpring. 

Or  tells  his  love  in  many  a liquid  note, 

Whilft  envious  artifts  touch  the  rival  firing, 

Till  rocks  and  forefls  ring; 

Breathes  in  rich  fragrance  from  the  fandal  grove, 

Or  where  the  precious  mufk-deer  playful  rove ; 

In  dulcet  juice  from  clufl’ring  fruit  diflills. 

And  burns  falubrious  in  the  tafleful  clove  : 

Soft  banks  and  verd’rous  hills 
Thy  prefent  influence  fills ; 

In  air,  in  floods,  in  caverns,  woods,  and  plains ; 

Thy  will  infpirits  all,  thy  fov’reign  Maya  reigns. 

Blue  cryflal  vault,  and  elemental  fires. 

That  in  th’  ethereal  fluid  blaze  and  breathe ; 

Thou,  tolling  main,  whofe  fnaky  branches  wreathe 
This  penfile  orb  with  intertwifled  gyres  ; 

Mountains,  whofe  radiant  fpires 

Prefumptuous 
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Prefumptuous  rear  their  fummits  to  the  ikies. 

And  blend  their  em’rald  hue  with  fapphire  light ; 
Smooth  meads  and  lawns,  that  glow  with  varying  dyes 
Of  dew-befpangled  leaves  and  bloifoms  bright. 

Hence  ! vaniih  from  my  fight : 

Deluiive  Pictures  ! unfubftantial  fhows  ! 

My  foul  abforb’d  One  only  Being  knows. 

Of  all  perceptions  One  abundant  fource. 

Whence  ev’ry  obje<5t  ev’ry  moment  flows : 

Suns  hence  derive  their  force, 

Hence  planets  learn  their  courfe ; 

But  funs  and  fading  worlds  I view  no  more : 

God  only  I perceive ; God  only  I adore. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

TT H E Hindu  Goddeffes  are  uniformly  reprefented  as  the  fubordinate  powers 
of  their  refpe&ive  lords : thus  Lacshmy,  the  confort  of  Vishnu  the  Pre- 
ferver , is  the  Goddefs  of  abundance  and  projperity ; Bhava'ny,  the  wife  of 
Maha'de'v,  is  the  genial  power  of  fecundity  ; and  Sereswaty,  whofe  huf- 
band  was  the  Creator  Brehma',  poffefles  the  powers  of  Imagination  and  In- 
vention, which  may  juftly  be  termed  creative.  She  is,  therefore,  adored  as  the 
patronefs  of  the  fine  arts,  efpecially  of  Mufick  and  Rhetorick,  as  the  in- 
ventrefs  of  the  Sanscrit  Language,  of  the  Dcvanagry  Letters,  and  of  the 
fciences,  which  writing  perpetuates ; fo  that  her  attributes  correfpond  with 
thofe  of  Minerva  Musica,  in  Greece  and  Italy , who  invented  the  flute,  and 
prefided  over  literature.  In  this  character  the  is  addrefled  in  the  following 
ode,  and  particularly  as  the  Goddefs  of  Harmony ; fince  the  Indians  ufually 
paint  her  with  a mufical  inftrument  in  her  hand  : the  feven  notes,  an  artful 
combination  of  which  conftitutes  Mufick  and  varioufly  affefts  the  paflions, 
are  feigned  to  be  her  earlieft  production  ; and  the  greateft  part  of  the  Hymn 
exhibits  a correft  delineation  of  the  Ra'gma'la',  or  Necklace  of  Mufical  Modes , 
which  may  be  confidered  as  the  molt  pleafing  invention  of  the  ancient  Hindus , 
and  the  molt  beautiful  union  of  Painting  with  poetical  Mythology  and  the 
genuine  theory  of  Mufick. 

The  different  pofition  of  the  two  femitones  in  the  fcale  of  feven  notes  gives 
birth  to  feven  primary  modes ; and,  as  the  whole  feries  confifts  of  twelve  femi- 
tones, every  one  of  which  may  be  made  a modal  note  or  tonick , there  are  in 
nature,  (though  not  univerfally  in  pra&ice)  f evenly  -feven  other  modes,  which 
may  be  called  derivative:  all  the  eighty-four  are  diftributed  by  the  Persians, 
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under  the  notion  of  locality , into  three  clafles  confifting  of  twelve  rooms,  twenty- 
four  angles,  and  forty-eight  recedes ; but  the  Hindu  arrangement  is  elegantly 
formed  on  the  variations  of  the  Indian  year,  and  the  aflociation  of  ideas  ; a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  ordinary  effe£t  of  modulation.  The  Modes,  in  this 
fyftem,  are  deified ; and,  as  there  are  fix  feafons  in  India , namely,  two  Springs, 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  two  Winters,  an  original  Rag,  or  God  of  the  Mode, 
is  conceived  to  prefide  over  a particular  feafon ; each  principal  mode  is  at- 
tended by  five  Ra'gnys,  or  Nymphs  of  Harmony  ; each  has  eight  Sons,  or  Genii 
of  the  fame  divine  Art ; and  each  Ra'g,  with  his  family,  is  appropriated  to  a 
diftinft  feafon,  in  which  alone  his  melody  can  be  fung  or  played  at  prefcribed 
hours  of  the  day  and  night:  the  mode  of  Deipec,  or  Cupid  the  Inflamer , is 
fuppofed  to  be  loft  ; and  a tradition  is  current  in  Hinduftany  that  a mufician, 
who  attempted  to  reftore  it,  was  confumed  by  fire  from  heaven.  The  na- 
tural diftribution  of  modes  would  have  been  feven , thirty-three , and  forty-four, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  minor  and  major  fecondary  tones  ; but  this 
order  was  varied  for  the  fake  of  the  charming  fi&ion  above-mentioned. 
Na'red,  who  is  defcribed  in  the  third  ftanza,  was  one  of  the  firft  created 
beings,  correfponding  with  the  Mercury  of  the  Italians , inventor  of  the 
Vene,  a fretted  inftrument  fupported  by  two  large  gourds,  and  confefledly 
the  fineft  ufed  in  Afla. 

A full  difcuflion  of  fo  copious  a fubjeft  would  require  a feparate  diflerta- 
tion  ; but  here  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  almoft  every  allufion  and  every 
epithet  in  the  Poem,  as  well  as  the  names,  are  felefled  from  approved  trea- 
ties, either  originally  Perflan  or  tranflated  from  the  Sanfcrit , which  contain  as 
lively  a difplay  of  genius,  as  human  imagination  ever  exhibited. 

The  laft  couplet  alludes  to  the  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ganga  and  Tamnd,  which  the  Serefwaty,  another  facred  river, 
is  fuppofed  to  join  under  ground. 
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SwEET  grace  of  Brehma’s  bed! 

Thou,  when  thy  glorious  lord 
Bade  airy  nothing  breathe  and  blefs  his  pow’r, 
Satft  with  illumin’d  head. 

And,  in  fublime  accord, 

Sev’n  fprightly  notes,  to  hail  th’  aufpicious  hour, 
Ledft  from  their  lecret  bow’r : 

They  drank  the  air  ; they  came 
With  many  a fparkling  glance, 

And  knit  the  mazy  dance, 

Like  yon  bright  orbs,  that  gird  the  folar  flame. 
Now  parted,  now  combin’d, 

Clear  as  thy  fpeech  and  various  as  thy  mind. 

Young  Paflions  at  the  found 
In  fhadowy  forms  arofe, 

O'er  hearts,  yet  uncreated,  fore  to  reign ; 

Joy,  that  o’erleaps  all  bound, 

Grief,  that  in  filence  grows, 

Hope,  that  with  honey  blends  the  cup  of  pain. 
Pale  Fear,  and  ftem  Difdain, 

Grim  Wrath’s  avenging  band, 

Love,  nurs’d  in  dimple  fmooth, 
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That  ev’ry  pang  can  foothe ; 

But,  when  foft  Pity  her  meek  trembling  hand 
Stretch’d,  like  a new-born  girl, 

Each  figh  was  mufick,  and  each  tear  a pearl. 

Thee  her  great  parent  owns 
All-ruling  Eloquence, 

That,  like  full  Gang  a,  pours  her  ftream  divine 
Alarming  ftates  and  thrones : 

To  fix  the  flying  fenfe 
Of  words,  thy  daughters,  by  the  varied  line 
(Stupendous  art !),  was  Thine 
Thine,  with  pointed  reed 
To  give  primeval  Truth 
Th’  unfading  bloom  of  youth, 

And  paint  on  deathlefs  leaves  high  Virtue’s  meed  t 
Fair  Science,  heav’n-born  child, 

And  playful  Fancy  on  thy  bofom  fmil’d. 

Who  bids  the  fretted  Vent 
Start  from  his  deep  repofe, 

And  wakes  to  melody  the  quiv’ring  frame  ? 

What  youth  with  godlike  mien 
O’er  his  bright  fhoulder  throws 
The  verdant  gourd,  that  fwells  with  flruggling  flame  ? 
Na'red,  immortal  name  ! 

He,  like  his  potent  Sire, 

Creative  fpreads  around 
The  mighty  world  of  found. 

And  calls- from  fpeaking  wood  ethereal  fire  y 
While  to  th’  accordant  firings 
Of  boundlefs  heav’ns  and  heav’nly  deeds  he  fings. 
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But  look  ! the  jocund  hours 
A lovelier  fcene  difplay, 

Young  Hindol  fportive  in  his  golden  fwing 
High-canopied  with  flow’rs ; 

While  Rdgny’s  ever  gay 
Tofs  the  light  cordage,  and  in  cadence  ling 
The  fweet  return  of  Spring  : 

Here  dark  Virawer  Hands  ; 

There  Ramcary  divine 
And  fawn-eyed  Relit  Ihine  ; 

But  Hern  Dayfajha  leads  her  warring  bands, 
And  flow  in  ebon  clouds 
Petmenjary  her  fading  beauty  fhrouds. 

Ah!  where  has  Deipec  veil’d 
His  flame-encircled  head  ? 

Where  flow  his  lays  too  fweet  for  mortal  ears  ? 
O lofs  how  long  bewail’d ! 

Is  yellow  Camod  fled  ? 

And  blythe  Cdrndty  vaunting  o’er  her  peers  ? 
Where  ftream  Caydara  s tears 
Intent  on  fcenes  above, 

A beauteous  anchorite  ? 

No  more  fhall  Dayfa  bright 
With  gentle  numbers  call  her  tardy  love  ? 

Has  Netta , martial  maid, 

Lock’d  in  fad  flumbers  her  fky-temper’d  blade? 

Once,  when  the  vernal  noon 
Blaz’d  with  refiftlefs  glare, 

The  Sun’s  eye  fparkled,  and  a God  was  born: 
He  fmil’dj  but  vanilh’d  foon 
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Then  groan’d  the  northern  air ; 

The  clouds,  in  thunder  mutt’ring  fullen  fcorn. 

Delug’d  the  thirfly  corn. 

But,  earth-born  artifl,  hold  1 
If  e’er  thy  foaring  lyre 
To  Deipec  s notes  afpire, 

Thy  firings,  thy  bow’r,  thy  breafl  with  rapture  bold,. 

Red  lightning  fhall  confume  ; 

Nor  can  thy  fweetefl  fong  avert  the  doom. 

See  fky-form’d  Maygh  defcend 
In  fertilifmg  rain,. 

Whilfl  in  his  hand  a falchion  gleams  unfheath’d  f 
Soft  nymphs  his  car  attend, 

And  raife  the  golden  grain, 

Their  trefles  dank  with  dufky  fpikenard  wreath’d  z 
(A  fweeter  gale  ne’er  breath’d) 

' Tenca  with  laughing  eyes, 

And  Gujry  s bloomy  cheek, 

Melar  with  dimple  fleek. 

On  whofe  fair  front  two  mufky  crefcents  rife  r 
While  Dayfcdr  his  rich  neck 
And  mild  Bbopdly  with  frefh  jafmin  deck. 

Is  that  the  King  of  Dread 
With  afhy  mufing  face. 

From  whofe  moon-filver’d  locks  fam’d  Gang  A fprings  t 
’Tis  Bhairan,  whofe  gay  bed 
Five  blufhing  damfels  grace, 

And  roufe  old  Autumn  with  immortal  firings* 

Till  ev’ry  forefl  rings  ; 

Bengdly  lotos-crown’d, 
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Vairaty  like  the  morn, 

Sindvy  with  looks  of  fcorn. 

And  Bhairavyy  her  brow  with  Champs  bound  j 
But  Medhumadha  s eyes 

Speak  love,  and  from  her  breaft  pomegranates  rife. 

Sing  loud,  ye  lucid  fpheres  ; 

Ye  gales,  more  brifkly  play, 

And  wake  with  harmony  the  drooping  meads  i 
The  cooler  feafon  cheers 
Each  bird,  that  panting  lay. 

And  Siry  bland  his  dancing  bevy  leads 
Hymning  celeftial  deeds  : 

Marva  with  robes  like  fire, 

Vafant  whofe  hair  perfumes 
With  mufk  its  rich-eyed  plumes, 

Afdveryy  whom  lift’ning  afps  admire, 

Dhenafry , fiow’r  of  glades. 

And  Malfry , whom  the  branching  Amra  (hades. 

Malcaus  apart  reclines 
Bedeck’d  with  heav’n-ftrung  pearls. 
Blue-mantled,  wanton,  drunk  with  youthful  pride  ; 
Nor  with  vain  love  repines. 

While  foftly-fmiling  girls 
Melt  on  his  cheek  or  frolick  by  his  fide. 

And  wintry  winds  deride  ; 

Shambhdwty  leads  along 
Cocabh  with  kerchief  rent. 

And  Gaury  wine-befprent, 

Warm  Guncary , and  T oda  fweet  in  fong. 
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Whom  antelopes  furround 

With  fmooth  tall  necks,  and  quaff  the  dreaming  found. 

Nor  deem  thefe  nuptial  joys 
With  lovely  fruit  unbled  : 

No  ; from  each  God  an  equal  race  proceeds, 

From  each  eight  blooming  boys  ; 

Who,  their  high  birth  confefs’d. 

With  infant  lips  gave  breath  to  living  reeds 
In  valleys,  groves,  and  meads : 

Mark  how  they  bound  and  glance  ! 

Some  climb  the  vocal  trees, 

Some  catch  the  fighing  breeze, 

Some,  like  new  dars,  with  twinkling  fandals  dance ; 

Some  the  young  Shamma  fnare. 

Some  warble  wild,  and  fome  the  burden  bear. 

Thefe  are  thy  wond’rous  arts  ; 

Queen  of  the  flowing  lpeech, 

Thence  Sereswaty  nam’d  and  Va'ny  bright  ! 

Oh,  joy  of  mortal  hearts, 

Thy  myftick  wifdom  teach  ; 

Expand  thy  leaves,  and,  with  ethereal  light, 

Spangle  the  veil  of  night. 

If  Lepit  pleafe  thee  more. 

Or  Bra'hmy,  awful  name, 

Dread  Bra  hmy’s  aid  we  claim, 

And  third,  Va'cde'vy,  for  thy  balmy  lore 
Drawn  from  that  rubied  cave. 

Where  meek-ey’d  pilgrims  hail  the  triple  wave. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  poem  would  be  rather  obfcure  without  geographical  notes;  but  a 
fhort  introdudlory  explanation  will  fupply  the  place  of  them,  and  give  lefs 
interruption  to  the  reader. 

We  are  obliged  to  a late  illuftrious  Chineje  monarch  named  Can-hi',  who 
dire&ed  an  accurate  furvey  to  be  made  of  Potyid  or  (as  it  is  called  by  the 
Arabs ) Tebbut , for  our  knowledge,  that  a chain  of  mountains  nearly  parallel 
with  lmaus,  and  called  Cantefie  by  the  'Tartars , forms  a line  of  feparation  be- 
tween the  fources  of  two  vaft  rivers  ; which,  as  we  have  abundant  reafon  to 
believe,  run  at  firft  in  oppofite  dire£lions,  and,  having  finilhed  a winding  cir- 
cuit of  two  thoufand  miles,  meet  a little  below  Dhaca,  fo  as  to  inclofe  the 
richeft  and  moll  beautiful  peninfula  on  earth,  in  which  the  British  nation, 
after  a profperous  courfe  of  brilliant  actions  in  peace  and  war,  have  now  the 
principal  fway.  Thefe  rivers  are  deified  in  India  ; that,  which  rifes  on  the 
wejlern  edge  of  the  mountain,  being  confidered  as  the  daughter  of  Maha'- 
bewa  or  Siva,  and  the  other  as  the  fon  of  Brahma':  their  loves,  wander- 
ings, and  nuptials  are  the  chief  fubjeft  of  the  following  Ode,  which  is  feigned 
to  have  been  the  work  of  a Bra'hmin,  in  an  early  age  of  Hindu  antiquity, 
who,  by  a prophetical  fpirit,  difcerns  the  toleration  and  equity  of  the  British 
government,  and  concludes  with  a prayer  for  its  peaceful  duration  under  good 
laws  well  admini filer  ed. 
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After  a general  defcription  of  the  Ganges,  an  account  is  given  of  her  fabu- 
lous birth,  like  that  of  Pallas,  from  the  forehead  of  Siva,  the  Jupiter  Tonans 
and  Genitor  of  the  Latins ; and  the  creation  of  her  lover  by  an  a£t  of  Brahma's 
will  is  the  fubjedt  of  another  ftanza,  in  which  his  courfe  is  delineated  through 
the  country  of  Potyid,  by  the  name  of  Sanpd,  or  Supreme  Blifs,  where  he 
pafles  near  the  fortrefs  of  Rimbu,  the  ifland  of  Palte  or  Yambro  (known  to  be 
the  feat  of  a high  prieftefs  almoft  equally  venerated  with  the  Goddefs 
Bhawani ) and  Trajhilhumbo  (as  a Potya  or  Tebbutian  would  pronounce  it),  or 
the  facred  manfion  of  the  Lama  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  Potala,  who  refides 
in  a city,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Sanpd,  which  the  Italian  travellers  write  Sgig - 
atzhe , but  which,  according  to  the  letters,  ought  rather  to  be  written  in  a 
manner,  that  would  appear  dill  more  barbarous  in  our  orthography.  The 
Brahmaputra  is  not  mentioned  again  till  the  twelfth  ftanza,  where  his  progrefs 
is  traced,  by  very  probable  conje&ure,  through  Rangamati,  the  ancient 
Rangamritica  or  Rangamar,  celebrated  for  the  fineft  fpikenard,  and  Srihdt  or 
Siret,  the  Serrata  of  Elian , whence  the  fragrant  eflence  extra&ed  from  the 
Malobathrum,  called  Scidah  by  the  Perfians,  and  Tejapatra  by  the  Indians , 
was  carried  by  the  Perjian  gulf  to  Syria,  and  from  that  coaft  into  Greece  and 
Italy.  It  is  not,  however,  pofitively  certain,  that  the  Brahmaputra  rifes  as  it 
is  here  defcribed : two  great  geographers  are  decidedly  of  oppofite  opinions 
on  this  very  point ; nor  is  it  impoflible  that  the  Indian  river  may  be  one 
arm  of  the  Sanpd,  and  the  Nau-cyan,  another ; diverging  from  the  mountains 
of  AJham,  after  they  have  been  enriched  by  many  rivers  from  the  rocks  of 
China. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  ftanzas  reprefent  the  Goddefs  obftrufled  in  her  paf- 
fage  to  the  weft  by  the  hills  of  Emodi , fo  called  from  a Sanfcrit  word  fignify- 
ing  fnow,  from  which  alfo  are  derived  both  Imaus  and  Himalaya  or  Hmola. 
The  fixth  defcribes  her,  after  her  entrance  into  Hindufian  through  the  ftraits 
of  Cupala,  flowing  near  Sambal,  the  Sambalaca  of  Ptolemy,  famed  for  a beauti- 
ful plant  of  the  like  name,  and  thence  to  the  once  opulent  city  and  royal 
place  of  relidence,  Canyacuvja , erroneouflv  named  Calinipaxa  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Canauj,  not  very  accurately,  by  the  modern  Afiaticks : here  {he  is  joined 
by  the  Calinadi,  and  purfues  her  courfe  to  Prayaga,  whence  the  people  of 
Bahar  were  named  Prajii,  and  where  the  Yamuna,  having  received  the  Se- 
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rcfwati  below  Indraprejl'ha  or  Dehl),  and  watered  the  poetical  ground  of 
Mat'hura  and  Agara,  mingles  her  noble  dream  with  the  Ganga  clofe  to  the 
modern  fort  of  Ilahabad.  This  place  is  confidered  as  the  confluence  of  three 
facred  rivers,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Triveni,  or  the  three  plaited  locks ; 
from  which  a number  of  pilgrims,  who  there  begin  the  ceremonies  to  be 
completed  at  Gaya,  are  continually  bringing  vafes  of  water,  which  they  pre- 
serve with  fuperftitious  veneration,  and  are  greeted  by  all  the  Hindus,  who 
meet  them  on  their  return. 

Six  of  the  principal  rivers,  which  bring  their  tribute  to  the  Ganges,  are  next 
enumerated,  and  are  fuccin£tly  defcribed  from  real  properties : thus  the  Gan- 
dac,  which  the  Greeks  knew  by  a fimilar  name,  abounds,  according  to  Giorgi , 
with  crocodiles  of  enormous  magnitude  ; and  the  Mahanadi  runs  by  the  plain 
of  Gaura,  once  a populous  didrift  with  a magnificent  capital,  from  which  the 
Bengalefe  were  probably  called  Gang  arid a,  but  now  the  feat  of  defolation,  and 
the  haunt  of  wild  beads.  From  Praydga  (lie  haftens  to  Cast,  or  as  the  Mujli- 
mans  name  it,  Benares  and  here  occafion  is  taken  to  condemn  the  cruel  and 
intolerant  fpirit  of  the  crafty  tyrant  Aurangzi'b,  whom  the  Hindus  of  Cajh- 
mir  call  Aurangasur,  or  the  Demon,  not  the  Ornament,  of  the  Throne.  She 
next  bathes  the  fkirts  of  Pataliputra,  changed  into  Patna,  which,  both  in 
lituation  and  name,  agrees  better  on  the  whole  with  the  ancient  Palibothra , 
than  either  Praydga,  or  Canyacuvja : if  Megajlhenes  and  the  ambaffadors  of 
Seleucus  vifited  the  laft-named  city,  and  called  it  Palibothra,  they  were  palpa- 
bly miftaken.  After  this  are  introduced  the  beautiful  hill  of  Muttigiri,  or 
Mengir,  and  the  wonderful  pool  of  Sita,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  wife 
of  Rama,  whofe  conqued  of  Sinhaldwip,  or  Span,  and  victory  over  the  giant 
Rd'jcan,  are  celebrated  by  the  immortal  Vdlmici , and  by  other  epick  poets  of 
India. 

The  pleafant  hills  of  Caligram  and  Gangd-presad  are  then  introduced,  and 
give  occafion  to  deplore  and  extol  the  late  excellent  Augustus  Clevland, 
Efq.  who  nearly  completed  by  lenity  the  glorious  work,  which  feverity  could 
not  have  accomplifhed,  of  civilizing  a ferocious  race  of  Indians,  whofe  moun- 
tains were  formerly,  perhaps,  a rocky  ifland,  or  waflied  at  lead  by  that  fea, 
from  which  the  fertile  champaign  of  Bengal  has  been  gained  in  a courfe  of 
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ages.  The  weftern  arm  of  the  Ganges  is  called  Bhagirathi,  from  a poetical 
fable  of  a demigod  or  holy  man,  named  Bhdgirat'ha , whofe  devotion  had 
obtained  from  Siva  the  privilege  of  leading  after  him  a great  part  of  the 
heavenly  water,  and  who  drew  it  accordingly  in  two  branches ; which  em- 
brace the  fine  ifland,  now  denominated  from  Kajimbazar,  and  famed  for  the 
defeat  of  the  monfter  Sirajuddaulah,  and,  having  met  near  the  venerable 
Hindu  feminary  of  Nawadwip  or  Nediya, , flow  in  a copious  ftream  by  the 
feveral  European  fettlements,  and  reach  the  Bay  at  an  ifland  which  afiumes 
the  name  of  Sagar,  either  from  the  Sea  or  from  an  ancient  Raja  of  diftin- 
guifhed  piety.  The  Sundarabans  or  Beautiful  Woods,  an  appellation  to- which 
they  are  juftly  entitled,  are  incidentally  mentioned,  as  lying  between  the  Bha - 
girat'hi  and  the  Great  River , or  Eajlern  arm,  which,  by  its  junction  with  the 
Brahmaputra , forms  many  confiderable  iflands ; one  of  which,  as  well  as  a 
town  near  the  conflux,  derives  its  name  from  Lacjhmi,  the  Goddefs  of 
Abundance. 

It  will  foon  be  perceived,  that  the  form  of  the  ftanza,  which  is  partly  bor- 
rowed from  Gray,  and  to  which  he  was  probably  partial,  as  he  ufes  it  fix 
times  in  nine,  is  enlarged  in  the  following  Hymn  by  a line  of  fourteen  fylla- 
Mes.  exprefling  the  long  and  folemn.  march  of  the  great  Afiatick  rivers.. 
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How  fweetly  Gang  a'  fmiles,  and  glides 
Luxuriant  o’er  her  broad  autumnal  bed ! 

Her  waves  perpetual  verdure  fpread, 

Whilft  health  and  plenty  deck  her  golden  Tides : 

As  when  an  eagle,  child  of  light. 

On  Cambala  s unmeafur’d  height. 

By  Potala , the  pontiff’s  throne  rever’d, 

O’er  her  eyry  proudly  rear’d 

Sits  brooding,  and  her  plumage  vaft  expands. 

Thus  Gang  a'  o’er  her  cherifh’d  lands, 

To  Brahma  s grateful  race  endear’d. 

Throws  wide  her  foft’ring  arms,  and  on  her  banks  divine 

Sees  temples,  groves,  and  glitt’ring  tow’rs,  that  in  her  cryftal  fhine. 

Above  the  ftretch  of  mortal  ken, 

On  blefs’d  Caildfa' s top,  where  ev’ry  Hem 
Glow’d  with  a vegetable  gem, 

Mahe'sa  flood,  the  dread  and  joy  of  men  ; 

While  Parvat ),  to  gain  a boon, 

Fix’d  on  his  locks  a beamy  moon, 

And  hid  his  frontal  eye,  in  jocund  play, 

With  reludlant  fweet  delay  : 

All  nature  flraight  was  lock’d  in  dim  eclinfe 
Till  Brahmans  pure,  with  hallow’d  lips 
And  warbled  pray’rs  reflor’d  the  day ; 
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When  Ganga'  from  his  brow  by  heav’nly  fingers  prefs’d 
Sprang  radiant,  and  defcending  grac’d  the  caverns  of  the  weft. 

The  fun’s  car  blaz’d,  and  laugh’d  the  morn  ; 

What  time  near  proud  Cantefa  s eaftern  bow’rs, 

(While  Devatas  rain’d  living  flow’rs) 

A river-god,  fo  Brahma  will’d,  was  born, 

And  roll’d  mature  his  vivid  ftream 
Impetuous  with  celeftial  gleam  : 

The  charms  of  Ganga',  through  all  worlds  proclaim’d. 

Soon  his  youthful  breaft  inflam’d. 

But  deftiny  the  bridal  hour  delay’d ; 

Then,  diftant  from  the  weft’ring  maid, 

He  flow’d,  now  blifsful  Sanpo  nam’d. 

By  Palte  crown’d  with  hills,  bold  Rimbu  s tow’ring  ftate. 

And  where  fage  Trajhilhumbo  hails  her  Lamas  form  renate. 

But  ftie,  whofe  mind,  at  Sivas  nod. 

The  pidture  of  that  fov’reign  youth  had  feen. 

With  graceful  port  and  warlike  mien, 

In  arms  and  vefture  like  his  parent  God, 

Smit  with  the  bright  idea  rufh’d. 

And  from  her  facred  manfion  gufh’d. 

Yet  ah!  with  erring  ftep — The  weftern  hills 
Pride,  not  pious  ardour,  fills  : 

In  fierce  confed’racy  the  giant  bands 
Advance  with  venom-darting  hands. 

Fed  by  their  own  malignant  rills ; 

Nor  could  her  placid  grace  their  favage  fury  quell : 

The  madding  rifts  and  fhould’ring  crags  her  foamy  flood  repell. 
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u Confufion  wild  and  anxious  wo 
u Haunt  your  wafte  brow,  (he  faid,  unholy  rocks, 

“ Far  from  thefe  ne<ftar-dropping  locks ! 

“ But  thou,  lov’d  Father,  teach  my  waves  to  flow.” 

Loud  thunder  her  high  birth  confefs’d ; 

Then  from  th’  inhofpitable  weft 

She  turn’d,  and,  gliding  o’er  a lovelier  plain, 

Cheer’d  the  pearled  Eaft  again : 

Through  groves  of  nard  ftie  roll’d,  o’er  fpicy  reeds, 

Through  golden  vales  and  em’rald  meads  ; 

Till,  pleas’d  with  Indra’s  fair  domain, 

She  won  through  yielding  marl  her  heav’n-diredted  way : 

With  lengthen’d  notes  her  eddies  curl’d,  and  pour’d  a blaze  of  day. 

Smoothly  by  Sambaf  s flaunting  bow’rs. 

Smoothly  fhe  flows,  where  Calinadi  brings 
To  Canyacuvja , feat  of  kings,  — 

On  proftrate  waves  her  tributary  flow’rs' ; 

Whilft  Yamuna , whofe  waters  clear 

Fam’d  Indraprejlha s vallies  cheer,  / 

With  Serefwati  knit  in  myftick  chain, 

Gurgles  o’er  the  vocal  plain 
Of  Mathurhy  by  fweet  Brindavari s grove. 

Where  Gopa  s love-lorn  daughters  rove, 

And  hurls  her  azure  ftream  amain, 

Till  bleft  Prayaga\  point  beholds  three  mingling  tides, 

Where  pilgrims  ou  the  far-fought  bank  drink  nedtar,  as  it  glides* 

From  Himola’ s perennial  fnow, 

And  fouthern  Palamau  s lefs  daring  fteep. 

Sonorous  rivers,  bright  though  deep, 

O’er  thirfty  deferts  youth  and  frelhnefs  throw. 

A goddefs 
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f A goddefs  comes,’  cried  Gumti  chafte, 

And  roll’d  her  flood  with  zealous  hafte : 

Her  follow’d  Sona  with  pellucid  wave 
Dancing  from  her  diamond  cave, 

Broad  Gogra , rufhing  fwift  from  northern  hills. 

Red  Gandac , drawn  by  crocodiles, 

(Herds,  drink  not  there,  nor,  herdfmen,  lave  !) 

Cofa , whofe  bounteous  hand  Nepdlian  odour  flings. 

And  Mahanadi  laughing  wild  at  cities,  thrones,  and  kings. 

Thy  temples,  Ca'si  , next  fhe  fought, 

And  verd’rous  plains  by  tepid  breezes  fann’d. 

Where  health  extends  her  pinions  bland, 

Thy  groves,  were  pious  Vdlmic  fat  and  thought. 

Where  Vyafa  pour’d  the  ftrain  fublime, 

That  laughs  at  all-confuming  time. 

And  Brahmans  rapt  the  lofty  Veda  fing. 

Ceafe,  oh  ! ceafe — a ruflian  king, 

The  demon  of  his  empire,  not  the  grace, 

His  ruthlefs  bandits  bids  deface 

The  fhrines,  whence  gifts  ethereal  fpring  : 

So  fhall  his  frantick  fons  with  difcord  rend  his  throne. 

And  his  fair-fmiling  realms  be  fway’d  by  nations  yet  unknown. 

Lefs  hallow’d  fcenes  her  courfe  prolong ; 

But  Cama , reftlefs  pow’r,  forbids  delay  : 

To  Love  all  virtues  homage  pay, 

E’en  ftern  religion  yields.  How  full,  how  ftrong 
Her  trembling  panting  furges  run, 

Where  Patali  s immortal  fon 

To  domes  and  turrets  gives  his  awful  name 

Fragrant  in  the  gales  of  fame  ! 
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Nor  flop,  where  Ra'ma,  bright  from  dire  alarms, 

Sinks  in  chafte  Sita  s conftant  arms. 

While  bards  his  wars  and  truth  proclaim : 

There  from  a fiery  cave  the  bubbling  cryftal  flows, 

And  Muftigir,  delightful  hill,  with  mirth  and  beauty  glows. 

Oh  ! rifing  bow’rs,  great  Cati  s boaft. 

And  thou,  from  Ganga  nam’d,  enchanting  mount. 

What  voice  your  wailings  can  recount 
Borne  by  Ihrill  echoes  o’er  each  howling  coaft, 

When  He,  who  bade  your  forefts  bloom, 

Shall  feal  his  eyes  in  iron  gloom  ? 

Exalted  youth  ! The  godlefs  mountaineer. 

Roaming  round  his  thickets  drear, 

Whom  rigour  fir’d,  nor  legions  could  appall, 

I fee  before  thy  mildnefs  fall, 

Thy  wifdom  love,  thyjuftice  fear: 

A race,  whom  rapine  nurs’d,  whom  gory  murder  flams. 

Thy  fair  example  wins  to  peace,  to  gentle  virtue  trains. 

But  mark,  where  old  Bhagirath  leads 
(This  boon  his  pray’rs  of  Mahadev  obtain  ; 

Grace  more  diftinguifh’d  who  could  gain  ?) 

Her  calmer  current  o’er  his  weftern  meads, 

Which  trips  the  fertile  plains  along, 

Where  vengeance  waits  th’  oppreffor’s  wrong  ^ 

Then  girds,  fair  Nawadwip>  thy  fhaded  cells, 

Where  the  Pendit  mufing  dwells  ; 

Thence  by  th’  abode  of  arts  and  commerce  glides. 

Till  Sagar  breafts  the  bitter  tides  : 

While  She,  whom  ftruggling  paflion  fwells. 


Beyond 
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Beyond  the  labyrinth  green,  where  pards  by  moonlight  prowl, 

With  rapture  feeks  her  deftin’d  lord,  and  pours  her  mighty  foul. 

Meanwhile  o’er  Potyid' s mufky  dales. 

Gay  Rangamar , where  fweeteft  fpikenard  blooms, 

And  Szret,  fam’d  for  ftrong  perfumes, 

That,  flung  from  fhining  trefles,  lull  the  gales, 

Wild  Brahmaputra  winding  flows. 

And  murmurs  hoarfe  his  am’rous  woes ; 

Then,  charming  Ganga'  feen,  the  heav’nly  boy 
Rulhes  with  tumultuous  joy  : 

(Can  aught  but  Love  to  men  or  Gods  be  fweet  ?) 

When  fhe,  the  long-loft  youth  to  greet, 

Darts,  not  as  earth-born  lovers  toy. 

But  blending  her  fierce  waves,  and  teeming  verdant  ifles  ; 

While  buxom  Lacjhmi  crowns  their  bed,  and  founding  ocean  fmiles* 

What  name,  fweet  bride,  will  beft  allure 
Thy  facred  ear,  and  give  thee  honour  due  ? 

Vijhnuped )?  Mild  BMJhmasii? 

Smooth  Suranimnaga  ? Trifrota  pure  ? 

By  that  I call  ? Its  pow’r  confefs  ; 

With  growing  gifts  thy  fuppliants  blefs, 

Who  with  full  fails  in  many  a light-oar’d  boat 
On  thy  jafper  bofom  float ; 

Nor  frown,  dread  Goddefs,  on  a peerlefs  race 
With  lib’ral  heart  and  martial  grace. 

Wafted  from  colder  ifles  remote  : 

As  they  preferve  our  laws,  and  bid  our  terror  ceafe, 

So  be  their  darling  laws  preferv’d  in  wealth,  in  joy,  in  peace  ! 
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breathing-place  of  Alpheus  dread, 
Ortygia,  graceful  branch  of  Syracuse  renown’d, 
Toung  Diana’s  rojy  bed, 

Sifter  of  Delos,  thee,  with  fweet,  yet  lofty,  found 
Burfting  numbers  call,  to  raife 
Of  tempeft-footed  fteeds  the  trophies  glorious 
(Thus  Etnean  Jove  we  praife) ; 

While  Chromius’  car  invites,  and  Nemea’s  plain, 

For  noble  a£ts  victorious 
To  weave  th’  encomiaftick  (train. 

I.  2. 

From  profp'ring  Gods  the  fong  begins  ; 

Next  hails  that  godlike  man  and  virtue’s  holy  meeds : 
He  the  flow’r  of  greatnefs  wins. 

Whom  fmiling  fortune  crowns ; and  vaft  heroick  deeds 

3 E 
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Ev’ry  mufe  delights  to  fing. 

Now  wake  to  that  fair  ifle  the  fplendid  ftory, 

Which  the  great  Olympian  king, 

Jove,  gave  to  Proserpine,  and  wav’d  his  locks 
Vowing,  that,  fupreme  in  glory. 

Fam’d  for  fweet  fruits  and  nympb-lov  d rocks, 

I.  3. 

Sicilia’s  full  nutricious  breaft 

With  tow’r’d  and  wealthy  cities  he  would  crown. 

Her  the  fon  of  Saturn  blefs’d 

With  fuitors  brazen-arm’d  for  war’s  renown 

By  lance  and  fiery  fteed ; yet  oft  thy  leaves, 

Olympic K olive,  bind  their  hair 
In  wreathy  gold.  Great  fubjedts  I prepare; 

But  none  th’  immortal  verfe  deceives. 

II.  1. 

Oft  in  the  portals  was  I plac’d 

Of  that  gueft-loving  man,  and  pour’d  the  dulcet  ftrain. 
Where  becoming  dainties  grac’d 
His  hofpitable  board  ; for  ne’er  with  efforts  vain 
Strangers  to  his  manfion  came : 

And  thus  the  virtuous,  when  detraction  rages, 

Quench  with  lib’ral  ftreams  her  flame. 

Let  each  in  virtue’s  path  right  onward  prefs, 

As  each  his  art  engages, 

And,  urg’d  by  genius,  win  fuccefs. 

II.  2. 

Laborious  adtion  Strength  applies. 

And  wary  condudt,  Senfe : the  future  to  forefee 
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Nature  gives  to  few,  the  wife. 

Agesidamus’  fon,  fhe  frankly  gave  to  thee 
Pow'rful  might  and  wifdom  deep. 

I feek  not  in  dark  cells  the  hoarded  treafure 
Grov'  ling  with  low  care  to  keep, 

But,  as  wealth  flows,  to  fpread  it ; and  to  hear 
Loud  fame,  with  ample  meafure 
Cheering  my  friends,  fince  hope  and  fear 

II.  3. 

Aflail  difaftrous  men.  The  praife 
Of  Hercules  with  rapture  I embrace: 

On  the  heights,  which  virtues  raife, 

The  rapid  legend  old  his  name  fhall  place  ; 

For,  when  he  brook' d no  more  the  cheer lefs  gloom r 
And  burfl:  into  the  blaze  of  day. 

The  child  of  Jove  with  his  twin-brother  lay. 
Refulgent  from  the  facred  womb* 

III.  K 

Not  unobferv’d  the  godlike  boy 

By  Juno  golden- thron’d  the  faffron  cradle  prefs’d; 

Straight  heav’n’s  queen  with  furious  joy 

Bade  hideous  dragons  fleet  th’  unguarded  floor  infeft  : 

They,  the  portals  op’ning  wide,- 

Roll’d  through  the  chamber’s  broad  receis  tremendous , 

And  in  jaws  f re-darting  tried 

The  flumb’ring  babe  to  clofe.  He,  farting  light , 

Rear’d  his  bold  head  fupendous , 

And.  firft  in  battle  prov’d  his  might* 
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With  both  refiftlefs  hands  he  clafp’d 

Both  Jlruggling  horrid  peds,  and  cloth’d  their  necks  with  death  $ 
They  expiring,  as  he  grafp’d, 

Pour’d  from  their  throats  comprefs’d  the  foul  envenom’d  breath. 
Horror  feiz’d  the  female  train, 

Who  near  Alcmena’s  genial  couch  attended  : 

She,  from  agonizing  pain 

Yet  weak,  unfandal' d and  unmantled  rulh’d. 

And  her  lov’d  charge  defended, 

Whilft  he  the  fiery  monfters  crufh’d. 

HI.  3. 

Swift  the  Cad  mean  leaders  ran 
In  brazen  mail  precipitately  bold : 

Fird  Amphitryon,  dauntlefs  man, 

Bar’d  his  rais’d  falchion  from  its  fheathing  gold, 

While  griding  anguilh  pierc’d  his  fiutt' ring  bread  ; 

For  private  woes  mod  keenly  bite 
Self-loving  man ; but  foon  the  heart  is  light* 

With  forrow,  not  its  own,  opprefs’d. 

IV.  n 

Standing  m deep  amazement  wild 

With  rapt’rous  pleafure  mix’d,  he  law  th’  enormous  force. 

Saw  the  valour  of  his  child  : 

And  fated  heralds  prompt,  as  heav’n  had  fhap’d  their  courfe, 
Wafted  round  the  varied  tale  ; 

Then  call’d  he  from  high  Jove’s  contiguous  region* 

Him,  whofe  warnings  never  fail. 

Tire  si  as  blind,  who  told,  in  di&ion  fage, 
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The  chief  and  thronging  legion 
What  fortunes  muft  his  boy  engage  ; 

IV.  2. 

What  lawlefs  tyrants  of  the  wood, 

What  fcrpents  he  would  flay,  what  monfters  of  the  main, 
What  proud  foe  to  human  good. 

The  worft  of  monftrous  forms,  that  holy  manhood Jlain , 
His  huge  arm  to  death  would  dafh  : 

How,  when  heav’n’s  hoft,  o’er  Phlegra’s  champaign 
With  embattled  giants  rafh 

Vindictive  warr’d,  his  pond’rous  mace  would  florin 
With  dreadful  ftrokes  wide-wafting , 

And  duft  their  glitt’ring  locks  deform, 

IV.  3, 

He  told  ; and  how  in  blifsful  peace 
Through  cycles  infinite  of  gliding  time, 

When  his  mortal  talk  lhould  ceafe, 

Sweet  prize  of  perils  hard  and  toil  fiiblime, 

In  gorgeous  manfions  he  fhould  hold  entranc’d 
Soft  Hebe,  frefh  with  blooming  grace. 

And  crown,  exalting  his  majeftick  race, 

The  bridal  feaft  near  Jove  advanc’d. 
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The  beautiful  and  lofty  mountain,  called  Neil,  or  azure , has  a pointed 
fummit  of  pure  gold  : the  holy  trees,  Peipel , Ber,  and  Pacr , flourish  on 
its  brow ; and  its  top  is  crowned  with  a pool  of  water  fhining  like  dia- 
monds of  exquifite  brilliancy  : clear,  frefh,  and  fweet  ftreams,  difplaying 
a rich  variety  of  colours,  flow  from  all  Tides  of  it ; and  thoufands  of 
birds  warble  rapturous  lays  among  the  facred  branches.  Here  the  Crow 
Bhu’shanda',  who  had  been  adorned  with  many  virtues,  and  difgraced 
by  many  vices,  who  had  lived  in  every  part  of  the  univerfe,  and  knew  all 
events  from  the  beginning  of  time,  had  fixed  his  abode.  Under  the  Peipel , 
he  meditated  on  the  divinity : under  the  Pacr  he  poured  forth  invocations : 
under  the  fhade  of  the  Ber  he  chanted  the  ftory  of  Vishn;  to  hear 
which  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  woods  and  of  waters  aflembleti  around 
him;  and  even  Mahadayo,  in  the  form  of  the  large  white-plumed 
Mara  l,  perched  on  a bough,  was  delighted  with  liftening  to  the  adven- 
tures of  the  all-good  and  all-powerful  Ra  m. 
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To  this  mountain  the  fage  EagleGERHUR,  eflence  of  all  amiable  qualities 
who  ftands  near  Vijhn  himfelf,  and  is  ridden  by  that  ftupendous  God, 
haftily  took  his  flight,  and  was  relieved,  on  beholding  it  from  the  cares, 
which  before  opprefled  him  : he  bathed  his  pinions  in  the  pool,  and  re- 
frefhed  his  beak  with  a draught  of  the  hallowed  water.  Juft  as  Bhujhan- 
da  was  opening  his  divine  hiftory,  the  king  of  air  appeared  in  his  pre- 
fence : the  winged  aflembly  paid  him  refpedtful  homage,  faluted  him  with 
folemn  expreflions  of  reverence,  and  then,  addrefling  him  with  fweet  words 
of  affedtion,  placed  him  on  a feat  becoming  his  high  dignity. 

“ Monarch  of  birds,  began  the  Crow,  the  fight  of  thee  tranfports  me 
“ with  joy,  fignify  to  me  thy  commands  ; and  inform  me  what  induce- 
“ ment  has  brought  thee  to  the  manfion  of  thy  fervant.” 

“ Brother,  anfwered  Gerur , the  purpofe  of  my  vifit  was  in  part  an- 
“ fwered  by  my  firft  view  of  thy  charming  retreat ; and  the  doubts,  which 
“ thou  alone  couldft  have  removed  from  this  breaft,  are  now  almoft  wholly 
w difperfed  : but  liften  to  my  recital. 

41  When  the  fon  pf  Ra'wan,  the  giant,  with  a thoufand  arms,  had 
“ bound  Ram  with  a fnake  difcharged  from  his  bow,  Nared  commif- 
“ fioned  me  to  difentangle  the  celeftial  warriour  ; and  the  commiflion 
“ was  executed  with  faithful  difpatch  : but  pride  arofe  in  my  heart ; and 
“ confidering  that  even  mortals  are  exempt  through  devotion,  from  the 
44  fhackles  of  terror,  I concluded  that,  if  Ram  had  in  truth  been  a deity  of 
“ boundlefs  power,  he  could  never  have  been  made  captive  by  the  fold 
“ of  a reptile.  All  night  was  I difturbed  by  thefe  embarrafling  reflexions ; 
“ and  my  arrogance,  as  the  deliverer  of  a god,  attained  fuch  a height,  that 
“ my  reafon  had  nearly  forfaken  me  : I retained,  h owever,  fenfe  enough 
“ to  feek  a folution  of  my  doubts  ; and,  haftening  to  my  wife  employer 
“ Nared, , laid  open  to  him  the  fecret  of  my  bofom. 
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H Thou  art  fallen , faid  the  Ton  of  Breiima',  with  a compaflionate 
u afped,  into  the flares  of  pajjion,  from  which  the  mof  virtuous , when  they 
“ fail  to  exert  their  underfundings , cannot  be  fecure  : that  appearance , by 
“ which  thou  haf  been  caught , was  only  the  Ma  y a',  or  deception  of  Vijhn , 
“ which  has  often  deluded  even  me.  ‘To  give  thee  perfedl  relief  exceeds  my 
“ power:  go  to  the  palace  of  my  father , and  implicitly  follow  his  directions. 

u With  all  imaginable  fwiftnefs  I flew  to  the  heaven  of  Brehmd , giving 
“ praifes  to  my  lord  and  rider  Viftn,  and  explained  to  the  benign  God,  the 
“ grounds  of  my  perplexity.  The  Creator  flood  awhile  in  filence,  re- 
“ fleding  on  the  glories  of  Ram , and  the  force  of  his  illufions  ; then,  leav- 
“ ing  his  meditation,  It  is  no  wonder , faid  he,  that  thou  haf  been  deceived 
“ by  a power , from  which  7,  at  the  very  time  of  the  creation , was  not  ex - 
“ empt.  Ram  has  tried  thee  by  a delufve  appearance  ; and , when  thou  hadfl 
u untwifed  the  living  chain , which  entangled  him , thou  fatf  all  night  elated 
“ with  pride,  and  contemplating  thy  own  prowefs.  Haflen,  therefore,  to  the 
<£  palace  of  Maha'dayo,  than  whom  no  deity  better  knows  the  fupre- 
“ macy  of  Ra'm  : he  will  diflipate  thy  forrows. 

“ His  words  were  inflantly  followed  by  my  flight  towards  Cailasy  but 
“ I met  the  deftroying  power  near  the  manfion  of  Cobayr,  the  wealthy 
“ genius  of  the  north.  Having  liflened  benignantly  to  my  narrative,  he 
“ thus  inflruded  me  : ‘ Thou  art  under  the  influence  of  a flrong  paflion, 
“ from  which  no  difeourfe  of  mine  can  fo  foon  relieve  thee,  as  the  conver- 
“ fation  of  religious  perfons,  and  ferious  attention  to  the  hiflory  of  Vifin, 
“ related  by  pious  Munys  in  fweet  accents.  Without  converflng  with 
“ the  religious,  the  noble  deeds  of  the  preferving  power  cannot  be  known  ; 
“ without  that  knowledge,  the  paflions  cannot  be  conquered  ; without 
“ that  conqueft,  true  devotion  cannot  be  acquired  ; and  without  that 
“ acquiiition,  whatever  facrifices  may  be  performed,  or  ceremonies  ob- 
ferved,  God  will  never  be  feen  by  man.  Fly,  O Gerur , to  the  re- 
“ gions  of  the  weft,  and  pioufly  attend,  with  birds  of  inferior  wing,  to 
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“ the  achievements  of  Ram ; as  they  will  be  related  by  the  wife  habitant 
“ of  the  azure  mountain,  the  virtuous  Bhufanda  : the  relation  will  fubdue 
“ thy  paflion,  and  wholly  difpel  thy  forrows.  Expedt  not  a remedy 
“ from  me  ; fince  thou  haft  entertained  proud  thoughts  concerning  Ram , 
“ by  whom  I have  been  highly  favoured : befides,  one  bird  will  convey 
“ inftrudtion  more  effectually  to  another  bird  in  their  common  dialed.’ 

“ Not  a moment  was  loft  by  me  in  feeking  thy  delightful  abode ; and 
“ the  fight  of  it  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  my  pride  with  its  bitter,  but 
u certain,  fruit,  affliction.  Complete  my  recovery,  beloved  brother,  by 
“ reciting  the  facred  ftory  of  Ram.” 

The  devout  Bhujhanda  complied  immediately  with  his  requeft  ; and 
having  pronounced  an  eulogium  on  the  incarnate  God,  began  with  an 
account  of  his  Avatar , or  Defcent\  and  then  related  the  adventures  of  his 
childhood,  the  adtions  of  his  youth,  and  the  circumftances  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Sei'ta'.  He  next  informed  the  attentive  eagle,  how  the  ma- 
chinations of  B’hart,  the  half-brother  of  Ram , and  of  Caycai',  his 
ftep-mother,  induced  king  Jesret,  his  father,  to  fend  him  into  the  woods, 
while  the  whole  nation  in  agony  mourned  his  lofs  ; how  Lech’hmen, 
his  affedtionate  brother,  inftfted  on  accompanying  him  in  exile;  how 
they  meditated  on  Providence  in  a great  foreft,  and  afterwards  paffed  the 
Ganga  to  preach  leffons  of  devotion  in  populous  towns : he  proceeded 
to  the  death  of  the  old  Raja,  the  penitence  of  B'  hart , and  his  journey 
in  purfuit  of  Ram , who,  after  long  and  earneft  folicitation,  returned  to 
Ayodhya , where  he  lived  with  the  fplendour  of  a divinity : he  told,  how 
Ram  again  retired  among  the  thickets,  and  there  gave  inftrudtions  to 
hermits  and  reverend  Munys ; how  Lectihmen  was  provoked  to  disfigure 
a giantefs,  and  flay  two  giants,  the  After  and  kinfmen  of  Rawan  ; how 
that  imperious  demon  violently  feized  the  incomparable  Sett  a ^ and  bore 
her  captive  to  the  place  of  his  tyrannous  empire,  the  ifle  of  Lanca'; 
how  Ram , afflicted  to  excefs,  paffed  the  whole  rainy  feafon  upon  a 

mountain, 
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mountain,  having  contracted  a friendfhip  with  the  race  of  Apes,  and  ap- 
pointed their  chief,  Henu  man,  fon  of  the  wind,  to  the  command  of  his 
new-raifed  army ; how  they  difcovered  the  bower  of  Afoca  s*,  in  which 
Seita  was  confined ; how  a vaft  bridge  was  ereCted  by  them  over  the 
fea,  from  which  Henuman  leaped  into  the  ifland,  confoled  the  faithful 
Seita , and  fet  fire  to  the  gardens  of  Rdwan ; who,  in  a defperate  engage- 
ment, was  routed  and  flain  by  Ram ; laftly,  how  the  divine  conqueror 
revifited  his  country,  reftored  to  joy  its  difconfolate  inhabitants,  con- 
ferred high  honours  on  the  learned  Brahmens,  treated  his  preceptor 
Ba  sisht  with  fuch  reverence,  that  he  drank  the  water  in  which  he  had 
wafhed  the  feet  of  the  Muny , and  inftrudted  the  humble  B’hart  in  celef- 
tial  knowledge;  how  the  Rdnys  and  highborn  damfels,  having  bathed 
the  lovely  Seita , decorated  her  with  ineftimable  jewels,  and  offered  her 
holy  curds  in  golden  bafons,  crowned  with  branches  of  ‘Tulfy ; how  the 
princes  of  the  apes,  and  other  warlike  beafts,  affumed  the  moll  beautiful 
human  forms ; how  men  of  all  ranks,  who  flocked  to  the  palace,  forget- 
ting their  homes,  as  the  pious  forget  their  enemies,  concurred  in  finging 
the  praifes  of  their  king,  while  the  gods  rained  flowers  from  heaven  on 
the  delighted  aflembly. 


“ The  feftivals  and  entertainments,”  added  the  crow,  on  his  receiving 
the  facred  mark  of  vermilion,  and  afcending  the  throne  with  Seita , “ thou 
“ fawft,  O monarch  of  the  air,  and  waft  enraptured  with  devout  joy ; for 
“ Brahma , Mahddayo , Ndred , and  other  deities,  attended  them ; nor 
“ wouldft  thou  be  abfent  on  fo  fignal  an  occafion.  During  this  reign, 
“ no  terrors  alarmed,  or  forrows  rent,  the  bofoms  of  his  votaries  ; all  was 
“ love,  piety,  concord ; the  name  of  vice  was  unknown  or  unheard  ; 
<c  none  were  then  infirm,  none  ignorant,  none  diftreflfed  ; fweet  and  fa- 
“ lutary  liquors  flowed  from  every  tree  ; perpetual  blofioms  laughed  on 
“ the  ftalks,  and  perpetual  fruit  hung  glittering  from  the  branches ; a 
“ cool  placid  gale  blew  without  ceafing  ; the  birds  charmed  each  foreft 
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“ with  aereal  melody ; and  animals,  the  mod  oppofite  in  their  kinds, 
“ lived  together,  like  the  venerable  cow  with  her  own  calf,  in  perfedl 
“ amity,  and  even  tendernefs.  Such  were  the  blefiings  derived  by 
“ mankind  from  Raw,  wliofe  prefence  rendered  the  Jilver  age  equal  in 
“ virtue  and  happinefs  to  that  of  gold.'* 

As  foon  as  Bufunda  had  concluded  his  narration  : “ O adorable  Ram” 
exclaimed  the  eagle,  “ I revere  thee  for  thy  power,  and  love  thee  for 
“ thy  goodnefs  ! Hadft  thou  not  been  pleafed  to  raife  doubts  in  my  mind, 
“ and,  by  thy  divine  Maya , to  beguile  me  into  the  fin  of  pride,  how 
“ fhould  I have  been  directed  to  this  noble  mountain  ? How  fhould  I 
“ have  heard  the  recital  of  thy  glorious  a&ions  ? How  fhould  the  ardent 
“ love  of  thee  have  been  kindled  in  my  bofom  V* 

**  Me  too,”  faid  the  crow,  “ has  Ram  exalted,  by  procuring  me  the  ho- 

nour  of  being  thus  confulted  by  the  fovereign  of  birds.  To  thee  his 
*l  affection  has  been  fignally  manifefted  j and  thou  mayeft  now  ceafe 
“ to  wonder,  that  the  moft  eminent  among  the  deities,  and  the  moft 
“ virtuous  Rifoys,  have  fallen  under  the  dominion,  of  the  paflions. 
M What  being  exifts,  but  God,  who  was  never  feduced  by  the  love  of 
u wealth ; whom  nothing  has  provoked  to  wrath,  or  ftimulated  to  ven- 
“ geance ; whom  the  pleafures  of  youth  have  not  allured,  nor  female 
“ beauty  fmitten  with  the  fhafts  of  large  and  languifhing  eyes  ? Who 
“ can  boaft  of  a conftant  exemption  from  groundlefs  terrors  and  unavail- 
“ ing  grief  ? Whofe  fame  has  never  been  blemilhed  by  pride  ? Whom 
“ has  ambition  never  captivated  with  falfe  views  of  greatnefs  ? All  thefe 
“ temptations  and  blandifhments  are  the  daughters  of  Maya , with  whofe 
“ falcinations,  dilfufed  over  the  world,  Vijhn  deludes  all  creatures  for 
“ their  ultimate  advantage.  He  is  the  being  of  beings,  one  fubftance 
“ in  three  forms ; without  mode,  without  quality,  without  paffion  ; im- 
“ menfe,  incomprehenfible,  infinite,  indivifible,  immutable,  incorporealy 
“ irrefiftible : His  operations  no  mind  can  conceive ; and  his  will  moves 

“ air 
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**  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  uriiverfe,  as  puppets  are  moved  by  Brings. 
“ The  pious,  whom  he  loves,  as  a mother  loves  her  only  infant,  rejoice 
u in  his  government,  and  exult  in  his  glory ; while  the  irreligious,  who 
“ are  proud,  ignorant,  captious,  and  madly  impute  to  Ram  the  confe- 
“ quences  of  their  own  ftupidity,  vainly  afflid;  themfelves,  and  view  all 
“ objeds  in  falfe  colours;  as  they,  whofe  eyes  are  inflamed,  fuppofe  the 
<c  moon  alfo  to  be  red  : their  folly  would  make  them  believe,  that  the 
“ fun  riles  in  the  weft,  and  their  fears  agitate  them,  like  fmall  barques 
“ tofled  by  the  waves.  Were  the  firmament  illumined  by  fixteen  moons, 
“ yet,  if  no  fun  role,  the  ftars  would  not  difappear : thus,  without  reli- 
“ gion  and  humility,  vice  and  error  cannot  be  difperfed.  As  an  illuftra- 
“ tion  of  thefe  truths,  hear,  O Gerur , the  ftory  of  my  life;  and  mark  the 
“ fad  cfteds  of  my  fin. 

“ When  Ram  was  born  in  Audh , I repaired  eagerly  to  his  birthplace, 
*l  attended  him  five  years  with  afliduity,  contemplating  his  beautiful  fea- 
**  tures,  and  receiving  happinefs  from  the  fparkles  of  his  eye.  He  ufed 
u to  laugh  when  I approached  him,  and  when  I departed,  to  weep  : 
“ fometimes  he  tried  to  feize  me  by  the  feet,  and  Ihed  tears  if  I flew  out 
M of  his  reach.  Can  this , I thought,  can  this  be  the  ruler  of  the  univerfe  ? 
**  Thus  was  I entangled  by  his  illufion,  and  my  mind  was  perplexed 
“ with  doubts ; I became  fad  and  penfive ; but  the  divine  infant  laughed 
“ at  my  diftrefs.  One  day,  he  ran  fuddenly  to  catch  me ; but  feeing  his 
“ body  black  and  his  feet  ruddy,  I took  my  flight  aloft  with  inexpreflible 
“ agitation  : he  ftretched  out  his  arm,  and  how  high  foever  I flew,  the 
“ fame  arm  purfued  me  at  an  equal  diftance.  As  foon  as  I reached  the 
“ heaven  of  Brahma , I looked  back,  and  ftill  faw  behind  me  the  arm  of 
“ Vijhn  ; amazed  and  ftupefied,  I clofed  my  eyes  in  a trance,  and  found 

myfelf,  when  I opened  them,  near  the  city  of  Ayodhya . 

“ On  my  return  to  the  palace  of  fefret , I renewed  my  homage  to  Ram ; 
“ but  he  made  a fport  of  my  confulion,  which  was  fo  great,  that,  as  he 

“ laughed, 
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et  laughed,  I Hew  into  his  mouth : there  I faw  myriads  of  heavens  infi- 
ti  nitely  fplendid,  myriads  of  Brahma's  and  Makadayo  s,  myriads  of  funs,  * 
“ moons,  and  ftars,  gods  and  goddefles,  Rajas  and  Rany' s,  and  gazed 
“ beneath  me  on  this  vaft  earth,  girt  with  multitudinous  feas,  veined  with 
“ rivers,  clothed  with  forefts,  and  peopled  with  numberlefs  animals. 

“ An  hundred  complete  years  I dwelled  in  each  heaven ; and  traverfing 
“ them  all,  was  dazzled  with  their  endlefs  and  unutterable  glories  ; but, 

“ whitherfoever  I fhaped  my  courfe,  I beheld  one  only,  Ra'm,  the  fame 
**  lovely  infant,  whofe  idea  was  imprefled  indelibly  on  my  mind. 

**  Having  fpent  a wonderful  period  of  revolving  ages  in  this  ethereal 
“ jaunt,  I returned  to  my  own  habitation ; where  I heard,  that  Ram  was 
“ become  incarnate,  and,  haftening  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  I enjoyed  the 
“ rapture  of  beholding  him : yet  was  my  heart  ftill  agitated  by  a ftorm  of 
“ paflions,  and  a thoufand  cares  arofe  in  my  breaft.  Ram , knowing 
“ what  anxiety  his  deceptions  had  produced,  again  laughed,  and  I 
“ flew  out  of  his  mouth  into  open  air.  On  finding  that  I had  rambled 
“ over  fo  many  worlds,  and  feen  fo  many  wonders  in  fo  few  minutes, 

**  and  on  Confidering  the  power  of  the  divine  fpirit,  I fell  breathlefs  to 
“ the  ground:  at  length  : ‘ Have  pity,  faid  I,  have  pity  on  me;  and 
“ ceafe,  O thou,  who  rewardeft  the  devout ! ceafe  to  delude  and  grieve 
<l  thy  humiliated  votary.’  The  deity  then  perceiving  my  unfeigned 
ie  anguifh,  fufpended  the  influence  of  his  Maia , placed  his  hands  with 
“ gentlenefs  on  my  head,  relieved  at  once  my  folicitude ; and,  having 
“ mildly  heard  a fervent  eflfufion,  which  I pronounced  with  weeping 
“ eyes,  commanded  me  to  alk  for  whatever  I moft  defired : I afked  for 
“ true  piety  towards  him  ; and  he  gave  it  with  gracious  praife,  added 
“ to  heavenly  benedi&ions.  Adore,  therefore,  and  invoke  perpetually 
“ that  invifible  being,  who,  having  no  fhape,  is  defcribed  in  the  Vayds 
“ by  a fimilitude,  and  compared  to  a bottomlefs  ocean  of  innumerable 
“ virtues.” 


“ How 
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il  How  falutary,”  faid  Gerur,  “ are  the  leffons  of  a fpiritual  inftruCtor  ! 

“ If  a hundred  Brahmas  and  a hundred  Mahadayos  had  aflifted  me,  I 
u fhould  not  have  been  fo  effectually  relieved.” 

After  a long  converfation  between  Bafund  and  his  penitent  vifitor,  in  * 

which  they  reciprocally  told  their  moft  interefting  adventures,  the  crow 
difcourfed  more  at  large  on  the  grandeur  of  Ram,  and  the  bleflings  of  the 
age,  in  which  he  appeared  on  earth.  “ Very  different,”  continued  he, 

“ will  be  the  Cal  Tug , or  age  of  impurity  ! Then  fhall  priefts,  kings,  and 
“ fubjeCts,  be  wholly  abandoned  to  vice  ; neglecting  holy  rites,  and  the 
“ due  obfervance  of  ranks ; not  confidering  genuine  piety,  as  the  true, 

“ and  invaluable  gem,  which  all  ought  to  feek  : fuch  as  babble  fafteft  will 
“ be  dignified  with  the  title  of  Pendits  ; and  fuch  as  relate  moft  untruths, 

" with  the  epithet  of  virtuous  ; they  who  wear  necklaces  of  beads,  and 
“ the  drefs  of  Gofains , will  be  reverenced  as  obfervers  of  infpired  fcrip- 
“ ture  ; and  they  who  fuffer  their  nails  to  grow  unpaired,  and  their  hair 
“ uncut,  or  ftand  longeft  on  one  leg,  holding  the  other  in  their  hand,  as 
“ devout  Senniydfys  : the  low  call  of  Shudrs  will  have  Brahmens  for  their 
“ difciples,  and  prefume  to  wear  the  fame  cord  ; while  the  Brahmens  will 
“ be  diftinguifhed  only  by  that  mark,  which  they  will  be  fure  to  difplay 
“ uncovered : they  will  be  illiterate,  covetous,  luxurious,  inobfervant  of 
“ rites,  and  refembling  bulls  without  their  tails  ; diflipating  the  property, 

“ not  the  ignorance,  or  uneafinefs,  of  their  pupils  ; and  even  parents  will 
“ inftruCt  their  children  in  gluttony,  not  in  religion.  Then  will  Rajas 
“ be  mercilefs,  and  profligate,  putting  Brahmens  to  death,  and  continually 
“ racking  or  amercing  their  fubjeCts,  numbers  of  whom  will  die  through 
“ want,  fince  famine  will  from  time  to  time  defolate  whole  provinces  ; 

“ the  clouds  will  fhed  no  rain  ; and  the  ground  will  yield  no  return  for 
“ the  grains  it  has  received  : yet,'  even  in  this  debafed  age,  the  milerable 
“ race  of  men  may  be  faved  by  affectionate  devotion  towards  Ram,  not 
“ appearing  in  external  aCts,  but  glowing  in  the  receffes  of  the  heart.” 


“ The 
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“ The  diforders  of  that  age.”  faid  the  eagle,  “ will,  indeed,  be  as  terri- 
et  ble,  as  the  remedy  is  delightful,  and  certain.” 

*\b.  .•  • ' • , -.5  , • ■ 

“ Happy,”  faid  Bhujhunda,  “ will  be  they,  who  faithfully  apply  it ; 
“ but  the  domination  of  pride  is  more  or  lefs  abfolute  in  every  human 
“ breaft  : this  abominable  fin  caufed  the  many  changes  of  my  form,  and 
“ my  condemnation  to  a lonely  refidence  among  thefe  rocks. 

:j[\  . o Jr.  . ir  ' -rr  ni  , 

u In  a temple  of  Mahddayo  I Rood  invoking  his  name,  when  the  guide 
“ of  my  youth,  my  inRrudtor  in  religious  duties,  entered  it  with  true  hu- 
“ mility ; yet  fuch  was  my  arrogance,  from  a vain  conceit  of  my  own 
piety  and  knowledge,  that  I made  him  no  falutation,  and  Ihowed  him 
“ no  refpedt  He  opened  not  his  lips,  nor  was  he  moved  to  anger  by 
“ my  prefumption  ; but  the  God,  whom  we  adored,  bore  it  not  fo  mildly, 
“ and  in  a tremendous  voice  from  above,  thundered  againft  me  a fen- 
“ tence  of  perpetual  mifery.  This  dreadful  judgement  threw  my  indulg- 
“ ent  preceptor  into  an  agony  of  grief  j his  limbs  trembled,  his  tongue 
“ faultered  ; and  calling  himfelf  on  the  earth,  with  clafped  hands,  he 
“ fupplicated  for  a mitigation  of  my  doom.  Such  benignity,  and  zeal, 
“ could  not  but  appeafe  the  wrathful  divinity,  who  fpoke  thus  from  the 
“ fummit  of  Guilds : ‘ Jullice  requires  the  challifement  of  this  proud 
“ mortal,  but  thy  piety  has  procured  a remiffion  of  its  greatell  pains. 
“ He  lhall  fulfer  a thoufand  tranfmigrations,  and  in  all  of  them  lhall 
“ exilt  without  pleafure,  but  not  without  wifdom  ; he  lhall  be  a con- 
“ Rant  adorer  of  Vifhn , and  again  fliall  afliduoully  invoke  my  name. 
“ This  blelfing,  too,  lhall  attend  him : he  lhall  be  loved  by  all.’  On 
“ leaving  my  human  lhape  by  death,  I was  re-born  in  that  of  a ferpent ; 
“ and  in  all  my  metamorphofes,  continued  to  worlhip  Mahddayo , by 
“ whofe  grace  I left  each  body,  as  a man  puts  off  his  old  veRure. 

“ After  many  changes  I became  a Brahmen , but  the  feeds  of  pride  Rill 

“ germinating 
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“ germinating  in  my  heart,  I difliked  the  inftrudtions  of  my  father,  and 
“ retiring  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  meditated  inceffantly  on  the  at- 
“ tributes  of  God  ; there  I heard  the  difcourfes  of  a venerable  RicJJjy , 
“ with  whom  I had  the  boldnefs  to  contend  in  argument,  and  to  maintain 
“ the  preference  of  devotion  towards  the  'vijible , or  incarnate , over  that 
“ towards- the  invifible  deity.  The  fage,  irritated  by  my  obftinate  pre- 
“ fumption,  loft  for  a while  the  command  of  his  temper,  and  uttered  an 
“ imprecation,  in  confequence  of  which  I thus  exift  as  a bird  of  the  low- 
“ eft  race  ; but  Mahddayo , having  calmed  his  difturbed  intellect,  he  re- 
“ pented  of  his  anger,  and  when  I affirmed  my  prefent  figure,  confoled 
“ me  with  tender  expreffions,  gave  me  the  Mentr , or  Incantation  of  Ramy 
“ advifed  me  to  attend  the  God  in  his  infancy,  and  afterwards  to  feek 
“ this  retirement,  in  which  I have  fpent  myriads  of  years  : he  concluded 
“ with  a benizon,  confirmed  by  a voice  from  heaven,  faying : ‘ Granted 
“ be  the  wifhes  of  the  pious  !’ 

“ Here  has  my  opinion  been  more  and  more  deeply  fixed,  that  the  ig- 
“ norant  who  negledt  the  cow  Ca'md’hen,  fource  of  all  true  felicity, 
“ and  afpire  only  to  fenfual  gratifications,  refemble  thofe  who  go  fearch- 
4‘  ing  for  the  herb  acun , but  only  defire  its  milk  ; that  men  without  re- 
ligion,  are  like  thofe  who  try  to  pafs  the  ocean  without  a fhip  ; and 
“ that,  although  the  human  foul  be  an  immortal  emanation  from  the  di- 
“ vinity,  they  who  are  fwayed  by  their  paflions,  become  like  parrots  in 
“ a cage,  or  apes  confined  by  a chain.  Not  fo  the  religious,  who  ftudy 
“ the  Vaydsy  and  perform  good  actions  ; they  refemble  cows  depafturing 
“ green  plains,  whofe  udders  are  diftended  with  milk,  with  which  the 
u herdfman  fills  his  bowl  ; then,  having  boiled  it,  he  lets  it  cool  in  the 
u frefh  air,  turns  it  into  curd,  and  beats  it  into  delicious  butter.  Piety  is 
“ the  fire,  which  increafes  the  goodnefs  of  the  milk,  burning  away  the 
“ ftains  of  vice  ; and  repentance  conftitutes  the  butter,  which  being  con- 
a verted  into  oil,  fuppli'es 'the  lamp  of  the  underftanding,  by  which  di- 
vol.  vi.  3 g “ vine 
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“ vine  books  are  perufed,  and  luminous  truths  difcovered.  Then  the 
“ propitious  gods  delight  to  co-operate  with  mortals  ; in  each  of  whofe 
“ corporeal  fenfes  are  many  lattices,  where  the  deities  continually  keep 
“ watch  ; and,  if  the  foul  unwarily  leaves  them  open  to  the  'hot  en- 
44  venomed  wind  of  temptation,  a fincere  invocation  of  thofe  heavenly 
“ guardians  will  preferve  the  precious  light  from  total  extinction.’ 

44  The  tranfported  eagle  attentively  heard  the  fublime  doCtrines  of 
44  Bufunda , and  requefted  him  to  complete  the  lelfon,  by  defining  the 
44  moft  excellent  of  natural  forms , the  higheft  good,  the  chief  pain  and 
44  pie afure,  the  greateft  wickednefs , and  the  levereft  punifhment. 

“ I will  defcribe  them,’  anfwered  the  crow,  4 with  precifion.  In  the 
44  three  worlds,  empyreal,  terreftrial,  and  infernal,  no  form  excels  the 
44  human ; fupreme  felicity  on  earth,  confifts  in  genuine  piety , and  con- 
44  tempt  of  worldly  advantages ; the  higheft  enjoyment  is  the  converfation 
44  of  the  devout,  and  virtuous  ; the  keeneft  pain  is  inflicted  by  extreme 
“ poverty  ; the  worft  of  fins  is  uncharitablenefs , and  the  uncharitable,  who 
44  never  fail  to  blafpheme  the  deities,  and  contemn  the  Vayds , fhall  be 
44  punifhed  in  the  profoundef  hell ; while  the  defpifers  of  their  fpiritual 
(f  guides,  fhall  eternally  live  as  frogs  ; of  the  Brahtnens , as  crows  ; of  the 
44  pious,  as  night-ravens  ; of  other  men,  as  bats  : fuch  miferies  are  the 
“ fruit  of  ungoverned  paffion  !’ 

“ How  fhould  he,’  continued  Bufunda , 4 who  loves  all  men,  and 
“ whom  all  men  love,  be  torn  by  affliction  ; or  he  be  neceffitous,  who 
44  poflefles  the  ftone  Paras  ? How  can  they  who  hate  their  neighbours, 
4‘  be  free  from  terror  ; or  how  can  the  voluptuous  be  ultimately  free  from 
“ pain  ? How  can  that  country  profper,  in  which  Brahmens  are  injuri- 
44  oufly  treated  ? or  how  fhall  that  kingdom  ftand,  in  which  juftice  is  not 
44  adminiftered  ? How  can  he  fail  of  fuccefs,  who  aCts  with  circumfpec- 

44  tion  ? 
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fi  tion  ? How  fhall  they  be  tormented  with  gloomy  apprehenfipns,  who 
“ defpife  not  the  virtuous  ? How  fhall  he  be  refcued  from  perdition, 
“ who  feduces  the  wife  of  another  ? or  he  live  happily,  who  murmurs 
“ at  Providence  ? Who  can  be  glorified  without  merit  ? and  who  can 
“ be  difhonoured  without  blame  ? How,  laftly,  can  fin  dwell  in  him, 
“ who  liftens  to  the  ftory,  and  pours  forth  the  praifes  of  Ra'm  ? No 
“ happinefs  can  equal  the  pure  devotion  of  his  adorers.” 
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FROM 

VEDA  S, 


THE  following  fragments  were  fubmitted  to  the  perufal  of  a friend  *,  and 
are  now  publiflied  at  his  recommendation,  communicated  to  the  Editor  in  the 
following  terms : 

“ The  fragments  fubmitted  to  my  perufal,  confift  of  tranflations  of  paflages 
“ in  the  Vedas,  and  appear  to  be  materials  felefted  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
“ for  the  elucidation  of  a Diflertation  f On  the  Primitive  Religion  of  the  Hindus  * 
“ This  Diflertation  was  profefledly  intended,  “ to  remove  the  veil  from  the  fup- 
“ pofed  myfteries  of  the  primeval  Indian  Religion  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
“ that  it  was  never  completed,  and  that  the  fragments,  which  are  extremely 
“ curious  and  interefting,  cannot  be  publifhed  with  that  elucidation  which 
“ they  would  have  received  from  the  pen  of  the  tranflator.  I recommend, 
“ however,  the  publication  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  following  extraft.” 


* Lord  Teignmouth. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A DISSERTATION  ON  THE 
PRIMITIVE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

* * * * * * * but  that  I may  not  Teem  to  appropriate  the 
merit  of  difcoveries  which  others  have  previoufly  made,  I think  it 
neceffary  to  fay,  that  the  original  Gayatri , or  holieft  verfe  in  the  Veda, 
has  already  been  publifhed,  though  very  incorredtly,  by  Fra  Manuel  da 
AJfomcaony  a fuccefsful  miffionary  from  Portugal , who  may  have  re- 
ceived it,  as  his  countrymen  affert,  from  a converted  Brahman  ; that  the 
fame  venerable  text  was  feen  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  no 
doubt  well  underftood  it,  by  two  Pandits  of  my  acquaintance  ; and  that 
a paraphrafe  of  it  in  Perfian  may  be  found  in  the  curious  work  of  Da- 
rashucuh,  which  deferves  to  be  mentioned  very  particularly.  That 
amiable,  but  impolitic  prince,  who  facrificed  his  throne,  and  his  life,  to  a 
premature  declaration  of  his  religious  opinions,  had  employed  fix  months, 
as  he  tells  us,  at  Banaras , in  tranflating,  and  explaining,  fifty-one  Upa- 
nijhads , or  fecrets  of  the  old  Indian  fcripture  ; but  he  tranflated  only  the 
verbal  interpretation  of  his  Pandits,  and  blended  the  text  of  the  Veda, 
with  different  gloffes,  and  even  with  the  converfation,  I believe,  of  his  . 
living  Hindu  expofitors,  who  are  naturally  fo  loquacious,  that  when 
they  have  began  talking,  they  hardly  know  how  to  clofe  their  lips. 

Of  this  book  I procured,  with  the  affiifance  of  Colonel  Poller , a com- 
plete copy,  corredled  by  a learned  Raja,  named  Anandaram , with  whom 
the  Colonel  was  very  intimate  : but  though  fublime,  and  majeftick,  fea- 
tures of  the  original  were  difcernible,  in  parts,  through  folds  of  the  Per- 
Jian  drapery  ; yet  the  Sanfcrit  names  were  fo  barbaroufly  written,  and 
the  additions  of  the  tranflator  has  made  the  work  fo  deformed,  that  I re- 
folved  to  poftpone  a regular  perufal  of  it  till  I could  compare  it  with  the 
Sanfcrit  original  *********.****** 
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THE  GAYATRI  OR  HOLIEST  TERSE  OF  THE  VEDAS. 

LET  us  adore  the  fupremacy  of  that  divine  fun  the  godhead  f who 
illuminates  all,  who  recreates  all,  from  whom  all  proceed,  to  whom  all 
mull  return,  whom  we  invoke  to  direCt  our  underftandings  aright  in  our 
progrefs  towards  his  holy  feat. 

* # # * * * 


What  the  fun  and  light  are  to  this  vifible  world,  that,  are  the  fupreme 
good , and  truth , to  the  intellectual  and  invifible  univerfe ; and,  as  our  cor- 
poreal eyes  have  a diftinCt  perception  of  objeCts  enlightened  by  the  fun, 
thus  our  fouls  acquire  certain  knowledge,  by  meditating  on  the  light  of 
truth,  which  emanates  from  the  Being  of  beings : that  is  the  light  by 
which  alone  our  minds  can  be  directed  in  the  path  to  beatitude. 


* Oppofcd  to  the  vifible  luminary. 

•f  Bbargas , a word  confifting  of  three  confonants,  derived  from  bba,  to  fhine ; ram,  to  delight ) gam, 
to  move. 


3 H 


VOL  VI. 


apanipado 
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apanipado  javano  grihita, 
pafyatyachaclhah  fa  s'rino  tyacarnah  : 
fa  vetti  vedyam  na  che  tafya  vetta  * 
tamahuragryam  perufham  maharitam. 

Without  hand  or  foot  he  runs  rapidly,  and  grafps  firmly  ; without  eyes 
he  fees,  without  ears  he  hears  all  j he  knows  whatever  can  be 
known,  but  there  is  none  who  knows  him  ; Him  the  wife  call  the 
great,  fupreme,  pervading  fpirit. 

Of  this  text,  and  a few  others,  Ra'juha'cant  has  given  a paraphrafe  : 

“ Perfed;  truth  ; perfect  happinefs  ; without  equal ; immortal  ; abfolute 
u unity ; whom  neither  fpeech  can  defcribe,  nor  mind  comprehend  ; all— 
**  pervading  ; all-tranfcending ; delighted  with  his  own  boundlefs  intelli- 
“ gence,  not  limited  by  fpace,  or  time  ; without  feet,  moving  fwiftly ; with- 
“ out  hands,  grafping  all  worlds  ; without  eyes,  all-furveying  ; without 
“ ears,  all-hearing  ; without  an  intelligent  guide,  underftanding  all ; with- 
“ out  caufe,  the  firft  of  all  caufes  ; all-ruling  ; all-powerful  ; the  creator, 
“ preferver,  transformer,  of  all  things  ; fuch  is  the  Great  One  : this  the 
“ Vedas  declare.” 

* Inftead  of  Fctta  fome  copies  of  the  text  have  chat  a for  chctayita,  or  dire  Bor  of  the  mind,  Tu  riytiM»*o*. 


l.  WHAT 
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1.  WHAT  relifli  can  there  be  for  enjoyments  in  this  unfound  body, 
filled  with  bad  odours,  compofed  of  bones,  fkin,  tendons,  membranes, 
mufcles,  blood,  faliva,  tears,  ordure  and  urine,  bile  and  mucus  ? 

2.  What  relifli  can  there  be  for  enjoyment  in  this  body;  aflailed  by 
defire  and  wrath,  by  avarice  and  illufion,  fear  and  forrow,  envy  and 
hate,  by  abfence  from  thofe  whom  we  love,  and  by  union  with  thofe 
whom  we  diflike,  by  hunger  and  thirft,  by  difeafe  and  emaciation,  by 
growth  and  decline,  by  old  age  and  death  ? 

3.  Surely  we  fee  this  univerfe  tending  to  decay,  even  as  thefe  biting 
gnats  and  other  infe£ts ; even  as  the  grafs  of  the  field,  and  the  trees  of 
the  foreft,  which  fpring  up  and  then  perifli. 

4.  But  what  are  they  ? Others,  far  greater,  have  been  archers  mighty 
in  battle,  and  fome  have  been  kings  of  the  whole  earth. 

5.  Sudhumna,  Bhuridhumna,  Indradhumna,  Cuvalaya- 
swa,  Yanvana'swa,  Avadhyaswa,  Asw  apati,  Sasabindu,  Ha- 
VISEHANDRA,  BARISHSHA,  NaHUSHA,  SuRYATI,  YaYATI,  VlCRA- 
va,  Acshayasena,  Priyavrata,  and  the  reft. 

0.  Marutta  likewife,  and  Bharat  a,  who  enjoyed  all  corporeal 
delights,  yet  left  their  boundlefs  profperity,  and  pafled  from  this  world 
to  the  next. 

7.  But  what  are  they  ? Others  yet  greater,  Gandawas,  A fur  as , Rac- 
Jhafas , companies  of  fpirits,  Pifacbas , TJragas,  and  Grahas. , have  we  feen 
been  deftroyed. 


8.  But 
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8.  But  what  are  they  ? Others,  greater  ftill,  have  been  changed  j vaft 
rivers  dried ; mountains  torn  up ; the  pole  itfelf  moved  from  its  place ; 
the  cords  of  the  ftars  rent  afunder ; the  whole  earth  itfelf  deluged  with 
water  ; even  the  fufes  or  angels  hurled  from  their  ftations. 

g.  In  fuch  a world,  then,  what  relifti  can  there  be  for  enjoyment  ? 
Thou  alone  art  able  to  raife  up. 

I am  in  this  world  like  a frog  in  a dry  well : Thou  only,  O Lord,  art 
my  refuge : thou  only  art  my  refuge. 


i.  MAY 
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].  MAY  that  foul  of  mine,  which  mounts  aloft  in  my  waking 
hours,  as  an  ethereal  fpark,  and  which,  even  in  my  dumber,  has  a like 
afcent,  foaring  to  a great  diftance,  as  an  emanation  from  the  light  of 
lights,  be  united  by  devout  meditation  with  the  Spirit  fupremely  bleft, 
and  fupremely  intelligent ! 

2.  May  that  foul  of  mine,  by  an  agent  Jimilar  to  which  the  low-born 
perform  their  menial  works,  and  the  wife,  deeply  verfed  in  fciences,  duly 
folemnize  their  facrificial  rite ; that  foul,  which  was  itfelf  the  primeval 
oblation  placed  within  all  creatures,  be  united  by  devout  meditation  with 
the  Spirit  fupremely  bleft,  and  fupremely  intelligent ! 

3.  May  that  foul  of  mine,  which  is  a ray  of  perfect  wifdom,  pure  in- 
tellect and  permanent  exiftence,  which  is  the  unextinguiffiable  light 
fixed  within  created  bodies,  without  which  no  good  aCt  is  performed, 
be  united  by  devout  meditation  with  the  Spirit  fupremely  bleft,  and 
fupremely  intelligent ! 

4.  May  that  foul  of  mine,  in  which,  as  an  immortal  eflence,  may  be 
comprifed  whatever  has  paft,  is  prefent,  or  will  be  hereafter ; by  which 
the  facrifice,  where  feven  minifters  officiate,  is  properly  folemnized ; be 
United  by  devout  meditation  with  the  Spirit  fupremely  bleft,  and 
fupremely  intelligent ! 

5.  May  that  foul  of  mine,  into  which  are  inferted,  like  the  fpokes  of 
a wheel  in  the  axle  of  a car,  the  holy  texts  of  the  Rigveda , the  Saman , 
and  the  Tajujh  ; into  which  is  interwoven  all  that  belongs  to  created 
forms,  be  united  by  devout  meditation  with  the  Spirit  fupremely  bleft, 
and  fupremely  intelligent ! 


0.  May 
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6.  May  that  foul  of  mine,  which,  dijiributed  in  other  bodies , guides 
mankind,  as  a fkilful  charioteer  guides  his  rapid  horfes  with  reins ; that 
foul  which  is  fixed  in  my  breaft,  exempt  from  old  age,  and  extremely 
fwift  in  its  courfe,  be  united,  by  divine  meditation,  with  the  Spirit 
fupremely  bleft,  and  fupremely  intelligent ! 

Veda,  and  tft  Article  of  our  Church. 

u There  is  one  living  and  true  God,  everlafting,  without  body,  parts, 
“ or  paffion,  of  infinite  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs ; the  maker  and 
“ preferver  of  all  things,  both  vifible.  &c.  &c.” 


I'SA'VA'SYAM ; 
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ISAVASYAM; 


OR, 

AN  UPANISHAD  FROM  THE  YAJUR  VEDA. 

1 . BY  one  Supreme  Ruler  is  this  univerfe  pervaded ; even  every 
world  in  the  whole  circle  of  nature.  Enjoy  pure  delight,  O man ! by 
abandoning  all  thoughts  of  this  perifhable  world  ; and  covet  not  the 
wealth  of  any  creature  exifting. 

2.  He  who,  in  this  life,  continually  performs  his  religious  duties,  may 
defire  to  live  a hundred  years  ; but  even  to  the  end  of  that  period  thou 
fhouldft  have  no  other  occupation  here  below. 

3.  To  thofe  regions,  where  evil  fpirits  dwell,  and  which  utter  darknefs 
involves,  will  fuch  men  furely  go  after  death,  as  deftroy  the  purity  or 

their  own  fouls. 

4.  There  is  one  fupreme  Spirit,  which  nothing  can  fhake,  more 
fwift  than  the  thought  of  man.  That  primeval  Mover,  even  divine  in- 
telligences cannot  reach  : that  Spirit,  though  unmoved,  infinitely  tran- 
fcends  others,  how  rapid  foever  their  courfe. 

5-  That  fupreme  Spirit  moves  at  pleafure,  but  in  itfelf  is  immoveable; 
it  is  diftant  from  us,  yet  very  near  us  ; it  pervades  this  whole  fyftem  oi 
worlds,  yet  is  infinitely  beyond  it. 


0.  That 
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6.  The  man  who  confiders  all  beings  as  exifting  even  in  the  fupreme 
fpirit,  and  the  fupreme  fpirit  as  pervading  all  beings,  henceforth  views  no 
creature  with  contempt. 

7.  In  him  who  knows  that  all  fpiritual  beings  are  the  fame  in  kind  with 
the  fupreme  fpirit,  what  room  can  there  be  for  delufion  of  mind,  or  what 
room  for  forrow  when  he  reflects  on  the  identity  of  fpirit  ? 

8.  The  pure  enlightened  foul  affumes  a luminous  form  with  no  grofs 
body,  with  no  perforation,  with  no  veins,  or  tendons,  unblemifhed,  un- 
tainted by  fin,  itfelf  being  a ray  fro?n  the  infinite  fpirit,  which  knows  the 
paft  and  the  future,  which  pervades  all,  which  exifted  with  no  caufe  but 
itfelf,  which  created  all  things  as  they  are  in  ages  very  remote. 

Q.  They  who  are  ignorantly  devoted  to  the  mere  ceremonies  of  religion 
are  fallen  into  thick  darknefs,  but  they  furely  have  a thicker  gloom  around 
them  who  are  folely  attached  to  fpeculative  fcience. 

10.  A diftindt  reward,  they  fay,  is  referved  for  ceremonies,  and  a dif- 
tindt  reward,  they  fay,  for  divine  knowledge  ; adding,  “ This  we  have 
“ heard  from  fages  who  declared  it  to  us.” 

1 1 . He  alone  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  ceremonies,  and  with  that 
of  fpeculative  fcience,  who  is  acquainted  with  both  at  once  : by  religious 
ceremonies  he  palfes  the  gulph  of  death,  and  by  divine  knowledge  he 
attains  immortality. 

1 2.  They  who  adore  only  the  appearances  and  forms  of  the  deity  are 
fallen  into  thick  darknefs,  but  they  furely  have  a thicker  gloom  around 
them  who  are  folely  devoted  to  the  abflrad  eifence  of  the  divine  effence. 

13.  A diftindt  reward,  they  fay,  is  obtained  by  adoring  the  forms  and 
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attributes,  and  a diftindt  reward,  they  fay,  by  adoring  the  abftradt  eflence ; 
adding : “ This  we  have  heard  from  fages  who  declare  it  to  us.” 

1 4.  He  only  knows  the  forms  and  the  eflence  of  the  deity  who  adores 
both  at  once  ; by  adoring  the  appearances  of  the  deity,  he  pafles  the  gulph 
of  death,  and  by  adoring  his  abftradt  eflence  he  attains  immortality. 

1 5.  Unveil,  O Thou  who  giveft  fuftenance  to  the  world,  that  face  of  the 
true  fun,  which  is  now  hidden  by  a vafe  of  golden  light ! fo  that  we  may 
fee  the  truth,  and  know  our  whole  duty  ! 

lO.  O Thou  who  giveft  fuftenance  to  the  world,  thou  foie  mover  of 
all,  thou  who  reftraineft  Tinners,  who  pervadeft  yon  great  luminary,  who 
appeared;  as  the  Son  of  the  Creator ; hide  thy  dazzling  beams,  and  ex- 
pand thy  fpiritual  brightnefs,  that  I may  view  thy  moft  aufpicious,  moft 
glorious,  real  form. 

“ OM,  Remember  me,  divine  fpirit  !” 

“ OM,  Remember  my  deeds.” 

] 7.  That  all-pervading  fpirit,  that  fpirit  which  gives  light  to  the  vifible 
fun,  even  the  fame  in  kind  am  I,  though  infinitely  difiant  in  degree . Let 
my  foul  return  to  the  immortal  fpirit  of  God,  and  then  let  my  body, 
which  ends  in  afhes,  return  to  duft  ! 

18.0  fpirit,  who  pervadeft  fire,  lead  us  in  a ftraight  path  to  the  riches 
of  beatitude  ! Thou,  O God,  poflefleft  all  the  trealures  of  knowledge  : re- 
move each  foul  taint  from  our  fouls  ; we  continually  approach  thee  with 
the  higheft  praife,  and  the  moft  fervid  adoration. 
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FROM  THE  YAJURVEDA. 

1 . AS  a tree,  the  lord  of  the  foreft,  even  fo,  without  fiction,  is  man : 
his  hairs  are  as  leaves ; his  fkin,  as  exterior  bark. 

2.  Through  the  {kin  flows  blood ; through  the  rind,  fap : from  a 
wounded  man,  therefore,  blood  gulhes,  as  the  vegetable  fluid  from  a tree 
that  is  cut. 

3.  His  mufcles  are  as  interwoven  fibres ; the  membrane  round  his^ 
bones  as  interior  bark,  which  is  clofely  fixed:  his  bones  are  as  the  hard 
pieces  of  wood  within  : their  marrow  is  compofed  of  pith. 

4.  Since  the  tree,  when  felled,  fprings  again,  ftill  frefher,  from  the  root, 
from  what  root  fprings  mortal  man  when  felled  by  the  hand  of  death  ? 

5.  Say  not,  he  fprings  from  feed  : feed  furely  comes  from  the  living. 
A tree,  no  doubt,  rifes  from  feed,  and  after  death  has  a vifible  renewal. 

0.  But  a tree  which  they  have  plucked  up  by  the  root,  flourifhes  in- 
dividually no  more.  From  what  root  then  fprings  mortal  man  when 
felled  by  the  hand  of  death  ? 

7.  Say  not  he  was  born  before;  he  is  born  : who  can  make  him  fpring 
again  to  birth  ? 

8.  God,  who  is  perfect  wifdom,  perfect  happinefs,  He  is  the  final  refuge 
of  the  man,  who  has  liberally  beftowed  his  wealth,  who  has  been  firm  in 
virtue,  who  knows  and  adores  that  Great  One. 
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A HYMN  TO  THE  NIGHT. 

NIGHT  approaches  illumined  with  ftars  and  planets,  and  looking  on 
all  Tides  with  numberlefs  eyes,  overpowers  all  meaner  lights.  The  im- 
mortal goddefs  pervades  the  firmament  covering  the  low  valleys  and  fhrubs 
and  the  lofty  mountains  and  trees,  but  Toon  fhe  difturbs  the  gloom  with 
celeftial  effulgence.  Advancing  with  brightnefs,  at  length  fhe  recalls 
her  filler  Morning  ; and  the  nightly  fhade  gradually  melts  away. 

May  fhe,  at  this  time,  be  propitious ! She,  in  whofe  early  watch,  we 
may  calmly  recline  in  our  manfion,  as  birds  repofe  on  the  tree. 

Mankind  now  fleep  in  their  towns ; now  herds  and  flocks  peacefully 
dumber,  and  winged  creatures,  even  fwift  falcons  and  vultures. 

O Night,  avert  from  us  the  fhe- wolf  and  the  wolf ; and  oh  ! fuffer  us 
to  pafs  thee  in  foothing  reft  ! 

O Mom,  remove,  in  due  time,  this  black,  yet  vifible,  overwhelming 
darknefs  which  at  prefent  infolds  me,  as  thou  enableft  me  to  remove 
the  cloud  of  their  debts. 

Daughter  of  heaven,  I approach  thee  with  praife,  as  the  cow  approaches 
her  milker ; accept,  O Night,  not  the  hymn  only,  but  the  oblation  of  thy 
fuppliant,  who  prays  that  his  foes  may  be  fubdued. 


4.28 


The  following  Fragment  is  a Tranjlation  from  a Sanfcrit  Work, 

entitled , 


THE  IGNORANT  INSTRUCTED. 


l .  RESTAIN,  O ignorant  man,  thy  defire  of  wealth,  and  become  a 
hater  of  it  in  body,,  underftanding,  and  mind  : let  the  riches  thou  pof- 
fefleth  be  acquired  by  thy  own  good  actions,  with  thofe  gratify  thy 
foul. 


2.  The  boy  fo  long  delights  in  his  play,  the  youth  fo  long  purfues  his 
beloved,  the  old  fo  long  brood  over  melancholy  thoughts,  that  no  man 
meditates  on  the  fupreme  being. 

3.  Who  is  thy  wife,  and  who  thy  fon  ? How  great  and  wonderful  is 
this  world : whofe  thou  art,  and  whence  thou  comeft  ? Meditate  on  this, 
my  brother,  and  again  on  this. 

4.  Be  not  proud  of  wealth  and  attendants,  and  youth ; fince  time 
deftroys  all  of  them  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  : check  thy  attachment 
to  all  thefe  illufions,  like  Maya  ; fix  thy  heart  on  the  foot  of  Brahma , 
and  thou  wilt  foon  know  him. 

5.  As  a drop  of  water  moves  on  the  leaf  of  the  lotus  ; thus,  or 
. more  fiippery,  is  human  life:  the  company  of  the  virtuous  endures 

here 
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here  but  for  a moment ; that  is  the  vehicle  to  bear  thee  over  land  and 
ocean. 

6.  ‘To  dwell  in  the  manfion  of  Gods  at  the  foot  of  a tree;  to  have 
the  ground  for  a bed,  and  a hide  for  vefture  ; to  renounce  all  ties  of  fa- 
mily or  connections ; who  would  not  receive  delight*  from  this  devout 
abhorrence  of  the  world. 

7.  Set  not  thy  affections  on  foe,  or  friend ; on  a fon,  or  a relation ; in 
war,  or  in  peace ; bear  an  equal  mind  towards  all ; if  thou  defireft  it,  thou 
wilt  foon  be  like  Vijhnu. 

8.  Day  and  night,  evening  and  morn,  winter  and  fpring,  depart  and 
return ! Time  fports.,  age  paffes  on,  defire  and  the  wind  continue  un- 
reftrained. 

9.  When  the  body  is  tottering,  the  head  grey,  and  the  mouth  tooth- 
lefs  ; when  the  fmooth  flick  trembles  in  the  hand,  which  it  fupports,  yet 
the  veffel  of  covetoufnefs  remains  unemptied. 

1 0.  So  foon  born,  fo  foon  dead ! fo  long  lying  in  thy  mother’s 
womb ! fo  great  crimes  are  committed  in  the  world  ! How  then,  O man, 
canft  thou  live  here  below  with  complacency? 

1 ] . There  are  eight  original  mountains,  and  feven  feas — Brahma , 
Indra,  the  Sun , and  Kudra. — Thefe  are  permanent,  not  thou,  not  I,  not 
this,  or  that  people  : what,  therefore,  fhould  occafion  our  forrow  ? 

12.  In  thee,  in  me,  in  every  other,  Vijlmu  refides  : in  vain  art  thou 
angry  with  me,  not  bearing  my  approach  : this  is  perfectly  true,  all  muft 
be  efteemed  equal : be  not,  therefore,  proud  of  a magnificent  palace. 
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This  is  the  inftru&ion  of  learners,  delivered  in  twelve  meafures : 
what  more  can  be  done  with  thofe,  whom  this  work  doth  fill  with 
devotion  ? 

Thus  ends  the  book,  named  Mohadmudgara , or  the  Ignorant  Inftrudted, 
(properly  the  Mallet  of  the  Ignorant),  compofed  by  the  holy,  devout,  and 
profperous  Sancar  Acbarya, 


t 


THE 


THE 


SEASONS  ; 


DESCRIPTIVE  POEM. 


BY  CA'LIDAS. 


FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  SANSCRIT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THIS  book  is  the  firft  ever  printed  in  Sanfcrit ; and  it  is  by  the  prefs 
alone,  that  the  ancient  literature  of  India  can  long  be  preferved  : a learner 
of  that  moft  interefting  language  who  had  carefully  perufed  one  of  the 
popular  grammars,  could  hardly  begin  his  courfe  of  ftudy  with  an  eafier 
or  more  elegant  work,  than  the  Ritnfanbara,  or  Afemblage  of  Seafons. 
Every  line  compofed  by  Ca'lid  as  is  exquifitely  polifhed;  and  every 
couplet  in  the  poem  exhibits  an  Indian  landfcape,  always  beautiful,  fome- 
times  highly  coloured,  but  never  beyond  nature  : four  copies  of  it  have 
been  diligently  collated ; and  where  they  differed,  the  cleared:  and  moft 
natural  reading  has  conftantly  had  the  preference. 

W.  J. 


LAILI  MAJNUN, 


PERSIAN  POEM 
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jAlMONG  eleven  or  twelve  Perfan  poems  on  the  ftory  of  Laili'  and 
Majnu'n,  that  of  Ha'tifi'  feems  univerfally  efteemed  the  fimpleft  and 
moft  pathetick.  The  tale  itfelf  is  extremely  fimple  ; and  the  more  af- 
fecting, becaufe  it  is  true;  for  Kais,  who  became frantick  from  difap- 
pointed  love,  and  thence  had  the  furname  of  Majnun , was  a moft  accom- 
plifhed  and  amiable  youth,  the  only  fon  of  an  Arabian  chieftain  in  the 
firft  age  of  the  Mohammedan  empire : fragments  of  his  beautiful  poetry 
are  ftill  repeated  with  rapture  by  the  Arabs  of  Hejdz  ; and  the  beft  works 
of  the  Perjians  abound  in  allufions  to  his  unfortunate  paflion.  Laili',  or 
Lai  la,  as  her  name  is  pronounced  in  Arabia , was  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  chief,  and  was  alfo  eminently  accomplifhed  ; yet  (he  had  no 
tranfeendent  beauty,  it  feems,  in  any  eyes  but  thofe  of  her  lover  : Sadi', 
who  reprefents  her  with  a fwarthy  complexion  and  of  low  ftature,  tells  a 
long,  but  agreeable,  ftory  on  the  fame  fubjeCt,  which  the  Maulavi  of  Rum 
has  comprized  in  two  couplets — te  The  Khalifah  faid  to  Laili',  art 
“ thou  the  damfel,  for  whom  the  lojl  Majnu'n  is  become  a wanderer  in  the 
“ defect  ? Thou  furpaflef  not  other  girls  in  beauty.  She  faid  : Be  filent ; 
11 for  thou  art  not  Majnun.” 

For  the  fhort  account  of  our  Poet  exhibited  in  the  P erf  an  preface,  we 
are  obliged  to  the  kindnefs  of  Ali'  Ibra'hi'm  Kha'n,  one  of  the  beft  bred, 
moft  learned,  and  moft  virtuous  Mufelmans  in  the  Britifh  territories. 
Abdullah,  furnamed  Ha'tifi',  who  died  in  the  year  1520  of  our  era, 
was  a nephew,  we  find,  of  Nu'ruddi'n,  ufually  called  Ja'mi'  from  the 
• village 
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village  of  Jam  in  Kborafan , with  whom  he  lived  on  more  amicable  terms, 
than  could  naturally  have  been  expefted  between  rival  poets ; and,  if  he 
was  inferiour  to  his  uncle  in  learning  or  in  art,  he  certainly  furpafled  him 
in  genius.  His  principal  ambition  was  to  enter  the  lifts  with  Niza'mi', 
by  compofmg  five  poems  on  the  fame  or  fimilar  lubje&s  with  the  Kham - 
Jab  of  that  illuftrious  author  ; and  how  far  he  fucceeded  in  his  competition, 
every  reader  muft  decide  for  himfelf : my  own  opinion  is,  that  he  has  not 
even  approached  the  fplendour  and  fublimity  of  his  mailer’s  didtion,  but 
that  he  has  excelled  him  in  tendernefs  and  fimplicity ; and,  moll  probably, 
Niza'mi'  valued  himfelf  folely  on  his  rich  and  elevated  compolition, 
whilll  Ha'tifi'  aimed  only  at  lweetnefs  and  pathos,  each  attaining  the 
fummit  of  excellence  in  the  ftyle  which  he  profelfed.  The  fate  of  the 
two  poets  has  befh  very  different ; for,  while  the  five  poems  of  Niz  a'mi' 
have  a place  in  mod  Afiatick  libraries  and  in  general  are  beautifully  copied, 
thofe  of  Ha'tifi  are  extremely  fcarce  and  negligently  tranfcribed:  his 
Haft  Paicar , or  the  Seven  Images , is  barely  named  by  D’Herbelot,  who 
mentions  alio  his  Zaj'ar  Nd/nab,  an  Heroick  Poem  on  the  actions  of  Tai- 
mu'r,  which  was  defigned  to  emulate  that  of  Niza'mi'  on  the  victories 
of  Alexander  ; but  I have  never  been  able  to  procure  any  of  his  works 
except  his  Laili'  Majnu'n,  the  fcarcity  of  which  was  my  chief  induce- 
ment for  publilhing  it.  The  reader  muft  not  expert  a complete  edition 
of  the  poem,  which  I have  neither  materials  nor  leifure  to  exhibit,  but 
merely  an  impreffion  of  my  manufcript,  which  unhappily  is  far  from 
being  correct.  A Mufelman  of  high  rank,  who  firft  named  the  work  to 
me,  promifed  to  fend  me  in  Bengal  a well-collated  copy  of  it ; but  he 
forgot  his  promife ; and  the  imperfe&ion  of  this  edition  mull  partly  be 
afcribed  to  his  forgetfulnefs  ; partly  to  my  own  hafte,  inadvertence,  or 
ignorance.  Since  the  book  has  been  printed,  I have  read  it  four  or  five 
times  with  great  attention  ; and,  having  procured  two  other  manufcripts, 
when  the  laft  fheet  was  in  the  prels,  I perufed  them  alfo  with  as  much 
attention  as  they  deferved,  but  with  very  trifling  advantage : I then 
formed  a table  of  corre&ions,  while  two  learned  natives  were  feverally 
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engaged  in  the  fame  labour ; but,  finding  their  tables  to  differ  confider- 
ably  from  each  other,  I have  reduced  them  to  a fhort  compafs  by  omit- 
ting every  doubtful  emendation,  and  every  grammatical  errour,  by  which 
no  Per/ian  fcholar  could  be  milled.  In  many  places  the  common  ortho- 
graphical marks  are  omitted  (as  they  are,  indeed,  in  the  beft  manufcripts), 
and  in  fome  places  they  are  added,  where  the  fenfe  or  the  metre  neceffa- 
rily  requires  their  omilfion  : between  fome  few  words  the  copulative  is 
erroneoufly  inferted,  and  between  others  it  is  inaccurately  omitted, 
having  probably  dropped  out  in  the  prefs-work : laftly,  fome  couplets 
are  evidently  tranfpofed,  efpecially  in  the  dialogue  between  Majnu'n  and 
Lai  Li’s  mother,  where  I fufpeCted  on  the  firft  perufal  of  it,  that  near 
thirty  diftichs  were  out  of  their  place  ; but  I had  not  the  courage  to  de- 
part from  the  authority  of  my  manufcript  in  a moft  p'ithetick  epifode, 
where  it  might  have  been  the  poet’s  defign  to  break  the  ufual  connexion 
of  ideas  in  minds  diffracted  with  anguifh  ; as  the  great  Italian  compofers 
often  violate  every  rule  of  harmony  in  expreffmg  tumultuous  paflions. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  is  by  no  means  perfeCt ; but,  fince  it  is  far  more 
correCt  than  any  Perfian  or  Arabick  book  of  the  fame  length,  that  I ever 
perufed,  I am  fully  convinced  that  it  will  afford  the  reader  as  much  de- 
light, as  I have  myfelf  received,  and  lhall  continue  to  receive,  from  it. 

The  belt  guide  in  amending  all  poetical  works  is  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  meafures,  in  which  they  are  compofed  ; yet  a want  of  that  know- 
ledge in  editors  of  Greek  and  Arabian  poems,  has  been  the  occafion  of 
fo  many  miftakes,  that  a collection  of  them  would  fill  a volume : in 
Per/ian  few  poems  have  been  printed  ; but,  if  Gentius  had  only  been 
able  to  diftinguiffi  profe  from  verfe,  as  it  is  manifeft  that  he  was  not  able, 
he  would  have  done  more  juftice  to  the  beautiful  Gulijlan , which  he  had 
the  merit  of  feleCting  for  publication.  The  meafure  of  the  poem  before 
us,  which  has  enabled  me  to  correCt  a number  of  lines  in  it,  is  exaCtly  in 
this  form  : 


Lex  omnibus  imperare  debet , 


with 
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with  a ftrong  accent  on  the  fecond , feventh , and  tenth  fyllables  ; and  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that  almoft  every  couplet  in  that  meafure  may  be  tranf- 
pofed,  by  an  eafy  change  of  the  accent,  into  common  Englijh  verfe : thus 
Ha'tifi'  fays, 

an  t'orfah  fahi  kadi  gulendam 
az  kais  robud  sabru  dram , 
budi  birokhi  nicuyi  u Jhdd, 
vaz  khwdb  u khorefh  naydmach  ycid, 
ijhk  amad  u der  du  sinah  jd  card, 
khodra  bidu  yar  dfhnd  card, 
bdz  amadi  u bihem  nijhajti , 
vaz  gojf  u Jhemd  leb  nabajii , 
ijhan  ghemi  dil  bicas  nagoftend, 
razi  del  az  in  u an  nahoftend. 

Thefe  five  diftichs  may  be  thus  tranflated  in  the  meafure  of  the  ori- 
ginal : 

With  cheeks,  where  eternal  paradife  bloom’d. 

Sweet  Laili  the  foul  of  Kais  had  confum’d  ; 

Tranfported  her  heav’nly  graces  he  view’d, 

Of  dumber  no  more  he  thought,  nor  of  food  : 

Love  rais’d  in  their  glowing  bofoms  his  throne, 

Ad6pting  the  chofen  pair  as  his  own, 

Together  on  flow’ry  feats  they  repos’d; 

Their  lips  not  one  idle  moment  were  clos’d : 

To  mortals  they  gave  no  hint  of  their  fmart ; 

Love  only  the  fecret  drew  from  each  heart. 

And  a bare  tranfpofition  of  the  accents  gives  us  five  Englijh  couplets 
in  the  form,  which  fome  call  heroick,  and  others,  elegiack : 
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With  cheeks,  where  paradife  eternal  bloom’d, 

Sweet  Laili  had  the  foul  of  Kais  confum’d  ; 

Her  heav’nly  graces  he  tranfported  view’d  ; 

No  more  he  thought  of  dumber  or  of  food. 

Love  in  their  glowing  bofoms  rais’d  his  throne, 

The  chofen  pair  adopting  as  his  own. 

On  flow’ry  feats  together  they  repos’d ; 

Their  lips  one  idle  moment  were  not  clos’d  ; 

No  hint  they  gave  to  mortals  of  their  fmart ; 

Love  only  drew  the  fecret  from  each  heart. 

Neverthelefs,  if  the  whole  poem  fhould  ever  be  tranflated  into  Englijh 
(by  me  it  certainly  never  will),  I would  recommend  a verfion  in  modu- 
lated, but  unaffected,  profe  in  preference  to  rhymed  couplets ; and, 
though  not  a fingle  image  or  thought  fhould  be  added  by  the  tranflator, 
yet  it  would  be  allowable  to  omit  feveral  conceits,  which  would  appear 
unbecoming  in  an  European  drefs  ; for  the  poem,  with  all  its- beauties,  has 
conceits  in  it,  like  the  black  fpots  on  fome  very  beautiful  flowers ; but 
they  are  neither  fo  numerous  nor  fo  unpleafmg,  as  thofe  in  the  poem 
of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  we  cannot  with  juftice  fhow  lefs  indulg- 
ence to  a poet  of  Iran , than  we  all  fhow  to  our  immortal  countryman, 
Shakspeare. 

I wifh  I could  conceal  the  principal  objedt  of  this  publication,  without 
impeding  or  delaying  the  objeCt  itfelf ; but,  lince  I am  confcious,  that  what 
I am  going  to  add  has  the  appearance  only  of  oftentation,  and  that  my 
purpofe  cannot  be  anfwered,  unlefs  it  be  fpeedily  and  generally  known, 
I think  it  neceffary  to  declare,  that  the  property  of  the  whole  impreflion 
belongs  from  this  moment  to  the  attorney  for  the  poor  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  truft  for  the  miferable  perfons  under  execution  for  debt  in 
the  prifon  of  Calcutta : fhould  all  the  copies  be  fold,  there  will  be  near 
twelve  thoufand  Sicca  Rupees  in  the  hands  of  the  truftee,  who  will  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  apply  them,  without  any  diftin&ion  of  religion  or  country, 
to  the  effectual  relief,  as  far  as  they  will  extend,  of  fuch  prifoners  as  have 
been  longeft  confined,  and  are  not  relievable  by  the  rules  of  the  Court. 
This  affiftance,  I fear,  will  fet  at  liberty  but  few  of  the  unhappy  men, 
who  now  fuffer  the  worft  of  human  misfortunes  ; but  it  is  poffible,  that 
the  liberality  of  the  publick  may,  in  fome  mode  or  another,  extend  itfelf 
to  thofe  who  remain  in  prifon ; for,  even  if  the  legiflature  fhould  ulti- 
mately relieve  them,  yet  multitudes  of  them  will  perifh,  and  all  muft 
wifh  to  perifh,  before  any  relief  can  arrive  from  Europe . 

The  incorredtnefs  of  modern  Arabian  and  Perjian  books  is  truly  de- 
plorable : nothing  can  preferve  them  in  any  degree  of  accuracy  but  the 
art  of  printing ; and,  if  AJiatick  literature  fhould  ever  be  general,  it  muft 
diffufe  itfelf,  as  Greek  learning  was  diffufed  in  Italy  after  the  taking  of 
ConJlantinopley  by  mere  impreffions  of  the  beft  manufcripts  without  ver- 
fions  or  comments,  which  future  fcholars  would  add  at  their  leifure  to 
future  editions ; but  no  printer  could  engage  in  fo  expenfive  a bufinefs, 
without  the  patronage  and  the  purfe  of  monarchs  or  ftates  or  focieties 
of  wealthy  individuals,  or  at  leaft  without  a large  publick  fubfcription : 
there  are  printers  in  Bengal , who,  if  they  were  duly  encouraged,  would' 
give  us  editions  of  Hafiz  and  Sadi,  or,  perhaps,  of  Niza  mi'  and 
Firdausi';  and  there  are  indigent  natives  of  eminent  learning,  who 
would  gladly  correct  the  prefs  for  a fmall  monthly  falary.  I fhall  ever 
be  ready  to  promote  fuch  undertakings  as  a fubfcriber,  but  fhall  never 
more  appear  as  an  editor  or  a tranflator  of  any  Perfian  book  whatever. 

W.  Jones.. 


A CATA- 


A CATALOGUE  OF  SANSCRIT,  AND  OTHER  ORIENTAL  MA- 
NUSCRIPTS, PRESENTED  TO  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  BY 
SIR  WILLIAM  AND  LADY  JONES. 


The  following  letter  will  ffiew  the  motives  which  induced  the  Editor  to 
complete  Sir  William  Jones’s  gift,  by  prefenting  the  remainder  of  his 
valuable  collection  of  Eaftern  Manufcripts  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  the 
hopes  of  their  becoming  a general  accommodation  to  the  learned. 

• 

Gardens , near  Calcutta , Jan.  2y,  l 792. 

My  dear  Sir  Joseph, 

I annex  a bill  of  lading,  which  will  explain  itfelf.  Should  I live  to 
have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you  again,  you  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  let 
me  take  the  manufcripts,  with  the  care  of  which  I now  trouble  you ; 
fhould  I die,  you  will  depofit  them  in  the  Royal  Society,  fo  that  they 
may  be  lent  out,  without  difficulty,  to  any  ftudious  men  who  may  apply 
for  them.  I am  fo  bufy  at  this  feafon,  that  I can  only  bid  you  farewel, 
from, 

Dear  Sir  Joseph, 

Your  ever-faithful, 


Sir  Jofepb  Banks , Bart , 


And  obedient  fervant, 


W.  JONES. 
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A CATALOGUE,  &c.  taken  by  C.  Wilkins,  Efq.  F.R.S.  part  of 
r which  (as  far  as  No.  56 J was  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
June  28,  1798. 


All  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  are  copied  from  the  Manufcript  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  in  each  of  the  books  referred  to. 


i.  a.  MaHA'-BHA'RATA. 

A poem  in  eighteen  books,  exclufive  of  the  part  called  RaghuvanJ'a 
the  whole  attributed  to  Crijhna  H-waipayana  Vydfa ; with  copious  notes 
by  Nila-canta.  This  ftupendous  work,  when  perfect,  contains  upwards 
of  one  hundred  thoufand  metrical  verfes.  The  main  fubjedt  is  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  race  of  Bharat  a,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  India,  from 
whom  that  country  is  faid  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Bharata-varfia  ; 
and  more  particularly  that  of  two  of  its  collateral  branches,  diftinguifhed 
by  the  patronymics,  the  Curavas  and  the  Puravas  (fo  denominated 
from  two  of  their  anceftors,  Curu  and  PuruJ , and  of  their  bloody  con- 
tentions for  the  fovereignty  of  Bhdrata-varjha,  the  only  general  name  by 
wrhich  the  aborigines  know  the  country  we  call  India , and  the  Arabs  and 
Perfians  Hind  and  Hindojian.  But,  befides  the  main  ftory,  a great  va- 
riety of  other  fubje&s  is  treated  of,  by  way  of  introduction  and  epifode. 
The  part  entitled  Raghu-vanfa , contains  a diftinCt  hiftory  of  the  race  of 
CriJJ:na.  The  Mahd-bharata  is  fo  very  popular  throughout  the  Eaft, 
that  it  has  been  tranflated  into  moll  of  its  numerous  dialedts ; and  there 
is  an  abridgment  of  it  in  the  Perfian  language,  feveral  copies  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  our  publick  libraries.  The  Gita,  which  has  appeared 
in  an  Englifh  drefs,  forms  part  of  this  work  ; but,  as  it  contains  doCtrines 
thought  too  fublime  for  the  vulgar,  it  is  often  left  out  of  the  text,  as 
happens  to  be  the  cafe  in  this  copy.  Its  place  is  in  the  6th  book,  called 
Bhijhma-parva.  This  copy  is  written  in  the  character  which,  by  way 
of  pre-eminence,  is  called  Deva-nagari.  Ly  J- 


i.  a 


r.  Maba-Bbarati.  The  great  ftory  from  Bharati  fpeech. 
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1.  b.  Ditto, 

Another  copy,  without  notes,  written  in  the  character  peculiar  to  the 
province  of  Bengal , in  which  the  Brahmans  of  that  country  are  wont  to 
tranferibe  all  their  Sanfcrit  books.  Moft  of  the  alphabets  of  India, 
though  they  differ  very  much  in  the  fhape  of  their  letters,  agree  in  their 
number  and  powers,  and  are  capable  of  expreffing  the  Sanfcrit , as  well 
as  their  own  particular  language.  This  copy  contains  the  Gita , in  its 
proper  place.  Ly  J. 

2.  a.  Ramdyana. 

The  adventures  of  Rama , a poem  in  feven  books,  with  notes,  in  the 
Devanagari  charadter.  There  are  feveral  works  with  the  fame  title,  but 
this,  written  by  Vdlmic , is  the  moft  efteemed.  The  fubjedt  of  all  the 
Ram  ay  an  s is  the  fame : the  popular  ftory  of  Rama , furnamed  Dafarathiy 
luppofed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  god  Vifmu , and  his  wonderful  ex- 
ploits, to  recover  his  beloved  Sitd  out  of  the  hands  of  Ravana,  the  gi- 
gantick  tyrant  of  Lancd.  Ly  J. 

2.  b.  Ditto. 

Another  copy,  in  the  Bengal  character,  without  notes,  by  F dlmic . 

Ly  J- 

2.  c.  Ditto . 

A very  fine  copy,  in  the  Devanagari  character,  without  notes ; but 
unfortunately  not  finifhed,  the  writer  having  been  reduced  to  a ftate  of 
infanity,  by  habitual  intoxication.  Sir  W.  J. 

3.  a.  Sri  Bhagavat. 

A poem  in  twelve  books,  attributed  to  Criflma  Dwaipayana  Fyafay  the 
reputed  author  of  the  Maha-bbaraty  and  many  other  works  ; with  notes 
by  Sridhard  Swdmi.  Devanagari  character.  It  is  to  be  found  in  moft 
of  the  vulgar  dialects  of  India,  and  in  the  Perlian  language.  It  has  alfo 
appeared,  in  a very  imperfedt  and  abridged  form,  in  French,  under  the 
title  of  Bagavadam,  tranflated  from  the  Tdmul  verfion.  The  chief  fub- 
jedt of  the  Bhagavat  is  the  life  of  Crifma ; but,  being  one  of  that  fpe- 
cies  of  compofition  which  is  called  Purana ,•  it  neceflarily  comprifes  five 
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fubje&s,  including  that,  which  may  be  confidered  the  chief.  The  Brah- 
mans in  their  book,  define  a Purana  to  be  ‘c  a poem  treating  of  fve  fub- 
“ jeSts  : primary  creation,  or  creation  of  matter  in- the  abfraCl  ; fecondary 
“ creation , or  the  production  of  the  fub ordinate  beings , both  fpiritual  and 
“ material ; chronological  account  of  their  grand  periods  of  time , called  Man- 
“ wantaras ; genealogical  rife  of  families , particularly  of  thofe  who  have 
u reigned  in  India  ; and,  lafly,  a hifory  of  the  lives  of  particular  fa - 
“ milies .”  Ly  J. 

3.  b.  Ditto. 

Another  copy,  in  the  Bengal  character,  without  notes.  Ly  J. 

3.  c.  Ditto . 

Another  copy,  on  palm  leaves,  in  the  Bengal  character.  Sir  W.  J. 

A . Agni  Purana. 

This  work,  feigned  to  have  been  delivered  by  Agni , the  god  of  fire, 
contains  a variety  of  fubjeCts,  and  feems  to  have  been  intended  as  an 
epitome  of  Hindu  learning.  The  poem  opens  with  a fhort  account  of 
the  feveral  incarnations  of  Vijhnu  ; particularly  in  the  perfons  of  Rama , 
whofe  exploits  are  the  theme  of  the  Rdmdyan , and  of  Crijhna , the  ma- 
terial offspring  of  Vafudeva.  Then  follow  a hiftory  of  the  creation  ; a 
tedious  differtation  on  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  with  a defeription  of 
their  images,  and  directions  for  conftruCting  and  fetting  them  up  ; a con- 
cife  defeription  of  the  earth,  and  of  thofe  places  which  are  efteemed  holy, 
with  the  forms  of  worfhip  to  be  obferved  at  them ; a treatife  on  aftro- 
nomy,  or  rather  aftrology  ; a variety  of  incantations,  charms,  and  fpells, 
for  every  occafion  ; computation  of  the  periods  called  Manwantaras ; a 
defeription  of  the  feveral  religious  modes  of  life,  called  Aframa , and  the 
duties  to  be  performed  in  each  of  them  refpectively ; rules  for  doing  pe- 
nance ; feafts  and  faffs  to  be  obferved  throughout  the  year ; rules  for  be- 
llowing charity  ; a differtation  on  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  my  flic  word  OM  ! with  an  hymn  to  Vafifota.  The  next  fubjeCt  re- 
lates to  the  office  and  duties  of  princes ; under  which  head  are  given  rules 
for  knowing  the  qualities  of  men  and  women  ; for  choofing  arms  and  en- 

figns 
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figns  of  royalty;  for  the  choice  of  precious  ftones  ; which  are  followed  by 
a treatife  on  the  art  of  war,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  wanting  in  this 
copy.  The  next  head  treats  of  worldly  tranfa&ions  between  man  and 
man,  in  buying  and  felling,  borrowing  and  lending,  giving  and  receiv- 
ing, &c.  &c.  and  the  laws  refpeCting  them.  Then  follow  certain  ordi- 
nances, according  to  the  Veda , refpeCting  means  of  fecurity  from  mif- 
fortunes,  &c.  and  for  the  worfhip  of  the  gods.  Lifts  of  the  two  races 
of  kings,  called  the  Suryavanfa , and  the  Cbandravanfa  ; of  the  family  of 
Yadu,  and  of  Crijbna  ; with  a fhort  hiftory  of  the  twelve- years’  war, 
defcribed  in  the  Mahd-bharat.  A treatife  on  the  art  of  healing,  as  ap- 
plicable to  man  and  bead:,  with  rules  for  the  management  of  elephants, 
liorfes,  and  cows  ; charms  and  fpells  for  curing  various  diforders  ; and 
the  mode  of  worfhipping  certain  divinities.  On  the  letters  of  the  San- 
fcrit  alphabet  ; on  the  ornaments  of  fpeech,  as  applicable  to  profe,  verfe, 
and  the  drama ; on  the  myftick  fignification  of  the  fingle  letters  of  the 
Sanfcrit  alphabet  ; a grammar  of  the  Sanfcrit  language,  and  a fhort  vo- 
cabulary. The  work  is  divided  into  35  3 fhort  chapters,  and  is  written  in 
the  Bengal  character.  Ly  J. 

5.  Cdlic  a Pur  ana. 

A mythological  hiftory  of  the  goddefs  Cali , in  verfe,  and  her  adven- 
tures under  various  names  and  characters  ; a very  curious  and  entertain- 
ing work,  including,  by  way  of  epifode,  feveral  beautiful  allegories,  par- 
ticularly one  founded  upon  the  motions  of  the  moon.  There  feems  to 
be  fomething  wanting  at  the  end.  Bengal  character,  without  notes. 

Ly  J- 

0.  a.  Vdyu  Parana . 

This  work,  attributed  to  Vdyu  the  god  of  wind,  contains,  among  a 
variety  of  other  curious  fubjeCts,  a very  circumftantial  detail  of  the  cre- 
ation of  all  things  celeftial  and  terreftrial,  with  the  genealogy  of  the  firft 
inhabitants;  a chronological  account  of  the  grand  periods  called  Man- 
want  ar  as,  C alp  as , &c. ; a defcription  of  the  earth,  as  divided  into  Dudpas, 
Varfias , &c.,  with  its  dimenftons  in  Yojanas ; and  alfo  of  the  other 
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planets,  and  fixed  ftars,  and  their  relative  diftances,  circumferences  of 
orbits,  &c.  &c.  Written  in  the  Devanagari  character.  Ly  J. 

6.  b.  Ditto. 

A duplicate  in  the  Devanagari  character.  Ly  J. 

7.  Vrihan  Ndradiya  Pur  ana. 

This  poem,  feigned  to  have  been  delivered  to  Sanatcumdra , by  the  in- 
fpired  Narada , like  others  of  the  Purdnas , opens  with  chaos  and  creation  ; 
but  it  treats  principally  of  the  unity  of  God,  under  the  title  of  Maha 
Vijhnu  ; arguing,  that  all  other  gods  are  but  emblems  of  his  works,  and 
the  goddefles,  of  his  powers ; and  that  the  worlhipping  of  either  of  the 
triad,  creator,  preferver,  or  deftroyer,  is,  in  effect,  the  worfhipping  of 
him.  The  book  concludes  with  rules  for  the  feveral  tribes,  in  their  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal  conduct  through  life.  It  is  a new  copy,  In  the  Ben- 
gal character,  and,  for  a new  copy,  remarkably  correct.  Ly  J. 

8.  Ndradiya  Parana. 

This  poem  treats  principally  on  the  worfhip  of  Vijhnu , as  pra&ifed  by 
Rukmdngada , one  of  their  ancient  kings.  Devanagari  character. 

Sir  W.  J. 

9.  a.  Bhavijhyottara  Parana. 

The  fecond  and  only  remaining  part.  The  fubjeft  is  confined  to  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  Devanagari  character.  Sir  W.  J. 

9.  b.  Ditto. 

With  an  Index.  Ddvandgari  character.  Ly  J. 

1 0.  Gita-govinda. 

A beautiful  and  very  popular  poem,  by  Jayadeva , upon  Crijhna , and 
his  youthful  adventures.  Bengal  chara&er.  Ly  J. 

11.  a.  Cumara  Sambhava. 

An  epick  poem  on  the  birth  of  Carticat  with  notes,  by  Caliddfa.  De- 
vanagari character.  The  notes  are  feparate.  Ly  J. 

11 . b.  Ditto. 

A duplicate  of  the  text  only,  in  the  Bengal  character . Ly  J. 


11,  Read  fix  times. 


1 2.  NaiJJ.adha. 
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12.  Naijhadha. 

The  adventures  of  Nala ; a poem,  with  notes.  Bengal  character. 

Lyj- 

13.  Bhatti. 

A popular  heroick  poem,  in  the  Bengal  character.  Ly  J. 

1 4.  Raghu-vanfa. 

The  race  of  Crijhna , a poem  by  Calidas , with  notes.  Devanagari 
character.  Ly  J. 

1 5 . Vrihatcatha. 

Indian  Tales  in  verfe,  by  Somadeva.  Devanagari  character.  Ly  J. 

16.  Singh  as  ana. 

The  throne  of  Raja  Vicramaditya ; a feries  of  inftruCtive  tales,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  related  by  thirty-two  images  which  ornamented  it.  De- 
vandgari  character.  It  has  been  tranflated  into  Perfian.  Ly  J. 

17.  Cat' hd  Saritfdgara. 

A collection  of  tales  by  Somadeva.  Devanagari  character.  Two 
books  in  Ruffia.  Ly  J. 

18.  Suca  Saptati. 

The  feventy  tales  of  a parrot.  Devanagari  character.  Sir  W.  J. 
The  Perfians  feem  to  have  borrowed  their  Tuti-nama  from  this  work. 

19.  Rafamanjari. 

The  analyfis  of  love,  a poem,  by  Bhanudatta  Mifra.  Devanagari 
character.  Ly  J. 

20.  Santifataca. 

A poem,  in  the  Bengal  character.  Ly  J. 

2 1 . Arjuna  Gita. 

A dialogue,  fomething  in  the  manner  of  the  Bhagavat  Gita.  Ddvand- 
gari  character.  Ly  J. 


15.  This  poet  refembles  Ariofto,  but  even  furpaffes  him  in  eloquence. — " We  do  homage  to  the 
poets  who  compofed  the  Pamayan,  the  Mababarat , and  the  Vnbatcatha — V alm!c}  VyAfa  and  Somadeva ; 
by  whom  delightful  eloquence  blazes  forth,  divided  like  the  river  with  three  ft  reams.  G over dh  ana  AcbArya. 
19.  I have  read  this  delightful  book  four  times  at  lealt. 

22.  Hitopadefa 
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22.  Hitopadefa. 

Part  of  the  fables  tranflated  by  C.  W.  Written  in  the  Bengal  cha- 
racter. Ly  J. 

23.  Brahma  Nirupana. 

On  the  nature  of  Brahma.  Devandgari  character.  ImperfeCt.  Ly  J. 
2 1.  Meghaduta. 

A poem.  Bengal  character.  Ly  J. 

25.  T 'antra  Sara. 

On  religious  ceremonies,  by  CriJJinananda  Battdcharya.  Bengal  cha- 
racter. Sir  W.  J. 

2 0.  Sahafra  Nama. 

The  thoufand  names  of  Vijhnu.  Devandgari  character.  Sir  W.  J. 
2".  Ciratdrjuniya. 

A poem,  in  the  Bengal  character.  Ly  J. 

28.  Siddhdnta  Sir omani. 

A treatife  on  geography  and  altronomy,  by  Bhafcaracharya.  Devand- 
gari character.  Sir  W.  J. 

29.  San  git  a Nardyana. 

A treatife  on  mufick  and  dancing.  Devandgari  character.  Sir  W.  J. 

3 o.  Vrihadaranyaca . 

Part  of  the  Tajur  Veda , with  a glofs,  by  Sancara . Devandgari  cha- 
racter. Ly  J. 

3 1 . Nirufti,  or  Nairn  ft  a. 

A glofs  on  the  Vida.  Dlvanagari  character.  Ly  J. 

32.  Aitariya. 

A difcourfe  on  part  of  the  Veda.  Devandgari  character.  Ly  J. 

33.  Chandafi. 

From  the  Sama  Vida.  Divanagari  character.  Ly  J. 

34.  Magha  Tied. 

A comment  on  fome  other  work.  Devandgari  character.  Ly  J. 

35.  Rajaballabha. 
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De  materia  Indorum  me  die  a \ by  Ndrdyanaddfa.  Bengal  character.  m 

l7  J* 

30.  Hatha  Pradipaca. 

Inftrudtion9  for  the  performance  of  the  religious  dilcipline  called  Toga  ; 
by  Swdtmardma.  Bengal  character.  Ly  J. 

3/.  a.  Mdnava  Pharma  Sajlra. 

The  inflitutes  of  Menu , translated  into  Englilh  by  Sir  W.  J.  under  the 
title  of  “ Injlitutes  of  Hindu  Law , or  the  Ordinances  of  Menu.”  De- 
vandgari charadter.  Ly  J. 

37.  b.  Ditto . 

Duplicate  in  the  Devandgari  charadter.  Ly  J. 

38.  Mugdha-bodha-ticd. 

A commentary  on  the  Mugdha-bodha , which  is  a Sanfcrit  grammar, 
peculiar  to  the  province  of  Bengal,  by  Durgd  Ddfa . Bengal  charadter. 
Four  vols.  Ly  J- 

3g.  Sdrafwati-Vy  dear  ana. 

The  Sanfcrit  grammar  called  Sdrafwati.  (That  part  only  which 
treats  of  the  verb.)  Devandgari  charadter.  Ly  J. 

'lo.  Saravali. 

A grammar  of  the  Sanfcrit  language.  Incomplete.  Bengal  charadter. 

Sir  W.  J. 

41.  Siddhanta  Caumudi. 

A grammar  of  the  Sanfcrit  language,  by  Pdniniy  Cat  ay  ana y and  Pd- 
tanjali ; with  a duplicate  of  the  firft  part,  as  far  as  compounds.  Devand- 
gari charadter.  Ly  J. 

42.  a.  Amara  Cofa. 


41.  The  Great  SidJbanta  Caumudi — Part  I.  Collected  by  Bbattaje  Dujhita,  from  the  grammatick  ex- 
planations of  Chatyana. 

I finifhed  the  attentive  reading  of  this  grammar  by  Panani,  Chatyana,  and  Fatanjali,  18  Aug.  1792. 

42.  A grammatical  comment  on  the  botanical  chapter  of  Amarcolha. 

Finilhed  reading,  September  j8,  1792,  Crilhna-nagar. 


A vo- 
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A vocabulary  of  the  Sanfcrit  language,  with  a grammatical  comment. 
Not  perfect.  Divanagari  character.  Ly  J. 

42.  b.  Ditto. 

The  botanical  chapter  only,  with  a comment.  Devanagari  character. 

Ly  J- 

42.  C.  Ditto. 

The  whole  complete.  Bengal  character.  Sir  W.  J. 

*43.  Me  dim  Cofa. 

A dictionary  of  the  Sanfcrit  language.  Devanagari  character.  Ly  J. 

4 4.  Vifwapracafa  CoJ'a. 

A dictionary  of  the  Sanfcrit  language  ; by  Mahefwara . Devanagari 
character.  Ly  J. 

45.  Sab  da  Sandarbba  Sin  da. 

A dictionary  of  the  Sanfcrit  language ; by  Cajindth  Sarman.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  introduction,  that  it  was  compiled  exprefsly  for  the  ufe  of 
Sir  \V.  J.  The  learned  author  is,  at  prefent,  head  profefTor  in  the  newly- 
eftablifhed  college  at  Varanasi.  Devanagari  character.  Two  vols.  folio. 

l7  J- 

4 0.  Venifanhara . 

A drama,  Sanfcrit  and  Pracrit , in  the  Bengal  character.  Ly  J. 

47.  Maha  Ndtaca. 

A drama,  Sanfcrit  and  Pracrit , in  the  Bengal  character.  Ly  J. 

48.  Sacontala. 

A drama,  Sanfcrit  and  Pracrit , in  the  Bengal  character.  This  is  the 
beautiful  play  which  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Sir  W.  J.  but  not  the 
copy  he  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  Ly  J. 

49.  Malati  and  Madhava. 

A drama,  Sanfcrit  and  Pracrit , in  the  Bengal  character.  Ly  J. 

50.  Hdfyarnava. 

• * i 

50.  The  Sea  of  Laughter  ( Hafyavnava) . A farce  by  Jagadifwara. 

It  is  a bitter  fatire  on  kings,  and  their  fervants,  who  are  delcribed  as  profligate  fcoundrels  j and  on 
priefts,  who  are  reprefented  as  vicious  hypocrites.  ^ 


A farce, 
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A farce,  Sanfcrit  and  Prdcrit , in  the  Bengal  character,  Ly  J. 

5 1 . Cautuca  Sarvafwam . 

A farce,  Sanfcrit  and  Prdcrit , in  the  Bengal  chara&er.  Ly  J. 

52.  Chandrabhifdca. 


A drama,  Sanfcrit  and  Prdcrit. 
53.  Ratnavali. 

Bengal  chara&er. 

Ly  J. 

A drama,  Sanfcrit  and  Prdcrit. 
54.  Vicramorvaf. 

Bengal  character. 

LyJ. 

A drama,  Sanfcrit  and  Prdcrit. 

5 5 . Manavicagnimitra. 

Bengal  character. 

LyJ. 

A drama,  Sanfcrit  and  Prdcrit. 

Bengal  chara&er. 

LyJ- 

50.  A catalogue  of  Sanfcrit  books,  on  various  fubje£ts.  Devanagari 
chara&er.  Ly  J, 

57.  Gita  and  Dbarmdnufdfana. 

Two  extracts  from  the  Mahabbdrat , with  beautiful  drawings,  written 
in  the  Devanagari  character.  Sir  W.  J. 

58.  Ragbuvanfa. 

The  Children  of  the  Sun,  a poem  by  Cdlidasy  in  Bengal  character. 

Sir  W.  J. 

59.  Prabodba  Chandrodaya . 

The  Rifing  Moon  of  Knowledge,  a drama  by  Cefava  Mifra.  Bengal 
chara&er.  Sir  W.  J. 

CHINESE. 

Go.  Con  Fu  Ffu . The  works  of  Confucius , Vol.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI. 

Sir  W.  J. 

0).  Fahia  Su  Sbuw.  A commentary.  Sir  W.  J. 

02.  Shun  Lon  Su  Sbuw.  A commentary.  Sir  W.  J. 

03.  Bor  Lon  Su  Sbuw.  A commentary.  Sir  W.  J. 

C l.  Shung  Morng  Su  Sbuw.  A commentary.  Sir  \V.  J. 


5 1 . Cautuca  Servafwam ; a Farce.  King,  Cativatrali  j five  Councilors,  Sijbtantaca,  Dberma - 
nala,  Anritaferra,  Panditaplra , Abbavyafic  bava. 


05.  Hor 
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65.  Hor  Morng  Su  Shuw.  A commentary.  Sir  W.  J. 

66.  Shi  Kin . A book  of  Chinefe  odes.  Ly  J. 

67.  Lon  Tu.  A grammar  of  the  Chinefe  language.  Ly  J. 

68.  A dictionary,  Chinefe  and  Latin.  Ly  J. 


PERSIAN. 

69.  Zafar  Narneh.  A moft  elegant  hiftory  of  Taimur , written  in  the 
Nijkh  character.  Ly  J. 

70.  Towarikh  i Gujarat.  A Hiftory  of  the  Province  of  Guzerat. 

Ly  J- 

7 1 . Farikh  i Bahaderjhahi.  A Hiftory  of  the  Emperor  Bahader  Shah. 

l7  J- 

72.  Karikh  i Jehancufoa.  The  Hiftory  of  Nadir  Shah , by  Mirza 
Mahadi  Khan.  Ly  J. 

73.  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  Scindia,  and  the  Confederates. 

LyJ. 

74.  Jehangir  Nameh.  The  Hiftory  of  Jebdngir  Shah.  Ly  J. 

75.  Mujmel  ut  Tarikh  i Nddiri.  An  Abridgment  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Nadir  Shah.  Ly  J. 

76.  Hijlory  of  Kin  doji  an,  by  Gholam  Hu  fain.  Sir  W.  J. 

77.  Behar  i Daniflj.  The  Tales  of  Inayetulla.  Ly  J. 

78.  Bojlan  i Khyal.  The  Garden  of  Imagination,  an  hiftorical  ro- 
mance, in  eight  vols.  Ly  J. 

7Q.  Jdmay  ul  Hecayet.  A collection  of  tales.  Written  in  the  Nijkh 
character.  Sir  W.  J. 

80.  a.  Shah  Nameh.  The  heroick  poem  of  Ferdof.  Ly  J. 

80.  b.  Ditto.  In  four  volumes.  Sir  W.  J. 


68.  The  letters  A and  B muft  be  procured  from  China.  If  the  letters  A and  B can  be  fupplied^  the 
work  will  be  ineftimable.  Mr.  Jitfingh  fays,  no  Chinefe  words  begin  with  A or  B. 

80.  a,  I findhed  the  reading  of  this  book  a fecond  time,  November  3,  1787,  Calcutta.  W.  J. 

81.  a . 
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8U 
81. 
81 . 
81 . 
81. 
81. 
82. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

84. 

85. 
80. 

87. 

88. 
80- 
go. 
gi. 

Poem. 

g2. 

g.3. 

04. 

g5. 


c.  Ditto. 

d.  Ditto. 

e.  Ditto, 
f Ditto. 


a.  Mafnavi.  A poem,  by  Jalal  ud  Din,  furnamed  Rami.  Ly  J. 

b.  Ditto.  Six  volumes.  Sir  W.  J. 

Firft  book  only.  Ly  J. 

A commentary  on  the  firft  book.  Ly  J. 

A commentary  on  the  firft  book.  Ly  J. 

A table  of  contents  of  the  firft  book.  L7  J- 

a.  Culydt  i ydmi.  The  works  of  the  poet  ydmi . Sir  W.  J. 

b.  Ditto.  The  mifcellaneous  poems  of  ydmi.  Ly  J. 

Tnfuf  wa  Zuleyca.  A poem  by  ydmi.  Ly  J. 

a.  Culydt  i Nizami.  The  works  of  the  poet  Nizami.  Sir  W.  J. 

b.  Ditto.  The  five  poems  of  Nizami.  Ly  J. 

Culydt  i Anwdri.  The  works  of  the  poet  Anwari.  Sir  W.  J. 
Dewdn  i Khofru.  The  odes  of  Khofru.  Sir  W.  J. 

Dowdy  i Saib.  The  odes  of  Saib.  Sir  W.  J. 

Dewdn  i Arf.  The  odes  of  Arf.  Sir  W.  J. 

Dew  an  i Cdjim.  The  odes  of  Cdjim.  Ly  J. 

Dewdn  i ydmi.  The  odes  of  ydmi. 

Afrdr ; or,  IJhak  Ndmeb.  Secrets ; or,  the  Hiftory  of  Love,  a 
Ly  J. 

Mifcellaneous  Poems.  Chiefly  by  Arf. 

Mujma  n%  Zaya.  On  the  Art  of  Poetry.  Ly  J. 

Mekhzen  i Afrdr.  The  Treafury  of  Secrets,  a poem  by  Nizami. 

Ly  J. 

Dewdn  i Cdtibi.  A book  of  odes.  Ly  J- 


S i . a.  By  Mahommed.  Jel’alu’ddin  of  Bulkb  ; called  Rumi,  bccaufe  he  fettled  in  the  lower  Alia.  W.  J. 

So  extraordinary  a book  as  the  Mefnavi  was  never,  perhaps,  compofed  by  man.  It  abounds  with 
beauties,  and  blemifhes,  equally  great;  with  grofs  obfeenity,  and  pure  ethicks;  with  exquifite 
ftrains  of  poetry,  and  flat  puerilities  ; with  wit,  and  pleafantry,  mixed  with  dull  jefts  ; with  ridicule  on 
all  eftabliflied  religions,  and  a vein  of  fublime  piety  : it  is  like  a wild  country  in  a fine  climate  over- 
fpread  with  rich  flowers,  and  with  the  odour  of  beafts.  I know  of  no  writer,  to  whom  the  Maulavi 
can  juftly  be  compared,  except  Chaucer  or  Sbaljjpeare.  W.  J. 

8j.  Mafler-piece  of  Jami. 


96.  A 
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gO.  A Poem , by  Jami.  (Imperfed.)  Ly  J. 

97.  Mifcellaneous,  profe  and  verfe.  By  Arji , and  others.  Sir.  W.  J. 

98.  Sharab  i Khajah  Hafz.  A commentary  on  the  odes  of  Hafz. 

LyJ. 

gg.  Silfilat  uz  Zahib . The  Chain  of  Gold,  a Poem  by  Jami.  Ly  J. 

100.  Pand  Namah.  Moral  fentences,  in  verfe,  by  Farid  ud  Din  At- 
tar. Ly  J. 

101.  Baharam  and  Gulanddm.  A love  tale,  by  Cdtabi.  Ly  J. 

102.  Far  hang  i Jehangiri.  A didionary  of  the  Perlian  language, 
by  Jamal  ud  Din  Hufain  Anju.  Complete.  Ly  J. 

103.  The  Grammatical  Introduction  to  the  Far  hang  i Jehangiri.  Ly  J. 

104.  Fowdyed  i Ghaniya.  A Ihort  treadle  on  Perfian  and  Hindu 
grammar.  Ly  J. 

105.  A dictionary  of  the  Perfian  language.  (No  title).  LyJ. 

106  Tohjit  ul  Hind.  A mifcellaneous  treadle  on  the  literature,  &c. 

of  the  Hindus.  Enriched  with  marginal  notes  by  Sir  W.  J. 

107.  a.  Sri  Bhdgavat.  A tranllation  of  No.  3.  Ly  J. 

107.  b.  Ditto.  With  drawings.  Ly  J. 

108.  Ramdyana.  A tranllation  of  No.  2.  Ly  J. 

log.  Anwar i SoheilL  A Perfian  verfion  of  the  Hitopadefa,  by  Hufain 
Vaiz , furnamed  Caff:iji. 

110.  Arjuna  Gita.  Tranllation  of  the  Gita.  Ly  J. 

111.  Siva  Pur  ana.  Tranllation  from  the  Sanfcrit.  Ly  J. 

102.  Many  corrections  of  this  valuable  work,  and  many  additions  to  it,  ma  be  found  in  the  Sira- 
jullogbab , by  Sirajaid' din  arzu  j and  in  the  M ujm unlloghab. 
jo 6.  By  Mirza  Khan. 

The  book  confifts  of  an  introduction,  feven  chapters,  and  a conclulion  ; the  lubjeCt  of  which  are  ; 
The  Hindu  alphabet,  profody , rhyme , rbetorick , love,  mujicb,  women , phyjiognomy , and  a Hindu  vocabulary. 

109.  Anwari  Soheili ; by  Hufain  Vaiz,  furnamed  Cufhifi.  Nizami,  Firdaufi,  Maulavi,  Hafiz,  Kha- 
kani,  Sadi,  Saib,  Anwari  Sohaili,  Zafar  Namah,  Anwari,  Khofrau,  Jaini. 

All  but  Khakani  are  in  my  pofletlion. 

1 1 2.  Rdga 
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112.  Rdga  Darpana.  A treatife  on  Hindu  mufick.  Tranflated  from 
the  Sanfcrit.  Ly  J. 

113.  Pcirijataka.  A treatife  on  Hindu  mufick,  Tranflated  from 
the  Sanfcrit , by  Rofjin  Zamir , in  the  reign  of  Aurungzeb.  Ly  J. 

114.  Hazar  Dharpad.  A treatife  on  vocal  mufick  according  to  the 

Hindus.  Ly  J- 

115.  Shams  ul  dfwdt.  The  Sun  of  Sounds.  A treatife  on  Hindu 

mufick.  Ly  J. 

1 1 0.  Cefayet  ut  Tallin.  A treatife  on  aftronomy,  by  Mahomtned , fon 
of  Mafawad  Mahommed.  Ly  J. 

117.  Lowaih  ul  Kamar.  A treatife  on  aftronomy.  Ly  J. 

118.  Refalah  Sharif  ah.  A treatife  on  aftronomy.  Ly  J. 

11Q.  A treatife  on  aftronomy,  with  tables,  in  the  Ni/kh  character. 

Ly  J- 

120.  Sharah  i Zlj  i Merza  Ulagh  Beg.  A commentary  on  the  tables 
of  Ulagh  Beg.  Ly  J. 

121.  Sharah  i Rim  i Haydt.  A commentary  on  the  fcience  of  aftro- 
nomy. Ly  J. 

122.  Mifcellaneous  loofe  fheets  on  aftronomy.  Ly  J. 

123.  Tala  Ndmeh  & Sharah  Tala.  Two  treatifes  on  fortune-telling. 

r Ly  J. 

124.  Five  tradts  on  geometry.  Ly  J. 

125.  Ferayez  i Mahommedi. 

126.  Sharah  i Burdah.  A commentary  on  the  poems  called  Burdah. 

Ly  J. 

127.  Mir  at  ul  Mifayeb  i Mahommed  Shaht.  Expofitions  of  matters  of 
faith  and  jurifprudence,  compiled  for  the  ufe  of  Mahommed  Shah.  Ly  J. 

128.  Mir  at  ul  Hakayak.  Ly  J. 

129.  Sharif  iyah.  A comment  on  the  Sirajlyah  of  Alfdyad \ tranflated 
from  the  Arabick,  by  Mahommed  Kdjim.  Ly  J. 


I29.  Read  four  times  with  great  attention,  February  29,  1793.  W.  J. 


130.  Forms 
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130.  Forms  of  oaths  held  binding  by  the  Hindus , by  Ali  Ibraham  Khan , 
chief  magiftrate  at  Benaris.  Ly  J. 

131.  Jama  Abdf  on  Mahommedan  duties.  Ly  J. 

132.  Fohft  ul  Momenain.  A dictionary  of  natural  hiftory.  Ly  J. 

133.  Tar-jama  i Ferayez  i Sirajiyah  bci  Fowdyed  i Sharif  yah.  A tranf- 
lation  of  two  works  in  Arabick  on  Mahommedan  duties.  Ly  J. 

134.  Refalah  i Mofazzel.  A tranflation  from  an  Arabick  treatife  by 
Mahommed  Baker. 

135.  Kitab  ul  Biyua . A law  traCt  tranflated  from  the  Arabick. 

Ly  J- 

136.  Mifcellaneous  Fragments. 

ARABICK. 

13/.  a.  Al  Kuduri.  Inftitutes  of  Mahommedan  law,  by  Abul  Hafan 
A'hmed,  of  Bagdad , furnamed  Al  Kuduri , of  which  the  Haddyah  is  a 

comment.  Ly  J. 

137.  b.  Ditto . Ly  J* 

138.  Heddyah.  A comment  on  Al  Kuduri , by  Burhdn  ud  Din  ul 
Marghindni.  Ly  J. 

13Q.  Fatavi  Alemgiri.  Decifions  collected  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Aurungzeb.  Four  vols.  Ly  J. 

140.  Al  Sharif  yah.  A commentary  on  a law  book,  called  Al  Sard - 

jiyah , by  Say  ad  Sharif.  Ly  J. 

141.  Mazheb  ul  Imam  ul  Aazem  Abu  Hanifeh.  The  religious  doc- 
trines and  opinions  of  Abu  Hanifeh.  Ly  J. 


137.  An  abridgment,  or  inftitutes  of  the  law  of  contracts  ; by  Abul  Hafan  Ahmed  of  Bajdad,  fur- 
named  Alkuduri  j who  died  Y.  H.  428,  Y.  C.  1036. 

The  Hedayah,  by  Burhanuddin  Al  Marghiani,  who  died  Y.  H.  591.  Y.  C.  1 194,  is  a commentary 
on  this  book. 

Marghinan  is  in  the  diftrift  of  Firghana. 

140.  Finithed  the  third  careful  reading  of  this  book,  Auguft  30,  179a.  W.  J. 

VOL.  VI.  3 N 142.  CaJhcuL 
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1 12.  CaJljcul.  An  Afiatick  Mifcellany,  by  Buhd  lid  Din  al  Aamili. 

Ly 

1-13.  Sacarddn  us  Sultan.  A treatife  on  various  myftical  fubjeds,  in 
leven  chapters,  by  Shekh  Ibn  i Hajalah.  Ly  J. 

144.  Al  Ccijiyah.  A grammar  of  the  Arabick  Language,  by  Ibn  ul 
Hajib,  with  a commentary  by  Mula  'Jdmi.  Ly  J. 

145.  a.  Kdmus.  A didionary  of  the  Arabick  language.  Sir  W.  J. 

145.  b.  Ditto.  Ly  J. 

140.  Al  Khulafet.  A grammar  of  the  Arabick  language.  Ly  J. 

147.  Two  treat ifes  on  Arabick  grammar.  Ly  J. 

148.  A treatife  on  Arabick  grammar.  Ly  J. 

14g.  A diBionary  of  the  Arabick  language.  Ly  J. 

150.  Dim  i Hindifa.  A treatife  on  geometry,  by  Bu  Ali  Sena.  Ly  J. 

151.  A treatife  on  geometry,  with  tables. 

152.  Al  Mutalab  ul  Hafani.  Proportions  in  theology.  Ly  J. 

153.  Hamafah.  Ancient  Arabian  poems,  colleded  by  Abu  Timmam. 

Sir  W.  J. 

154.  Al  Motanabi.  The  poems  of  Abu  Taib , furnamed  Al  Motandbi. 

Sir  W.  J. 

155.  Dewdn  i Alt . The  poems  of  Ali.  Sir  W.  J. 

156.  Dewdn  ul  A' flak.  A book  of  poems.  Sir  W.  J. 

15/.  Sharah  i akdyad i Muld  Saduddin.  A commentary  on  the  Akayad \ 
by  Saduddin.  Sir  W.  J. 

153.  This  book  was  copied  by  Abdullah  of  Mecca,  from  a manufcript  on  tranfparent  paper  traced 
at  Oxford,  from  * an  eftimable  copy  of  the  Hamafah,  which  Pocock  had  brought  from  Aleppo,  and  on 
which  he  fet  a high  value.  I gave  ten  guineas  to  the  boy  who  traced  it,  and  I value  this  book,  at  lead, 
at  twenty  guineas.  W.  J.  November  26,  1788. 

1 54*  I received  this  valuable  manufcript  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Howard,  to  whofe  care  it  was  in- 
trufted  in  June,  1 7 7 4 j at  Venice,  by  Mr.  Wortley  Montague.  It  was  a prefent  from  Abderrehman 
Beg,  who  wrote  the  Arabick  verl'es  in  this  page,  which  are  fo  flattering  to  me,  that  I can  hardly  tranflate 
them  without  blufliing.  W.  J.  October  2,  1794. 


* On  in  the  original. 
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158.  Sharah  ill  Moalakdt.  A commentary  on  the  Moalakdt.  Ly  J. 

159.  Sharah  ul  Mobdrak . Another  commentary  on  the  Moalakdt . 

Ly  J 

160.  Kafayed  fab  ah  moalakah . The  poems  of  Almutalammis , moll 

elegantly  written.  Ly  J. 

161.  Kafayed  ul  Muf abba.  Poems.  Ly  J. 

1 02.  Addbul  Maliik.  The  manners  of  princes.  Ly  J. 

l63.  Behr  ul  Basit.  Ly  J. 

104.  <Taif  ul  Khiyal.  Sir  W.  J. 

l65.  Moruj  uz  zeheb  wa  maaden  ul  Joker.  An  hiftorical  and  geogra- 
phical work,  by  Abul  Ha  fan , furnamed  Mafaudi.  Sir  W.  J. 

lOO.  Hariri.  The  moral  difcourfes  of  Hariri.  Sir  W.  J. 

167.  An  Arabick  manufcript  traced  on  oil-paper.  (Probably  that 
mentioned  in  note  to  153.)  Ly  J. 

108.  A new  copy  of  a manufcript,  in  fheets  (no  name).  Ly  J. 

HINDOSTANI. 

109.  Gulistan.  Tranflated  from  the  Perfian.  Sir  W.  J. 

I/O.  A commentary  on  the  Grunt' ha,  the  religious  inftitution  of  the 
Sic' hs,  in  the  Nagari  character.  Ly  J. 


169.  Bufteram  Shahzadah,  the  afliftant  of  the  college  of  Sic’hs  at  Calcutta,  was  produced  as  a wit- 
rrcfs  to  ground  a motion  for  commiffion  to  examine  a woman  of  high  rank.  The  Grunt' ba  was  not  in 
court,  but  he  read  this  book  with  eafe,  and  faid  it  was  a religious  work,  containing  extrafts  from  the 
Grunt' ba.  November  ijj. 

The  Grunt’ha,  a very  thick  4to  volume  in  this  hand,  was  produced,  and  the  Sk'bs  fworn  by  it. 
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THE  LAW  OF  BAILMENTS. 


Having  lately  had  occafion  to  examine  with  fome  attention  the 
nature  and  properties  of  that  contra#,  which  lawyers  call  bailment, 
or,  A delivery  of  goods  on  a condition , exprejfed  or  implied , that  they 
fall  be  rejlored  by  the  bailee  to  the  bailor , or  according  to  his  directions , 
as  foon  as  the  purpofe , for  which  they  were  bailed , fall  be  anfwered, 
I could  not  but  obferve  with  furprife,  that  a title  in  our  English 
law,  which  feems  the  moft  generally  interefting,  fhould  be  the  leafl 
generally  underftood,  and  the  lead:  precifely  alcertained.  Hundreds 
and  thoufands  of  men  pafs  through  life,  without  knowing,  or  caring 
to  know,  any  of  the  numberlefs  niceties,  which  attend  our  abftrufe, 
though  elegant,  fyftem  of  real  property,  and  without  being  at  all 
acquainted  with  that  exquifite  logick,  on  which  our  rules  of  fpecial 
pleading  arc  founded  ; but  there  is  hardly  a man  of  any  age  or  ftation, 
who  does  not  every  week  and  almoft  every  day  contra#  the  obliga- 
tions or  acquire  the  rights  of  a hirer  or  a letter  to  hire , of  a bor- 
rower or  a lender,  of  a depofitary  or  a perfon  depofting , of  a commif- 
foner  or  an  employer , of  a receiver  or  a giver , in  pledge ; and  what 
can  be  more  abfurd,  as  well  as  more  dangerous,  than  frequently  to 
be  bound  by  duties,  without  knowing  the  nature  or  extent  of  them, 

and 
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and  to  enjoy  rights,  of  which  we  have  no  juft  idea?  Nor  muft  it 
ever  be  forgotten,  that  the  contracts  above-mentioned  are  amonsj  the 
principal  fprings  and  wheels  of  civil  fociety  ; that,  if  a want  of 
mutual  confidence,  or  any  other  caufe,  were  to  weaken  them  or 
obftrudl  their  motion,  the  whole  machine  would  inftantly  be  difor- 
dered  or  broken  to  pieces : preferve  them,  and  various  accidents 
may  ftill  deprive  men  of  happinefs ; but  deftroy  them,  and  the  whole 
fpecies  muft  infallibly  be  miferable.  It  feems  therefore  aftonifhing, 
that  fo  important  a branch  of  jurifprudence  fhould  have  been  fo  long 
and  fo  ftrangely  unfettled  in  a great  commercial  country;  and  that, 
from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  dodlrine  of 
bailments  fhould  have  produced  more  contradictions  and  confufion, 
more  diverlity  of  opinion  and  inconfiftency  of  argument,  than  any 
other  part,  perhaps,  of  juridical  learning ; at  leaft,  than  any  other 
part  equally  fimple. 

Such  being  the  cafe,  I could  not  help  imagining,  that  a fhort  and 
perfpicuous  difcuffion  of  this  title,  an  expofition  of  all  our  ancient 
and  modern  decifions  concerning  it,  an  attempt  to  reconcile  judg- 
ments apparently  difcordant,  and  to  illuftrate  our  laws  by  a compa- 
rifon  of  them  with  thofe  of  other  nations,  together  with  an  invef- 
tigation  of  their  true  fpirit  and  reafon,  would  not  be  wholly  unac- 
ceptable to  the  ftudent  of  Engli/h  law  ; efpecially  as  our  excellent 
Blackstone,  who  of  all  men  was  beft  able  to  throw  the  cleareft 
light  on  this,  as  on  every  other,  fubjedt,  has  comprifed  the  whole 
do&rine  in  three  paragraphs,  which,  without  affe&ing  the  merit  of 
his  incomparable  work,  we  may  fafely  pronounce  the  leaft  fatisfac- 
tory  part  of  it;  for  he  reprefents  lending  and  letting  to  hire , which 
are  bailments  by  his  own  definition,  as  contracts  of  a dijlindl  fpecies ; 
he  fays  nothing  of  employment  by  commifion  ; he  introduces  the  doc- 
trine of  a diflrefsi  which  has  an  analogy  to  a pawn , but  is  not  pro- 
perly 
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perly  bailed ; and,  on  the  great  queftion  of  refponjibility  for  negleB, 
he  fpeaks  fo  loofely  and  indeterminately,  that  no  fixed  ideas  can  be 
colledtcd  from  his  words*.  His  commentaries  are  the  moll:  cor- 
rect: and  beautiful  outline,  that  ever  was  exhibited  of  any  human 
fcience  ; but  they  alone  will  no  more  form  a lawyer,  than  a general 
map  of  the  world,  how  accurately  and  elegantly  foever  it  may  be 
delineated,  will  make  a geographer  : if,  indeed,  all  the  titles,  which 
he  profefied  only  to  {ketch  in  elementary  difcourfes,  were  filled  up 
with  exadtnefs  and  perfpicuity,  Englishmen  might  hope  at  length  to 
pofifefs  a digeft  of  their  laws,  which  would  leave  but  little  room  for 
controverfy,  except  in  cafes  depending  on  their  particular  circum- 
ftances ; a work,  which  every  lover  of  humanity  and  peace  muft 
anxioufly  wifli  to  fee  accomplifhed.  The  following  efifay  (for  it 
afpircs  to  no  higher  name)  will  explain  my  idea  of  fupplying  the 
omiffions,  whether  defigned  or  involuntary,  in  the  Commentaries  on 
the  Laws  of  England. 

I propofe  to  begin  with  treating  the  fubjedt  analytically , and,  hav- 
ing traced  every  part  of  it  up  to  the  firft  principles  of  natural  rea- 
fon,  fhall  proceed  hiforically , to  {how  with  what  perfect  harmony 
thofe  principles  are  recognifed  and  eftablifhed  by  other  nations, 
efpecially  the  Romans,  as  well  as  by  our  English  courts,  when 
their  decifions  are  properly  underftood  and  clearly  diftinguilhed  ; after 
w'hich  I (hall  refume  fynthetically  the  whole  learning  of  bailments , 
and  expound  fuch  rules,  as,  in  my  humble  apprehenfion,  will  pre- 
vent any  farther  perplexity  on  this  interefting  title,  except  in  cafes 
very  peculiarly  circumftanced. 

From  the  obligation,  contained  in  the  definition  of  bailment,  to  ref  ore 
the  thing  bailed  at  a certain  time , it  follows,  that  the  baillec  mu  ft  keep  it. 


* 2 Comm,  452,  453,  454. 
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and  be  refponfible  to  the  bailor,  if  it  be  loji  or  damaged ; but,  as  the  bounds 
of  judice  would  in  mod  cafes  be  tranfgrefifed,  if  he  were  made  anfwer- 
abie  for  the  lols  of  it  without  his  fault , he  can  only  be  obliged  to  keep  it 
with  a degree  of  care  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  bailment ; and  the 
invedigation  of  this  degree  in  every  particular  contract  is  the  problem, 
which  involves  the  principal  difficulty. 

There  are  infinite  (hades  of  care  or  diligence  from  the  flighted  mo- 
mentary thought,  or  tranfient  glance  of  attention,  to  the  mod  vigilant 
anxiety  and  folicitude  ; but  extremes  in  this  cafe,  as  in  mod  others,  are 
inapplicable  to  pradlice  : the  fil’d  extreme  would  feldom  enable  the  baillee 
to  perform  the  condition,  and  the  fecond  ought  not  in  judice  to  be 
demanded  ; fince  it  would  be  harfh  and  abfurd  to  exaCt  the  fame  anxi- 
ous care,  which  the  greated  mifer  takes  of  his  treafure,  from  every 
man,  who  borrows  a book  or  a feaL  The  degrees  then  of  care,  for 
•which  we  are  feeking,  mud  lie  fomewhere  between  thefe  extremes  ; 
and,  by  obferving  the  different  manners  and  characters  of  men,  we  may 
find  a certain  dandard,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  our  inquiry ; for, 
although  fome  are  exceffively  carelefs,  and  others  exceffively  vigilant, 
and  fome  through  life,  others  only  at  particular  times,  yet  we  may 
perceive,  that  the  generality  of  rational  men  ufe  nearly  the  fame  degree  of 
diligence  in  the  condudt  of  their  own  affairs  : and  this  care,  therefore, 
which  every  perfon  of  common  prudence  and  capable  of  governing  a family 
takes  of  his  own  concerns,  is  a proper  meafure  of  that,  which  would 
uniformly  be  required  in  performing  every  contract,  if  there  were  not 
drong  reafons  for  exalling  in  fome  of  them  a greater , and  permitting  in 
others  a lefs,  degree  of  attention.  Here  then  we  may  fix  a condant 
determinate  point,  on  each  fide  of  which  there  is  a feries  confiding  of 
variable  terms  tending  indefinitely  towards  the  above-mentioned  ex- 
tremes, in  proportion 'as  the  cafe  admits  of  indulgence  or  demands 
rigour : if  the  condruCtion  be  favourable , a degree  of  care  lefs  than  the 
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ftandard  will  be  fufficient ; if  rigorous , a degree  more  will  be  required  ; 
and,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  meaftire  will  be  that  care,  which  every  tnan  of 
common  fenfe , though  abfent  and  inattentive , applies  to  his  own  affairs  ; 
in  the  fecond,  the  meafure  will  be  that  attention,  which  a man 
re??iarkably  exadt  and  thoughtful  gives  to  the  fecuring  of  his  perfonal 
property. 

The  fixed  mode  or  ftandard  of  diligence  I fhall  (for  want  of  an 
apter  epithet)  invariably  call  Ordinary;  although  that  word  is  equi- 
vocal, and  fometimes  involves  a notion  of  degradation,  which  I mean 
wholly  to  exclude  ; but  the  unvaried  ufe  of  the  word  in  one  fenfe  will 
prevent  the  lead:  obfeurity.  The  degrees  on  each  fide  of  the  ftandard, 
being  indeterminate,  need  not  be  diftinguifhed  by  any  precife  deno- 
mination : the  firft  may  be  called  less,  and  the  fecond,  more,  than 
Ordinary  diligence. 

Superlatives  are  exadtly  true  in  mathematicks ; they  approach  to 
truth  in  abftradl  morality  ; but  in  pra&ice  and  a&ual  life  they  are 
commonly  falfe  : they  are  often,  indeed,  ufed  for  mere  intenfivesy  as 
the  most  diligent  for  very  diligent ; but  this  is  a rhetorical  figure; 
and,  as  rhetorick,  like  her  filter  poetry,  delights  in  fiction,  her  lan- 
guage ought  never  to  be  adopted  in  fober  inveftigations  of  truth : for 
this  reafon  I would  reject  from  the  prefent  inquiry  all  fuch  expreflions 
as  the  utmoft  care , all  pofible , or  all  imaginable , diligence  > and  the  like, 
which  have  been  the  caufe  of  many  errors  in  the  code  of  ancient 
Rome,  whence,  as  it  will  foon  be  demonftrated,  they  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  books  even  of  high  authority. 

Juft  in  the  fame  manner,  there  are  infinite  (hades  of  default  or 
negleEt , from  the  flighted  inattention  or  momentary  abfence  of  mind 
to  the  moft  reprehenfible  fupinenefs  and  ftupidity : thefe  are  the 
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omiffions  of  the  before-mentioned  degrees  of  diligence,  and  are  exa&ly 
correfpondent  with  them.  Thus  the  omiffion  of  that  care,  which  every 
prudent  ma?i  takes  of  his  own  property , is  the  determinate  point  of 
negligence,  on  each  fide  of  which  is  a feries  of  variable  modes  of 
default  infinitely  diminifhing,  in  proportion  as  their  oppofite  modes 
of  care  infinitely  increafe  ; for  the  want  of  extremely  great  care  is  an 
extremely  little  fault,  and  the  want  of  the  flighteft  attention  is  fo 
coniiderable  a fault,  that  it  almoft  changes  its  nature,  and  nearly 
becomes  in  theory,  as  it  exaftly  does  in  pradtice,  a breach  of  truft  and 
a deviation  from  common  honefty.  This  known,  or  fixed,  point  of 
■negligence  is  therefore  a mean  between  fraud  and  accident  and,  as 
the  increafing  feries  continually  approaches  to  the  firft  extreme,  with- 
out ever  becoming  precifely  equal  to  it,  until  the  laft  term  melts  into 
it  or  vanifhes,  fo  the  decreafing  feries  continually  approximates  to  the 
fecond  extreme,  and  at  length  becomes  nearer  to  it  than  any  aflignable 
difference  : but  the  laft  terms  being,  as  before,  excluded,  we  muff 
look  within  them  for  modes  applicable  to  pradtice  ; and  thefe  we  fhall 
find  to  be  the  omiffions  of  fuch  care  as  a man  of  common  fenfey  however 
inattentive , and  of  fuch  as  a very  cautious  and  vigilant  man,  refpedtively 
take  of  their  own  pojfefjions.  , 

The  conftant, 'or  fixed,  mode  of  default  I likewife  call  Ordinary, 
not  meaning  by  that  epithet  to  diminiffi  the  culpability  of  it,  but 
wanting  a more  appofite  word,  and  intending  to  ufe  this  word  uni- 
formly in  the  fame  fenfe  : of  the  two  variable  modes  the  firft  may  be 
called  greater,  and  the  fecond,  dess,  than  ordinary,  or  the  firft 
gross,  and  the  other,  slight  negledt. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a bailee  of  common  honefty,  if  he  alfo  have 
common  prudence,  vArnld  not  be  more  negligent  than  ordinary  in 
keeping  the  thing  bailed  : fuch  negligence  (as  we  before  have  inti- 
mated) 
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mated)  would  be  a violation  of  good  faith,  and  a proof  of  an  intention 
to  defraud  and  injure  the  bailor. 

It  is  not  lcfs  obvious,  though  lefs  pertinent  to  the  fubject,  that  infi- 
nite degrees  of fraud  may  be  conceived  increafing  in  a feries  from  the 
term,  where  grofs  negledt  ends,  to  a term,  where  pofitive  crime  begins  » 
as  crimes  likewife  proceed  gradually  from  the  lighteft  to  the  moll  atro- 
cious j and,  in  the  fame  manner,  there  are  infinite  degrees  of  accident 
from  the  limit  of  extremely  flight  neglect  to  a force  irreffible  by  any 
human  power.  Law,  as  a pratical  fcience,  cannot  take  notice  of 
melting  lines,  nice  difcriminations,  and  evanefcent  quantities  ; but  it 
does  not  follow,  that  negleff,  deceit , and  accident , are  to  be  confidered 
as  indivilible  points,  and  that  no  degrees  whatever  on  either  fide  of  the 
ftandard  are  admiffible  in  legal  difquifitions. 

Having  difcovered  the  feveral  modes  of  diligence , which  may  juftly 
be  demanded  of  contrating  parties,  let  us  inquire  in  what  particular 
cafes  a bailee  is  by  natural  law  bound  to  ufe  them,  or  to  be  anfwerable 
for  the  omiflion  of  them. 

When  the  contrat  is  reciprocally  beneficial  to  both  partiesy  the  obli- 
gation hangs  in  an  even  balance  ; and  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  recede 
from  the  ftandard  : nothing  more,  therefore,  ought  in  that  cafe  to  be 
required  than  ordinary  ailigencey  and  the  bailee  fhould  be  refponfible 
for  no  more  than  ordinary  neglebl ; but  it  is  very  different,  both  in 
reafon  and  policy,  when  one  only  of  the  contracting  parties  derives 
advantage  from  the  contract:. 

If  the  bailor  only  receive  benefit  or  convenience  from  the  bailment, 
it  would  be  hard  and  unjufl:  to  require  any  particular  trouble  from  the 
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bailee , who  ought  not  to  be  molefted  unneceffarily  for  his  obliging 
conduct : if  more,  therefore,  than  good  faith  were  exadted  from  fnch 
a perfon,  that  is,  if  he  were  to  be  made  anfwerable  for  lefs  than  grofs 
negledt,  few  men  after  one  or  two  examples,  would  accept  goods  on 
fuch  terms,  and  focial  comfort  would  be  proportionably  impaired. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  bailee  alone  is  benefited  or  accommo- 
dated by  his  contract,  it  is  not  only  reafonable,  that  he,  who  receives 
the  benefit , fihould  bear  the  burden , but,  if  he  were  not  obliged  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  careful,  and  bound  to  anfwer  even  for  Jlight  negledt, 
few  men  (for  a<5ts  of  pure  generality  and  friendfhip  are  not  here  to  be 
fuppofed)  would  part  with  their  goods  for  the  mere  advantage  of  an- 
other, and  much  convenience  would  confquently  be  loft  in  civil  fociety. 

i 

This  diftindtion  is  conformable  not  only  to  natural  reafon,  but  alfo, 
by  a fair  prefumption,  to  the  intention  of  the  parties , which  conftitutes 
the  genuine  law  of  all  contracts,  when  it  contravenes  no  maxim  of 
morals  or  good  government  ; but,  when  a different  intention  is  ex- 
prejfed , the  rule  (as  in  devifes)  yields  to  it  ; and  a bailee  without  be- 
nefit may,  by  a fpecial  undertaking,  make  himfelf  liable  for  ordinary , 
or fights  negledt,  or  even  for  inevitable  accident:  hence,  as  an  agreement, 
that  a man  may  fiafely  be  difoonef , is  repugnant  to  decency  and  morality, 
and,  as  no  man  fhall  be  prefumed  to  bind  himfelf  againft  irreffible  force , 
it  is  a juft  rule,  that  every  bailee  is  refponfible  for  fraud,  even  though 
the  contrary  be  ftipulated,  but  that  no  bailee  is  refponfible  for  accident , 
unlefs  it  be  moft  exprefsly  fo  agreed. 

The  plain  elements  of  natural  law,  on  the  fubjedt  of  refponfibility 
for  negledt,  having  been  traced  by  this  fhort  analyfis,  I come  to  the 
fecond,  or  hiforical , part  of  my  effay  ; in  which  I fhall  demonftrate, 

after 
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after  a few  introdudlory  remarks,  that  a perfedl  harmony  fubfifts  on  this 
interefting  branch  of  jurifprudence  in  the  codes  of  nations  mod  eminent 
for  legal  wifdom,  particularly  of  the  Romans  and  the  English. 

Of  all  known  laws  the  moft  ancient  and  venerable  are  thofe  of  the 
Jews  ; and  among  the  Mofaick  inftitutions  we  have  fome  curious  rules 
on  the  very  fubjedt  before  us  j but,  as  they  are  not  numerous  enough 
to  compofe  a fyftem,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  Interweave  them  as  we  go 
along,  and  explain  them  in  their  proper  places  : for  a iimilar  reafon,  I 
lhall  fay  nothing  here  of  the  Attick  laws  on  this  title,  but  fhall  proceed 
at  once  to  that  nation,  by  which  the  wifdom  of  Athens  was  eclipfed, 
and  her  glory  extinguifhed. 

The  decisions  of  the  old  'Roman  lawyers,  colledled  and  arranged  in 
the  fixth  century  by  the  order  of  Justinian,  have  been  for  ages,  and 
in  fome  degree  dill  are,  in  bad  odour  among  Englijhmen : this  is  an 
honeft  prejudice,  and  flows  from  a laudable  fource ; but  a prejudice, 
moft  certainly,  it  is,  and,  like  all  others,  may  be  carried  to  a cul- 
pable excefs. 

The  conftitution  of  Rome  was  originally  excellent ; but,  when  it  was 
fettled,  as  hiftorians  write,  by  Augustus,  or,  in  truer  words,  when  that 
bafe  diftembler  and  cold-blooded  aftaffin  C.  Odfavius  gave  law  to  mil- 
lions of  honefter,  wifer,  and  braver  men  than  himfelf  by  the  help  of 
a profligate  army  and  an  abandoned  fenate,  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment was  in  itfelf  abfurd  and  unnatural  ; and  the  lex  regia,  which 
concentrated  in  the  prince  all  the  powers  of  the  ftate  both  executive 
and  legislative,  was  a tyrannous  ordinance,  with  the  name  only,  not 
the  nature,  of  a law*;  had  it  even  been  voluntarily  conceded,  as  it 
was  in  truth  forcibly  extorted,  it  could  not  have  bound  the  fons  of 

* D.  i.  4.  i.. 
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thofe  who  confented  to  it ; for  “ a renunciation  of  perfonal  rights, 
“ efpecially  rights  of  the  higheft  nature,  can  have  no  operation  beyond 
“ the  perfons  of  thofe,  who  renounce  them.”  Yet,  iniquitous  and 
odious  as  the  fettlement  of  the  conftitution  was,  Ulpian  only  fpoke  in 
conformity  to  it,  when  he  faid  that  “ the  will  of  the  prince  had  the 
“ force  of  law  j”  that  is,  as  he  afterwards  explains  himfelf,  in  the 
Roman  empire ; for  he  neither  meaned,  nor  could  be  mad  enough  to 
mean,  that  the  proportion  was  juft  or  true  as  a general  maxim.  So 
congenial,  however,  was  this  rule  or  fentence,  ill  underftood  and  worfe 
applied,  to  the  minds  of  our  early  Norman  kings,  that  fome  of  them, 
according  to  Sir  John  Fortescue,  “ were  not  pleafed  with  their 
“ own  laws,  but  exerted  themfelves  to  introduce  the  civil  laws  of 
“ Rome  into  the  government  of  England'*;”  and  fo  hateful  was 
it  to  our  fturdy  anceftors,  that,  if  John  of  Salisbury  be  credited, 
“ they  burned  and  tore  all  fuch  books  of  civil  and  canon  law  as  fell  into 
“ their  hands  j :”  but  this  was  intemperate  zeal ; and  it  would  have 
been  fufficient  to  improbate  the  publick , or  conjiitutional , maxims  of  the 
Roman  imperial  law,  as  abfurd  in  themfelves  as  well  as  inapplicable  to 
our  free  government,  without  rejedting  the  whole  fyftem  of  private 
jurifprudence  as  incapable  of  anfwering  even  the  purpofe  of  illuftration. 
Many  pojitive  inftitutions  of  the  Romans  are  demonftrated  by  For- 
tescue, with  great  force,  to  be  far  furpaffed  in  juftice  and  fenfe  by 
our  own  immemorial  cuftoms ; and  the  refcripts  of  Sever  us  or 
Car  ac  all  a,  which  were  laws,  it  feems,  at  Rome , have  certainly 
no  kind  of  authority  at  Wejl?ninfter  ; but,  in  queftions  of  rational  law, 
no  caufe  can  be  affigned,  why  we  fhould  not  fhorten  our  own  labour 
by  reforting  occalionally  to  the  wifdom  of  ancient  ju rifts,  many  of 
whom  were  the  mod  ingenious  and  lagacious  of  men.  What  is  good 
fenfe,  in  one  age,  muft  be  good  fenfe,  all  circumftances  remaining,  in 

* De  Laud.  Leg.  Angl.  c.  33,  34.  f Seld.  in  Foft.  c.  33. 
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another  ; and  pure  unlbphifticated  reafon  is  the  fame  in  Italy  and  in 
England,  in  the  mind  of  a Papinian  and  of  a Blackstone. 

Without  undertaking,  therefore,  in  all  inftances,  to  reconcile  Nerva 
with  Proculus,  Labeo  with  Julian,  and  Gaius  either  with  Celsus 
or  with  himfelf,  I fhall  proceed  to  exhibit  a fummary  of  the  Roman 
law  on  the  fubjeil  of  refponfibility  for  negleff. 

The  two  great  fources,  whence  all  the  decifions  of  civilians  on  this 
matter  muft  be  derived,  are  two  laws  of  Ulpian  ; the  firTt  of  which  is 
taken  from  his  work  on  Sabinus , and  the  fecond  from  his  trail  on  the 
Ediil : of  both  thefe  laws  I fhall  give  a verbal  tranflation  according  to 
my  apprehenfion  of  their  obvious  meaning,  and  fhall  then  Hate  a very 
learned  and  interefling  controverfy  concerning  them,  with  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  on  each  fide,  as  far  as  they  tend  to  elucidate  the 
queflion  before  us. 

“ Some  contrails,  fays  the  great  writer  on  Sabinus , make  the  party 
“ refponfible  for  deceit  only;  fome,  for  both  deceit  and  neg- 
“ lect.  Nothing  more  than  refponfbility  for  deceIt  is  demanded  in 
“ deposits  and  possession  at  will  ; both  deceit  and  neglect 
“ are  inhibited  in  commissions,  lending  for  use,  custody  after 

“ SALE,  TAKING  IN  PLEDGE,  HIRING  ; alfo  ill  PORTIONS,  GUAR- 

“ dianships,  voluntary  work  : (among  thefe  some  require  even 
“ more  than  ordinary  diligence).  Partnership  and  undivided 
“ property  make  W joint -proprietor  anfwerable  for  both 

“ deceit  and  negligence*.” 

* Contra&us  quidam  dolum  malum  duntaxat  recipiunt  j quidam,  et  dolum  et  culpam. 
Dolum  tantum  depositum  et  precarium  ; dolum  et  culpam,  mandatum,  commodatum, 
VENDITUM,  PIGNORI  ACCEPTUM,  LOCATUM  J item  DOTISDATIO,  TUTEL^,  NEGOTIA  GESTA  : (itl 

his  au i dam  et  diligentiam).  Societas  et  rerum  communio  et  dolum  et  culpam  recipit. 
D.  50.  17.  23. 
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44  In  contrails,  fays  the  fame  author  in  his  other  work,  we  are 
“ fometimes  refponfible  for  deceit  alo^e  ; fometimes,  for  neg- 
44  lect  also;  for  deceit  only  in  deposits;  becaufe,  fince  no 
44  benefit  accrues  to  the  depolitary,  he  can  juftly  be  anfwerable  for 
“ no  more  than  deceit;  but,  if  a reward  happen  to  be  given,  then 
44  a ref  portability  for  neglect  also  is  required;  or,  if  it  be  agreed  at 
44  the  time  of  the  contrail,  that  the  depofitary  fhall  anfwer  both  for 
“ neglect  and  for  accident  : but,  where  a benefit  accrues  to 
44  both  parties,  as  in  keeping  a thing  sold,  as  in  hiring,  as  in 
44  portions,  as  in  pledges,  as  in  partnership,  both  deceit  and 
“ neglect  make  thfe  party  liable.  Lending  for  use,  indeed,  is 
44  for  the  moil:  part  beneficial  to  the  borrower  only  ; and,  for 
44  this  rqafon,  the  better  opinion  is  that  of  Mucius,  who  thought, 
44  that  he  fhould  be  refponfible  not  only  for  neglect,  but  even  for 
44  the  omiffion  of  more  than  ordinary  diligence 

One  would  fcarce  have  believed  it  poffible,  that  there  could  have 
been  two  opinions  on  laws  fo  perfpicuous  and  precife,  compofed  by 
the  fame  writer,  who  was  indubitably  the  beft  expofitor  of  his  own 
doilrine,  and  apparently  written  in  illuftration  of  each  other  ; the  firft 
comprifing  the  rule,  and  the  fecond  containing  the  reafon  of  it : yet 
the  fingle  palfage  extradited  from  the  book  on  Sabinus  has  had  no 
fewer  than  twelve  particular  commentaries  in  Latin-\ , one  or  two  in 

* In  contraftibus  interdum  dolum  solum,  interdum  et  culpam,  praeftamus  ; dolum  in 
deposito  ; nam,  quia  nulla,  utilitas  ejus  verfatur,  apud  quem  deponitur,  merito  dolus 
praeftatur  solus;  nifi  forte  et  merces  acceflit,  tunc  enim,  ut  eft  et  conftitutum,  etiam  culpa 
exhibetur;  aut,  fi  hoc  ab  initio  convenit,  ut  et  culpam  et  periculum  praeftet  is,  penes  quem  depo* 
nitur : fed,  ubi  utriusoue  utilitas  vertitur,  ut  in  empto,  ut  in  locato,  ut  in  dote,  ut  in 
pignore,  ut  in  societate,  et  dolus  et  culpa  praeftatur.  Commodatum  autem  plerumque 
solam  utilitatem  continet  ejus,  cui  commodatuk  ; et  ideo  verior  eft  Q.  Much  fententia 
exiftimantis  et  culpam  praeftandam  et  dilIgentiam.  D.  1 3.  6.  5.  2. 


f Bocerus,  Campanus,  D’avezan,  Del  Rio,  Le  Conte,  Rittershusius,  Giphanius, 
).  Godei  roi,  and  others. 
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Greek*,  and  fome  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  befides  the 
general  expofitions  of  that  important  part  of  the  digeft,  in  which  it  is 
prcferved.  Moft:  ot  thefe  I have  pcruled  with  more  admiration  of 
human  fagacity  and  induftry  than  either  folid  inftrudlion  or  rational 
entertainment ; for  thefe  authors,  hke  the  generality  of  commentators, 
treat  one  another  very  roughly  on  very  little  provocation,  and  have 
the  art  rather  of  clouding  texts  in  themfelves  clear,  than  of  elucidating 
paflages,  which  have  any  obfcurity  in  the  words  or  the  fenfe  of  them. 
Camp  a nas,  indeed,  who  was  both  a lawyer  and  a poet,  has  turned 
the  firft  law  of  Ulpian  into  Latin  hexameters;  and  his  authority,  both 
in  profe  and  verfc,  confirms  the  interpretation,  which  I have  juft 
given. 

The  chief  caufes  of  all  this  perplexity  have  been,  firft,  the  vague 
and  indiftindt  manner  in  which  the  old  Roman  lawyers,  even  the  moft 
eminent,  have  written  on  the  fubjedl ; fecondly,  the  loofe  and  equi- 
vocal fenfe  of  the  words  diligentia  and  culpa  ; laftly  and  prin- 
cipally, the  darknefs  of  the  parenthetical  claufe  in  his  quidam  et 
Dili  gent  1 am,  which  has  produced  more  doubt,  as  to  its  true  read- 
ing and  fignification,  than  any  fentence  of  equal  length  in  any  author 
Greek  or  Latin.  Minute  as  the  queftion  concerning  this  claufe  may 
feem,  and  dry  as  it  certainly  is,  a fhort  examination  of  it  appears 
abfolutely  neceflary. 

The  vulgate  editions  of  the  pandedts,  and  the  manuferipts,  from 
which  they  were  printed,  exhibit  the  reading  above  fet  forth ; and 
it  has  accordingly  been  adopted  by  Cujas,  P.  Faber,  Le  Conte, 
Donellus,  and  moft  others,  as  giving  a fenfe  both  perfpicuous  in 
itfelf  and  confident  with  the  fecond  law;  but  the  Florentine  copy 

* The  fcholium  on  Harmenopulus , 1.  6.  tit.  de  Reg.  Jur.  n,  55.  may  be  confidered  as  a commen- 
tary on  this  law. 
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has  quidem , and  the  copies,  from  which  the  Bafilica  were  tranflated 
three  centuries  after  Justinian,  appear  to  have  contained  the  fame 
word,  fince  the  Greeks  have  rendered  it  by  a particle  of  fimilar  import. 
This  variation  in  a fingle  letter  makes  a total  alteration  in  the  whole 
doCtrine  of  Ulpian  ; for,  if  it  be  agreed,  that  diligentia  means,  by  a 
figure  of  fpeech,  a more  than  ordinary  degree  of  diligence t the  common 
reading  will  imply,  conformably  with  the  fecond  law  before  cited,  that 
“ some  of  the  preceding  contrails  demand  that  higher  degree  but 
the  Florentine  reading  will  denote,  in  contradiction  to  it,  that  “ all 
“ of  them  require  more  than  ordinary  exertions.” 

It  is  by  no  means  my  defign  to  depreciate  the  authority  of  the 
venerable  manufcript  preferved  at  Florence  ; for,  although  few  civi- 
lians, I believe,  agree  with  Politian,  in  fuppofing  it  to  be  one  of  the 
originals , which  were  fent  by  Juflinian  himfelf  to  the  principal  towns 
of  Italy*,  yet  it  may  pofibly  be  the  very  book,  which  the  Emperor 
Lotharius  II.  is  faid  to  have  found  at  Amalfi  about  the  year  1130, 
and  gave  to  the  citizens  of  Pisa,  from  whom  it  was  taken,  near  three 
hundred  years  after,  by  the  Florentines , and  has  been  kept  by  them 
with  fuperftitious  reverence  -f-  : be  that  as  it  may,  the  copy  deferves 
the  highefl  refpeCt;  but,  if  any  proof  be  requifite,  that  it  is  no  faultlefs 
tranfcript,  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  the  very  law  before  us,  accedunt  is 
erroneoufly  written  for  accidunt',  and  the  whole  phrafe,  indeed,  in  which 
that  word  occurs,  is  different  from  the  copy  ufed  by  the  Greek  inter- 
preters, and  conveys  a meaning,  as  Bocerus  and  others  have  remarked, 
not  fupportable  by  any  principle  or  analogy. 

This,  too,  is  indifputably  clear  ; that  the  fentence  in  his  quidem  et 
diligentiam , is  ungrammatical,  and  cannot  be  conftrued  according  to  the 

* Epift.  x.  4.  Mifcell.  cap.  41.  See  Gravina,  lib.  i.  § 141. 
f Taurelli,  Praef.  ad  Pand.  Florent. 
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interpretation,  which  fome  contend  for.  What  verb  is  underflood? 
Recipiunt.  What  noun?  Contrattus . What  then  becomes  of  the  words 
in  his , namely  contradiibus , unlefs  in  fignify  among  ? And,  in  that  cafe, 
the  difference  between  quidem  and  qjuidam  vanifhes;  for  the  claufe 
may  dill  import,  that  “ among  the  preceding  contracts  (that  is,  in 
**  some  of  them),  more  than  ufual  diligence  is  exacted:”  in  this  fenfe 
the  Greek  prepofition  feems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  fcholiad  on 
Harme  nopul  us ; and  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  diligentia , in  the 
nominative,  appears  in  fome  old  copies,  as  the  Greeks  have  rendered  it; 
but  Accursius,  Del  Rio,  and  a few  others,  confider  the  word  as 
implying  no  more  than  diligence  in  general,  and  didinguifh  it  into  vari- 
ous degrees  applicable  to  the  feveral  contrails,  which  Ulpian  enume- 
rates. We  may  add,  that  one  or  two  interpreters  thus  explain  the 
whole  fentence,  “ in  his  contraclibus  quidam  jurifconfulti  et  diligen- 
“ tiam  requirunt,”  but  this  interpretation,  if  it  could  be  admitted,  would 
entirely  deflroy  the  authority  of  the  claufe,  and  imply,  that  Ulpian  was 
of  a different  opinion.  As  to  the  laft  conjecture,  that  only  certain  cafes 
and  circumfances  are  meaned  by  the  word  quidam,  it  fcarce  defervefc 
to  be  repeated.  On  the  whole,  I flrongly  incline  to  prefer  the  vulgate 
reading,  efpecially  as  it  is  not  conjectural,  but  has  the  authority  of 
manufcripts  to  fupport  it;  and  the  miflake  of  a letter  might  eafily  have 
been  made  by  a tranfcriber,  whom  the  prefaces,  the  epigram  prefixed, 
and  other  circumflances,  prove  to  have  been,  as  Taurelli  himfelf  admits, 
a Greek.  Whatever,  in  fhort,  be  the  genuine  words  of  this  much-con- 
troverted claufe,  I am  perfuaded,  that  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
drained  into  an  inconfiflency  with  the  fecond  law;  and  this  has  been 
the  opinion  of  mofi  foreign  jurifls  from  Azo  and  Alciat  down  to 
Heineccius  and  Huber;  who,  let  their  diffenfion  be,  on  other  points, 
ever  fo  great,  think  alike  in  diftinguifhing  three  degrees  of  negleCt,  which 
we  may  term  grofs,  ordinary , and  fight , and  in  demanding  refponfibility 
for  thofe  degrees  according  to  the  rule  before  expounded. 

•1  i The 
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The  law  then  on  this  head,  which  prevailed  in  the  ancient  Roman 
empire,  and  hill  prevails  in  Germany , Spain , France , Italy , Holland , 
conftituting,  as  it  were,  a part  of  the  law  of  nations,  is  in  fubftance  what 
follows. 

Grofs  negledt,  lata  culpa , or,  as  the  Roman  lawyers  moft  accurately 
call  it,  dolo  proxima,  is  in  practice  confidered  as  equivalent  to  dolus, 
or  fraud,  itfelf;  and  confihs,  according  to  the  belt  interpreters,  in  the 
omijjion  of  that  care,  which  even  inattentive  and  thoughtlefs  men  never  fail 
to  take  of  their  own  property:  this  fault  they  juftly  hold  a violation  of 
good  faith. 

Ordinary  negledt,  levis  culpa,  is  the  want  of  that  diligence,  which  the 
generality  of  mankind  ufe  in  their  own  concerns ; that  is,  of  ordinary  care. 

Slight  negledt,  levijfi?na  culpa , is  the  omifjion  of  that  care,  which  very 
attentive  and  vigilant  perfons  take  of  their  own  goods,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  very  exalt  diligence. 

Now,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  negleft,  for  which  a man, 
who  has  in  his  pofledion  the  goods  of  another,  is  made  refponlible  by 
his  contract,  either  exprefs  or  implied,  civilians  eftablilh  three  principles, 
which  they  deduce  from  the  law  of  Ulpian  on  the  Edidt  j and  here  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  they  frequently  diftinguilh  this  law  by  the  name 
of  Si  ut  certo , and  the  other  by  that  of  Contr alius  * -,  as  many  poems 
and  hiftories  in  ancient  languages  are  denominated  from  their  initial 
words. 

* Or  1.  5.  § 2.  ff.  Commod.  and  1.  23.  ff.  de  reg.  jur,  Inftead  of  jf,  which  is  a barbarous  cor- 
ruption of  the  initial  letter  of  many  write  D,  for  Digejl , with  more  clearnefs  and  pro- 
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Firft:  In  contracts,  which  are  beneficial  folely  to  the  owner  of  the 
property  holden  by  another,  no  more  is  demanded  of  the  holder  than 
good  faith , and  he  is  confequently  refponfible  for  nothing  lefs  than  grofs 
negleCt:  this,  therefore,  is  the  general  rule  in  deposits;  but,  in  re- 
gard to  commissions,  or,  as  foreigners  call  them,  mandates,  and  the 
implied  contract  negotiorum  geforum , a certain  care  is  requifite  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing ; and,  as  good  faith  itfelf  demands,  that  fuch  care  be 
proportioned  to  the  exigence  of  each  particular  cafe,  the  law  prefumes , 
that  the  mandatary  or  commiflioner,  and,  by  parity  of  reafon,  the  nego- 
tiorum gefor , engaged  at  the  time  of  contracting  to  ufe  a degree  of 
diligence  adequate  to  the  performance  of  the  work  undertaken* . 

Secondly:  In  contracts  reciprocally  beneficial  to  both  parties,  as  in 
thofe  of  sale,  hiring,  pledging,  partnership,  and  the  contraCt 
implied  in  joint-property,  fuch  care  is  exacted,  as  every  prudent  man 
commonly  takes  of  his  own  goods ; and,  by  confequence,  the  vendor , the 
hirer,  the  taker  in  pledge , the  partner , and  the  co-proprietor , are  anfwer- 
able  for  ordinary  negleCt. 

Thirdly:  In  contracts,  from  which  a benefit  accrues  only  to  him,  who 
has  the  goods  in  his  cuftody,  as  in  that  of  lending  for  use,  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  care  is  demanded;  and  the  borrower  is,  therefore, 
refponfible  for  fight  negligence. 

This  had  been  the  learning  generally,  and  almofi:  unanimoufly,  re- 
ceived and  taught  by  the  doCtors  of  Roman  law;  and  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  even  Antoine  Favre,  or  Faber , who  was  famed  for  inno- 
vation and  paradox,  who  publifiied  two  ample  volumes  De  Erroribus 
Interpretum , and  whom  Gravina  juftly  calls  the  boldef  of  expofitors  and 


* Spondet  diligentiam,  fay  the  Roman  lawyers,  gtnndo  negotio  parent. 
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the  keeneji  adverfary  of  the  praSlifers  *,  difcovered  no  error  in  the 
common  interpretation  of  two  celebrated  laws,  which  have  fo  diredt 
and  fo  powerful  an  influence  over  focial  life,  and  which  he  muft  re- 
peatedly have  confidered : but  the  younger  Godefroi  of  Geneva,  a 
lawyer  confefledly  of  eminent  learning,  who  died  about  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century,  left  behind  him  a regular  commentary  on  the  law  Con - 
tradlus,  in  which  he  boldly  combats  the  fentiments  of  all  his  prede- 
ceflors,  and  even  of  the  ancient  Romans , and  endeavours  to  fupport  a 
new  fyftem  of  his  own. 

He  adopts,  in  the  firfl;  place,  the  Florentine  reading,  of  which  the 
ffcudent,  I hope,  has  formed  by  this  time  a decided  opinion  from  a pre- 
ceding page  of  this  eflay. 

He  cenfures  the  rule  comprifed  in  the  law  Si  ut  certo  as  weak  and 
fallacious,  yet  admits,  that  the  rule,  which  He  condemns,  had  the  ap- 
probation and  fupport  of  Modestinus,  of  Paulus,  of  Africanus,  of 
Gaius,  and  of  the  great  Papin  i an  himfelf;  nor  does  he  fatisfadtorily 
prove  the  fallacioufnefs,  to  which  he  objedts,  unlefs  every  rule  be  falla- 
cious, to  which  there  are  fome  exceptions.  He  underflands  by  dili- 
genti  a that  care,  which  a very  attentive  and  vigilant  man  takes  of  his 
own  property;  and  he  demands  this  care  in  all  the  eight  contradts, 
which  immediately  precede  the  difputed  claufe : in  the  two , which  fol- 
low it,  he  requires  no  more  than  ordinary  diligence.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, the  three  degrees  of  negledt  above  ftated,  and  ufes  the  common 
epithets  levis  and  levijfima ; but,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  fyftem  with 
many  laws,  which  evidently  oppofe  it,  he  afcribes  to  the  old  lawyers 
the  wildefl:  mutability  of  opinion,  and  is  even  forced  to  contend,  that 
Ulpian  himfelf  muft  have  changed  his  mind. 

* Orig.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  i.  § 183. 
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Since  his  work  was  not  publifhed,  I believe,  in  his  life-time,  there 
may  be  reafon  to  fufpedl,  that  he  had  not  completely  fettled  his  own 
mind;  and  he  concludes,  indeed,  with  referring  the  decifion  of  every 
cafe  on  this  head  to  that  mofl  dangerous  and  mofl  tremendous  power, 
the  difcretion  of  the  judge*. 

The  triple  divifion  of  neglects  had  alfo  been  highly  cenfured  by  fbme 
lawyers  of  reputation.  Zasius  had  very  juflly  remarked,  that  negledts 
differed  in  degree , but  not  i nfpecies-,  adding,  “ that  he  had  no  objection 
“ to  the  ufe  of  the  words  levis  and  levi£imay  merely  as  terms  of  practice 
“ adopted  in  courts,  for  the  more  eafy  diflindlion  between  the  different 
“ degrees  of  care  exadled  in  the  performance  of  different  contradls  •f-:” 
but  Donellus,  in  oppofition  to  his  mafler  Duaren,  infilled  that  levis 
and  levijfima  differed  in  found  only,  not  in  fenfe ; and  attempted  to 
prove  his  aflertion  triumphantly  by  a regular  fyllogifmj;  the  minor 
proportion  of  which  is  raifed  on  the  figurative  and  inaccurate  manner, 
in  which  pofitives  are  often  ufed  for  fuperlatives,  and  converfely,  even 
by  the  befl  of  the  old  Roman  lawyers.  True  it  is,  that,  in  the  law 
Contrattus , the  divifion  appears  to  be  two-fold  only,  dolus  and  culpa; 
which  differ  in  fpecies , when  the  firfl  means  aftual fraud  and  malice , but 
in  degree  merely,  when  it  denotes  no  more  than  grofs  negle6ly  and,  in 
either  cafe,  the  fecond  branch,  being  capable  of  more  and  lefsy  may 
be  fubdivided  into  ordinary  and  fight ; a fubdivifion,  which  the  law 
Si  ut  certo  obvioufly  requires:  and  thus  are  both  laws  perfedlly  re- 
conciled. 

• “ Ego  certe  hac  in  re  cenfentibus  accedo,  vix  quidquam  generalius  definiri  poffe;  remque  hanc 
“ ad  arbitrium  judicis,  prout  res  eft,  referendam.”  p.  141. 

Zas.  Singul.  Refp.  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

J “ Quorum  definitiones  eaedem  funt,  ea  inter  fe  funt  eadem  ; le-vis  autem  culpae  et  !cv:]Ji>n<e  una 
“ ct  eadem  definitio  eft:  utraque  igitur  culpa  eadem.”  Comm.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  7. 
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We  may  apply  the  fame  reafoning,  changing  what  fhould  be  chang- 
ed, to  the  triple  divifion  of  diligence ; for,  when  good  faith  is  confidered 
as  implying  at  lead;  the  exertion  of  fight  attention,  the  other  branch. 
Care,  is  fubdivifible  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary. ; which  brings  us 
back  to  the  number  of  degrees  already  eftablifhed  both  by  the  analyfis 
and  by  authority. 

i 

Neverthelefs,  a fyftem,  in  one  part  entirely  new,  was  broached  in  the 
prefent  century  by  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  may, 
probably,  be  now  living,  and,  pofiibly,  in  that  profeflional  Ration,  to 
which  his  learning  and  acutenefs  juflly  entitle  him.  I fpeak  of  M. 
Le  Brun,  who  publilhed,  not  many  years  ago,  an  EJfay  on  Refponfbility 
for  NegleEt  *,  which  he  had  nearly  finifhed,  before  he  had  feen  the 
commentary  of  Godefroi , and,  in  all  probability,  without  ever  being 
acquainted  with  the  opinion  of  Donellus. 

This  author  fharply  reproves  the  triple  divifion  of  negleCts,  and  feems 
to  difregard  the  rule  concerning  a benefit  arifing  to  both , or  to  one , of 
the  contracting  parties;  yet  he  charges  Godefroi  with  a want  of  due 
clearnefs  in  his  ideas,  and  with  a palpable  mifinterpretation  of  feveral 
laws.  He  reads  in  his  quidvm  et  diligentiam ; and  that  with  an  air  of 
triumph ; infinuating,  that  quid  Am  was  only  an  artful  conjecture  of 
Cujas  and  Le  Conte,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablifliing  their  fyftem ; and  he 
fupports  his  own  reading  by  the  authority  of  the  Basilica  ; an  autho- 
rity, which,  on  another  occafion,  he  depreciates.  He  derides  the  abfur- 
dity  of  permitting  negligence  in  any  contract,  and  urges,  that  fuch  per- 
tnifion,  as  he  calls  it,  is  againft  exprefs  law  : “ now,  fays  he,  where  a 
“ contract  is  beneficial  to  both  parties,  the  doCtors  permit  fight  negli- 
“ gence,  which,  how  flight  foever,  is  ftill  negligence,  and  ought  always 
“ to  be  inhibited.”  He  warmly  contends,  that  the  Roman  laws, 

* EJfai  fur  la  Prejlation  dcs  Fautes,  a Paris,  chez  Saugrain,  1764. 
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properly  underflood,  admit  only  two  degrees  of  diligence;  one,  mea- 
fured  by  that,  which  a provident  and  attentive  father  of  a family  ufes  in 
his  own  concerns ; another,  by  that  care,  which  the  individual  party , of 
whom  it  is  required,  is  accufomed  to  take  of  his  own  poffeffions ; and  he, 
very  ingenioufly,  fubflitutes  a new  rule  in  the  place  of  that,  which  he 
rejedts;  namely,  that,  when  the  things  in  quejlion  are  the  sole  property 
of  the  perfon,  to  whom  they  mufi  be  refored,  the  holder  of  them  is  obliged 
to  keep  them  with  the  firfi  degree  of  diligence ; whence  he  decides, 
that  a borrower  and  a hirer  are  refponfible  for  precifely  the  fame  negledt; 
that  a vendor,  who  retains  for  a time  the  cuflody  of  the  goods  fold,  is 
under  the  fame  obligation,  in  refpedl  of  care,  with  a man,  who  under- 
takes to  manage  the  affairs  of  another,  either  without  his  requefl,  as  a 
negotiorum  geflory  or  with  it,  as  a mandatary : te  but,  fays  he,  when  the 
“ things  are  the  joint  property  of  the  parties  contracting , no  higher 
“ diligence  can  be  required  than  the  fecond  degree,  or-  that,  which  the 
“ atiing  party  commonly  ufes  in  his  own  affairs ; and  it  is  fufficient, 
“ if  he  keep  them,  as  he  keeps  his  own.”  This  he  conceives  to  be  the 
diflindtion  between  the  eight  contracts,  which  precede,  and  the  two, 
which  follow,  the  words  in  his  quidem  et  diligentiam. 

Throughout  his  work  he  difplays  no  fmall  fagacity  and  erudition, 
but  fpeaks  with  too  much  confidence  of  his  own  decifions,  and  with  too 
much  afperity  or  contempt  of  all  other  interpreters  from  Bartolus  to 
Vinnius. 

At  the  time  when  this  author  wrote,  the  learned  M.  Pothier  was 
compofing  fome  of  his  admirable  treatifes  on  all  the  different  fpecies  of 
exprefs,  or  implied,  contraCls ; and  here  I feize  with  pleafure  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recommending  thofe  treatifes  to  the  Englifh  lawyer,  exhorting 
him  to  read  them  again  and  again;  for,  if  his  great  mailer  Littleton 
has  given  him,  as  it  mull  be  prefumed,  a tafle  for  luminous  method, 
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appofite  examples,  and  a clear  manly  ftyle,  in  which  nothing  is  re- 
dundant, nothing  deficient,  he  will  furely  be  delighted  with  works,  in 
which  all  thofe  advantages  are  combined,  and  the  greateft  portion  of 
which  is  law  at  Wejiminjler  as  well  as  at  Orleans  * : for  my  own  part,  I 
am  fo  charmed  with  them,  that,  if  my  undiffembled  fondnefs  for  the 
ftudy  of  jurifprudence  were  never  to  produce  any  greater  benefit  to  the 
publick,  than  barely  the  introduction  of  Pothier  to  the  acquaintance 
of  my  countrymen,  I lhould  think  that  I had  in  fome  meafure  dis- 
charged the  debt,  which  every  man , according  to  lord  Coke,  owes  to  his 
profejjion. 


To  this  venerable  profefior  and  judge,  for  he  had  fuftained  both  cha- 
racters with  deferved  applaufe,  Le  Brun  fent  a copy  of  his  little  work; 
and  M.  Pothier  honoured  it  with  a fhort,  but  complete,  anfwer  in  the 
form  of  a General  Obfervation  on  his  cTreatifes  -j~  ; declaring,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  would  not  enter  into  a literary  contejly  and  apologizing  for 
his  fixed  adherence  to  the  ancient  fyftem,  which  he  politely  afcribes  to 
the  natural  bias  of  an  old  man  in  favour  of  opinions  formerly  imbibed.  This 
is  the  fubftance  of  his  anfwer : “ that  he  can  difcover  no  kind  of  abfur- 
“ dity  in  the  ufual  divifion  of  ncgledl  and  diligence , nor  in  the  ruley  by 
“ which  different  degrees  of  them  are  applied  to  different  contracts; 
“ that,  to  fpeak  with  ftriCt  propriety,  negligence  is  not  permitted  in  any 
“ contract,  but  a lefs  rigorous  confrudlion  prevails  in  fome  than  in  others ; 
“ that  a hirer y for  inftance,  is  not  confidered  as  negligent , when  he  takes 
“ the  fame  care  of  the  goods  hired,  which  the  generality  of  mankind 
“ take  of  their  own ; that  the  letter  to  hirey  who  has  his  reward,  muft 
“ be  prefumed  to  have  demanded  at  firfl  no  higher  degree  of  diligence, 

* Oeuvres  de  M.  Pothier , a Paris,  chez  Debure:  28  volumes  in  duodecimo , or  6 in  quarto.  The 
illuftrious  author  died  in  1772. 

“ and 


•J-  It  is  printed  apart,  in  fourteen  pages,  at  the  end  of  his  treatife  on  the  Marriage-contraSl . 
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“ and  cannot  juftly  complain  of  that  inattention , which  in  another  cafe 
**  might  have  been  culpable  ; for  a lender , who  has  no  reward,  may 
“ fairly  exail  from  the  borrower  that  extraordinary  degree  of  care, 
“ which  a very  attentive  perfon  of  his  age  and  quality  would  certainly 
**  have  taken;  that  the  diligence,  which  the  individual  party  com - 
“ monly  ufes  in  his  own  affairs , cannot  properly  be  the  objeit  cf  judicial 
“ inquiry;  for  every  truftee,  adminiftrator,  partner,  or  co-proprietor, 
**  muft  be  prefumed  by  the  court,  auditors,  or  commiftioners,  before 
“ whom  an  account  is  taken,  or  a diftribution  or  partition  made,  to  ufc 
“ in  their  own  concerns  fuch  diligence,  as  is  commonly  ufed  by  all  pru- 
“ dent  men ; that  it  is  a violation  of  good  faith  for  any  man  to  take  lefs 
**  care  of  another’s  property,  which  has  been  intruded  to  him,  than  of 
“ his  own ; that,  confequently,  the  author  of  the  new  fyftem  demands 
“ no  more  of  a partner  or  a joint-owner  than  of  a depofitaryy  who  is  bound 
<f  to  keep  the  goods  depofited  as  he  keeps  his  own ; which  is  direilly 
**  repugnant  to  the  indifputable  and  undifputed  fenfe  of  the  law  Con- 
“ tradlus 

I cannot  learn  whether  M.  Le  Brun  ever  publifhed  a reply,  but 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  fyftem  has  gained  very  little  ground  ill 
France , and  that  the  old  interpretation  continues  univerfally  admitted  on 
the  continent  both  by  theorifts  and  pradtifers. 

Nothing  material  can  be  added  to  Pothier’s  argument,  which,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  unanfwerable ; but  it  may  not  be  wholly  ufe- 
lefs  to  fet  down  a few  general  remarks  on  the  controverly:  particular 
obfervations  might  be  multiplied  without  end. 

The  only  effential  difference  between  the  fyftems  of  Godefroi  and 
Le  Brun  relates  to  the  two  contrails,  which  follow  the  much-difputed 
claufe;  for  the  Swifs  lawyer  makes  the  partner  and  co-proprietor  anfwer- 

vol.  hi.  4 k able 
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able  for  ordinary  negledt,  and  the  French  advocate  demands  no  more 
from  them  than  common  honejiy : now,  in  this  refpedt,  the  error  of  the 
fecond  fyftem  has  been  proved  to  demonstration ; and  the  author  of  it 
himfelf  confefles  ingenuoully,  that  the  other  part  of  it  fails  in  the  article 
of  Marriage-portions  *. 

In  regard  to  the  divilion  of  negledt  and  care  into  three  degrees  or  two, 
the  difpute  appears  to  be  merely  verbal;  yet,  even  on  this  head,  Le  Brun 
feems  to  be  felf-confuted : he  begins  with  engaging  to  prove  “ that 
only  two  degrees  of  fault  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  laws  of  Rome ” 
and  ends  with  drawing  a conclufion,  that  they  acknowledge  but  one 
degree  : now,  though  this  might  be  only  a flip,  yet  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  book  eftablifhes  two  modes  of  diligence , the  omijjions  of  which  are 
as  many  negledts ; exclusively  of  grofs  negledt,  which  he  likewife  admits, 
for  the  culpa  leviffima  only  is  that,  which  he  repudiates.  It  is  true,  that 
he  gives  no  epithet  or  name  to  the  omiflion  of  his  fecond  mode  of  care ; 
and,  had  he  fearched  for  an  epithet,  he  could  have  found  no  other 
than  grofs ; which  would  have  demonstrated  the  weaknefs  of  his  whole 
fyftem  -f*. 

The  difquifition  amounts,  in  fadt,  to  this:  from  the  barrennefs  or 
poverty y as  Lucretius  calls  it,  of  the  Latin  language,  the  Angle  word 
culpa  includes,  as  a generick  term,  various  degrees  or  Shades  of  fault , 
which  are  fometimes  diftinguifhed  by  epithets,  and  fometimes  left  with- 
out any  diftindtion ; but  the  Greek , which  is  rich  and  flexible,  has  a term 
expreffive  of  almoft  every  Shade,  and  the  tranflators  of  the  law  ContraBu 
actually  ufe  the  words  ifvfu  and  oifthziu,  which  are  by  no  means  fyno- 
nymous,  the  former  implying  a certain  eafnefs  of  mind  or  remiffnefs  of 
attention,  while  the  fecond  imports  a higher  and  more  culpable  degree 

* Seep.  71  .note-,  and  p.  126.  -[•  See  pages  32.  73.  74.  149.' 
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of  negligence  *.  This  observation,  indeed,  feems  to  favour  the  fyflem 
of  Godefroi  ; but  I lay  no  great  ftrefs  on  the  mere  words  of  the  tranfla- 
tion,  as  I cannot  perfuade  myfelf,  that  the  Greek  jurifts  under  Basi- 
lius  and  Leo  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  niceties  and  genuine 
purity  of  their  language;  and  there  are  invincible  reafons,  as,  I hope,  it 
has  been  proved,  for  rejecting  all  fyftems  but  that,  which  Pothier  has 
recommended  and  illustrated. 

I come  now  to  the  laws  of  our  own  country,  in  which  the  fame 
diftindions  and  the  fame  rules,  notwithstanding  a few  clafhing  autho- 
rities, will  be  found  to  prevail;  and  here  I might  proceed  chronolo- 
gically from  the  oldeft  Tear -book  or  Treat  if e to  the  lateft  adjudged  Cafe ; 
but,  as  there  would  be  a moSt  unpleafing  drynefs  in  that  method,  I 
think  it  better  to  examine  feparately  every  diftind  fpecies  of  bailment, 
obferving  at  the  fame  time,  under  each  head,  a kind  of  historical  order. 
It  muft  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that  I might  eafily  have  taken  a 
wider  field,  and  have  extended  my  inquiry  to  every  poffible  cafe,  in 
which  a man  pojfefes  for  a time  the  goods  of  another ; but  I chofe  to  con- 
fine myfelf  within  certain  limits,  left,  by  grafping  at  too  vaft  a fubjed, 
I Should  at  laft  be  compelled,  as  it  frequently  happens,  by  accident 
or  want  of  leifure,  to  leave  the  whole  work  unfinished : it  will  be  Suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that  the  rules  ,are  in  general  the  fame,  by  whatever 
means  the  goods  are  legally  in  the  hands  of  the  poffieffor,  whether  by 
delivery  from  the  owner,  which  is  a proper  bailment,  or  from  any  other 
perfon,  by  finding  -f-,  or  in  confequence  of  fome  diftind  contrad. 

* Bafelica , 2,  3.  23.  See  Domojlb.  3 Phil.  Reijke's  edit.  I.  112.  3.  For  lewjjitna  culpa,  which 
occurs  hut  once  in  the  whole  body  of  Roman  law,  feems  the  proper  word  in  Greek ; and  it  is 

actually  fo  ufed  in  the  Bajilica,  60.  3.  5.  where  tnention  is  made  of  the  Aquilian  law,  in  qua,  fays 
Ul  p I an,  et  leviglma  culpa  asenit.  D.  9.  2.  44. 

f Doft.  and  Stud.  dial.  2.  ch.  38.  Lord  Raym.  909.  917.  See  Ow.  141.  1 Leon.  224. 
1 Cro.  219-  Mulgrave  and  Ogden. 
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Sir  John  Holt,  whom  every  Engltjlman  ffiould  mention  with  re- 
fpedt,  and  from  whom  no  Englijh  lawyer  ffiould  venture  to  dilfent  with- 
out extreme  diffidence,  has  taken  a comprehenfive  view  of  this  whole 
fubjedt  in  his  judgment  on  a celebrated  cafe,  which  ffiall  foon  be  cited 
at  length  j but,  highly  as  I venerate  his  deep  learning  and  fingular  fa- 
gacity,  I ffiall  find  myfelf  conftrained,  in  fome  few  inftances,  to  differ 
from  him,  and  ffiall  be  prefumptious  enough  to  offer  a correction  or 
two  in  part  of  the  dodtrine,  which  he  propounds  in  the  courfe  of  his 
argument  *. 

His  divifion  of  bailments  into  fix  forts  appears,  in  the  firft  place,  a 
little  inaccurate ; for,  in  truth,  his  fifth  fort  is  no  more  than  a branch 
of  his  third,  and  he  might,  with  equal  reafon,  have  added  a feventh,  fince 
the  fifth  is  capable  of  another  fubdivifion.  I acknowledge,  therefore, 
but  five  fpecies  of  bailment ; which  I ffiall  now  enumerate  and  define, 
with  all  the  Latin  names,  one  or  two  of  which  lord  Holt  has  omitted. 
lr  Depositum,  which  is  a naked  bailment,  without  reward,  of  goods 
to  be  kept  for  the  bailor.  2.  Mandatum,  or  commijjion ; when  the 
mandatary  undertakes,  without  recompence,  to  do  fome  att  about  the 
things  bailed,  or  fimply  to  carry  them  ; and  hence  Sir  Henry  Finch 
divides  bailment  into  two  forts,  to  keep , and  to  employ  3.  Commo- 
datum,  or  loan  for  ufie\  when  goods  are  bailed,  without  pay,  to  be 
ufed  for  a certain  time  by  the  bailee.  4.  Pignori  acceptum;  when 
a thing  is  bailed  by  a debtor  to  his  creditor  in  pledge , or  as  a fecurity 
for  the  debt.  5.  Locatum,  or  hiring , which  is  always  for  a reward ; 
and  this  bailment  is  either,  1 . Iocatio  rei,  by  which  the  hirer  gains  the 
temporary  ufe  of  the  thing ; or,  2.  Iocatio  operis  faciendi,  when  work  and 
labour , or  care  and  pains,  are  to  be  performed  or  bellowed  on  the  thing 
delivered;  or,  3.  Iocatio  operis  mercium  vehendarum , when  goods  are 

* Lord  Raym.  912.  | Law,  b.  2.  ch.  18. 
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bailed  for  the  purpofe  of  being  carried  from  place  to  place,  either  to  a 
publick  carrier,  or  to  a private  perfon. 

I.  The  moll  ancient  cafe,  that  I can  find  in  our  books,  on  the  doitrine 
of  Deposits  (there  were  others,  indeed,  a few  years  earlier,  which 
turned  on  points  of  pleading),  was  adjudged  in  the  eighth  of  Edward  II. 
and  is  abridged  by  Fitzherbert  *.  It  may  be  called  Bonion’s  cafe, 
from  the  name  of  the  plaintiff,  and  was,  in  fubflance,  this : An  ailion 
of  detinue  was  brought  for  fealsy  platey  and  jewelsy  and  the  defendant 
pleaded,  “ that  the  plaintiff  had  bailed  to  him  a chefl  to  be  kepty  which 
“ chefl  was  locked ; that  the  bailor  himfelf  took  away  the  key,  without 
“ informing  the  bailee  of  the  contents  j that  robbers  came  in  the  night, 
“ broke  open  the  defendant's  cha?nbery  and  carried  off  the  chefl  into  the 
“ fields,  where  they  forced  the  lock,  and  took  out  the  contents ; that 
“ the  defendant  was  robbed  at  the  fame  time  of  his  own  goods.”  The 
plaintiff  replied,  “ that  the  jewels  were  delivered,  in  a chefl  not  lockedy 
“ to  be  reflored  at  the  pleafure  of  the  bailor,”  and  on  this , it  is  faid, 
ifjue  was  joined. 

Upon  this  cafe  lord  Holt  obferves,  “ that  he  cannot  fee,  why  the 
“ bailee  fhould  not  be  charged  with  goods  in  a chefl  as  well  as  with 
“ goods  out  of  a chefl ; for,”  fays  he,  “ the  bailee  has  as  little  power 
“ over  them,  as  to  any  benefit  that  he  might  have  from  them,  and  as 
“ great  power  to  defend  them  in  one  cafe  as  in  the  other')'.”  The 
very  learned  judge  was  diffatisfied,  we  fee,  with  Sir  Edward  Coke’s 
reafon,  “ that,  when  the  jewels  were  locked  up  in  a chefl,  the  bailee 
“ was  not,  in  fail,  trufled  with  them;);.”  Now  there  was  a diverfity 
of  opinion,  upon  this  very  point,  among  the  greatefl  lawyers  of  Rome } 
for  “ it  was  a queflion,  whether,  if  a box  fealed  up  had  been  depofited, 

* Mayn.  Edw.  II.  275.  Fitz.  Abr.  tit.  Detinue,  59.  t Lord  Raym.914.  % 4 Rep.  84. 
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“ the  box  only  Ihould  be  demanded  in  the  aflion,  or  the  clothes,  which 
<e  it  contained,  Ihould  alfo  be  fpecified  and  Trebatius  infills,  that 
the  box  only,  not  the  particular  contents  of  it,  mull  be  fued  for ; un- 
“ lefs  the  things  were  previoufiy  Ihewn,  and  then  depofited  : but  Labeo 
“ aflerts,  that  he,  who  depofits  the  box,  depofits  the  contents  of  it ; 
“ and  ought,  therefore,  to  demand  the  clothes  themfelves.  What  then, 
“ if  the  depofitary  was  ignorant  of  the  contents  ? It  feems  to  make  no 
<e  great  difference,  fince  he  took  the  charge  upon  himfelf  and  I am  of 
“ opinion,  fays  Ulpian,  that,  although  the  box  was  fealed  up,  yet  an 
“ action  may  be  brought  for  what  it  contained*.”  This  relates  chiefly 
to  the  form  of  the  libel ; but,  furely,  cafes  may  be  put,  in  which  the 
difference  may  be  very  material  as  to  the  defence.  Diamonds,  gold,  and 
precious  trinkets,  ought,  from  their  nature , to  be  kept  with  peculiar  care 
under  lock  and  key  : it  would,  therefore,  be  grofs  negligence  in  a de- 
pofitary to  leave  fuch  a depofit  in  an  open  antichamber,  and  ordinary 
negleil,  at  leall,  to  let  them  remain  on  his  table,  where  they  might 
poflibly  tempt  his  fervants ; but  no  man  can  proportion  his  care  to  the 
nature  of  things,  without  knowing  them : perhaps,  therefore,  it  would 
be  no  more  than  fight  negledl,  to  leave  out  of  a drawer  a box  or  cafket» 
which  was  neither  known,  nor  could  juftly  be  fufpedled,  to  contain 
diamonds  j and  Domat,  who  prefers  the  opinion  of  Trebatius,  de- 
cides, “ that,  in  fuch  a cafe,  the  depofitary  would  only  be  obliged  to 
“ reftore  the  cafket,  as  it  was  delivered,  without  being  refponfible  for 
“ the  contents  of  it.”  I confefs,  however,  that,  anxioufly  as  I wilh  on 
all  occafions  to  fee  authorities  refpedted,  and  judgment  holden  facred> 
Bonion’s  cafe  appears  to  me  wholly  incomprehenfible  3 for  the  de- 
fendant, inflead  of  having  been  grofsly  negligent  (which  alone  could 
have  expofed  him  to  an  action),  feems  to  have  ufed  at  leall  ordinary 
diligence ; and,  after  all,  the  lofs  was  occafioned  by  a burglary , for 


* D.  x 6.  3.  r.  41. 
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which  no  bailee  can  be  refponfible  without  a very  fpecial  undertaking. 
The  plea,  therefore,  in  this  cafe  was  good,  and  the  replication,  idle  ; 
nor  could  I ever  help  fufpedting  a miftake  in  the  laft  words  alii  quod  non ; 
although  Richard  de  Winchedon,  or  whoever  was  the  compiler  of 
the  table  to  this  Year-book,  makes  a dittindtion,  that,  “if  jewels  be 
“ bailed  to  me,  and  I pat  them  into  a cafket,  and  thieves  rob  me  of  them 
“ in  the  night-time,  I am  anl'werable  ; not,  if  they  be  delivered  to  me  in 
“ a cheft  Jealed  up  f which  could  never  have  been  law;  for  the  next 
oldeft  cafe,  in  the  book  of  AJJife , contains  the  opinion  of  chief  juftice 
Thorpe,  that  “ a general  bailee  to  keep  is  not  refponfible,  if  the 
“ goods  be  ftolen , without  his  grofs  negledfjf*5;”  and  it  appears,  indeed, 
from  Fitzherbert,  that  the  party  was  driven  to  this  ittue,  “ whether 
“ the  goods  were  taken  away  by  robbers  A 

By  the  Mofaick  inftitutions,  “ if  a man  delivered  to  his  neighbour 
“ money  or  stuff  to  keep , and  it  was  fiolen  out  of  his  houfe,  and  the 
“ thief  could  not  be  found,  the  matter  of  the  houfe  was  to  be  brought 
“ before  the  judge,  and  to  be  dilcharged,  if  he  could  fwear,  that  he  had 
“ not  put  his  hand  unto  his  neighbour’s  goods-']-',”  or,  as  the  Roman 
author  of  the  Lex  Dei  tranttates  it.  Nihil  fe  nequiter  gefife\  ; but  a 
dittindtion  feems  to  have  been  made  between  a ftealing  by  day  and  a 
ttealing  by  night and  “ if  cattle  were  bailed  and  ttolen  (by  day , 
“ I prefume),  the  perfon,  who  had  the  care  of  them,  was  bound  to 
“ make  reftitution  to  the  owner  ||  for  which  the  reafon  feems  to  be, 
that,  when  cattle  are  delivered  to  be  kept , the  bailee  is  rather  a manda- 
tary than  a depofitary,  and  is,  confequently,  obliged  to  ufe  a degree  of 
diligence  adequate  to  the  charge:  now  fheep  can  hardly  be  ttolen  in  the 
day-time  without  fome  negledt  of  the  fhepherd;  and  we  find  that,  when 

* 29  A(T.  28.  Bro.  Abr.  tit.  Bailment,  pi.  7.  f Exod,  xxii.  7,  8. 

+ Lib.  10.  De  Depofito.  This  book  is  printed  in  the  fame  volume  with  the  Tbeodojian  Code,  Paris,  15S6  . 
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Jacob,  who  was,  for  a long  time  at  leaft,  a bailee  of  a different  fort, 
as  he  had  a reward , loft  any  of  the  beads  intruded  to  his  care,  La- 
ban made  him  anfwer  for  them  “ whether  dolen  by  day  or  dolen  by 
“ night*." 

Notwithdanding  the  high  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  manifed  good  fenfe, 
of  the  rule,  a contrary  dodtrine  was  advanced  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
in  his  Reports,  and  afterwards  deliberately  inferted  in  his  Commentary 
on  Littleton,  the  great  refult  of  all  his  experience  and  learning; 
namely,  “ that  a depositary  is  refpondble,  if  the  goods  be  dolen  from 
“ him,  unlefs  he  accept  th^m  Specially  to  keep  as  his  own,"  whence  he 
advifes  all  depodtaries  to  make  Such  a Special  acceptance^''.  This  opinion, 
fo  repugnant  to  natural  reafon  and  the  laws  of  all  other  nations,  he 
grounded  partly  on  Some  broken  cafes  in  the  Year-books,  mere  conver- 
sations on  the  bench,  or  loofe  arguments  at  the  bar ; and  partly  on 
Southcote’s  cafe,  which  he  has  reported,  and  which  by  no  means 
warrants  his  deduction  from  it.  As  I humbly  conceive  that  cafe  to  be 
law,  though  the  dodtrine  of  the  learned  reporter  cannot  in  all  points  be 
maintained,  I Shall  offer  a few  remarks  on  the  pleadings  in  the  caufe, 
and  the  judgement  given  on  them. 

Southcote  declared  in  detinue,  that  he  had  delivered  goods  to 
Bennet,  to  be  by  him  safely  kept:  the  defendant  confeffed  such  deli- 
very, but  pleaded  in  bar,  that  a certain  perfon  stole  them  out  of  his 
poffeffon;  the  plaintiff  replied,  protefling  that  he  had  not  been  robbed, 
that  the  perfon  named  in  the  plea  was  a servant  of  the  defendant, 
and  demanded  judgement;  which,  on  a general  demurrer  to  the  replica- 
tion, he  obtained.  “ The  reafon  of  the  judgement,  fays  lord  Coke, 
“ was,  becaufe  the  plaintiff  had  delivered  the  goods  to  be  safely 
“ kept,  and  the  defendant  had  taken  the  charge  of  them  upon  himfelf, 

* Gen.  xxxi.  39.  f 4 Rep.  83.  b.  1 Inft.  89.  a.  b. 
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“ by  accepting  them  on  such  a delivery.”  Had  the  reporter  flopped 
here,  I do  not  fee  what  poflible  objection  could  have  been  made;  but 
his  exuberant  erudition  boiled  over,  and  produced  the  frothy  conceit, 
which  has  occalioned  fo  many  reflections  on  the  cafe  itfelf;  namely, 
“ that  to  keep  and  to  keep  safely  are  one  and  the  fame  thing;”  a 
notion,  which  was  denied  to  be  law  by  the  whole  court  in  the  time  of 
chief  juflice  Holt*. 

It  is  far  from  my  intent  to  fpeak  in  derogation  of  the  great  commen- 
tator on  Littleton;  fince  it  may  truly  be  aflerted  of  him,  as  Quin- 
tilian faid  of  Cicero,  that  an  admiration  of  his  works  is  a Jure  mark  of 
fomeprofciency  in  the  fludy  of  the  law,  but  it  mufl  be  allowed,  that  his 
profufe  learning  often  ran  wild,  and  that  he  has  injured  many  a good 
cafe  by  the  vanity  of  thinking  to  improve  them. 

The  pleader,  who  drew  the  replication  in  Southcote’s  cafe,  mufl 
have  entertained  an  idea,  that  the  blame  was  greater , if  a fervant  of  the 
depofitary  flole  the  goods,  than  if  a mere  f ranger  had  purloined  them; 
fince  the  defendant  ought  to  have  been  more  on  his  guard  againft  a per- 
fon,  who  had  fo  many  opportunities  of  Healing;  and  it  was  his  own 
fault,  if  he  gave  thofe  opportunities  to  a man,  of  whofe  honefly  he  was 
not  morally  certain:  the  court,  we  find,  rejedled  this  diflinCtion,  and 
alfo  held  the  replication  informal,  but  agreed,  that  no  advantage  could 
be  taken  on  a general  demurrer  of  fuch  informality,  and  gave  judgement 
on  the  fubflantial  badnefs  of  the  plea'j'.  If  the  plaintiff,  inflead  of  re- 
plying, had  demurred  to  the  plea  in  bar,  he  might  have  infilled  in  argu- 
ment, with  reafon  and  law  on  his  fide,  “ that,  although  a general  bailee 
“ to  keep  be  refponflble  for  gross  negleCt  only,  yet  Bennet  had,  by  a 
“ fpecial  acceptance,  made  himfelf  anfwerable  for  ordinary  negledl  at 


* Ld.  Raym.  9x1.  margin. 
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“ leaf-,  that  it  was  ordinary  negledt,  to  let  the  goods  be  Jlolen  out  of  his 
“ pofteftion,  and  he  had  not  averred,  that  they  were  ftolen  'without  his 
“ default ; that  he  ought  to  have  put  them  into  a fafe  place,  according 
“ to  his  undertaking,  and  have  kept  the  key  of  it  hiinfelf;  that  the 
“ fpecial  bailee  was  reduced  to  the  clafs  of  a conductor  operist  or  a work- 
“ man  for  hire ; and  that  a tailor,  to  whom  his  employer  has  delivered 
“ lace  for  a fuit  of  clothes,  is  bound,  if  the  lace  be  foie ?n,  to  reftore  the 
“ value  of  it*.”  This  reafoning  would  not  have  been  juft,  if  the 
bailee  had  pleaded,  as  in  Bon  ion’s  cafe,  that  he  had  been  robbed  by  vio- 
lence, for  no  degree  of  care  can  in  general  prevent  an  open  robbery: 
impetus  prcedonum,  fays  Ulpian,  a nullo  prcefantur. 

Mr.  Juftice  Powell,  fpeaking  of  Southcote’s  cafe,  which  he  de- 
nies to  be  law,  admits,  that,  “ if  a man  does  undertake  fpecially  to  keep 
“goods  safely,  that  is  a warranty,  and  will  oblige  the  bailee  to 
<c  keep  them  fafely  againft  perils,  where  he  has  a remedy  over , but  not 
“ againft  thofe  where  he  has  no  remedy  over-}-.”  One  is  unwilling  to 
fuppofe,  that  this  learned  judge  had  not  read  lord  Coke’s  report  with 
attention;  yet  the  cafe,  which  he  puts,  is  precifely  that  which  he 
oppofes,  for  Bennet  did  undertake  “ to  keep  the  goods  safely;”  and, 
with  fubmiffion,  the  degree  of  care  demanded,  not  the  remedy  over,  is  the 
true  meafure  of  the  obligation;  for  the  bailee  might  have  his  appeal  of 
robbery,  yet  he  is  not  bound  to  keep  the  goods  againft  robbers  without  a 
moft  exprefs  agreement;};.  This,  I apprehend,  is  all  that  was  meaned 
by  St.  German,  when  he  fays,  “ that,  if  a man  have  nothing  for  keep- 


* “ Alia  eft  furti  ratio  ; id  enim  non  cafui , fed  tevi  culpee,  ferme  afcribitur.”  Gothofr.  Comm,  in  L. 
Contr alius,  p.  145.  See  D.  17.  2.  52.  3.  where  fays  the  annotator,  " Adverfus  lat rones  parum  prodeft 
“ cuftodia ; adverfus  fure?n  prodefie  poteft,  ft  quis  advigilet.”  See  alfo  Poth.  Contr  at  de  Louage,  n. 
429.  and  Contrat  de  Pret  a ufage,  n.  53.  So,  by  juftice  Cottef>r.o,  e,  “ Si  jeo  grante  byens  a un  home  a 
“ garder  a mon  oeps,  ft  les  byens  per  Jon  mef garde  font  e miles,  il  fera  charge  a moy  de  mefmes  les  byens, 
“ mez  s’il  foit  robbe  de  mefmes  les  byens,  il  eft  excufable  per  le  ley.”  10  Hen.  VI.  21. 

f Ld.  Raym.  912.  J a Sho.  pi.  166. 
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“ ing  the  goods  bailed,  and  promife,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery,  to  re- 
««  Bore  them  fafe  at  his  peril,  he  is  not  refponfible  for  mere  cafualties 
but  the  rule  extracted  from  this  paflage,  “ that  a fpecial  acceptance  to 
“ keep  safely  will  not  charge  the  bailee  againft  the  adts  of  wrong- 
“ doers -f,”  to  which  purport  Hobart  alfo  and  Croke  are  cited,  is  too 
general,  and  muB  be  confined  to  adts  of  violence. 

I cannot  leave  this  point,  without  remarking,  that  a tenant  at  will, 
whofe  intereB,  when  he  has  it  rentfree,  the  Romans  called  precarium. 
Bands  in  a fituation  exadtly  parallel  to  that  of  a depofitary ; for,  although 
the  contract  be  for  bis  benefit , and,  in  fome  inBances,  for  his  benefit  only , 
yet  he  has  an  interefi  in  the  land  till  the  will  is  determined,  “ and,  our 
“ law  adds,  it  is  the  folly  of  the  leflor,  if  he  do  not  reBrain  him  by  a 
“ fpecial  condition:”  thence  it  was  adjudged,  in  the  Countefs  of  Shrewfi- 
burys  cafe,  “ that  an  adtion  will  not  lie  againB  a tenant  at  will  generally , 
“ if  the  houfe  be  burned  through  his  negledt  J ” but,  fays  juBice 
Powell,  “ had  the  adtion  been  founded  on  a fpecial  undertaking,  as 
“ that,  in  confideration  that  the  leffor  would  let  him  live  in  the  houfe, 
“ he  would  deliver  it  up  in  as  good  repair  as  it  then  was  in , fuch  an 
**  adtion  would  have  been  maintainable  §.” 

It  being  then  eBabliBied,  that  a bailee  of -the  firfi  fort  is  anfwerable 
only  for  a fraud , or  for  grofs  negledt,  which  is  confidered  as  evidence  of 
it,  and  not  for  fuch  ordinary  inattentions  as  may  be  compatible  with  good 
faith , if  the  depofitary  be  himfelf  a carelefs  and  inattentive  man;  a 
queBion  may  arife,  whether,  if  proof  be  given,  that  he  is,  in  truth,  very 
thoughtful  and  vigilant  in  his  own  concerns , he  is  not  bound  to  reBitution, 
if  the  depofit  be  loB  through  his  negledt,  either  ordinary  or  fight ; and 
it  feems  eafy  to  fupport  the  affirmative ; fince  in  this  cafe  the  meafure  of 

* D06L  and  Stud.  dial.  2.  chap.  38*  f Com.  135.  Ld.  Piaym.  915. 
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diligence  is  that , which  the  bailee  ufes  in  his  own  affairs.  It  mu  ft  how- 
ever be  confefted,  that  the  character  of  the  individual  depofitary  can 
hardly  be  an  objedt  of  judicial  difcuflion  : if  he  be  /tight  ly  or  even  ordi- 
narily negligent  in  keeping  the  goods  depofited,  the  favourable  prefump- 
tion  is,  that  he  is  equally  negledfful  of  his  own  property;  but  this  pre- 
fumption,  like  all  others,  may  be  repelled ; and,  if  it  be  proved,  for 
inftance,  that,  his  houfe  being  on  fire,  he  faved  his  own  goods,  and, 
having  time  and  power  to  fave  alfo  thofe  depofited,  fuffered  them  to  be 
burned,  he  fhall  reftore  the  worth  of  them  to  the  owner*.  If,  indeed, 
he  have  time  to  fave  only  one  of  two  chefts,  and  one  be  a depofit,  the 
other  his  own  property,  he  may  juftly  prefer  his  own;  unlefs  that  con- 
tain things  of  fmall  comparative  value,  and  the  other  be  full  of  much 
more  precious  goods,  as  fine  linen  or  filks ; in  which  cafe  he  ought  to 
fave  the  more  valuable  cheft,  and  has  a right  to  claim  indemnification 
from  the  depofitor  for  the  lofs  of  his  own.  Still  farther ; if  he  commit 
even  a grofs  negledt  in  regard  to  his  own  goods  as  well  as  thofe  bailed, 
by  which  both  are  loft  or  damaged,  he  cannot  be  /aid  to  ha've  •violated  good 
faith , and  the  bailor  muft  impute  to  his  own  folly  the  confidence  which 
he  repofed  in  fo  improvident  and  thoughtlefs  a perfon-f-. 

To  this  principle,  that  a depofitary  is  anfwerable  only  for  grofs  neg- 
ligence, there  are  fome  exceptions. 

Firft,  as  in  South  cote’s  cafe,  where  the  bailee,  by  a fpecial  agree- 
ment, has  engaged  to  anfwer  for  lefs  : “ Si  quid  nominatim  convenit,” 
fays  the  Roman  lawyer,  “ vel  plus  vel  minus  in  fingulis  contradtibus,  hoc 
“ fervabitur  quod  initio  convenit ; legem  enim  contradtui  dedit^;”  but 

the  opinion  of  Celsus,  that  an  agreement  to  difpenfe  with  deceit  is  void, 

\ 

* Poth.  Contrat  de  Depot,  n.  29.  Stiernh.  de  Jure  Suton.  1.  2.  c.  5. 

f Brafh  99.  b.  Juftin.  Inft.  1.  3.  tit.  1.5. 

t L.  ConlraClus , 23.  D.  de  reg.jur. 
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as  being  contrary  to  good  morals  and  decency,  has  the  aflent  both  of 
Ulpian  and  our  Englifh  courts*. 

Secondly ; when  a man  fpontaneoufly  and  officioudy  propofes  to  keep 
the  goods  of  another,  he  may  prevent  the  owner  from  intruding  them  with 
a perfon  of  more  approved  vigilance  ; for  which  reafon  he  takes  upon  him - 
felfy  according  to  Julian,  the  rifk  of  the  depofit , and  becomes  refponfble 
at  leaf  for  ordinary  negledl , but  not  for  mere  cafualties-\ . 

Where  things  are  depofited  through  neceflity  on  any  fudden  emer- 
gence, as  a fire  or  a fhipwreck,  M.  Le  Brun  infills,  “ that  the  depo- 
“ fitary  muft  anfwer  for  lefs  than  grofs  negleft,  how  carelefs  foever  he 
**  may  be  in  his  own  affairs 3 fince  the  preceding  remark,  that  a man , 
“ who  repofes  confidence  in  an  improvident  perfon , mufi  impute  any  lofs  to 
« his  own  folly , is  inapplicable  to  a cafe,  where  the  depofit  was  not 
“ optional ; and  the  law  ceafes  with  the  reafon  of  it  but  that  is  not 
the  only  reafon ; and,  though  it  is  an  additional  misfortune,  for  a man 
in  extreme  hade  and  deep  diftrefs  to  light  upon  a ffupid  or  inatten- 
tive depofitary,  yet  I can  hardly  perfuade  myfelf,  that  more  than 
perfect  good  faith  is  demanded  in  this  cafe,  although  a violation  of  that 
faith  be  certainly  more  criminal  than  in  other  cafes,  and  was  there- 
fore pun  idled  at  Rome  by  a forfeiture  of  the  double  value  of  the  goods 
depofited. 

In  thefe  circumstances,  however,  a benevolent  offer  of  keeping  an- 
other’s property  for  a time  would  not,  1 think,  bring  the  cafe  within 
Julian’s  rule  before-mentioned,  fo  as  to  make  the  perfon  offering  an- 
l'werable  for  fiight , or  even  ordinary , negligence ; and  my  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Labeo,  who  requires  no  more  than  good 

* Do£t.  and  Stud.  dial.  2.  chap.  38.  f D.  16.  3.  1.  33. 

J De  la  P reflation  des  Fames,  p.  77. 
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faith  of  a negotiorum  gefior,  when  “ afte&ione  coaCtus,  ne  bona  mea  dii- 
“ trahantur,  negotiis  fe  meis  obtulerit.” 

Thirdly;  when  the  bailee,  improperly  called  a depofitary , either 
diredlly  demands  and  receives  a reward  for  his  care,  or  takes  the  charge 
of  goods  in  conjequence  of  fome  lucrative  contract,  he  becomes  anfwera- 
ble  for  ordinary  negleCt ; fince,  in  truth,  he  is  in  both  cafes  a conductor 
operis , and  lets  out  his  mental  labour  at  a juft  price  : thus,  when  clothes 
are  left  with  a man,  who  is  paid  for  the  ufe  of  his  bath,  or  a trunk  with 
an  innkeeper  or  his  fervants,  or  with  a ferryman,  the  bailees  are  as  much 
bound  to  indemnify  the  owners,  if  the  goods  be  loft  or  damaged  through 
their  want  of  ordinary  circumfpedtion,  as  if  they  were  to  receive  a fti- 
pulated  recompenfe  for  their  attention  and  pains ; but  of  this  more  fully, 
when  we  come  to  the  article  of  hiring . 

Fourthly ; when  the  bailee  alone  receives  advantage  from  the  depolit, 
as,  if  a thing  be  borrowed  on  a future  event,  and  depoftted  with  the  in- 
tended borrower,  until  the  event  happens,  becaufe  the  owner,  perhaps, 
is  likely  to  be  abfent  at  the  time,  fuch  a depofitary  muft  anfwer  even 
for  fight  negligence  ; and  this  bailment,  indeed,  is  rather  a loan  than  a 
depofit,  in  whatever  light  it  may  be  confidered  by  the  parties.  Suppofe, 
for  example,  that  Charles , intending  to  appear  at  a mafked  ball  ex- 
pected to  be  given  on  a future  night,  requefts  George  to  lend  him  a 
drefs  and  jewels  for  that  purpofe,  and  that  George , being  obliged  to 
go  immediately  into  the  country,  de fires  Charles  to  keep  the  drefs 
till  his  return,  and,  if  the  ball  be  given  in  the  mean  time,  to  wear  it ; 
this  feems  to  be  a regular  loan,  although  the  original  purpofe  of  bor- 
rowing be  future  and  contingent. 

Since,  therefore,  the  two  laft  cafes  are  not,  in  ftriCt  propriety,  depofit s, 
the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are  reduced  to  two  only ; and  the  fe- 
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cond  of  them,  I conceive,  will  not  be  rejected  by  the  EngliJJo  lawyer, 
although  I recollect  no  decifion  or  didum  exadly  conformable  to  the 
opinion  of  Julian. 

Clearly  as  the  obligation  to  rejlore  a depofit  flows  from  the  nature 
and  definition  of  this  contract,  yet,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
it  had  been  adjudged,  confiftently  with  common  fenfe  and  common 
honefty,  “ that  an  adion  on  the  cafe  lay  againfl:  a man,  who  had  not 
“ performed  his  promife  of  redelivering,  or  delivering  over,  things 
“ bailed  to  him,”  that  judgement  was  reverfed ; and,  in  the  fixth  year 
of  James,  judgement  for  the  plaintiff  was  arrefted  in  a cafe  exadly  fimi- 
lar  * : it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  profeflion  grumbled , as  lord  Holt  fays, 
at  fo  abfurb  a reverfal 3 which  was  itfelf  moll  juftly  reverfed  a few  years 
after,  and  the  fil'd  decifion  folemnly  eftablifhedj*. 

Among  the  curious  remains  of  Attick  law,  which  philologers  have 
colleded,  very  little  relates  to  the  contrads,  which  are  the  fubjed  of 
this  eflay;  but  I remember  to  have  read  of  Demosthenes,  that  he  was 
advocate  for  a perfon,  with  whom  three  men  had  depofited  fome  valu- 
able utenfil,  of  which  they  were  joint-owners  j and  the  depofitary  had 
delivered  it  to  one  of  them,  of  whofe  knavery  he  had  no  fufpicion;  upon 
which  the  other  two  brought  an  adion,  but  were  nonfuited  on  their 
own  evidence,  that  there  was  a third  bailor,  whom  they  had  not  joined 
in  the  fuit;  for,  the  truth  not  being  proved,  Demosthenes  infifted,  that 
his  client  could  not  legally  rejlore  the  depojit , unlefs  all  three  proprietors 
were  ready  to  receive  it ; and  this  dodrine  was  good  at  Rome  as  well  as 
at  Athens , when  the  thing  depofited  was  in  its  nature  incapable  of  par- 
tition  : it  is  alio  law,  I apprehend,  in  Weftminfter-hall  J. 

* Yelv.  4.  50.  128.  f 2 Cro.  667.  Wbeatly  and  Lo-jj. 

X D.  16.  3.  1.  36.  Bro.  Abr.  tit.  Bailment,  pi.  4. 
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The  obligation  to  return  a depofit  faithfully  was,  in  very  e^rly  times, 
holden  facred  by  the  Greeks , as  we  learn  from  the  ftory  of  Glaucus, 
who,  on  confulting  the  oracle,  received  this  anfwer,  “ that  it  was 
“ criminal  even  to  harbour  a thought  of  with-holding  depofited  goods 
“ from  the  owners,  who  claimed  them  * f and  a fine  application  of  this 
jtniverfal  law  is  made  by  an  Arabian  poet  contemporary  with  Justinian, 
who  remarks,  “ that  life  and  wealth  are  only  depojited  with  us  by  our 
“ creator,  and*  like  all  other  depofts,  muft  in  due  time  be  reflored.” 

II.  Employment  by  commission  was  alfo  known  to  our  ancient 
lawyers ; and  Bracton,  the  belt  writer  of  them  all,  expreffes  it  by  the 
Roman  word,  Mandatum  ; now,  as  the  very  effence  of  this  contradt  is 
the  gratuitous  performance  of  it  by  the  bailee,  and  as  the  term  commifion 
is  alfo  pretty  generally  applied  to  bailees,  who  receive  hire  or  compenfa - 
tion  for  their  attention  and  trouble,  I fhall  not  fcruple  to  adopt  the 
word  mandate  as  appropriated  in  a limited  fenfe  to  the  fpecies  of  bail- 
ment now  before  us ; nor  will  any  confufion  arife  from  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word  in  the  fenfe  of  a judicial  command  or  precept, 
which  is  in  truth  only  a fecondary  and  inaccurate  ufage  of  it.  The  great 
diftindtion  then  between  one  fort  of  mandate  and  a depoft  is,  that  the 
former  lies  in  fefance , and  the  latter,  limply  in  cufody:  whence,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  a difference  often  arifes  between  the  degrees  of 
care  demanded  in  the  one  contradl  and  in  the  other;  for,  the  mandatary 
being  confidered  as  having  engaged  himfelf,  to  ufe  a degree  of  diligence 
and  attention  adequate  to  the  performance  of  his  undertakingy  the  omiflion 
of  fuch  diligence  may  be,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bufmefs,  either 
ordinary , or  fight , negledt;  although  a bailee  of  this  fpecies  ought  regu- 
larly to  be  anfwerable  only  for  a violation  of  good  faith.  This  is  the 
common  dodtrine  taken  from  the  law  of  Ul  pi  an;  but  there  feems,  in 
reality,  to  be  no  exception  in  the  prefent  cafe  from  the  general  rule ; for. 


* Herod.  VI.  86.  Juv.  Sat.  XITI.  199. 
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lince  good  faith  itfelf  obliges  every  man  to  perform  his  affinal  engagements , 
it  of  courfe  obliges  the  mandatary  to  exert  himfelf  in  proportion  to  the 
exigence  of  the  affair  in  hand,  and  neither  to  do  any  thing,  how  minute 
foever,  by  which  his  employer  may  fuftain  damage,  nor  omit  any  thing, 
however  inconfiderable,  which  the  nature  of  the  acff  requires  * : nor 
will  a want  of  ability  to  perform  the  contract  be  any  defence  for  the 
contracting  party;  for,  though  the  law  exaffis  no  impoffible  things , yet  it 
may  juftly  require,  that  every  man  fhall  know  his  own  ftrength,  before 
he  undertakes  to  do  an  aft,  and  that,  if  he  delude  another  by  falfe  pre- 
tenfions  to  fkill,  he  fhall  be  refponfible  for  any  injury,  that  may  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  fuch  delufion.  If,  indeed,  an  unfkilful  man  yield  to  the 
prefling  inffances  of  his  friend,  who  could  not  otherwife  have  his  work 
performed,  and  engage  reluctantly  in  the  buflnefs,  no  higher  degree  of 
diligence  can  be  demanded  of  him  than  a fair  exertion  of  his  capacity. 

It  is  almoff  needlefs  to  add,  that  a mandatary,  as  well  as  a depolitary, 
may  bind  himfelf  by  a fpecial  agreement  to  be  anfwerable  even  for  cafual- 
ties;  but  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  exempt  himfelf  by  any 
ftipulation  from  refponfibility  for  fraud , or,  its  equivalent,  grofs  negleCt. 

A diftinCtion  feems  very  early  to  have  been  made  in  our  law  between 
the  nonM, ance,  and  the  misfeC ance,  of  a conduffior  operisy  and,  by  equal 
reafon,  of  a mandatary;  or,  in  other  words,  between  a total  failure  of 
performing  an  executory  undertaking  and  a culpable  negleCt  in  execut- 
ing it;  for,  when  an  aCtion  on  the  cafe  was  brought  againff  a carpenter, 
who,  having  undertaken  to  build  a new  houfe  for  the  plaintiff  within  a 
certain  time,  had  not  built  it , the  court  gave  judgment  of  nonfuit ; but 
agreed,  that,  if  the  defendant  had  built  the  houfe  negligently  and  fpoil- 
ed  the  timber,  an  aCtion  againff  him  would  have  been  maintainable  ff. 
However,  in  a fubfequent  reign,  when  sc  fimilar  aCtion  was  commenced 
* Lord  Raym.  910.  t "iearb.  1 1 Hen.  IV. 
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againft  one  Watkins  for  not  building  a mill  according  to  his  under- 
taking, there  was  a long  converfation  between  the  judges  and  the  bar, 
which  chief juftice  Babington  at  length  interrupted  by  ordering  the  de- 
fendant’s counfel  either  to  plead  or  to  demur  j but  ferjeant  Rolf  chofe  to 
plead  fpecially,  and  iftue  was  taken  on  a difcbarge  of  the  agreement  *. 
Juftice  Martin  objected  to  theatftion,  becaufe  no  tort  was  alledged;  and 
he  perftfted  warmly  in  his  opinion,  which  feems  not  wholly  irreconcila- 
ble to  that  of  his  two  brethren;  for  in  the  cafes,  which  they  put,  a 
fpecial  injury  was  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  non-performance  of 
the  contract. 

Authority  and  reafon  both  convince  me,  that  Martin,  into  whofe 
opinion  the  reporter  recommends  an  inquiry,  was  wrong  in  his  objec- 
tion, if  he  meaned,  as  juftice  Cokain  and  the  chief  juftice  feem  to  have 
underftood  him,  that  no  fuch  adtion  would  lie  for  nonfet, ance,  even 
though  fpecial  damage  had  been  fated.  His  argument  was,  that  the  adtion 
before  them  founded  in  covenant  merely,  and  required  a fpecialty  to  fup- 
port  it ; but  that,  if  the  covenant  had  been  changed  into  a tort , a good 
writ  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe  might  have  been  maintained : he  gave,  in- 
deed, an  example  of  mrfefance,  but  did  not  controvert  the  inftances, 
which  were  given  by  the  other  judges. 

It  was  not  alledged  in  either  of  the  cafes  juft  cited,  that  the  defendant 
was  to  receive  pay  for  the  fefance  of  his  work ; but,  fince  both  de- 
fendants were  defcribed  as  actually  in  trade , it  was  not  perhaps  intended, 
that  they  were  to  work  for  nothing : I cannot  however  perfuade  my- 
felf,  that  there  would  have  been  any  difference,  had  the  promifes  been 
purely  gratuitous , and  had  a fpecial  injury  been  caufed  by  the  breach  of 
them.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that  Robert's  corn-fields  are  furrounded 
by  a ditch  or  trench,  in  which  the  water  from  a certain  fpring  ufed 

* Yearb.  3 Hen.  VI.  36.  b.  37.  a.  Stath.  Abr.  tit.  Actions  fur  le  cas , pi.  20. 
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to  have  a free  courfe,  but  which  has  of  late  been  obftrudted  by  foil 
and  rubbifh ; and  that,  Robert  informing  his  neighbour  Henry  of  his 
intention  fpeedily  to  clear  the  ditch,  Henry  offers  and  undertakes 
immediately  to  remove  the  obftrudtion  and  repair  the  banks  ‘without 
reward , he  having  bufinefs  of  the  fame  kind  to  perform  on  his  own 
grounds  : if,  in  this  cafe,  Henry  negledt  to  do  the  work  undertaken, 
“ and  the  water,  not  having  its  natural  courfe,  overflow  the  fields  of 
“ Robert  and  fpoil  his  corn,”  may  not  Robert  maintain  his  adtion 
on  the  cafe  ? Moft  afluredly  j and  fo  in  a thoufand  inftances  of  proper 
bailments,  that  might  be  fuppofed  ; where  a juft  reliance  on  the  pro- 
mife  of  the  defendant  prevented  the  plaintiff  from  employing  another 
perfon,  and  was  confequently  the  caufe  of  the  lofs,  which  he  fuf- 
tained  * -,  for  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a general  rule,  that,  for  every 
damnum  injuria  datum,  an  action  of  fome  fort,  which  it  is  the  province 
of  the  pleader  to  advife,  may  be  maintained ; and,  although  the  gratu- 
itous performance  of  an  adt  be  a benefit  conferred,  yet,  according  to  the 
jufl;  maxim  of  Paul  us,  Adjuvari  nos,  non  decipi,  beneficio  oportet  \ : but 
the  f pedal  damage,  not  the  affumption,  is  the  caufe  of  this  adtion  ; and, 
if  notice  be  given  by  the  mandatary,  before  any  damage  incurred,  and 
while  another  perfon  may  be  employed,  that  he  cannot  perform  the  work, 
no  procefs  of  law  can  enforce  the  performance  of  it.  ' 

A cafe  in  Brook,  made  complete  from  the  Year-book,  to  which  he 
refers,  fieems  diredtly  in  point ; for,  by  chief  juftice  Fineux,  it  had  been 
adjudged,  that,  “ if  a man  aflurne  to  build  a houfe  for  me  by  a certain 
“ dav,  and  do  not  build  it,  and  I fujfer  datnage  by  his  nonfefance,  I fhall 
“ have  an  adtion  on  the  cafe,  as  well  as  if  he  had  done  it  amifs but  it 
is  pofiible , that  Fineux  might  fuppofe  a confideration,  though  none  be 
mentioned 

* Yearb.  19.  Hen.  VI.  49.  f D.  13.  6.  17.  3.  J Bro.  Abr.  tit.  Action  fur  leCafe,  72. 
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Adtions  on  this  contract  are,  indeed,  very  uncommon,  for  a reafon 
not  extremely  flattering  to  human  nature ; becaufe  it  is  very  uncommon 
to  undertake  any  office  of  trouble  without  compenfation  but,  whether 
the  cafe  really  happened,  or  the  reward,  which  has  actually  been  ftipu- 
lated,  was  omitted  in  the  declaration,  the  queftion,  “ whether  a man 
“ was  refponfible  for  damage  to  certain  goods  occafloned  by  his  negli- 
“ gence  in  performing  a gratuitous  promife,”  came  before  the 
court,  in  which  lord  Holt  prefided,  fo  lately  as  the  fecond  year  of 
queen  Anne;  and  a point,  which  the  firlt  elements  of  the  Roman  law 
have  fo  fully  decided,  that  no  court  of  judicature  on  the  continent 
would  fuffer  it  to  be  debated,  was  thought  in  England  to  deferve , 
what  it  certainly  received,  very  great  conf deration  *. 

The  cafe  was  this:  Bernard  had  afliimed  without  pay  fafely  to  re- 
move feveral  calks  of  brandy  from  one  cellar,  and  lay  them  down  fafely 
in  another,  but  managed  them  fo  negligently,  that  one  of  the  calks 
was  ftaved.  After  the  general  iflixe  joined,  and  a verdidt  for  the  plain- 
tiff Coggs,  a motion  was  made  in  arrefl:  of  judgement  on  the  irrele- 
vancy of  the  declaration,  in  which  it  was  neither  alledged,  that  the  de- 
fendant was  to  have  any  recompenfe  for  his  pains , nor  that  he  was  a com- 
mon porter  : but  the  court  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion,  that  the  adtion 
lay ; and,  as  it  was  thought  a matter  of  great  confequence,  each  of  the 
judges  delivered  his  opinion  feparately. 

The  chief  juftice,  as  it  has  before  been  intimated  -f*,  pronounced  a 
clear,  methodical,  elaborate  argument ; in  which  he  diftinguilhed  bail- 
ments into  fx  forts,  and  gave  a hilfory  of  the  principal  authorities  con- 
cerning each  of  them.  This  argument  is  jullly  reprefented  by  my 
learned  friend,  the  annotator  on  the  Firf  Infitute , as  “ a moll:  mafterly 

* Ld.  Rayrr.  909—920.  1 Salk.  26.  Com.  133.  Farr.  13.  131.  528. 

f P.  620. 
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“ view  of  the  whole  fubjed  of  bailment  and,  if  my  little  work 
be  confidered  merely  as  a commentary  on  it,  the  fludent  may  per- 
haps think,  that  my  time  and  attention  have  not  been  unufefully 
bellowed. 

For  the  decifion  of  the  principal  cafe,  it  would  have  been  fufficient, 
I imagine,  to  infill,  that  the  point  was  not  new , but  had  already  been 
determined  ; that  the  writ  in  the  Register,  called,  in  the  ftrange 
dialed:  of  our  forefathers,  De  pipa  vini  carianda  -f  , was  not  fimilar,  but 
identical ; for,  had  the  reward  been  the  ejfence  of  the  adion,  it  mull 
have  been  inferted  in  the  writ,  and  nothing  would  have  been  left  for 
the  declaration  but  the  Hating  of  the  day,  the  year,  and  other  circum- 
ftances  ; of  which  R as  tell  exhibits  a complete  example  in  a writ  and 
declaration  for  negligently  and  improvident ly  planting  a quickfet  hedge,  which 
the  defendant  had  promifed  to  raife,  without  any  conjideration  alledged ; 
and  iifue  was  joined  on  a traverfe  of  the  negligence  and  improvidence 
How  any  anfwer  could  have  been  given  to  thefe  authorities,  I am  at  a 
lofs  even  to  conceive  : but,  although  it  is  needlefs  to  prove  the  fame 
thing  twice,  yet  other  authorities,  equally  unanfwerable,  were  adduced 
by  the  court,  and  fupported  with  reafons  no  lefs  cogent ; for  nothing , 
faid  Mr.  Juftice  Powell  emphatically,  is  law , that  is  not  reafon ; a 
maxim,  in  theory  excellent,  but  in  pradice  dangerous,  as  many  rules, 
true  in  the  abflrad,  are  falfe  in  the  concrete  ; for,  fince  the  reafon  of 
Titius  may,  and  frequently  does,  differ  from  the  reafon  of  Septimius, 
no  man,  who  is  not  a lawyer,  would  ever  know  how  to  ad,  and  no 
man,  who  is  a lawyer,  would  in  many  inflances  know  what  to  advife, 
unlefs  courts  were  bound  by  authority , as  firmly  as  the  pagan  deities 
were  fuppofed  to  be  bound  by  the  decrees  of  fate. 

* Hargr.  Co.  Litt.  89.  b.  n.  3.  The  profeffion  mull  lament  the  neceflary  fufpenfion  ot  this 
valuable  work. 

\ Reg.  Orig.  1 10.  a.  fee  alfo  no.  b.  De  equo  infrmo  fanando , and  De  columbari  reparando. 

} Raft.  Entr.  13.  b. 
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Now  the  reafon  affigned  by  the  learned  judge  for  the  cafes  in  the 
Regifler  and  Year-books,  which  were  the  fame  with  Coggs  and  Ber- 
nard, namely,  “ that  the  party’s  special  affumpjit  and  undertaking 
“ obliged  him  fo  to  do  the  thing,  that  the  bailor  came  to  no  damage  by 
“ his  negledt,”  feems  to  intimate,  that  the  omiflion  of  the  words  falvb 
et  fecure  would  have  made  a difference  in  this  cafe,  as  in  that  of  a 
depoflt ; but  I humbly  contend,  that  thofe  words  are  implied,  by  the  na- 
ture of  a contradt  which  lies  in  fefance , agreeably  to  the  diftindtion  with 
which  I began  this  article.  As  judgement,  indeed,  was  to  be  given  on 
the  record  merely,  it  was  unneceffary,  and  might  have  been  improper, 
to  have  extended  the  proportion  beyond  the  point  then  before  the 
court;  but  I cannot  think,  that  the  narrownefs  of  the  propofition  in  this 
inftance  affedts  the  general  dodtrine,  which  I have  prefumed  to  lay  down; 
and,  in  the  ftrong  cafe  of  the  fhepherd,  who  had  a flock  to  keep , which  he 
fujfered  through  negligence  to  be  drowned,  neither  a reward  nor  a fpecial 
undertaking  are  Rated*:  that  cafe,  in  the  opinion  of  juftice  Townsend, 
depended  upon  the  diftindtion  between  a bargain  executed  and  executory ; 
but  I cannot  doubt  the  relevancy  of  an  adtion  in  the  fecond  cafe,  as  well 
as  the  firft,  whenever  actual  damage  is  occafloned  by  the  nonfefance-p. 

There  feems  little  neceflity  after  this,  to  mention  the  cafe  of 
Powtuary  and  Walton,  the  reafon  of  which  applies  diredtly  to  the 
prefent  fubjedt;  and,  though  it  may  be  objedted  that  the  defendant  was 
Rated  as  a farrier , and  muft  be  prefumecl  to  have  adted  in  his  trade,  yet 
chief  juflice  Rolle  intimates  no  fuch  prefumption;  but  fays  exprefsly, 
that  “ an  adtion  on  the  cafe  lies  upon  this  matter,  without  alledgmg  any 
“ conflderation:  for  the  negligence  is  the  caufe  of  adtion,  and  not  the 
“ affumpflt\ 

* Yearb.  2 Hen.  VII.  1 1. 

f Stath.  Abr.  tit.  Acciom  fur  le  cas,  pi.  u.  By  juftice  Paflon,  “ fi  un  ferrour  face  covenant  ove 
“ mo y de  ferrer  mon  chival,  jeo  die  qe  fil  neferra  mon  chival,  uncore  jeo  averai  accion  fur  mon  cas, 
“ qar  en  fon  default  peraventure  mon  chival  eft  perie.” 

% 1 Ro.  Abr.  10.  ' ' A bail- 
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A bailment  without  reward  to  carry  from  place  to  place  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  a mandate  to  perform  a work , and,  there  being  nothing  to 
take  it  out  of  the  general  rule,  I cannot  conceive  that  the  bailee  is  re- 
fponfible  for  lefs  than  grofs  negleft,  unlefs  there  be  a fpecial  acceptance: 
for  inftance,  if  Stephen  defire  Philip  to  carry  a diamond-ring  from 
Briflol  to  a perfon  in  London , and  he  put  it  with  bank-notes  of  his  own 
into  a letter-cafe,  out  of  which  it  is  folen  at  an  inn,  or  feized  by  a rob- 
ber on  the  road,  Philip  fhall  not  be  anfwerable  for  it -y  although  a very 
careful , or  perhaps  a commonly  prudent , man  would  have  kept  it  in  his 
purfe  at  the  inn,  and  have  concealed  it  fomewhere  in  the  carriage;  but, 
if  he  were  to  fecrete  his  own  notes  writh  peculiar  vigilance,  and  either 
leave  the  diamond  in  an  open  room,  or  wear  it  on  his  finger  in  the 
chaife,  I think  he  would  be  bound,  in  cafe  of  a lofs  by  Health  or  rob- 
bery, to  reftore  the  value  of  it  to  Stephen : every  thing,  therefore,  that 
has  been  expounded  in  the  preceding  article  concerning  depoftsy  may  be 
applied  exactly  to  this  fort  of  bailment,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a 
fubdivifion  of  the  fecond  fpecies. 

Since  we  have  nothing  in  thefe  cafes  analogous  to  the  judgements  of 
infamy , which  were  often  pronounced  at  Rome  and  Athensy  it  is  hardly 
necefiary  to  add,  what  appears  from  the  fpeech  of  Cicero  for  S.  Ros- 
cius of  Ameriay  that  “ the  ancient  Romans  confidered  a mandatary  as 
“ infamousy  if  he  broke  his  engagement,  not  only  by  adtual  fraudy  but 
“ even  by  more  than  ordinary  negligence* A 

As  to  exceptions  from  the  rule  concerning  the  degree  of  negledt,  for 
which  a mandatary  is  refponfible,  almofl:  all,  that  has  been  advanced 
before  in  the  article  of  depoftsy  in  regard  to  a fpecial  convention,  a 

* “ In  privatis  rebus,  ft  quis  rem  mandatam  non  modo  malitiofms  geffiffet,  fui  quaeftus  aut  commodi 
“ causa,  verum  etiam  negligentius,  eum  majores  fummum  admififle  dedecus  exiftimabant : itaque  man- 
“ dati  conftitutum  eft  judicium,  non  minus  turpe  quam  furti Pro  S.  Role.  p.  116.  Glafg. 
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voluntary  offer,  and  an  intereff  accruing  to  both  parties,  or  only  to  the 
bailee,  may  be  applied  to  mandates:  an  undertaker  of  a work  for  the 
benefit  of  an  abfent  perfon,  and  without  his  knowledge , is  the  negotiorum 
gejior  of  the  civilians,  and  the  obligation  refulting  from  his  implied  con- 
tract has  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  a preceding  page. 

III.  On  the  third  fpecies  of  bailment,  which  is  one  of  the  moff  ufual 
and  moff  convenient  in  civil  fociety,  little  remains  to  be  obferved;  be- 
caufe  our  own,  and  the  Roman,  law  are  on  this  head  perfectly  coinci- 
dent. I call  it,  after  the  French  lawyers,  loan  for  ufey  to  diffinguifh  it 
from  their  loan  for  confumption,  or  the  mutuum  of  the  Romans ; by 
which  is  underffood  the  lending  of  money , wine,  corn , and  other  things, 
that  may  be  valued  by  number,  weight,  or  meafure,  and  are  to  be  re- 
ffored  only  in  equal  value  or  quantity'*:  this  latter  contrail,  which, 
according  to  St.  German,  is  moff  properly  called  a loan , does  not  be- 
long to  the  prefent  fubjeit;  but  it  may  be  right  to  remark,  that,  as  the 
fpecifck  things  are  not  to  be  returned,  the  abfolute  property  of  them  is 
transferred  to  the  borrower,  who  muff  bear  the  lofs  of  them . if  they  be 
deftroyed  by  wreck,  pillage,  fire,  or  other  inevitable  misfortune.  Very 
different  is  the  nature  of  the  bailment  in  queffion;  for  a horfe,  a chariot, 
a book,  a greyhound,  or  a fowling-piece,  which  are  lent  for  the  ufe  of 
the  bailee,  ought  to  be  redelivered  fpecif  cally ; and  the  owner  muff  abide 
the  lofs,  if  they  perifh  through  any  accident,  which  a very  careful  and 
vigilant  man  could  not  have  avoided.  The  negligence  of  the  borrower, 
who  alone  receives  benefit  from  the  contrail,  is  conffrued  rigoroufly, 

* Doft.  and  Stud.  dial.  2.  ch.  38.  Braft.  99.  a.  b.  In  Ld.  Raym.  916.  where  this  paflage  from 
Bratton  is  cited  by  the  chief  juftice,  mutuam  is  printed  for  commodatam ; but  what  then  can  be  made  of 
the  words  ad  ipsam  rejlituendam?  There  is  certainly  fome  miftake  in  the  paifage,  which  mult  be  rer 
ancient,  for  the  oldeft  MS.  that  I have  feen,  is  confoimable  to  Total’s  edition.  I fufpeft  the  omiffion 
of  a whole  line  after  the  word  precium , where  the  manufcript  has  a full  point  3 and  poffibly  the  fen- 
tence  omitted  may  be  thus  fupplied  from  JuJlinian,  whom  Bratton  copied  : “ At  is,  qui  mutuum  ac- 
“ cepit,  obligatus  remanet,”  fi  forte  incendio,  &c.  Infi.  3.  1 3.  2. 
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and,  although  flight,  makes  him  liable  to  indemnify  the  lender ; nor  will 
his  incapacity  to  exert  more  than  ordinary  attention  avail  him  on  the 
ground  of  an  impoflibility , “ which  the  law,  fays  the  rule,  never  de- 
“ mandsf  ’ for  that  maxim  relates  merely  to  things  abfolutely  impoffible; 
and  it  was  not  only  very  poflible , but  very  expedient , for  him  to  have  examin- 
ed his  own  capacity  of  performing  the  undertaking,  before  he  deluded 
his  neighbour  by  engaging  in  it:  if  the  lender,  indeed,  was  not  deceived, 
but  perfectly  knew  the  quality , as  well  as  age,  of  the  borrower,  he  muft 
be  fuppofed  to  have  demanded  no  higher  care,  than  that  of  which  fluch 
a perfon  was  capable ; as,  if  Paul  lend  a fine  horfe  to  a raw  youth,  he 
cannot  exa<ft  the  fame  degree  of  management  and  circumfpetftion,  which 
he  would  expert  from  a riding-mafter  or  an  officer  of  dragoons*. 

From  the  rule,  that  a borrower  is  anfwerab-le  for  flight  neglect,  com- 
pared with  the  diftindtion  before  made  between  fimple  theft  and  rob- 
bery •f',  it  follows,  that,  if  the  borrowed  goods  be  flolen  out  of  his  pofifef- 
fion  by  any  perfon  whatever,  he  muft  pay  the  worth  of  them  to  the 
lender,  unlefs  he  prove,  that  they  were  purloined  notwithftanding  his 
extraordinary  care.  The  example,  given  by  Julian,  is  the  firft  and  belt 
that  occurs:  Cains  borrows  a filver  ewer  of  Pitius , and  afterwards  deli- 
vers it,  that  it  may  be  fafely  reftored,  to  a bearer  of  fuch  approved  fide- 
lity and  warinefs,  that  no  event  could  be  lefs  expected  than  its  being 
ftolenj  if,  after  all,  the  bearer  be  met  in  the  way  by  fcoundrels,  who 
contrive  to  fleal  it,  Caius  appears  to  be  wholly  blamelefs,  and  Titius  has 
fuffered  damnum  fine  injuria.  It  feems  hardly  necefiary  to  add,  that  the 
fame  care,  which  the  bailee  is  bound  to  take  of  the  principal  thing  bail- 
ed, muft  be  extended  to  fuch  accefl'ory  things,  as  belong  to  it,  and  were 
delivered  with  it : thus  a man,  who  borrows  a watch,  is  refponfible  for 
flight  negledt  of  the  chain  and  feals. 

* Dumoulin , tra£t.  Dc  to  quod  inter  eft,  n.  185.  f See  p.  626,  and  note 
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Although  the  laws  of  Rome , with  which  thofe  of  England  in  this  rc- 
fpe<2  agree,  moft  exprefsly  decide,  that  a borrower,  ufing  more  than 
ordinary  diligence,  fall  not  be  chargeable , if  there  be  a force  which  he 
cannot  refifl* , yet  Pufendorf  employs  much  idle  reafoning,  which  I 
am  not  idle  enough  to  tranfcribe,  in  fupport  of  a new  opinion;  namely, 
“ that  the  borrower  ought  to  indemnify  the  lender,  if  the  goods  lent  be 
“ destroyed  by  fire,  fhipwreck,  or  other  inevitable  accident,  and  without 
“ his  faulty  unlefs  his  own  perifh  with  them:”  for  example,  if  Raul  lend 
William  a horfe  worth  thirty  guineas  to  ride  from  Oxford  to  Londont 
and  William  be  attacked  on  a heath  in  that  road  by  highwaymen,  who 
kill  or  feize  the  horfe,  he  is  obliged,  according  to  Pufendorf  and  his 
annotator,  to  pay  thirty  guineas  to  Raul.  The  juftice  and  good  fenfe  of 
the  contrary  decifion  are  evinced  beyond  a doubt  by  M.  Pothier,  who 
makes  a diftindtion  between  thofe  cafes,  where  the  loan  was  the  occafion 
merely  of  damage  to  the  lender,  who  might  in  the  mean  time  have 
fuftained  a lofs  from  other  accidents,  and  thofe,  where  the  loan  was  the 
foie  efficient  caufe  of  his  damage  -j- ; as  if  Pauly  having  lent  his  horfe, 
fhould  be  forced  in  the  interval  by  fome  preffing  bufinefs  to  hire  an- 
other for  himfelf;  in  this  cafe  the  borrower  ought,  indeed,  to  pay  for 
the  hired  horfe,  unlefs  the  lender  had  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  bear  the 
inconvenience  caufed  by  the  loan ; for,  in  this  fenfe  and  in  this  inftance, 
a benefit  conferred fljould  not  be  injurious  to  the  benefactor.  As  to  a con- 
dition prefumed  to  be  impofed  by  the  lender,  that  he  would  not  abide  by 
any  lofs  occafoned  by  the  lending,  it  feems  the  wildeft  and  moft  unrea- 
fonable  of  prefumptions  : if  Paul  really  intended  to  impofe  fuch  a con- 
dition, he  fhould  have  declared  his  mind ; and  I perfuade  myfelf,  that 
William  would  Lave  declined  a favour  fo  hardly  obtained. 

Had  the  borrower,  indeed,  been  imprudent  enough  to  leave  the  high 

* . D.  44.  7.  1.  4.  Ld.  Raym.  916. 

f Poth.  Pret  a U/age,  n.  55.  Puf.  with  Earbcyrac's  notes,  B.  5.  C.  4.  § 6. 
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road  and  pafs  through  fome  thicket,  where  robbers  might  be  fuppofed 
to  lurk,  or  had  he  travelled  in  the  dark  at  a very  unfeafonable  hour,  and 
had  the  horfe,  in  either  cafe,  been  taken  from  him  or  killed,  he  muft 
have  indemnified  the  owner;  for  irrefijlible force  is  no  excufe,  if  a man 
put  himfelf  in  the  way  of  it  by  his  own  ralhnefs.  This  is  nearly  the 
cafe,  cited  by  St.  German  from  the  Summa  Rofella , where  a loan  muft 
be  meaned,  though  the  word  depoftum  be  erroneoufly  ufed*;  and  it  is 
there  decided,  that,  if  the  borrower  of  a horfe  will  imprudently  ride  by 
a ruinous  houfe  in  manifejl  danger  of  falling , and  part  of  it  actually  fall  on 
the  horfe’s  head,  and  kill  him,  the  lender  is  entitled  to  the  price  of  him; 
but  that,  if  the  houfe  were  in  good  condition  and  fell  by  the  violence  of  a 
fudden  hurricane,  the  bailee  ftiall  be  difcharged.  For  the  fame,  or  a 
ftronger,  reafon,  if  William,  inftead  of  coming  to  London , for  which  pur- 
pofe  the  horfe  was  lent,  go  towards  Bath , or,  having  borrowed  him  for 
a week,  keep  him  for  a month,  he  becomes  refponfible  for  any  accident , 
that  may  befall  the  horfe  in  his  journey  to  Bath , or  after  the  expiration 
of  the  week-}-. 

Thus,  if  Charles,  in  a cafe  before  put;};,  wear  the  mafked  habit  and 
jewels  of  George  at  the  ball,  for  which  they  were  borrowed,  and  be  rob- 
bed of  them  in  his  return  home  at  the  ufual  time  and  by  the  ufual  way, 
he  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  George  the  value  of  them ; but  it  would 
be  other  wife,  if  he  were  to  go  with  the  jewels  from  the  theatre  to  a 
gaming-houfe,  and  were  there  to  lofe  them  by  any  cafualty  whatever. 
So,  in  the  inftance  propofed  by  Gaius  in  the  digeft,  if  filver  utenfils  be 
lent  to  a man  for  the  purpofe  of  entertaining  a party  of  friends  at  fup- 
per  in  the  metropolis,  and  he  carry  them  into  the  country , there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  obligation  to  indemnify  the  lender,  if  the  plate  be  loft  by 
accident  however  irrefiftible. 

•*  Dofl.  and  Stud,  where  before  cited.  | Ld.  Raym.  915.  % P.  630. 
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There  are  other  cafes,  in  which  a borrower  is  chargeable  for  inevitable 
mifchance , even  when  he  has  not,  as  he  legally  may,  taken  the  whole 
rifk  upon  himfelf  by  exprefs  agreement.  For  example,  if  the  houfe  of 
Caius  be  in  flames,  and  he,  being  able  to  fecure  one  thing  only,  fave  an 
urn  of  his  own  in  preference  to  the  fllver  ewer,  which  he  had  borrowed 
of  Titius , he  fhall  make  the  lender  a compenfation  for  the  lofs ; efpe- 
cially  if  the  ewer  be  the  more  valuable,  and  would  confequently  have 
been  preferred,  had  he  been  owner  of  them  both : even  if  his  urn  be 
the  more  precious,  he  mull  either  leave  it,  and  bring  away  the  bor- 
rowed veflel,  or  pay  'Titius  the  value  of  that,  which  he  has  loft ; unlefs 
the  alarm  was  fo  fudden,  and  the  fire  fo  violent,  that  no  deliberation  or 
feledtion  could  be  juftly  expedted,  and  Caius  had  time  only  to  fnatch  up 
the  firft  utenfil,  that  prefented  itfelf. 

Since  opennefs  and  honefly  are  the  foul  of  contracts,  and  fince  “ a 
“ fuppreflion  of  truth  is  often  as  culpable  as  an  exprefs  falfehood,”  I 
accede  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Pothier,  that,  if  a foldier  were  to  borrow 
a horfe  of  his  friend  for  a battle  expedted  to  be  fought  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  were  to  conceal  from  him , that  his  own  horfe  was  as  ft  for  the 
fervice , and  if  the  horfe,  fo  borrowed,  were  flain  in  the  engagement,  the 
lender  ought  to  be  indemnified;  for  probably  the  diflimulation  of  the 
borrower  induced  him  to  lend  the  horfe ; but,  had  the  foldier  openly 
and  frankly  acknowledged,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  expofe  his  own  horfe , 
fince,  in  cafe  of  a lofs,  he  was  unable  to  purchafe  another,  and  his 
friend,  neverthelefs,  had  generoufly  lent  him  one,  the  lender  would 
have  run,  as  in  other  inflances,  the  rifk  of  the  day. 

If  the  bailee,  to  ufe  the  Roman  exprefiion,  be  in  mora,  that  is,  if  a 
legal  demand  have  been  made  by  the  bailor,  he  mull  anl'wer  for  any 
cafualty  that  happens  after  the  demand ; unlefs  in  cafes,  where  it  may 
be  ftrongly  prefumed,  that  the  fame  accident  would  have  befallen  the 
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thing  bailed,  even  if  it  had  been  reftored  at  the  proper  time ; or,  unlefs 
the  bailee  have  legally  tendered  the  thing,  and  the  bailor  have  put  him- 
felf  in  mord  by  refuting  to  accept  it : this  rule  extends  of  courfe  to  every 
fpecies  of  bailment. 

“ Whether,  in  cafe  of  a 'valued  loan , or,  where  the  goods  lent  are 
Kt  ejhmated  at  a certain  price , the  borrower  muft  be  confidered  as  bound 
“ in  all  events  to  reftore  either  the  things  lent  or  the  value  of  them,”  is 
a queftion,  upon  which  the  civilians  are  as  much  divided,  as  they  are 
upon  the  celebrated  claufe  in  the  law  Contradlus:  five  or  fix  commen- 
tators of  high  reputation  enter  the  lifts  againft  as  many  of  equal  fame, 
and  each  fide  difplays  great  ingenuity  and  addrefs  in  this  juridical  tour- 
nament. D’Avezan  fupports  the  affirmative;  and  Pothier,  the  negative; 
but  the  fecond  opinion  feems  the  more  reafonable.  The  word  peri- 
culum,  ufed  by  Ulpian,  is  in  itfelf  equivocal:  it  means  hazard  in 
general,  proceeding  either  from  accident  or  from  negledl ; and  in  this 
latter  fenfe  it  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Roman  lawyer  in  the 
paffiage,  which  gave  birth  to  the  difpute.  But,  whatever  be  the  true 
interpretation  of  that  paffiage,  I cannot  fatisfy  myfelf,  that,  either  in 
the  Cujlomary  Provinces  of  France,  or  in  England,  a borrower  can 
be  chargeable  for  all  events  without  his  confent  unequivocally  given : if 
William , indeed,  had  faid  to  Paul  alternatively,  “ I promife,  on  my 
“ return  to  Oxford , either  to  reftore  your  horfe  or  to  pay  you  thirty 
*<  guineas,”  he  muft  in  all  events  have  performed  one  part  of  this  dif- 
jundtive  obligation  * ; but,  if  Paul  had  only  faid,  “ the  horfe,  which  I 
“ lend  you  for  this  journey,  is  fairly  worth  thirty  guineas,”  no  more 
could  be  implied  from  thofe  words,  than  a defign  of  preventing  any 
future  difficulty  about  the  price,  if  the  horfe  fhould  be  killed  or  injured 
through  an  omiffion  of  that  extraordinary  diligence,  which  the  nature  of 
the  contract  required. 

* Palm,  531. 
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Befides  the  general  exception  to  the  rule  concerning  the  degrees  of 
negledl,  namely,  Si  quid  convenit  vel  plus  vel  minus , another  is,  where 
goods  are  lent  for  a ufe,  in  which  the  lender  has  a common  interejl  with 
the  borrower:  in  this  cafe,  as  in  other  bailments  reciprocally  advantageous, 
the  bailee  can  be  refponfible  for  no  more  than  ordinary  negligence;  as,  if 
Stephen  and  Philip  invite  fome  common  friends  to  an  entertainment  pre- 
pared at  their  joint  expence,  for  which  purpofe  Philip  lends  a fervice  of 
plate  to  his  companion,  who  undertakes  the  whole  management  of  the 
feaft,  Stephen  is  obliged  only  to  take  ordinary  care  of  the  plate;  but  this, 
in  truth,  is  rather  the  innominate  contract  do  ut  facias , than  a proper  loan. 

Agreeably  to  this  principle,  it  muft  be  decided,  that,  if  goods  be  lent 
for  the  foie  advantage  of  the  lender , the  borrower  is  anfwerable  for  grofs 
negledl  only ; as,  if  a paffionate  lover  of  mufick  were  to  lend  his  own 
inftrument  to  a player  in  a concert,  merely  to  augment  his  pleafure 
from  the  performance ; but  here  again,  the  bailment  is  not  fo  much  a 
loan,  as  a mandate ; and,  if  the  mufician  were  to  play  with  all  due  fkill 
and  exertion,  but  were  to  break  or  hurt  the  inftrument  without  any 
malice  or  very  culpable  negligence,  he  would  not  be  bound  to  indem- 
nify the  amateur , as  he  was  not  in  want  of  the  inftrument,  and  had  no 
particular  defire  to  ufe  it.  If,  indeed,  a poor  artift,  having  loft  or  fpoiled 
his  violin  or  flute,' be  much  diftrefled  by  this  lofs,  and  a brother-muflcian 
obligingly,  though  voluntarily , offer  to  lend  him  his  own,  I cannot  agree 
with  Despeisses,  a learned  advocate  of  Montpellier  and  writer  on  Roman 
law,  that  the  player  may  be  lefs  careful  of  it  than  any  other  borrower  : 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  bound,  in  confcience  at  leaft,  to  raife  his  attention 
even  to  a higher  degree ; and  his  negligence  ought  to  be  conftrued  with 
rigour. 

By  the  law  of  Moses,  as  it  is  commonly  tranflated,  a remarkable  dif- 
tin<ftion  was  made  between  the  lofs  of  borrowed  cattle  or  goods,  hap- 
pening 
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pening  in  the  abfence , or  th e.  prefence,  of  the  owner  ; for,  fays  the  divine 
legiflator,  “ if  a man  borrow  aught  of  his  neighbour,  and  it  be  hurt  or 
“ die,  the  owner  thereof  not  being  with  it , he  fhall  furely  make  it  good; 
“ but,  if  the  owner  thereof  be  with  it,  he  fhall  not  make  it  good  * now 
it  is  by  no  means  certain , that  the  original  word  fignifies  the  owner , for 
it  may  fignify  the  pojfejfor , and  the  law  may  import,  that  the  borrower 
ought  not  to  lofe  fight,  when  he  can  poffibly  avoid  it,  of  the  thing  bor- 
rowed ; but,  if  it  was  intended,  that  the  borrower  fhould  always  anfwer 
for  calualties,  except  in  the  cafe , which  muft  rarely  happen,  of  the 
owner  s prefence , this  exception  feems  to  prove,  that  no  cafualties  were 
meaned,  but  fuch  as  extraordinary  care  might  have  prevented ; for  I 
cannot  fee,  what  difference  could  be  made  by  the  prefence  of  the  owner, 
if  the  force,  produ&ive  of  the  injury,  were  wholly  irrefiflible,  or  the 
accident  inevitable. 

An  old  Athenian  law  is  prelerved  by  Demosthenes,  from  which 
little  can  be  gathered  on  account  of  its  generality  and  the  ufe  of  an 
ambiguous  word-f-:  it  is  underftood  by  Petit  as  relating  to  guardians, 
mandataries,  and  commiflioners ; and  it  is  cited  by  the  orator  in  the 
cafe  of  a guardianfhip.  The  Athenians  were,  probably,  fatisfied  with 
fpeaking  very  generally  in  their  laws,  and  left  their  juries,  for  juries 
they  certainly  had,  to  decide  favourably  or  feverely,  according,  to  the 
circumftances  of  each  particular  cafe. 

IV.  As  to  the  degree  of  diligence,  which  the  law  requires  from  a 
pawnee , I find  myfelf  again  obliged  to  diffent  from  nr  Edward  Coke, 
with  whofe  opinion  a fimilar  liberty  has  before  oeen  taken  in  regard  to 
a depofitary  ; for  that  very  learned  man  lays  it  down,  that,  “ if  goods  be 

* Exod.  xxii.  14,  15. 

-(•  ntfl  u>  xuQvpi jxt  th,  oftai uq  ofhexanur,  a.t  airot  £j£?.  Reijkc's  edition,  8^.  3.  Here  the 

verb  KxOvfuni  1,  may  imply  flight,  or  ordinary,  neglect  j or  even  fraud,  as  Petit  has  rendered  it. 
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“ delivered  to  one  as  a gage  or  pledge , and  they  be  Jloleny  he  ihall  be 
“ difcharged,  becaufe  he  hath  a property  in  them ; and,  therefore , he 
“ ought  to  keep  them  no  otherwife  than  his  own***:  1 deny  the  firffc 
proportion,  the  reafon,  and  the  concluiion. 

Since  the  bailment,  which  is  the  fubjed  of  the  prelent  article,  is  be- 
neficial to  the  pawnee  by  fecuring  the  payment  of  his  debt,  and  to  the 
pawnor  by  procuring  him  credit,  the  rule,  which  natural  reafon  prefcribes, 
and  which  the  wifdom  of  nations  has  confirmed,  makes  it  requifite  for 
the  perfon,  to  whom  a gage  or  pledge  is  bailed,  to  take  ordinary  care 
of  it;  and  he  mull  confequently  be  refponfible  for  ordinary  negleft-f* *. 
This  is  exprefsly  holden  by  Bracton  ; and,  when  I rely  on  his  au- 
thority, I am  perfe&ly  aware,  that  he  copied  Justinian  almoft  word 
for  word,  and  that  lord  Holt,  who  makes  confiderable  ufe  of  his  treatife, 
obferves  three  or  four  times,  “ that  he  was  an  old  author  ; but,  al- 
though he  had  been  a civilian,  yet  he  was  alfo  a great  common-lawyer, 
and  never,  I believe,  adopted  the  rules  and  expreflions  of  the  Romans , 
except  when  they  coincided  with  the  laws  of  England  in  his  time  : he  is 
certainly  the  bejl  of  our  juridical  clafficks  j and,  as  to  our  ancient  au- 
thors, if  their  doflrine  be  not  lawy  it  mull  be  left  to  mere  hiftorians  and 
antiquaries ; but,  if  it  remain  unimpeached  by  any  later  decifion,  it  is 
not  only  equally  binding  with  the  moll  recent  law,  but  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  matured  and  approved  by  the  collected  fagacity  and  ex- 
perience of  ages.  The  dodtrine  in  queftion  has  the  full  afient  of  lord 
Holt  himfelf ; who  declares  it  to  be  “ fiifficienty  if  the  pawnee  ufe 
“ truey  and  ordinaryy  diligence  for  reftoring  the  goods,  and  that,  fo 
“ doing,  he  will  be  indemnified,  and,  notwithftanding  the  lofs,  fhall 
**  refort  to  the  pawnor  for  his  debt.”  Now  it  has  been  proved,  that  “ a 

* i Inft.  89.  a.  4 Rep.  85.  b.  f Braft.  99.  b. 

$ Ld.  Raym.  915,  916.  919. 
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“ bailee  cannot  be  confidered  as  ufing  ordinary  diligence,  who  fuffers 
“ the  goods  bailed  to  be  taken  by  fealth  out  of  his  cuftody  *” ; and  it 
follows,  that  “ a pawnee  fhall  not  be  difcharged,  if  the  pawn  be  limply 
“ Jiolen  from  him  j”  but  if  he  be  forcibly  robbed  of  it  without  his  fault , 
his  debt  fliall  not  be  extinguifhed. 

The  paffage  in  the  Roman  inftitutes,  which  Br acton  has  nearly 
tranfcribed,  by  no  means  convinces  M.  Le  Brun,  that  a pawnee  and  a 
borrower  are  not  refponfible  for  one  and  the  fame  degree  of  negligence  j 
and  it  is  very  certain,  that  Ulpian,  fpeaking  of  the  Adlio  pignor at itia, 
ufes  thefe  remarkable  words : “ Venit  in  hac  aCtione  et  dolus  et  culpa  ut 
“ in  commodatOy  venit  et  cultodia  j vis  major  non  venit.”  To  folve  this 
difficulty,  Noodt  has  recourfe  to  a conjectural  emendation,  and  fup- 
pofes  ut  to  have  been  inadvertently  written  for  at  j but,  if  this  was  a 
miftake,  it  muft  have  been  pretty  ancient,  for  the  Greek  tranflators  of 
this  fentence  ufe  a particle  of  limilitude,  not  an  adverfative  : there  feems, 
however,  no  occafion  for  fo  hazardous  a mode  of  criticifm.  Ulpian 
has  not  faid,  “ tails  culpa  quails  in  commodato nor  does  the  word  ut 
imply  an  exadl  refemblance : he  meaned,  that  a pawnee  was  anfwerablc 
for  negledly  and  gave  the  firlt  inftance,  that  occurred,  of  another  contract, 
in  which  the  party  was  likewife  anfwerable  for  negledl , but  left  the  fort 
or  degree  of  negligence  to  be  determined  by  his  general  rule  j conform- 
ably to  which  he  himfelf  exprefsly  mentions  pignus  among  other 
contracts  reciprocally  ufefuly  and  diftinguiffies  it  from  commodatum, 
whence  the  borrower  folely  derives  advantage  -j~. 

It  is  rather  lefs  eafy  to  anfwer  the  cafe  in  the  book  of  AJJifey  which 
feems  wholly  fubverfive  of  my  reafoning,  and,  if  it  Hand  unexplained, 
will  break  the  harmony  of  my  fyftem  J % for  there,  in  an  aCtion  of 
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detinue  for  a hamper,  which  had  been  bailed  by  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendant,  the  bailee  pleaded,  “ that  it  was  delivered  to  him  in  gage 
“ for  a certain  fum  of  money ; that  he  had  put  it  among  his  other 
“ goods  and  that  all  together  had  been  Jlolen  from  him  now,  ac- 
cording to  my  dodtrine,  the  plaintiff  might  have  demurred  to  the  plea  ; 
but  he  was  driven  to  reply,  “ that  he  tendered  the  money  before  the 
“ Jlealing,  and  that  the  creditor  refufed  to  accept  it,”  on  which  fadt 
iffue  was  joined  3 and  the  reafon,  affigned  by  the  chief  juftice,  was, 

* 

that,  “ if  a man  bail  goods  to  me  to  keepy  and  I put  them  among 
“ my  own,  I fhall  not  be  charged,  if  they  be  Jlolen .”  To  this  cafe 
I anfwer  : firft,  that,  if  the  court  really  made  no  difference  between  a 
pawnee  and  a depoftaryy  they  were  indubitably  miftaken -y  for  which 
affertion  I have  the  authority  of  Bracton,  lord  Holt,  and  St.  Ger- 
man, who  ranks  the  taker  of  a pledge  in  the  fame  clafs  with  a hirer 
of  goods  * ‘y  next,  that  in  a much  later  cafe,  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VI. 
where  a hiring  of  cufody  feems  to  be  meaned,  the  diftindtion  between  a 
theft  and  a robbery  is  taken  agreeably  to  the  Roman  law-f* ; and,  laftly, 
that,  although  in  the  ffcridt  propriety  of  our  Englijh  language,  to  feal  is 
to  take  clandefinely , and  to  rob  is  to  feize  by  violencey  correfponding  with 
the  Norman  verbs  embleer  and  robber , yet  thofe  words  are  fometimes  ufed 
inaccurately , and  I always  fufpedted,  that  the  cafe  in  the  book  of  AJJfe 
related  to  a robbery , or  a taking  with  force  ; a fufpicion  confirmed  be- 
yond any  doubt  by  the  judicious  Brook,  who  abridges  this  very  cafe 
with  the  following  title  in  the  margin,  “ Qiie  ferra  al  perde,  quant  les 
“ biens  font  robbes  £ and,  in  a modern  work,  where  the  old  cafes  are 
referred  to,  it  appears  to  have  been  fettled,  in  conformity  to  them  and 
to  reafon,  “ that  if  the  pawn  be  laid  up,  and  the  pawnee  be  robbed, 
“ he  fhall  not  be  anfwerable§ but  lord  Coke  feems  to  have  ufed  the 
word  Jlolen  in  its  proper  fenfe,  becaufe  he  plainly  compares  a pawn  with 
a depofit. 


If, 


* Doft.  and  Stud,  dial  2.  cb.  38. 
% Abr.  tit.  Bailment,  pi.  7. 
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§ 2 Salk.  522. 
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If,  indeed,  the  thing  pledged  be  taken  openly  and  violently  through 
the  fault  of  the  pledgee,  he  fhall  be  refponfible  for  it;  and,  after  a 
tender  and  refufal  of  the  money  owed,  which  are  equivalent  to  adlual 
payment , the  whole  property  is  injlantly  revefed  in  the  pledgor , and  he  may 
confequently  maintain  an  action  of  trover*:  it  is  faid  in  a mod  ufeful 
work,  that  by  fuch  tender  and  refufal  the  thing  pawned  “ ceafes  to  be 
“ a pledge  and  becomes  a depofitf  but  this  mult  be  an  error  of 
impreffion  ; for  there  can  never  be  a depofit  without  the  owner’s  confent, 
and  a depofitary  would  be  chargeable  only  for  grofs  negligence,  whereas 
the  pawnee,  whofe  fpecial  property  is  determined  by  the  wrongful  de- 
tainer, becomes  liable  in  all  pojfible  events  to  make  good  the  thing  loft, 
or  to  relinquifh  his  debt;J;. 

The  reafon,  given  by  Coke  for  his  doctrine,  namely,  “ becaufe  the 
“ pawnee  has  a property  in  the  goods  pledged,”  is  applicable  to  every 
other  fort  of  bailment,  and  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  any  particular 
fpecies ; for  every  bailee  has  a temporary  qualified  property  in  the  things, 
of  which  pofiefiion  is  delivered  to  him  by  the  bailor,  and  has,  therefore,  a 
pofleflory  action  or  an  appeal  in  his  own  name  againft  any  ftranger,  who 
may  damage  or  purloin  them§.  By  the  Roman  law,  indeed,  “ even  the 
“ pofleflion  of  the  depofitary  was  holden  to  be  that  of  the  perfon  depo- 
“ fiting  but  with  us  the  general  bailee  has  unquedionably  a limited 
property  in  the  goods  intruded  to  his  care  : he  may  not,  however,  ufe 
them  on  any  account  without  the  confent  of  the  owner,  either  exprefsly 
given,  if  it  can  pofiibly  be  obtained,  or  at  lead  drongly  prefumed ; and 
this  prefumption  varies,  as  the  thing  is  likely  to  be  better,  or  worfe,  or 
not  at  all  affedted,  by  ufage  ; dnee,  if  Caius  depofit  a fetting-dog  with 
Tditiusy  he  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  unwilling,  that  the  dog  lhould  be 
ufed  for  partridge-fhooting,  and  thus  be  confirmed  in  thofe  habits, 

* 29  Aflf.  pi.  28.  Yelv.  179.  Ratcliff  and  Davis.  f Law  of  Kiji  Prius,  72. 

\ Ld.  Raym.  917.  § Yearb.  21  Hen.  VII.  14.  b.  15.  a. 
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which  make  him  valuable  ; but,  if  clothes  or  linen  be  depofited  by  him, 
one  can  fcarce  imagine,  that  he  would  fuffer  them  to  be  worn ; and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  juftly  be  inferred,  that  he  would  gladly  indulge 
Titius  in  the  liberty  of  ufing  the  books,  of  which  he  had  the  cuftody, 
lince  even  moderate  care  would  prevent  them  from  being  injured.  In  the 
fame  manner  it  has  been  holden,  that  the  pawnee  of  goods,  which  will  be 
impaired  by  ufage,  cannot  ufe  them  ; but  it  would  be  otherwife,  I appre- 
hend, if  the  things  pawned  actually  required  exercife  and  a continuance 
of  habits,  as  fporting-dogs  and  horfes  : if  they  cannot  be  hurt  by  being 
worn,  they  may  be  ufed,  but  at  the  peril  of  the  pledgee  ; as,  if  chains 
of  gold,  ear-rings,  or  bracelets,  be  left  in  pawn  with  a lady,  and  fhe  wear 
them  at  a publick  place,  and  be  robbed  of  them  on  her  return,  fhe  mull 
make  them  good  : “ if  fhe  keeps  them  in  a bag,”  fays  a learned  and  re- 
fpedtable  writer,  “ and  they  are Jlolen , fhe  fhall  not  be  charged*;”  but 
the  bag  could  hardly  be  taken  privately  and  quietly  without  her  omiflion 
of  ordinary  diligence  ; and  the  manner,  in  which  lord  Holt  puts  the 
cafe,  eftablifhes  my  fyftem,  and  confirms  the  anfwer  juft  offered  to  the 
cafe  from  the  Year-book  ; for,  “ if  fhe  keep  the  jewels,”  fays  he, 
“ locked  up  in  her  cabinet,  and  her  cabinet  be  broken  open , and  the 
“ jewels  taken  thence,  fhe  will  not  be  anfwerable -f- .”  Again;  it  is 
faid,  that,  where  the  pawnee  is  at  any  expenfe  to  maintain  the  thing 
given  in  pledge,  as,  if  it  be  a horfe  or  a cow,  he  may  ride  the  horfe 
moderately,  and  milk  the  cow  regularly,  by  way  of  compenfation  for 
the  charge  £ ; and  this  do&rine  muft  be  equally  applicable  to  a general 
bailee,  who  ought  neither  to  be  injured  nor  benefited  in  any  refpedt  by 
the  truft  undertaken  by  him  ; but  the  Roman  and  French  law,  more 
agreeably  to  principle  and  analogy,  permits  indeed  both  the  pawnee  and 
the  depofitary  to  milk  the  cows  delivered  to  them,  but  requires  them  to 
account  with  the  refpe&ive  owners  for  the  value  of  the  milk  and  calves, 

* Law  of  Nip  Prius,  72.  f Ld.  Raym.  917.  % Ow.  124. 
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deducting  the  reafonable  charges  of  their  nouriffiment  It  follows 
from  thefe  remarks,  that  lord  Coke  has  affigned  an  inadequate  reafon 
for  the  degree  of  diligence,  which  is  demanded  of  a pawnee  ; and  the 
true  reafon  is,  that  the  law  requires  nothing  extraordinary  of  him. 

But,  if  the  receiver  in  pledge  were  the  only  bailee,  who  had  a fpecial 
property  in  the  thing  bailed,  it  could  not  be  logically  inferred,  “ that, 
“ therefore , he  ought  to  keep  it  merely  as  his  own:"  for,  even  if  Cains 
have  an  abfolute  undivided  property  in  goods,  jointly  or  in  common  with 
Septimius,  he  is  bound  by  rational,  as  well  as  pofitive,  law  to  take 
more  care  of  them  than  of  his  own , unlefs  he  be  in  fadt  a prudent  and 
thoughtful  manager  of  his  own  concerns ; fince  every  man  ought  to  ufe 
ordinary  diligence  in  affairs,  which  interefl  another  as  well  as  himfelf : 
“ Aliena  negotia,”  fays  the  emperor  Constantine,  “ exaSlo  officio 
“ geruntur  -f.” 

The  conclufion,  therefore,  drawn  by  fir  Edward  Coke,  is  no  lefs 
illogical  than  his  premises  are  weak;  but  here  I muff  do  M.  Le  Brun 
the  juflice  to  obferve,  that  the  argument,  on  which  his  whole  fyflem  is 
founded,  occurred  likewife  to  the  great  oracle  of  Englijh  law  ; namely, 
that  a perfon,  who  had  a property  in  things  committed  to  his  charge,  was 
only  obliged  to  be  as  careful  of  them  as  of  his  own  goods ; which  may  be 
very  true,  if  the  fentence  be  predicated  of  a man  ordinarily  careful  of 
his  own ; and,  if  that  was  Le  Brun’s  hypothecs,  he  has  done  little 
more  than  adopt  the  fyflem  of  Godefroi,  who  exadls  ordinary  diligence 
from  a partner  and  a co-proprietory  but  requires  a higher  degree  in  eight 
of  the  ten  preceding  contracts. 

Pledges  for  debt  are  of  the  highefl  antiquity : they  were  ufed  in  very 
early  times  by  the  roving  Arabs , one  of  whom  finely  remarks,  “ that 

* Poth.  Depot,  n.  47,  Nantijfement,  n.  35.  f C.  4.  35.  21. 
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“ the  life  of  man  is  no  more  than  a pledge  in  the  hands  of  Deltiny  •” 
and  the  falutary  laws  of  Moses,  which  forbade  certain  implements  of 
hulbandry  and  a widow’s  raiment  to  be  given  in  pawn,  deferve  to  be 
imitated  as  well  as  admired.  The  difli nation  between  pledging , where 
polfeffion  is  transferred  to  the  creditor,  and  hypothecation,,  where  it  re- 
mains with  the  debtor,  was  originally  Attick  ; but  fcarce  any  part  of 
the  Athenian  laws  on  this  fubjedt  can  be  gleaned  from  the  ancient  orators, 
except  what  relates  to  bottomry  in  five  fpeeches  of  Demosthenes. 

< * • ’ ' ’ ' ■'  * 

I cannot  end  this  article,  without  mentioning  a lingular  cafe  from  a 
curious  manufcript  preferved  at  Cambridge , which  contains  a collection 
of  queries  in  Turkijh , together  with  the  decifions  or  concife  anfwers  of 
the  Mufti  at  C onft  ant  inop  le : it  is  commonly  imagined,  that  the  'Turks 
have  a tranllation  in  their  own  language  of  the  Greek  code,  from  which 
they  have  fupplied  the  defedts  of  their  Tartarian  and  Arabian  jurifpru- 
dence  * ; but  I have  not  met  with  any  fuch  tranllation,  although  I ad- 
mit the  conjedture  to  be  highly  probable,  and  am  perfuaded,  that  their 
numerous  treatifes  on  Mahomedan  law  are  worthy  on  many  accounts  of 
an  attentive  examination.  The  cafe  was  this  Zaid  had  left  with 
i(  Amru  divers  goods  in  pledge  for  a certain  fum  of  money,  and  fome 
ruffians , having  entered  the  houfe  of  Amru,  took  away  his  own  goods 
“ together  with  thofe  pawned  by  Zaid.”  Now  we  mult  necelfarily 
fuppofe,  that  the  creditor  had  by  his  own  fault  given  occafion  to  this 
robbery;  otherwife  we  may  boldly  pronounce,  that  the  Turks  are 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  imperial  laws  of  Byzantium,  and  that 
their  own  rules  are  totally  repugnant  to  natural  juftice  ; for  the  party 
proceeds  to  alk,  “ whether,  Jince  the  debt  became  extindl  by  the  lofs  of  the 
“ pledge , and  fince  the  goods  pawned  exceeded  in  value  the  amount  of 
“ the  debt,  Zaid  could  legally  demand  the  balance  of  A?nru  f to  which 
question  the  great  law-officer  of  the  Othman  court  anfwered  with  the 


* Duck  de  Auth.  Jur.  Civ.  Rom.  I.  2.  6. 
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brevity  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  Olmaz,  It  cannot  be This  cuflom, 
we  mull  confefs,  of  propofing  cafes  both  of  law  and  confcience  under 
feigned  names  to  the  fupreme  judge,  whofe  anfwers  are  considered  as 
folemn  decrees , is  admirably  calculated  to  prevent  partiality  and  to  fave 
the  charges  of  litigation. 

V.  The  lafl  fpecies  of  bailment  is  by  no  means  the  lead:  important  of 
the  five,  whether  we  confider  the  infinite  convenience  and  daily  ufe  of 
the  contract  itfelf,  or  the  variety  of  its  branches,  each  of  which  Shall 
now  be  Succinctly,  but  accurately,  examined. 

1.  Locatio,  or  locatio-conduBio , rei,  is  a contrail,  by  which  the  hirer 
gains  a tranfient  qualified  property  in  the  thing  hired,  and  the  owner 
acquires  an  abfolute  property  in  the  Stipend,  or  price,  of  the  hiring ; fo 
that,  in  truth,  it  bears  a Strong  refemblance  to  the  contrail  of  emptio- 
*1 venditio , or  sale  ; and.  Since  it  is  advantageous  to  both  con  trailing 
parties,  the  harmonious  confent  of  nations  will  be  interrupted,  and  one 
objeil  of  this  effay  defeated,  if  the  laws  of  England  Shall  be  found,  on  a 
fair  inquiry,  to  demand  of  the  hirer  a more  than  ordinary  degree  of  dili- 
gence. In  the  mofl  recent  publication,  that  I have  read  on  any  legal 
fubjeil,  it  is  expreSsly  Said,  “ that  the  hirer  is  to  take  all  imaginable 
“ care  of  the  goods  delivered  for  hire  -f-  the  words  all  imaginable , if 
the  principles  before  eftablilhed  be  juft,  are  too  flrong  for  praitice  even 
in  the  flriit  cafe  of  borrowing  •,  but,  if  we  take  them  in  the  mildefl 
fenfe,  they  mull  imply  an  extraordinary  degree  of  care ; and  this  doc- 
trine, I prefume,  is  founded  on  that  of  lord  Holt  in  the  cafe  of  Coggs 
and  Bernard,  where  the  great  judge  lays  it  down,  “ that,  if  goods 

* Publ.  Libr.  Cambr.  MSS.  Dd.  4.  3.  See  Wotton,  LL.  Hy'wel  Dda.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  '§  29.  note  x. 
It  may  poffibly  be  the  ufage  in  Turley  to  Jlipulate  “ ut  amiliio  pignoris  liberet  debitorem,”  as  in 
C.  4.  24.  6. 

f Law  of  Nip  Prius , 3d  edition  correlated,  72. 
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“ are  let  out  for  a reward , the  hirer  is  bound  to  the  utmost  diligence, 
“ fuch  as  the  most  diligent  father  of  a family  ufes*.”  It  may  feem 
bold  to  controvert  fo  refpedable  an  opinion ; but,  without  inlifting  on 
the  palpable  injuftice  of  making  a borrower  and  a hirer  anfwerable  for 
precifely  the  fame  degree  of  negled,  and  without  urging,  that  the  point 
was  not  then  before  the  court,  I will  engage  to  Ihow,  by  tracing  the 
dodrine  up  to  its  real  fource,  that  the  diBum  of  the  chief  juftice  was  en- 
tirely grounded  on  a grammatical  miftake  in  the  tranllation  of  a lingle 
Latin  word. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  indubitable,  that  his  lordlhip  relied  folely  on  the 
authority  of  Bracton  ; whofe  words  he  cites  at  large,  and  immediately 
fubjoins,  xt  whence  it  appears , &c now  the  words,  “ talis  ab  eo  de- 
**  lideratur  cuftodia,  qualem  diligentissimus  paterfamilias  fuis  rebus 
“ adhibit,”  on  which  the  whole  queftion  depends,  are  copied  exadly 
from  Justinian -f-,  who  informs  us  in  the  proeme  to  his  Inftitutes, 
that  his  decilions  in  that  work  were  extraded  principally  from  the  Com- 
mentaries of  G a i u s ; and  the  epithet  diligentifjimus  is  in  fad:  ufed  by  this 
ancient  lawyer^;,  and  by  him  alone , on  the  fubjed  of  hiring:  but  Gaius 
is  remarked  for  writing  with  energy,  and  for  being  fond  of  uling  fuper - 
latives , where  all  other  writers  are  fatisfied  with  pofitives  § ; fo  that  his 
forcible  manner  of  exprefling  himfelf,  in  this  inftance  as  in  fome  others, 
milled  the  compilers  employed  by  the  Emperor,  whofe  words  Theo- 
philus  rendered  more  than  literally,  and  Bracton  tranfcribed ; and 
thus  an  epithet,  which  ought  to  have  been  tranllated  ordinarily  diligent, 
has  been  fuppofed  to  mean  extremely  careful.  By  redifying  this  miftake, 
we  reftore  the  broken  harmony  of  the  pandeBs  with  the  infitutes,  which, 
together  with  the  codey  form  one  connected  work  ||,  and,  when  properly 

* Ld.  Raym.  916. 

f Braft.  62.  b.  Juftin.  Inft.  3.  25.  5.  where  Tbeophilus  has  9 c npofyx 

+ D.  19.  2.  25.  7.  § Le  Brun,  p.  93.  H Burr.  426. 
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underftood,  explain  and  illuftrate  each  other;  nor  is  it  neceffary,  I con- 
ceive, to  adopt  the  interpretation  of  M.  De  Ferriere,  who  imagines, 
that  both  Justinian  and  Gaius  are  fpeaking  only  of  cafes,  which  from 
their  nature  demand  extraordinary  care  *. 

There  is  no  authority  then  againft  the  rule,  which  requires  of  a hirer 
the  fame  degree  of  diligence,  that  all  prudent  men , that  is,  the  generality 
of  mankind ’,  ufe  in  keeping  their  own  goods;  and  the  juft  diftindtion  be- 
tween borrowing  and  hiring , which  the  Jewifh  lawgiver  emphatically 
makes,  by  faying,  “ if  it  be  an  hired  thing,  it  came  for  its  hire  re- 
mains eftablifhed  by  the  concurrent  wifdom  of  nations  in  all  ages. 

If  Caius  therefore  hire  a horfe,  he  is  bound  to  ride  it  as  moderately 
and  treat  it  as  carefully,  as  any  man  of  common  difcretion  would  ride  and 
treat  his  own  horfe;  and  if,  through  his  negligence,  as  by  leaving  the 
door  of  his  ftable  open  at  night,  the  horfe  be  ftolen , he  muft  anfwer  for 
it;  but  not,  if  he  be  robbed  of  it  by  highwaymen,  unlefs  by  his  impru- 
dence he  gave  occafion  to  the  robbery,  as  by  travelling  at  unufual  hours, 
or  by  taking  an  unufual  road:  if,  indeed,  he  hire  a carriage  and  any 
number  of  horfes,  and  the  owner  fend  with  them  his  poftilion  or  coach- 
man, Caius  is  difcharged  from  all  attention  to  the  horfes,  and  remains 
obliged  only  to  take  ordinary  care  of  the  glaffes  and  infide  of  the  car- 
riage, while  he  fits  in  it. 

Since  the  negligence  of  a fervant,  acting  under  his  wafers  directions 
exprefs  or  implied , is  the  negligence  of  the  mafter,  it  follows,  that,  if  the 
fervant  of  Caius  injure  or  kill  the  horfe  by  riding  it  immoderately,  or, 
by  leaving  the  ftable-door  open,  fuffer  thieves  to  fteal  it,  Caius  muft 
make  the  owner  a compenfation  for  his  lofs  $ ; and  it  is  juft  the  fame, 
if  he  take  a ready-fumifhed  lodging,  and  his  guefts,  or  fervants,  while 

* Inji.  vol.  V.  p.  138.  f Exod.  xxli.  15.  t Salk.  2S2.  Ld,  Raym.  619. 
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they  a dt  under  the  authority  given  by  him,  damage  the  furniture  by  the 
omidion  of  ordinary  care.  At  Rome  the  law  was  not  quite  fo  rigid ; for 
Pompon ius,  whofe  opinion  on  this  point  was  generally  adopted,  made 
the  mailer  liable,  only  when  he  was  culpably  negligent  in  ad??jitting  care - 
lefs  guejls  or  fervants , whofe  bad  qualities  he  ought  to  have  known  * : 
but  this  diftindtion  mud:  have  been  perplexing  enough  in  practice ; and 
the  rule,  which,  by  making  the  head  of  a family  anfwerable  indifcrimi- 
nately  for  the  faults  of  thofe,  whom  he  receives  or  employs,  compels 
him  to  keep  a vigilant  eye  on  all  his  dome  (licks,  is  not  only  more  fim- 
ple,  but  more  conducive  to  the  publick  fecurity,  although  it  may  be 
rather  harfh  in  fome  particular  inftances  -f*.  It  may  here  be  obferved, 
that  this  is  the  only  contradl,  to  which  the  French , from  whom  our 
word  bailment  was  borrowed,  apply  a word  of  the  fame  origin;  for  the 
letting  of  a houfe  or  chamber  for  hire  is  by  them  called  bail  a layer , and 
the  letter  for  hire,  bailleur , that  is,  bailor,  both  derived  from  the  old 
verb  bailler,  to  deliver;  and,  though  the  contracts,  which  are  the  fub- 
jedt  of  this  eday,  be  generally  confined  to  moveable  things,  yet  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  add,  that,  if  immoveable  property,  as  an  orchard,  a 
garden,  or  a farm,  be  letten  by  parol,  with  no  other  (lipulation  than  for 
the  price  or  rent,  the  led'ee  is  bound  to  ufe  the  fame  diligence  in  pre- 
ferving  the  trees,  plants,  or  implements,  that  every  prudent  perfon  would 
ufe,  if  the  orchard,  garden,  or  farm,  were  his  own. 

2.  Locatio  operis,  which  is  properly  fubdivifible  into  two  branches, 
namely,  faciendi,  and  mercium  vehendarum , has  a mod:  extenfive  induence 
in  civil  life  ; but  the  principles,  by  which  the  obligations  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  may  be  afcertained,  are  no  lefs  obvious  and  rational,  than 
the  objects  of  the  contract  are  often  vad:  and  important 

If 

* D.  19.  2.  11.  f Poth.  Louage,  n.  193. 

} It  may  be  ufeful  to  mention  a nicety  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  application  of  the  verbs  locare 
and  cottdutere ; the  employer,  who  gives  the  reward,  is  locator  operis,  but  conduftor  operarum  ; while  the 
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If  Titius  deliver  filk  or  velvet  to  a tailor  for  a fuit  of  clothes,  or  a 
gem  to  a jeweller  to  be  fet  or  engraved,  or  timber  to  a carpenter  for 
the  rafters  of  his  houfe,  the  tailor,  the  engraver,  and  the  builder,  are 
not  only  obliged  to  perform  their  feveral  undertakings  in  a workmanly 
manner*:  but,  Jince  they  are  entitled  to  a reward , either  by  exprefs  bar- 
gain or  by  implication,  they  mu#  alfo  take  ordinary  care  of  the  things 
refpedtively  bailed  to  them:  and  thus,  if  a horfe  be  delivered  either  to 
an  agifting  farmer  for  the  purpofe  of  depafturing  in  his  meadows,  or  to 
an  hoftler  to  be  dreffed  and  fed  in  his  liable,  the  bailees  are  anfwerable 
for  the  lofs  of  the  horfe,  if  it  be  occafioned  by  the  ordinary  negledt  of 
themfelves  or  their  fervants.  It  has,  indeed,  been  adjudged,  that,  if  the 
horfe  of  a gueft  be  fent  to  pafure  by  the  owner  s dejire , the  innholder  is 
not,  as  fuch,  refponfible  for  the  lofs  of  him  by  theft  or  accident  •j-j  and,  in 
the  cafe  of  Mosley  and  Fosset,  an  adtion  again#  an  agifter  for  keeping 
a horfe  fo  negligently  that  it  was  folen , is  faid  to  have  been  held  main- 
tainable only  by  reafon  of  a fpecial  aflumptionj;;  but  the  cafe  is  differently 
reported  by  Rolle,  who  mentions  no  fuch  reafon;  and,  according  to 
him,  chief  juftice  Popham  advanced  generally,  in  conformity  to  the  prin- 
ciples before  e#ablhhed,  that,  “ if  a man,  to  whom  horfes  are  bailed  for 
“ agiftment,  leave  open  the  gates  of  his  feld,  in  confequence  of  which 
negledt  they  ftray  and  are  folen , the  owner  has  an  adtion  again# 
“ him:”  it  is  the  fame,  if  the  innkeeper  fend  his  gueft’s  horfe  to  a 
meadow  of  his  own  accord , for  he  is  bound  to  keep  fafely  all  fuch  things 

party  employed,  who  receives  the  pay,  is  locator  of  era  runs,  but  conduflor  opcris.  Heinecc.  in  Panel, 
par.  3.  § 320.  So,  in  Hoi  act, 

“ Tu  fecanda  marmora 
“ Locas" — 

which  the  ftonehewer  or  mafon  conduxit. 

* 1 Ventr.  268.  erroneoufly  printed  1 Hern.  268.  in  all  the  editions  of  B'u  Comm.  II.  452.  The 
innumerable  multitude  of  inaccurate  or  idle  references,  in  our  beft  reports  and  law-tra&s,  is  the  bane 
of  the  ftudent  and  of  the  praftifer. 

f 8 Rep.  32.  Cable's  cafe.  J Mo.  543.  1 Ro.  Abr.  4. 
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as  his  guefts  depolit  'within  his  inn,  and  fhall  not  difcharge  himfelf  by  his 
own  a <ft  from  that  obligation;  and,  even  when  he  turns  out  the  horfe  by 
order  of  the  owner , and  receives  pay  for  his  grafs  and  care,  he  is  charge- 
able, l'urely,  for  ordinary  negligence,  as  a bailee  for  hire,  though  not  as 
an  innkeeper  by  the  general  cuflom  of  the  realm.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  inveftigate  the  reafons  of  this  general  cufom,  which  in  truth 
means  no  more  than  common  law,  concerning  innholders  *. 

Although  a ftipend  or  reward  in  money  be  the  effence  of  the  contract 
called  locatio,  yet  the  fame  refponfibility  for  neglect  is  juftly  demanded 
in  any  of  the  innominate  contrads,  or,  whenever  a valuable  confideration 
of  any  kind  is  given  or  flipulated.  This  is  the  cafe,  where  the  contrad 
do  at  des  is  formed  by  a reciprocal  bailment  for  ufe,  as  if  Robert  permit 
Henry  to  ufe  his  pleafure-boat  for  a day,  in  conf  deration  that  Henry  will 
give  him  the  ufe  of  his  chariot  for  the  fame  time ; and  fo  in  ten  thou- 
fand  inflances,  that  might  be  imagined,  of  double  bailments : this  too  is 
the  cafe,  if  the  abfolute  property  of  one  thing  be  given  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  temporary  or  limited  property  of  another,  as  if  Charles  give 
George  a brace  of  pointers  for  the  ufe  of  his  hunter  during  the  feafon. 
The  fame  rule  is  applicable  to  the  contrad  facio  ut  facias , where  two 
perfons  agree  to  perform  reciprocal  works',  as  if  a mafon  and  a carpenter 
have  each  refpedlively  undertaken  to  build  an  edifice,  and  they  mutually 
agree,  that  the  firft  fhall  finifh  all  the  mafonry,  and  the  fecond  all  the 
wood-work,  in  their  refpedive  buildings;  but,  if  a goldfmith  make  a 
bargain  with  an  archited  to  give  him  a quantity  of  wrought  plate  for 
building  his  houfe,  this  is  the  contrad  do  ut  facias , or  facio  ut  des ; and, 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  bailees  mutt  anfwer  for  the  omiffion  of  ordinary 
diligence  in  preferving  the  things,  with  which  they  are  intrufted : fo, 
when  Jacob  undertook  the  care  of  Laban  s flocks  and  herds  for  no  lefs  a 


* Iteg.  Orig.  105.  a.  Noy,  Max,  ch.  43. 
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reward  than  his  younger  daughter,  whom  he  loved  fo  paflionately, 
that  [even  years  were  in  his  eyes  like  a few  days,  he  was  bound  to  be  juft 
as  vigilant,  as  if  he  had  been  paid  in  Ihekels  of  lilver. 

Now  the  obligation  is  precifely  the  fame,  as  we  have  already  hinted*, 
when  a man  takes  upon  himfelf  the  cuftody  of  goods  in  conjequence  and 
confederation  of  another  gainful  contradl ; and,  though  an  innholder  be  not 
paid  in  ?noney  for  fecuring  the  traveller’s  trunk,  yet  the  gueft  facit  ut 
faciat , and  alights  at  the  inn,  not  folely  for  his  own  refrefhment,  but 
alfo  that  his  goods  may  be  fafe:  independently  of  this  reafoning,  the 
cuftody  of  the  goods  may  be  conlidered  as  acceffary  to  the  principal  con- 
tract, and  the  money  paid  for  the  apartments  as  extending  to  the  care 
of  the  box  or  portmanteau ; in  which  light  Gaius  and,  as  great  a man 
as  he,  lord  Holt,  feem  to  view  the  obligation j for  they  agree,  “ that, 
“ although  a bargeman  and  a mafter  of  a {hip  receive  their  fare  for  the 
“ paftage  of  travellers,  and  an  innkeeper  his  pay  for  the  accommodation 
“ and  entertainment  of  them,  but  have  no  pecuniary  reward  for  the  mere 
“ cufeody  of  the  goods  belonging  to  the  paflengers  or  guefts,  yet  they  are 
“ obliged  to  take  ordinary  care  of  thofe  goods ; as  a fuller  and  a mender 
“ are  paid  for  their  fkill  only , yet  are  anfwerable,  ex  locato,  for  ordinary 
“ negleCt,  if  the  clothes  be  loft  or  damaged  -j-.” 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  confider  this  bailment,  no  more  is  re- 
gularly demanded  of  the  bailee  than  the  care,  which  every  prude?it  man 
takes  of  his  own  property  3 but  it  has  long  been  holden,  that  an  innkeeper 
is  bound  to  reftitution,  if  the  trunks  or  parcels  of  his  guefts,  committed  to 
him  either  perfonally  or  through  one  of  his  agents,  be  damaged  in  his 
inn , or  feolen  out  of  it,  by  any  perfon  whatever  £ ; nor  fhall  he  difcharge 
himfelf  from  this  refponfibility  by  a refufal  to  take  any  care  of  the 

+ P.  6 29,  630.  + D.  4.  9.  5.  and  12  Mod.  487.  % Yearb.  10  Hen.  VII.  26.  2 Cro.  189. 
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goods,  becaufe  there  are  fufpeBed  perfom  in  the  houfe,  for  whofe  conduB  he 
cannot  be  anfwerable* : it  is  otherwife,  indeed,  if  he  refufe  admiffion  to  a 
traveller,  becaufe  he  really  has  no  room  for  him,  and  the  traveller,  ne- 
verthelefs,  infid  upon  entering,  and  place  his  baggage  in  a chamber 
without  the  keeper’s  confent-j-. 

Add  to  this,  that,  if  he  fail  to  provide  honed  fervants  and  honed 
inmates , according  to  the  confidence  repofed  in  him  by  the  publick,  his 
negligence  in  that  refpedd  is  highly  culpable,  and  he  ought  to  anfwer 
civilly  for  their  adts,  even  if  they  fhould  rob  the  gueds,  who  fleep  in  his 
chambers;};.  Rigorous  as  this  law  may  feem,  and  hard  as  it  may  actually 
be  in  one  or  two  particular  indances,  it  is  founded  on  the  great  princi- 
ple of  publick  utility,  to  which  all  private  confiderations  ought  to  yield; 
for  travellers,  who  mud  be  numerous  in  a rich  and  commercial  country, 
are  obliged  to  rely  almod  implicitly  on  the  good  faith  of  innholders, 
whole  education  and  morals  are  ufually  none  of  the  bed,  and  who 
might  have  frequent  opportunities  of  alfociating  with  ruffians  or  pil- 
ferers, while  the  injured  gued  could  feldom  or  never  obtain  legal  proof 
of  fuch  combinations,  or  even  of  their  negligence,  if  no  actual  fraud  had 
been  committed  by  them.  Hence  the  Praetor  declared,  according  to 
Pompon  ius,  his  defire  of  fecuring  the  public  from  the  difonefy  of  fuch 
men,  and  by  his  ediB  gave  an  action  againd  them,  if  the  goods  of  travel- 
lers or  paflengers  were  lod  or  hurt  by  any  means,  except  damno  fatali, 
or  by  inevitable  accident ; and  Ulpian  intimates,  that  even  this  feverity 
could  not  redrain  them  from  knavilh  practices  or  fufpicious  neglect  j[ . 

In  all  fuch  cafes,  however,  it  is  competent  for  the  innholder  to  repel 
th z prefumption  of  his  knavery  or  default,  by  proving  that  he  took  ordi- 
nary care,  or  that  the  force,  which  occafioned  the  lofs  or  damage,  was 
truly  irrejifible. 

* Mo.  78.  f Dy.  158.  b.  1 And.  39.  J 1 Bl.  Comm.  430.  ||  D.  4.  9.  i-and  3. 
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When  a private  man  demands  and  receives  a compenfation  for  the 
bare  cnjiody  of  goods  in  his  warehoufe  or  ftore-room,  this  is  not  properly 
a depojity  but  a hiring  of  care  and  attention:  it  may  be  called  locatio 
cuflodice,  and  might  have  been  made  a diftindt  branch  of  this  laft  fort  of 
bailment,  if  it  had  not  feemed  ufelefs  to  multiply  fubdivifions ; and  the 
bailee  may  Bill  be  denominated  locator  operce,  lince  the  vigilance  and 
care , which  he  lets  out  for  pay,  are  in  truth  a mental  operation . What- 
ever be  his  appellation,  either  in  Englijh  or  Latin , he  is  clearly  refpon- 
fible,  like  other  interefted  bailees,  for  ordinary  negligence;  and,  although 
St.  German  feems  to  make  no  difference  in  this  refpedt  between  a keeper 
of  goods  for  hire  and  a fmple  depofitary , yet  he  ufes  the  word  default, 
like  the  culpa  of  the  Romans , as  a generical  term,  and  leaves  the  degree 
of  it  to  be  afcertained  by  the  rules  of  law*. 

In  the  fentence  immediately  following,  he  makes  a very  material 
diftindtion  between  the  two  contradts ; for,  “ if  a man,  fays  he,  have  a cer- 
“ tain  recompenfe  for  the  keeping  of  goods,  and  promife,  at  the  time  of 
“ the  delivery,  to  redeliver  them  fafe  at  his  peril,  then  he  fhall  be  charged 
“ with  all  chances , that  may  befall;  but,  if  he  make  that  promife,  and 
“ have  nothing  for  keeping  them,  he  is  bound  to  no  cafualties , but  fuch 
“ as  are  wilful,  and  happen  by  his  own  default now  the  word  peril, 
like  periculum , from  which  it  is  derived,  is  in  itfelf  ambiguous,  and 
fometimes  denotes  the  rifk  of  inevitable  mifchance , fometimes  the  danger 
arifing  from  a want  of  due  circumfpedlion ; and  the  fronger  fenfe  of  the 
word  was  taken  in  the  firft  cafe  againfi  him , who  uttered  it ; but,  in  the 
fecond,  where  the  conflrudtion  is  favourable,  the  milder  fenfe  was  juftly 
preferred -f.  Thus,  when  a perfon,  who,  if  he  were  wholly  uninterefed , 
would  be  a mandatary , undertakes  for  a reward  to  perform  any  work , he 
muft  be  conlidered  as  bound  ftill  more  ftrongly,  to  ufe  a degree  of  dili - 

* Dofi.  and  Stud,  where  before  cited.  f See  before,  p.  626. 
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gence  adequate  to  the  performance  of  it:  his  obligation  muft  be  rigoroufly 
conftrued,  and  he  would,  perhaps,  be  anfwerable  for  fight  negledt, 
where  no  more  could  be  required  of  a mandatary  than  ordinary  exertions. 
This  is  the  cafe  of  commifiioners,  faftors,  and  bailiffs,  when  their  un- 
dertaking lies  in  fefancey  and  not  (imply  in  cufody:  hence,  as  peculiar 
care  is  demanded  in  removing  and  railing  a fine  column  of  granate  or 
porphyry,  without  injuring  the  (haft  or  the  capital,  Gaius  feems  to  exadt 
more  than  ordinary  diligence  from  the  undertaker  of  fuch  a work  for  a 
ftipulated  compenfation*.  Lord  Coke  confiders  a fador  in  the  light 
of  a fervant , and  thence  deduces  his  obligation but,  with  great  fub- 
mifiion,  his  reward  is  the  true  reafon,  and  the  nature  of  the  bufnefs  is  the 
juft  meafure,  of  his  duty -j- j which  cannot,  however,  extend  to  a refpon- 
fibility  for  mere  accident  or  open  robbery  \ ; and,  even  in  the  cafe  of  theft , 
a fador  has  been  holden  excufed,  when  he  (howed,  “ that  he  had  laid 
“ up  the  goods  of  his  principal  in  a warehoufe,  out  of  which  they  were 
“ folen  by  certain  malefadors  to  him  unknown  ||.” 

Where  Jkill  is  required,  as  well  as  care,  in  performing  the  work  un- 
dertaken, the  bailee  for  hire  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  engaged  himfelf 
for  a due  application  of  the  necejfary  art : it  is  his  own  fault,  if  he  under- 
take a work  above  his  ftrength ; and  all,  that  has  before  been  advanced 
on  this  head  concerning  a mandatary , may  be  applied  with  much  greater 
force  to  a conductor  operis  faciendi  §.  I conceive,  however,  that,  where 
the  bailor  has  not  been  deluded  by  any  but  himfelf,  and  voluntarily  em- 
ploys in  one  art  a man,  who  openly  exercifes  another,  his  folly  has  no 
claim  to  indulgence ; and  that,  unlefs  the  bailee  make  falfe  pretenfions, 
or  a fpecial  undertaking,  no  more  can  fairly  be  demanded  of  him  than 
the  beft  of  his  ability**.  The  cafe,  which  Sadi  relates  with  elegance 
and  humour  in  his  Gulifan  or  Rofe-garden , and  which  Pufendorf  cites 

* D.  19.  2.  7.  f 4 Rep.  84.  Ld.  Raym.  918.  J 1 Inft.  89.  a. 

||  1 Vent.  iai.  Fere  and  Smith.  § Spondet , fay  the  Roman  lawyers,  peritiam  arts:.  **  P.  633 . 
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with  approbation*,  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  prefent  fubjed,  and  may 
ierve  as  a fpecimen  of  Mahomedan  lawy  which  is  not  fo  different  from 
ours,  as  we  are  taught  to  imagine : * A man,  who  had  a diforder  in  his 
4 eyes,  called  on  a farrier  for  a remedy;  and  he  applied  to  them  a medi- 

* cine  commonly  ufed  for  his  patients  : the  man  loft  his  fight,  and 

* brought  an  addon  for  damages ; but  the  judge  faid,  “ No  adion  lies, 
“ for,  if  the  complainant  had  not  himfelf  been  an  afs,  he  would  never 
“ have  employed  a farrier ;”  and  Sadi  proceeds  to  intimate,  that,  “ if  a 
“ perfon  will  employ  a common  mat-maker  to  weave  or  embroider  a fine 
“ carpet , he  muft  impute  the  bad  workmanfhip  to  his  own  folly -f-.” 

In  regard  to  the  diftindion  before-mentioned  between  the  nonfei ance 
and  the  misfeC, ance  of  a workman^,  it  is  indifputably  clear,  that  an  adion 
lies  in  both  cafes  for  a reparation  in  damages,  whenever  the  work  was 
undertaken  for  a rewardy  either  adually  paid,  exprefsly  ftipulated,  or,  in 
the  cafe  of  a common  trader,  ftrongly  implied ; of  which  Blackstone 
gives  the  following  inftance : “ If  a builder  promifes,  undertakes,  or  affumes 
“ to  Caiusy  that  he  will  build  and  cover  his  houfe  within  a time  limited, 
“ and  fails  to  do  it,  Cains  has  an  adion  on  the  cafe  againft  the  builder 
“ for  this  breach  of  his  exprefs  promife,  and  (hall  recover  a pecuniary 
“ fatisfadion  for  the  injury  fuftained  by  fuch  delay ||.”  The  learned 
author  meaned,  I prefume,  a common  builder,  or  fuppofed  a confideration 
to  be  given;  and  for  this  reafon  I forbore  to  cite  his  dodrine  as  in 
point  on  the  fubjed  of  an  adion  for  the  //^/performance  of  a manda- 
tary §. 

* De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  5.  cap.  5.  § 3. 

f Rofar.  Polit.  cap.  7.  There  are  numberlefs  tracts  in  Arabick,  Perjian,  and  Turhijh,  on  every 
branch  of  jurit prudence;  from  the  belt  of  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  extradt  a complete  fyltem, 
and  to  compare  it  with  our  own ; nor  would  it  be  lets  eafy,  to  explain  in  Perjian  or  Arabick  fuch  parts 
of  our  Englifh  law.  as  either  coincide  with  that  of  the  Afiaticks,  or  are  manifeftly  preferable  to  it. 

+ P.  633,  &c.  1!  3 Comm.  157.  § P.  634,  63 $,  638. 
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Before  we  leave  this  article,  it  feems  proper  to  remark,  that  every 
bailee  for  pay,  whether  conductor  rei  or  conductor  operis , mull  be  fuppofed 
to  know,  that  the  goods  and  chattels  of  his  bailor  are  in  many  cafes 
difirainable  for  rent,  if  his  landlord,  who  might  otherwife  be  Ihamefully 
defrauded,  find  them  on  the  premifies  * ; and,  as  they  cannot  be  dis- 
trained and  fold  without  his  ordinary  default  at  leaji,  the  owner  has 
a remedy  over  againfh  him,  and  muft  receive  a compenfation  for  his 
lofs  ■f* : even  if  a depojitary  were  to  remove  or  conceal  his  own  goods,  and 
thofe  of  his  depofitor  were  to  be  feized  for  rent-arrere,  he  wrould  un- 
queftionably  be  bound  to  make  reftitution ; but  there  is  no  obligation  in 
the  bailee  to  fuggefi  wife  precautions  againfi  inevitable  accident ; and  he 
cannot,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  advife  infur  ance  from  fire ; much  lefs  to 
infure  the  things  bailed  without  an  authority  from  the  bailor. 

It  may  be  right  alfo  to  mention,  that  the  diftindtion,  before  taken  in 
regard  to  loans  %,  between  an  obligation  to  reftore  the  fpecifick  things, 
and  a power  or  neceffity  of  returning  others  equal  in  value,  holds  goods 
likewife  in  the  contracts  of  hiring  and  depofiting:  in  the  firft  cafe,  it 
is  a regular  bailment ; in  the  fecond,  it  becomes  a debt.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Alfenus  in  his  famous  law,  on  which  the  judicious  Bynker- 
shoek  has  learnedly  commented,  “ if  an  ingot  of  filver  be  delivered  to 
“ a filver- fmith  to  make  an  urn,  the  whole  property  is  transferred, 

“ and  the  employer  is  only  a creditor  of  metal  equally  valuable,  which 
“ the  workman  engages  to  pay  in  a certain  fhape  || the  fmith  may 
confequently  apply  it  to  his  own  ufej  but,  if  it  perifh,  even  by  una- 
voidable mifchance  or  irrefiftible  violence,  he,  as  owner  of  it,  muft 
abide  the  lofs,  and  the  creditor  muft  have  his  urn  in  due  time.  It  , 
would  be  otherwife,  no  doubt,  if  the  fame  filver,  on  account  of  its 

* Burr.  1498.  &c.  f 3 Bl.  Comm.  8.  % P.  640,  641. 

f|  D.  19.  2.  31.  Bynk.  Otf.  Jur.  Rom.  lib.  VIII 
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peculiar  finenefs,  or  any  uncommon  metal,  according  to  the  whim  of 
the  owner,  were  agreed  to  be  fpecifically  redelivered  in  the  form  of  a 
cup  or  a fiandifh. 

3.  Locatio  opens  mercium  vehendarum  is  a contract,  which  admits 
of  many  varieties  in  form , but  of  none,  as  it  feems  at  length  to  be  fettled, 
in  the  fubfantial  obligations  of  the  bailee. 

A carrier  for  hire  ought,  by  the  rule,  to  be  refponfible  only  for  ordi- 
nary negledt;  and,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  appears  to  have  been 
generally  holden,  “ that  a common  carrier  was  chargeable,  in  cafe  of  a 
**  lofs  by  robbery , only  when  he  had  travelled  by  ways  dangerous  for 

robbing , or  driven  by  night,  or  at  any  inconvenient  hour* but,  in 
the  commercial  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  refolved,  upon  the  fame 
broad  principles  of  policy  and  convenience,  that  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  cafe  of  innholders , “ that,  if  a common  carrier  be  robbed  of  the  good? 
“ delivered  to  him,  he  lhall  anfwer  for  the  value  of  them  ■j~.” 

Now  the  reward  or  hire , which  is  conlidered  by  fir  Edward  Coke 
as  the  reafon  of  this  decifion,  and  on  which  the  principal  ftrefs  is  often 
laid  in  our  own  times,  makes  the  carrier  liable,  indeed,  for  the  omifiion 
of  ordinary  care,  but  cannot  extend  to  irrefflible  force ; and,  though  fome 
other  bailees  have  a recompenfe , as  fadlors  and  workmen  for  pay , yet,  even 
in  JVoodliefe's  cafe,  the  chief  juftice  admitted,  that  robbery  was  a good 
plea  for  a fadlor , though  it  was  a bad  one  for  a carrier:  the  true  ground 
of  that  refolutioa  is  the  publick  employment  exercifed  by  the  carrier,  and 
the  danger  of  his  combining  with  robbers  to  the  infinite  injury  of  com- 
merce and  extreme  inconvenience  of  fociety 

* Doft.  and  Stud,  where  often  before  cited. 

-J-  1 Inft.  89.  a.  Mo.  462.  1 Ro.  Abr.  2.  Woodlicfe  and  Curties. 

% Ld.  Raym.917.  12  Mod.  487. 
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The  modern  rule  concerning  a common  carrier  is,  that  “ nothing  will 
“ excufe  him,  except  the  adl  o/’God,  or  of  the  Kings  enemies but 
a momentary  attention  to  the  principles  mult  convince  us,  that  this  ex- 
ception is  in  truth  part  of  the  rule  itfelf,  and  that  the  refponlibility  for 
a lofs  by  robbers  is  only  an  exception  to  it : a carrier  is  regularly  anfwer- 
able  for  negledt,  but  not,  regularly , for  damage  occalioned  by  the  attacks 
of  ruffians,  any  more  than  for  hojlile  violence,  or  unavoidable  misfortune ; 
but  the  great  maxims  of  policy  and  good  government  make  it  neceflary 
to  except  from  this  rule  the  cafe  of  robbery , left  confederacies  fhould  be 
formed  between  carriers  and  defperate  villains  with  little  or  no  chance 
of  detection. 

Although  the  Adi  of  God , which  the  ancients  too  called  Q-S  Slav  and 
Vim  divinam,  be  an  expreffion,  which  long  habit  has  rendered  familiar  to 
us,  yet  perhaps,  on  that  very  account,  it  might  be  more  proper,  as  well 
as  more  decent,  to  fubftitute  in  its  place  inevitable  accident ? religion 
and  reafon,  which  can  never  be  at  variance  without  certain  injury  to 
one  of  them,  allure  us,  that  “ not  a guft  of  wind  blows,  nor  a flalh  of 
“ lightning  gleams,  without  the  knowledge  and  guidance  of  a fuperin- 
“ tending  mind  f but  this  dodtrine  lofes  its  dignity  and  fublimity  by  a 
technical  application  of  it,  which  may  in  fome  inftances  border  even 
upon  profanenefs ; and  law,  which  is  merely  a practical  fcience,  cannot 
ufe  terms  too  popular  and  perfpicuous. 

In  a recent  cafe  of  an  aftion  againft  a carrier,  it  was  holden  to  be  no 
excufe,  “ that  the  fhip  was  tight,  when  the  goods  were  placed  on 
“ board,  but  that  a rat,  by  gnawing  out  the  oakum,  had  made  a fmall 
“ hole,  through  which  the  water  had  gullied  -j-  f but  the  true  reafon 
of  this  decifion  is  not  mentioned  by  the  reporter : it  was  in  fadt  at  leaf 
ordinary  negligence,  to  let  a rat  do  fuch  mifchief  in  the  velfel -y  and  the 

* Law  of  Niji  Prius,  70,  71.  f 1 Wils,  part  1.  a8i.  Dak  and  Hall. 
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Roman  law  has,  on  this  principle,  decided,  that,  “ fi  fullo  veftimenta 
“ polienda  acceperit,  eaque  mures  roferint,  ex  locato  tenetur,  quia  debuit 
“ ab  hac  re  cavere  *” 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be,  among  civilians  and  common-lawyers, 
in  regard  to  a cajket , the  contents  of  which  are  concealed  from  the  depo- 
sitary J-,  it  feems  to  be  generally  underftood,  that  a common  carrier  is 
anfwerable  for  the  lofs  of  a box  or  parcel,  be  he  ever  fo  ignorant  of  its 
contents,  or  be  thofe  contents  ever  fo  valuable,  unlefs  he  make  a fpecial 
acceptance  £ : but  grofs  fraud  and  impoftion  by  the  bailor  will  deprive 
him  of  his  adtion,  and  if  there  be  proof,  that  the  parties  were  apprized 
of  each  other’s  intentions,  although  there  was  no  perfonal  communica- 
tion, the  bailee  may  be  confidered  as  a fpecial  acceptor : this  was  ad- 
judged in  a very  modern  cafe  particularly  circumftanced,  in  which  the 
former  cafes  in  Ventrisf  Alley  ne,  and  C art  hew , are  examined  with  libe- 
rality and  wifdom;  but,  in  all  of  them,  too  great  ftrefs  is  laid  on  the  re - 
ward,  and  too  little  on  the  important  motives  of  publick  utility , which 
alone  diftinguifh  a carrier  from  other  bailees  for  hire  § . 

Though  no  fubftantial  difference  is  affignable  between  carriage  by 
land  and  carriage  by  water , or,  in  other  words,  between  a waggon  and  a 
barge , yet  it  foon  became  neceffary  for  the  courts  to  declare,  as  they  did 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  that  a common  hoyman,  like  a common  wag - 
goner , is  refponfible  for  goods  committed  to  his  cuftody,  even  if  he  be 
robbed  of  them  |(  ; but  the  reafon  faid  to  have  been  given  for  this  judge- 
ment, namely,  becaufe  he  had  his  hire , is  not  the  true  one;  fince,  as  we 
have  before  fuggefted,  the  recompenfe  could  only  make  him  liable  for 

* D.  19.  2.  13.  6.  -j-  Before,  p.  621,  622,  623.  J 1 Stra.  145.  Titchbwn  and  Whitts 

§ Burr.  2298.  Gibbon  and  Paynton.  See  1 Vent.  238.  AH.  93.  Carth.  485. 

t|  Hob.  ca.  30.  2 Cro.  330.  Rich  and  Kneeland \ “ The  firji  cafe  of  the  kind,  faid  lord  Holt,  to 

“ be  found  in  our  books.”  12  Mod.  480. 
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temerity  and  imprudence , as  if  a bargemafter  were  ralhly  to  {hoot  a bridge, 
when  the  bent  of  the  weather  is  tempejiuous ; but  not  for  a mere  cafualty , 
as  if  a hoy  in  good  condition,  {hooting  a bridge  at  a proper  time,  were 
driven  againft  a pier  by  a fudden  breeze,  and  overfet  by  the  violence 
of  the  {hock  * j nor,  by  parity  of  reafon,  for  any  other  force  too  great  to 
be  relifted  -f* : the  publick  employment  of  the  hoy  man,  and  that  diflruf , 
which  an  ancient  writer  juftly  calls  the  fmew  of  wifdom,  are  the  real 
grounds  of  the  law’s  rigour  in  making  fuch  a perfon  refponftble  for  a 
lofs  by  robbery . 

All,  that  has  juft  been  advanced  concerning  a land- carrier,  may, 
therefore,  be  applied  to  a bargemafer  or  boatman ; but,  in  cafe  of  a tern- 
peft,  it  may  fometimes  happen,  that  the  law  of  jetfon  and  average  may 
occafton  a difference.  Bar  croft's  cafe,  as  it  is  cited  by  chief  juftice 
Rolle,  has  fome  appearance  of  hardlhip : “ a box  of  jewels  had  been  de- 
**  livered  to  a ferryman,  who  knew  not  what  it  contained , and,  a fudden 
t(  ftorm  arifing  in  the  paflage,  he  threw  the  box  into  the  fea ; yet  it  was 
t(  refolved,  that  he  Jhould  anfwer  for  it^:”  now  I cannot  help  fufpedting, 
that  there  was  proof  in  this  cafe  of  culpable  negligence , and  probably  the 
calket  was  both  fmall  and  light  enough,  to  have  been  kept  longer  on 
board  than  other  goods ; for,  in  the  cafe  of  Gravefend  barge,  cited  on 
the  bench  by  lord  Coke,  it  appears,  that  the  pack,  which  was  thrown 
overboard  in  a tempeft,  and  for  which  the  bargeman  was  holden  not 
anfwer  able,  was  of  great  value  and  great  weight ; although  this  laft  cir- 
cumftance  be  omitted  by  Rolle,  who  fays  only,  that  the  mafter  of  the 
veflel  had  no  information  of  its  contents  jj. 


* i Stra.  128.  Amies  and  Stevens. 

|-  Palm.  548.  W.  Jo.  159.  Sec  the  doftrine  of  inevitable  accident  moll  learnedly  difcuffed  in  Defid- 
Heraldi  Animadv.  in  Salmafii  Obferv.  in  Jus  Att.  et  Rom.  cap.  xv. 

+ All.  93.  fl  a Bulftr.  280.  2 Ro  Abr.  567. 
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The  fubtilty  of  the  human  mind,  in  finding  diflin&ions,  has  no 
bounds;  and  it  was  imagined  by  fome,  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
obligation  of  a barge- mafler,  there  was  no  reafon  to  be  equally  rigor- 
ous in  regard  to  the  mafler  of  a Jhip ; who,  if  he  carry  goods  for  profit , 
mull  indubitably  anfwer  for  the  ordinary  negledl  of  himfelf  or  his  mari- 
ners, but  ought  not,  they  faid,  to  be  chargeable  for  the  violence  of  rob- 
bers: it  was,  however,  otherwife  decided  in  the  great  cafe  of  Mors  and 
Slew,  where  “ eleven  perfons  armed  came  on  board  the  fhip  in  the  river, 
under  pretence  of  imprefiing  feamen , and  forcibly  took  the  chefls, 
“ which  the  defendant  had  engaged  to  carry;”  and,  though  the  mafler 
was  entirely  blamelefs,  yet  fir  Matthew  Hale  and  his  brethren,  hav- 
ing heard  both  civilians  and  common-lawyers,  and,  among  them,  Mr. 
Holt  for  the  plaintiff,  determined,  on  the  principles  j ufl  before  efla- 
blifhed,  that  the  bailor  ought  to  recover*.  This  cafe  was  frequently 
mentioned  afterwards  by  lord  Holt,  who  faid,  that  “ the  declaration 
“ was  drawn  by  the  greatefl  pleader  in  England  of  his  time^.” 

Still  farther : fince  neither  the  element,  on  which  goods  are  carried, 
nor  the  magnitude  and  form  of  the  carriage,  make  any  difference  in  the 
refponfibility  of  the  bailee,  one  would  hardly  have  conceived,  that  a 
diverfity  could  have  been  taken  between  a letter  and  any  other  thing. 
Our  common  law,  indeed,  was  acquainted  with  no  fuch  diverfity;  and  a 
private  pofl-mafler  was  precifely  in  the  fituation  of  another  carrier;  but 
the  flatute  of  Charles  II.  having  eflabliflied  a general  pofl-office,  and 
taken  away  the  liberty  of  fending  letters  by  a private  poflj,  it  was 
thought,  that  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  obligation  of  the  pofl-mafler 
general ; and,  in  the  cafe  of  Lane  and  Cotton,  three  judges  determin- 
ed, againfl  the  fixed  and  well-fupported  opinion  of  chief  juflice  Holt, 
“ that  the  pofl-mafler  was  not  anfwerable  for  the  lofs  of  a letter  with 

* i Ventr.  190.  238.  Raym.  220.  f Ld.  Raym.  920. 

t 12  Cha.  II.  ch.  35.  See  the  fubfequent  ftatutes. 
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exchequer-bills  in  it  now  this  was  a cafe  of  ordinary  neglcdt,  for 
the  bills  wer efolen  out  of  the  plaintiff’s  letter  in  the  defendant's  office  f ; 
and,  as  the  mailer  has  a great  falary  for  the  difcharge  of  his  trufl  ; as  he 
ought  clearly  to  anfwer  for  the  arts  of  his  clerks  and  agents ; as  the 
ftatute,  profeffedly  enafted  for  fafety  as  well  as  difpatch,  could  not  have 
been  intended  to  deprive  the  fubjetf:  of  any  benefit,  which  he  before  en- 
joyed; for  thefe  reafons,  and  for  many  others,  I believe  that  Cicero 
would  have  faid,  what  he  wrote  on  a fimilar  occaiion  to  Trebatius, 
“ Ego  tamen  sc^volje  affentior£.”  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
different  under  the  fatute , if  the  poll:  had  been  robbed , either  by  day  or 
by  night , when  there  is  a neceffity  of  travelling,  but  even  that  queflion 
would  have  been  difputable ; and  here  I may  conclude  this  divifion  of 
my  effay,  with  obferving,  in  the  plain  but  emphatical  language  of  St. 
German,  “ that  all  the  former  diverfities  be  granted  by  fecondary  con- 
“ clufions  derived  upon  the  law  of  reafon,  without  any  fatute  made  in 
“ that  behalf ; and,  peradventure,  laws  and  the  conclufions  therein  be 
“ the  more  plain  and  the  more  open;  for  if  any  fatute  were  made  there- 
“ in,  I think  verily,  more  doubts  and  queftions  would  arife  upon  the 
“ fatute , than  doth  now,  when  they  be  only  argued  and  judged  after  the 
“ common  law  ||.” 

Before  I finifh  the  hiforical  part  of  my  effay,  in  which  I undertook 
to  demonftrate,  “ that  a perfect  harmony  fubfifted  on  this  interefling 
“ branch  of  jurifprudence  in  the  codes  of  nations  mof  eminent  for  legal 

* Carth.  487.  12  Mod.  482. 

f In  addition  to  the  authorities,  before  cited,  p.  626.  note  (*),  for  the  diftinition  between  a lofs 
by Jlealth  and  by  robbery , fee  Dumoulin,  trail.  De  eo  quod  interejl , note  184.  and  Rosella  casuum,  28. 
b.  This  lad  is  the  book,  which  St.  German  improperly  calls  Summa  Ro/ella,  and  by  mifquoting  which 
he  milled  me  in  the  palfage  concerning  the  fall  of  a houfe , p.  643 . The  words  of  the  author,  Trova- 
mala,  are  thefe : “ Domus  tua  minabatur  ruinam  j domus  corruit,  et  interficit  equum  tibi  commodatum  ; 

“ certe  non  poteft  dici  cal'us  fortuitus ; quia  diligentij/imus  reparaflet  domum,  vel  ibi  non  habitaflet ; 

“ fi  autem  domus  non  minabatur  ruinam,  fed  impetu  tempefath  validae  corruit,  non  eft  tibi  imputandum.” 

% Epift.  ad  Fam.  VII.  22.  ||  Doit,  and  Stud.  dial.  2.  chap.  38.  laft  fentence. 
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“ wifidom I cannot  forbear  adding  a few  remarks  on  the  inilitutions 
of  thofe  nations,  who  are  generally  called  barbarous , and  who  feem  in 
many  inftances  to  have  deferved  that  epithet:  although  traces  of  found 
reafoning  and  folid  judgement  appear  in  mod  of  their  ordinances. 

By  the  ancient  laws  of  the  VVisi  goths,  which  are  indeed  rather  ob- 
fcure,  the  “ keeper  of  a horfe  or  an  ox  for  hire , as  well  as  a hirer  for 
“ ufiey  was  obliged,  if  the  animal  perijhed , to  return  another  of  equal 
“ worth:"  the  law,  of  the  Baiuvarians  on  this  head  is  nearly  in  the  fame 
words;  and  the  rule  is  adopted  with  little  alteration  in  the  capitularies 
of  Charlemagne  and  Lewis  the  Pious -f*,  where  the  Mofaick  law  be- 
fore cited  concerning  a borrower  may  alfo  be  found;};.  In  all  thefe 
codes  a depojitary  of  gold,  filver,  or  valuable  trinkets,  is  made  charge- 
able, if  they  are  deftroyed  by  fire , and  his  own  goods  perifh  not  with 
them;  a circumftance,  which  fome  other  legillators  have  confidered  as 
conclufive  evidence  of  grofs  negle<5t  or  fraud : thus,  by  the  old  Britifh 
trail,  called  the  book  of  Cynawg,  a perfon,  who  had  been  robbed  of  a 
depofit,  was  allowed  to  clear  himfelf  by  making  oath,  with  compurga- 
tors, that  he  had  no  concern  in  the  robbery,  unlefis  he  had  fiaved  his  own 
goods ; and  it  was  the  fame,  I believe,  among  the  Britons  in  the  cafe  of  a 
lofs  by  firef  which  happened  without  the  fault  of  the  bailee ; although 
Howel  the  Good  feems  to  have  been  rigorous  in  this  cafe,  for  the  fake 
of  publick  fecurity||.  There  was  one  regulation  in  the  northern  code, 
which  I have  not  feen  in  that  of  any  other  nation  : if  precious  things 
were  depofited  and  fiolen,  time  was  given  to  fearch  for  the  thief,  and,  if 
he  could  not  be  found  within  the  time  limited,  a moiety  of  the  value  was 

* p.  602. 

-j-  Lindenbrog,  LL.  W~ifigoth.  lib.  5.  tit.  5.  4 1,  2,  3 . and  LL.  Baiuvar.  tit.  14.  § 1,  2,  3,  4.  Ca- 

fitul.  lib.  5.  § 204. 

} Capitul.  lib.  6.  § 22.  Exod.  xxii.  14,  15. 

||  LL.  Hywel  Dt/a,  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  § 22.  and  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  § 40.  See  alfo  Stitrnb.  De  Jur.  Sveon. 
p.  256,  257. 
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to  be  paid  by  the  depofitary  to  the  owner,  “ ut  damnum  ex  medio 
“ uterque  fuftineret*.” 

Now  I can  fcarce  perfuade  myfelf,  that  the  phrafe  ufed  in  thefe  laws, 
fi  id  perierity  extends  to  a perilling  by  inevitable  accident ->  nor  can  I 
think,  that  the  old  Gothick  law,  cited  by  Stiernhook,  fully  proves  his 
aflertion,  that  **  a depofitary  was  refponfible  for  irrejijlible  forces"  but 
I obferve,  that  the  military  law-givers  of  the  north,  who  entertained 
very  high  notions  of  good  faith  and  honour,  were  more  ftridt  than  the 
Romans  in  the  duties,  by  which  depofitaries  and  other  truftees  were 
bound : an  exadt  conformity  could  hardly  be  expected  between  the  or- 
dinances of  polifhed  ftates,  and  thofe  of  a people,  who  could  fuffer  dif- 
putes  concerning  bailments  to  be  decided  by  combat ; for  it  was  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.,  who  abolifhed  the  trial  by  battle  in  cafes  of  con- 
tefted  depofits,  and  fubfiituted  a more  rational  mode  of  proof -f*. 

I purpofely  referved  to  the  laft  the  mention  of  the  Hindu,  or  Indian , 
code,  which  the  learning  and  induftry  of  my  much-efteemed  friend  Mr. 
Halhed  has  made  acceflible  to  Europeans , and  the  Persian  tranflation 
of  which  I have  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing:  thefe  laws,  which  mull  in 
all  times  be  a fingular  objedt  of  curiofity,  are  now  of  infinite  importance; 
fince  the  happinefs  of  millions,  whom  a feries  of  amazing  events  has 
fubjedted  to  a Britijh  power,  depends  on  a ftridl  obfervance  of  them. 

It  is  pleafing  to  remark  the  fimilarity,  or  rather  identity,  of  thofe 
conclufions,  which  pure  unbiafied  reafon  in  all  ages  and  nations  feldom 
fails  to  draw,  in  fuch  juridical  inquiries  as  are  not  fettered  and  manacled 
by  pojitive  inftitution ; and,  although  the  rules  of  the  Pundits  concerning 
fuccejjion  to  property , the  punijlment  of  offences y and  the  ceremonies  of 


* LL.  Wifigoth,  lib.  5.  tit.  § 3- 

f LL.  Lougobard.  lib'.  2.  tit,  55.  § 35.  Conjlit.  Neapol,  lib.  2.  tit.  34. 
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religion , are  widely  different  from  ours,  yet,  in  the  great  fyftem  of  con- 
trasts and  the  common  intercourfe  between  man  and  man,  the  Pootee 
of  the  Indians  and  the  Digest  of  the  Romans  are  by  no  means  dif- 
fimilar*. 

Thus,  it  is  ordained  by  the  fages  of  Hindujldny  that  “ a depofitor 
“ fhall  carefully  inquire  into  the  character  of  his  intended  depofitary; 
**  who,  if  he  undertake  to  keep  the  goods,  (hall  preferve  them  with  care 
“ and  attention  j but  fhall  not  be  bound  to  reftore  the  value  of  them,  if 
“ they  be  fpoiled  by  unforefeen  accident , or  burnedy  or  Jiolen ; unless  he 
**  conceal  any  part  of  them,  that  has  been  faved,  or  unlefs  his  own  effeSls 
**  be  fecuredy  or  unlefs  the  accident  happen  after  his  refufal  to  redeliver 
“ the  goods  on  a demand  made  by  the  depofitor,  or  while  the  depofi- 
“ tary,  againft  the  nature  of  the  truft,  prefumes  to  make  ufe  of  themf' 
in  other  words,  “ the  bailee  is  made  anfwerable  for  fraudy  or  for  fuch 
“ negligence  as  approaches  to  it-f.” 

So,  a borrower  is  declared  to  be  chargeable  even  for  cafualty  or  violencey 
if  he  fail  to  return  the  thing  after  the  completion  of  the  bulinefs,  for 
which  he  borrowed  it;  but  not,  if  it  be  accidentally  loft  or  forcibly  feized, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  or  the  conclulion  of  the  affair,  for 
which  it  was  lent;};:  in  another  place,  it  is  provided,  that,  if  a pledge  be 
damaged  or  loft  by  unforefeen  accidenty  the  creditor  fhall  neverthelefs  re- 
cover his  debt  with  intereft,  but  the  debtor  fhall  not  be  entitled  to  the 
value  of  his  pawn  || ; and  that,  if  the  pledgee  ufe  the  thing  pledged,  he 
fhall  pay  the  value  of  it  to  the  pledgor  in  cafe  of  its  lofs  or  damage, 
whilft  he  ufes  it  §. 

* “ Haec  omnia,  fays  Grotius,  Romanis  quidem  congruunt  legibus,  fed  non  ex  illis  primitus,  fed 
“ ex  et  quit  ate  naturally  veniunt : quare  eadem  apud  alias  quoque  gentes  reperire  eft.”  De  Jure  Belli 
ac  Pads , lib.  2.  cap.  12.  § 13. 

f Gentoo  Laws,  chap.  IV.  See  before,  p.  628.  % Same  chapter.  See  before,  p.  643. 

!|  Chap.  I.  Seft.  I.  Before,  p.  6^5,  636.  § Chap.  I.  Seft.  II.  Before,  p.  632. 
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In  the  fame  manner,  if  a perfon  hire  a thingy^r  ufe , or  if  any  metal  be 
delivered  to  a workman , for  the  purpofe  of  making  velfels  or  ornaments, 
the  bailees  are  holden  to  be  dilcharged,  if  the  thing  bailed  be  destroyed 
or  fpoiled  by  natural  misfortune  or  the  injuflice  of  the  ruling  power , 
unless  it  be  kept  after  the  time  limited  for  the  return  of  the  goods,  or 
the  performance  of  the  work*. 

All  thele  provifions  are  confonant  to  the  principles  eftablifhed  in  this 
eflay  ; and  I cannot  help  thinking,  that  a clear  and  concife  treatife,  writ- 
ten in  the  Perfian  or  Arabian  language,  on  the  law  of  Contracts,  and 
evincing  the  general  conformity  between  the  Afatick  and  European 
fyftems,  would  contribute,  as  much  as  any  regulation  whatever,  to 
bring  our  Englifij  law  into  good  odour  among  thofe,  whofe  fate  it  is  to 
be  under  pur  dominion,  and  whofe  happinefs  ought  to  be  a ferious  and 
continual  objed  of  our  care. 

Thus  have  I proved,  agreeably  to  my  undertaking,  that  the  plain  ele- 
ments of  natural  law , on  the  fubjed  of  Bailments,  which  have  been 
traced  by  a fort  analyfis,  are  recognifed  and  confirmed  by  the  wifdom  of 
nations  'f-'j  and  I haften  to  the  third,  or  fynthetical , part  of  my  work,  in 
which,  from  the  nature  of  it,  mod  of  the  definitions  and  rules , already 
given,  muft  be  repeated  with  little  variation  in  form , and  none  in  fiub- 
fiance : it  was  at  firft  my  defign,  to  fubjoin,  with  a few  alterations,  the 
Synopfis  of  Delrio  3 but  finding,  that,  as  Bynkershoek  exprefies  him- 
felf  with  an  honefi:  pride,  I had  leifure  fometimes  to  write , but  never  to 
copy,  and  thinking  it  unjuft  to  embellish  any  produdion  of  mine  with 
the  inventions  of  another,  I changed  my  plan  ; and  fhall  barely  recapi- 
tulate the  dodrine  expounded  in  the  preceding  pages,  obferving  the 
method,  which  logicians  call  Synthefis,  and  in  which  all  fciences  ought 
to  be  explained. 


f Before,  p.  597.  and  602. 
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1.  To  begin  then  with  definitions:  l.  Bailment  is  a delivery  of 
goods  in  trufi , on  a contrail  exprefi'ed  or  implied ',  that  the  trufi  Jhall  be  duly 
executed , and  the  goods  redelivered , as  fioon  as  the  time  or  ufe,  for  which 
they  were  bailed , Jhall  have  elapfied  or  be  performed. 

2.  Deposit  is  a bailment  of  goods  to  be  kept  for  the  bailor  without  a 
recompenfe. 

3.  Mandate  is  a bailment  of  goods,  without  reward , to  be  carried 
from  place  to  place , or  to  have  fame  adl  performed  about  them. 

4.  Lending  for  use  is  a bailment  of  a thing  for  a certain  time  to  be 
ufed  by  the  borrower  without  paying  for  it. 

5.  Pledging  is  a bailment  of  goods  by  a debtor  to  his  creditor  to  be 
kept  till  the  debt  be  difcharged. 

0.  Letting  to  hire  is  1.  a baihnent  of  a thing  to  be  ufed  by  the 
hirer  for  a compenfation  in  money ; or,  2.  a letting  out  of  work  and 
labour  to  be  done,  or  care  and  attention  to  be  befiowed,  by  the 
bailee  on  the  goods  bailed , and  that  for  a pecuniary  recompenfe-,  or,  3.  of 
care  and  pains  in  carrying  the  things  delivered  from  one  place  to  another 
for  a fiipulated  or  implied  reward. 

7 . Innominate  bailments  are  thofe,  where  the  compenfation  for 
the  ufe  of  a thing,  or  for  labour  and  attention , is  not  pecuniary,  but  either 
1.  the  reciprocal  ufe  or  the  gift  of  fome  other  thing;  or,  2.  work  and 
pains,  reciprocally  undertaken;  or,  3.  the  ufe  or  gift  of  another  thing  in 
confideration  of  care  and  labour,  and  converfely. 

8.  Ordinary  neglect  is  the  omifiion  of  that  care,  which  every  man  of  com- 
mon prudence,  and  capable  of  governing  a family , takes  of  his  own  concerns. 

Q.  Gross 
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9.  Gross  neglcB  is  the  want  of  that  care,  which  every  man  of  common 
fenfe , how  inattentive  foever , takes  of  his  own  property. 

10.  Slight  negledt  is  the  omijjion  of  that  diligence , which  very  circum- 
fpebl  and  thoughtful perfons  ufe  in  fecuring  their  own  goods  and  chattels. 

11.  A naked  contract  is  a contradl:  made  without  conf deration 
or  recompenfe. 

II.  The  rules , which  may  be  confidered  as  axioms  flowing  from  na- 
tural reafon,  good  morals,  and  found  policy,  are  thefe  : 

1.  A bailee,  who  derives  no  beneft  from  his  undertaking,  is  refpon- 
fible  only  for  gross  negledt. 

2.  A bailee,  who  alone  receives  beneft  from  the  bailment,  is  refpon- 
fible  for  slight  negledt. 

3.  When  the  bailment  is  beneficial  to  both  parties,  the  bailee  mull 
anfwer  for  ordinary  negledt. 

4.  A special  agreement  of  any  bailee  to  anfwer  for  more  or  left, 
is  in  general  valid. 

5.  All  bailees  are  anfwerable  for  adtual  fraud,  even  though  the 
contrary  be  fiipulated. 

6.  No  bailee  fhall  be  charged  for  a lofs  by  inevitable  accident  or 
irrefifiible  force,  except  by  fpecial  agreement. 

7.  Robbery  by  force  is  confidered  as  irrefifiible ; but  a lofs  by  private 
stealth  is  prefumptive  evidence  of  ordinary  negledt. 
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8.  Gross  negledt  is  a violation  of  good faith. 

9.  No  action  lies  to  compel  performance  of  a naked  contratf. 

10.  A reparation  may  be  obtained  by  fuit  for  every  damage  occa- 
fioned  by  an  injury. 

11.  The  negligence  of  a servant,  a&ing  by  his  mafiers  exprefs  or 
implied  order , is  the  negligence  of  the  master. 

III.  From  thefe  rules  the  following  propoftions  are  evidently  de~ 
ducible : 

1.  A depositary  is  refponfible  only  for  gross  negledtj  or,  in  other 
words,  for  a violation  of  good  faith. 

,2.  A depositary,  whofe  character  is  known  to  his  depofitor,  fhall 
not  anfwer  for  mere  neglett , if  he  take  no  better  care  of  his  own  goods, 
and  they  alfo  be  fpoiled  or  deftroyed. 

3.  A mandatary  to  carry  is  refponfible  only  for  gross  negleft,  or 
a breach  of  good  faith. 

A.  A mandatary  to  perform  a work  is  bound  to  ufe  a degree  of  dili- 
gence adequate  to  the  performance  of  it. 

5.  A man  cannot  be  compelled  by  action  to  perform  his  promife  of 
engaging  in  a deposit  or  a mandate. 

6.  A reparation  may  be  obtained  by  fuit  for  damage  occafioned  by 
the  nonperformance  of  a promife  to  become  a depositary  or  a man- 
datary. 

7.  A borrower 
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7.  A borrower  for  use  is  refponfible  for  slight  negligence. 

8.  A pawnee  is  anfwerable  for  ordinary  negledh 

9.  The  hirer  of  a thing  is  anfwerable  for  ordinary  negledt. 

10.  A workman  for  hire  muft  anfwer  for  ordinary  negledt  of 
the  goods  bailed,  and  apply  a degree  of  skill  equal  to  his  undertaking. 

11.  A letter  to  hire  of  his  care  and  attention  is  refponfible 
for  ordinary  negligence. 

12.  A carrier  for  hire,  by  land  or  by  water,  is  anfwerable  for 
ordinary  negledt. 

IV.  To  thefe  rules  and  propojitions  there  are  fome  exceptions: 

1 . A man,  who  fponta?ieoufy  and  ojjicioufy  engages  to  keep , or  to  carry, 
the  goods  of  another,  though  without  reward , muft  anfwer  for  slight 
negledt. 

2.  If  a man,  through  flrong  perfuafion  and  with  relutfance,  undertake 
the  execution  of  a mandate,  no  more  can  be  required  of  him  than  a 

fair  exertion  of  his  ability. 

3.  All  bailees  become  refponfible  for  loftes  by  casualty  or  vio- 
lence, after  their  refufal  to  return  the  things  bailed  on  a lawful 
demand. 

A.  A borrower  and  a hirer  are  anfwerable  in  all  events,  if 
they  keep  the  things  borrowed  or  hired  after  the  ftipulated  time , or  ufe 
them  differently  from  their  agreement. 

5.  A depositary 
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5.  A depositary  and  a pawnee  are  anfwerable  in  all  events, 
if  they  ufie  the  things  depofited  or  pawned. 

0.  An  innkeeper  is  chargeable  for  the  goods  of  his  guert  'within  his 
inny  if  the  gueft  be  robbed  by  the  fervants  or  inmates  of  the  keeper. 

7-  A common  carrier,  by  land  or  by  water , mud:  indemnify  the 
owner  of  the  goods  carried,  if  he  be  robbed  of  them. 

V.  It  is  no  exception,  but  a corollary , from  the  rulesy  that  “ every 
“ bailee  is  refponfible  for  a lofs  by  accident  or  force,  however  ine- 
“ vitable  or  irrejijlible , if  it  be  occafioned  by  that  degree  of  negligence , for 
“ which  the  nature  of  his  contract  makes  him  generally  anfwerable  fi 
and  I may  here  conclude  my  difcudion  of  this  important  title  in  jurif- 
prudence  with  a general  and  obvious  remark  ; that  “ all  the  preceding 
“ rules  and  propofitions  may  be  diverfified  to  infnity  by  the  circum- 

fances  of  every  particular  cafe  fi  on  which  circumrtances  it  is  on 
the  continent  the  province  of  a judge  appointed  by  the  fovereign, 
and  in  England,  to  our  conlfant  honour  and  happinefs,  of  a jury 
freely  chofen  by  the  parties,  finally  to  decide  : thus,  when  a painted 
cartoon , parted  on  canvas,  had  been  depojitedy  and  the  bailee  kept 
it  fo  near  a damp  wall,  that  it  peeled  and  was  much  injured,  the 
queftion  “ whether  the  deporttary  had  been  guilty  of  gross  negleft,” 
was  properly  left  to  the  jury,  and,  on  a verdidt  for  the  plaintiff 
with  pretty  large  damages,  the  court  refufed  to  grant  a new  trial  * ; but 
it  was  the  judge,  who  determined,  that  the  defendant  was  by  law  re- 
fponfible  for  grofis  negligence  only  -y  and,  if  it  had  been  proved,  that  the 
bailee  had  kept  his  own  pictures  of  the  fia7ne  fort  in  the  fame  place  and 
manner,  and  that  they  too  had  been  fpoiled,  a new  trial  would,  I con- 

* 2 Stra.  1099.  My: ton  and  Cock. 
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ceive,  have  been  granted ; and  fo,  if  no  more  than  slight  negleCt  had 
been  committed,  and  the  jury  had,  neverthelefs,  taken  upon  them- 
felves  to  decide  againft  law,  that  a bailee  without  reward  was  refpon- 
fible  for  it. 

Should  the  method  ufed  in  this  little  trad!  be  approved,  I may  poffibly 
not  want  inclination,  if  I do  not  want  leifure,  to  difcufs  in  the  fame 
form  every  branch  of  Englijh  law,  civil  and  criminal , private  and  pub- 
lick  ; after  which  it  will  be  eafy  to  feparate  and  mould  into  diftindt 
works,  the  three  principal  divifions,  or  the  analytical , the  hi/lorical,  and 
the  fynthetical,  parts. 

The  great  fyftem  of  jurifprudence,  like  that  of  the  Univerfe,  confifts 
of  many  fubordinate  fy  Items,  all  of  which  are  connected  by  nice  links 
and  beautiful  dependencies ; and  each  of  them,  as  I have  fully  perfuaded 
myfelf,  is  reducible  to  a few  plain  elements , either  the  wife  maxims  of 
national  policy  and  general  convenience,  or  the  pojitive  rules  of  our 
forefathers,  which  are  feldom  deficient  in  wifdom  or  utility : if  La,w  be 
a fcience , and  really  deferve  fo  fublime  a name,  it  muft  be  founded  on 
principle,  and  claim  an  exalted  rank  in  the  empire  of  reaSon  j but,  if  it 
be  merely  an  unconnected  feries  of  decrees  and  ordinances,  its  ufe  may 
remain,  though  its  dignity  be  lefifened,  and  He  will  become  the  greateft 
lawyer,  who  has  the  ftrongeft  habitual,  or  artificial,  memory.  In  prac- 
tice, law  certainly  employs  two  of  the  mental  faculties ; reaSon , in  the 
primary  inveftigation  and  decifion  of  points  entirely  new ; and  memory , 
in  tranfmitting  to  us  the  reafon  of  fage  and  learned  men,  to  which  our 
own  ought  invariably  to  yield,  if  not  from  a becoming  modefty,  at  leaft 
from  a juft  attention  to  that  objedt,  for  which  all  laws  are  framed,  and 
all  focieties  inftituted,  the  good  of  mankind. 


ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


After  i had  finished  the  preceding  trad:,  to  the  fatisfadion  of 
feveral  friends,  but  not  to  my  own,  I was  informed,  that  the  learned 
Christian  Thomasius  had  published  a diflertation  on  the  fame 
fubjed  with  the  following  title  : De  Ufu  PraBico  DoBrince  difficillimce 
yuris  Romani  de  Culparum  Prajlatione  in  ContraBibus ; Hal  as,  mdccv. 
The  fame  of  the  author,  and  the  high  applaufe,  which  the  very  fenfible 
Bynkerjhoek  bellows  on  him,  imprefied  me  with  a mod  favourable  idea 
of  his  work,  and  with  a ftrong  delire  to  procure  it ; but,  to  my  extreme 
difappointment,  I cannot  find  it  in  any  library,  publick  or  private,  in  the 
Metropolis  or  in  either  of  our  Univerfities  : I have  fent  for  it,  however, 
to  Germany , and,  when  I receive  it,  lhall  take  a fincere  plealure,  either 
in  correding  fuch  errors,  as  it  may  enable  me  to  deted  in  my  elfay,  or 
in  confirming  the  fyllem,  which  I have  adopted,  by  fo  refpedable  an 
authority. 
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Res  videas  quo  modo  fe  habeant : orbem  terrarum,  imperils  diftributis,  ardere  bello  j 
urbem  fine  legibus,  fine  judiciis,  fine  jure,  fine  fide,  reli&am  direptioni  et  incendiis. 
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It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  that,  in  times  of  national  adverfity, 
thofe  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  higheft  praife,  who,  by  perfonal  exer- 
tions and  active  valour,  promote  at  their  private  hazard  the  general 
welfare ; that  the  fecond  rank  in  the  fcale  of  honour  is  due  to  thofe, 
who,  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  or  in  other  aifemblies  legally 
convened,  propofe  and  enforce  with  manly  eloquence  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  falutary  or  expedient  on  the  occadon ; and  that  the  third 
place  remains  for  thofe  perfons,  who,  when  they  have  neither  a necef- 
lity  to  a£t,  nor  a fair  opportunity  to  fpeak,  impart  in  writing  to  their 
countrymen  fuch  opinions  as  their  reafon  approves,  and  fuch  knowledge 
as  their  painful  refearches  have  enabled  them  to  acquire. 

With  thefe  reftridtions,  the  fword,  the  tongue,  and  the  pen,  which 
have  too  often  been  employed  by  the  word:  paflions  to  the  word:  pur- 
pofes,  may  become  the  inftruments  of  exalted  virtue  ; indxuments, 
which  it  is  not  the  right  only,  but  the  duty,  of  every  man  to  ufe, 

who 
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who  can  ufe  them  ; paying  always  a facred  regard  to  the  'laws  of 
that  country,  which  he  undertakes  to  defend,  to  advife,  or  to  en- 
lighten, 
o 


A fenfe  of  this  duty  and  a confcioufnefs  of  this  right  have  impelled 
me,  with  no  views,  as  it  will  be  readily  believed,  of  ambition  or  itite- 
reft,  much  lefs  from  any  fadlious  motive,  to  take  up  that  inftrument, 
which  I have  ftated  as  the  lead;  honourable  of  the  three,  and  to  prefent 
the  publick  with  a few  confiderations  on  a fubjedt  no  lefs  intereffing  at 
the  prefent  hour  than  important  to  all  future  ages. 

Having  unhappily  been  a vigilant  and  indignant  fpedator  of  the  late 
abominable  enormities  j having  feen  the  fenate  befieged,  and  the  fe- 
nators  infulted  ; the  laws  of  our  country  defied,  and  the  law  of  nations 
violated  ; having  beheld  the  houfes  of  our  trued;  patriots  and  mod;  re- 
ipedtable  magidrates  either  deftroyed,  affailed,  or  menaced ; having 
paffed  a whole  night  encircled  by  the  blazing  habitations  of  unoffending 
individuals,  and  by  the  flames  of  thofe  edifices  which  publick  juftice 
had  allotted  to  various  clafles  of  offenders ; having  lamented  over  a 
great  metropolis  expofed  for  many  days  to  the  fury  of  a licentious 
rabble  ; having  believed  the  noblefl:  commercial  City  in  the  world  to  be 
in  danger  of  a fecond  conflagration  ; having  in  vain  fought  accefs  to 
the  courts  at  Weftminfter  in  full  term,  and  to  the  houfes  of  parliament 
in  full  feffion  ; having,  in  a word,  been  witnefs  to  horrors,  all  the  con- 
current caufes  of  which  are  not  eafy  to  be  known,  and  all  the  confe- 
quences  of  which  are  lefs  eafy  to  be  predidted;  1 could  not  but  fee  at 
length,  with  a mixed  fenfation,  between  anguifh  and  joy,  the  vigorous 
and  triumphant  exertions  of  the  executive  power;  and  I admitted  the 
neceflity  of  thofe  exertions,  whilft  I deplored  it. 
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Every  well-difpofed  man,  and  lover  of  tranquillity,  muft  have  re- 
joiced, that,  on  the  ninth  of  June,  the  peaceable  and  terrified  inhabi- 
tants of  this  noble  Capital  might  enjoy  repofe  ; that  the  valuable  effedts, 
which  many  had  removed,  and  fome  had  even  buried,  might  be  replaced  ; 
that  the  artifan  might  refume  his  implements,  and  the  ftudent,  his 
books ; that  juftice  had  realcended  her  feat ; and  that  order  was  fuc- 
ceeding  to  confufion,  harmony  to  difcord ; but  every  honeft  man,  and 
lover  of  his  country,  muft  have  grieved,  that  a whole  week  was  then 
before  us,  in  which  the  neceflary  adjournment  of  the  Commons,  who 
would  otherwife  have  been  deliberating  on  the  ftate  of  the  metropolis 
and  the  kingdom,  had  left  us  under  a power,  which,  whatever  it  might 
be  in  form  and  in  effeCt,  was  in  truth  and  fubftance,  didtatorial. 

« 

In  this  awful  interval  a queftion  occurred  to  me,  which  muft  natu- 
rally have  prefented  itfelf  to  many  others  : “ Whether  the  ftill-fubfifting 
“ laws  and  genuine  conftitution  of  England  had  not  armed  the  civil 
“ Jlate  with  a power  fufficient,  if  it  had  been  previoufly  underftood  and 
“ prepared,  to  have  fupprefted  ever  fo  formidable  a riot  without  the  in- 
“ tervention  of  the  military." 

If  no  fuch  power  legally  exifted  in  the  ftate,  our  fyftem,  I thought, 
muft  be  defedtive  in  a moft  eftential  point ; fince  no  people  can  be  really 
and  fubftantially  free,  whofe  freedom  is  fo  precarious , in  the  true  fenfe 
of  the  word,  as  to  depend  on  the  protection  of  the  foldiery ; and  even 
our  proteCtors,  who  for  feveral  days  poflibly  could  not,  but  certainly  did 
not,  adt  at  all,  might  have  been  neceftarily  called  away,  in  the  moft 
dangerous  moment,  to  defend  our  coafts  and  maritime  towns : if,  on 
the  other  hand,  fuch  a power  of  fclf-protedtion  did  exift,  our  laws, 
I concluded,  muft  have  been  difgracefully  negledted,  and  ought  to  be 
reftored  to  full  vigour  and  energy. 
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A very  fliort  inquiry  enabled  me  to  anfwer  the  quedion,  at  lead:  to 
my  own  fatisfa&ion,  in  the  affirmative ; and  it  is  the  refult  of  this  in- 
quiry, which  I now  requed  the  public  to  accept  with  the  indulgence 
due  to  an  occafional  production,  and  with  the  attention  due  to  a fubjeCt 
of  general  importance. 

This  then  is  the  proportion,  which  I undertake  to  demondrate : 
“ That  the  common,  and  datute,  laws  of  the  realm,  in  force  at  this 
“ day,  give  the  civil  date  in  every  county  a power,  which,  if  it  were 
u perfectly  underdood  and  continually  prepared,  would  effectually  quell 
“ any  riot  or  infurreCtion,  without  affiftance  from  the  military , and 
“ even  without  the  modern  riot-aCt.” 

To  this  proportion  I fhall  ftridtly,  and,  as  far  as  I am  able,  logically 
confne  myfelf ; avoiding  all  parade  of  legal  or  antiquarian  learning, 
and  omitting  all  fuch  difquifitions  as  might  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  ©den- 
tation, which  I difdain,  but  not  of  utility,  which  alone  I feek : fhould 
the  curious  and  intelligent  reader  be  def  rous  of  invedigating  the  powers 
of  magidrates  and  of  courts  in  recording  riots  and  punidling  rioters,  and 
of  tracing  the  hidory  of  our  ancient  and  modern  laws  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  publick  tranquillity,  from  that  of  king  Ina  to  that  of  George  the 
Fird,  he  will  receive  ample  information  from  the  various  books  of  au- 
thority, which  I fhall  have  occadon  to  cite  in  the  courfe  of  my  argu- 
ment. 

It  is  in  every  one’s  mouth,  that,  on  all  violent  breaches  of  the  peace, 
the  fheriff  of  the  county  is  not  only  authorized  but  commanded  to  raife 
the  Poffie  Comitatus , and  forcibly  to  fupprefs  the  tumult ; but,  if  mod  of 
thofe,  who  ufe  this  expredion,  will  examine  their  own  minds,  they 
will  prefently  perceive,  that  they  utter  words,  which  convey  to  them 
no  didinCt  idea,  and  that  the  power  of  the  county , like  many  other 
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powers  in  nature  and  jurifprudence,  is  very  ill  afcertained,  and  very  im- 
perfe&ly  comprehended.  Logicians  give  us  an  admirable  rule,  “ that 
“ we  Jljould  feek  after  a clear , precife  and  complete  conception  of  things,  as 
“ they  really  exif  in  their  own  nature  and  in  all  their  parts , and  fould  not 
**  always  imagine  that  there  are  ideas , becaufe  there  are  words*  let  us 
apply  this  rule  to  the  cafe  before  us,  and  endeavour  to  form  a luminous, 
fixed,  comprehenfive  notion  of  the  power  in  queftion  ; without  fuppofing 
that  we  comprehend  it,  merely  becaufe  we  know,  that,  befides  its  Latin 
name,  it  is  called  in  Norman  French,  Poiar  del  Countee,  and  fometimes, 
Slide  del  pais 

We  cannot  begin  our  inveftigation  under  a more  certain  or  more  re- 
fpe&able  guide,  than  Chief  Juftice  Fineux,  whofe  words  I fhall  tran- 
fcribe  from  that  moft  venerable  repofitory  of  genuine  Englifj  wifdom, 
the  Year  books  “ At  the  beginning,”  fays  that  learned  judge,  “ all 
“ the  ad  mini  fixation  of  jufiice  was  in  one  hand,  namely,  in  the  Crown ; 
ei  then,  after  the  multiplication  of  the  people,  that  adminifixation  was 
“ difixibuted  into  counties,  and  the  power  was  committed  to  a deputy  in 
“ each  county,  namely,  the  Vifcount,  or  Sheriff ; who  was  the  King’s 
“ deputy  to  preferve  the  peace ; and  thus  it  is,  that  ail  people  muff,  in 
“ obedience  to  him,  be  ready  in  defence  of  the  realm,  when  enemies 
“ come  : thus  too  was  he  afligned  to  be  a confervator  of  the  peace,  to 
“ pumfh  malefactors,  to  defend  the  realm  when  enemies  invade  it,  to  be 
“ attendant  on  the  King  in  war-time,  and  to  caufe  all  people  in  his 
“ county  to  go  with  the  King  to  defend  the  land  againft  enemies.” 

Who  the  people  are,  that  the  laws  of  England  required,  and  ftill  re- 
quire, to  be  ready  and  obedient  to  the  fheriff  on  all  occafions  of  publick 
difturbance,  we  learn  from  the  judicious  antiquary,  Lambard,  who 

' * Watts,  part  I.  chap.  vi.  f Crompt.  J24.  % 12  Hen.  VII.  17. 
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cites  and  adopts  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Marrow  delivered  in  a work,  which 
I fuppofe  to  have  been  a reading  on  the  ftatute  13  Hen.  IV.  His  opi- 
nion was,  “ that  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  fheriff  or  under  fheriff,  ought 
ft  to  have  the  aid  and  affiftance  of  all  knights,  gentlemen,  yeomen, 
“ labourers,  fervants,  apprentices,  and  likewife  of  wards,  and  of  other 
“ young  men  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years ; becaufe  all  of  that  age  are 
“ bound  to  have  harnefs , or  armour,  by  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter*. 

What  effedl  the  fubfequent  repeal  of  the  ftatutes  of  armour  might 
have  on  the  reafon  afligned  by  Mr.  Marrow  for  his  opinion,  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  inquire;  for  it  feems  obvious,  that  the  ftatutes  of  James  I.  re- 
moved the  necejjity  only,  and  not  the  propriety , of  having  arms,  or,  to 
ufe  the  very  words  of  the  old  acft,  armure  pur  la  pees  garder ; and  the 
do6trine  in  Dambard  is  generally  underftood  to  be  law-fi.  The  pafiage 
above-cited  appears,  however,  to  have  milled  the  great  commentator 
on  the  Laws  of  England,  who  feems  to  have  collected  from  it,  that 
none  were  bound  to  obey  the  fummons  of  the  fheriff,  but  perfons  under 
the  degree  of  nobility  \ ; whereas  the  patent  of  affiftance,  cited  by  Dalton  jf, 
commands  barons,  earls,  and  dukes,  to  be  auxiliantes  et  refpondentes  to 
the  fheriff  in  all  things  belonging  to  his  office. 

The  power  of  the  county,  therefore,  includes  the  whole  civil  ftate, 
from  the  duke  to  the  peafant ; while  the  military  ftate,  as  fuch , forms 
no  part  of  that  power,  being  under  a different  command,  and  fubje<5f 
to  a different  law ; but,  as  every  foldier  in  England  is  at  the  fame  time 
a citizen,  he  is  authorized  and  perhaps  bound,  when  under  no  parti- 
cular orders  or  at  no  particular  ftation,  to  exert  himfelf,  like  any  other 
good  fubje<ft,  in  the  fuppreffion  of  tumults,  the  prevention  of  felony, 
and  the  apprehenfion  of  the  rioters  or  felons.  This  I mean  : when  the 

* Lamb.  Eiren.  316.  f Dalt.  c.  95.  t x Comm.  344.  4 Comm.  122.  ||  C.  1. 
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foldiery,  not  being  upon  military  duty,  happen  to  be  prefent  at  a riot, 
and  in  their  civil  capacity  forcibly  fupprefs  it,  their  a£l  is  not  only  legal 
but  laudable  ; and  the  colour  of  their  clothes,  or  the  nature  of  their  arms, 
make  no  kind  of  difference  ; but,  when  they  are  in  truth  called  out 
by  the  executive  magiflrate,  and  are  in  fafl;  no  more  than  inflruments 
in  the  hands  of  their  commanders,  their  a<5ls  can  only  be  juftified  by 
that  Necessity  which  always  defends  what  it  compels , which  for 
the  time  fuperfedes  all  pofitive  law,  but  of  the  real  exiflence  of  which 
their  country  muft  afterwards  judge,  unlels  the  legiflature  fhould,  in 
their  wifdom,  be  pleafed  to  declare  it.  For  this  diflin&ion  I can 
produce  no  written  authority ; but  it  feems  confonant  to  reafon  as 
well  as  truth. 

This  power  of  the  county,  of  which  we  may  now  begin  to  form  a 
diflindl  idea,  is  mentioned,  as  well  known  and  well  underflood,  in  a 
variety  of  flatutes,  which  were  confirmatory  of  the  common  law;  and 
fome  parts  of  which  I fhall  cite  in  the  original  languages,  how  barba- 
rous or  inelegant  foever  they  may  appear  to  a claffical  eye. 

The  flat.  Weftm.  1.  c.  17.  ordains  “ qe  le  vifcounte  ou  le  bailiff, 
“ prife  ove  luy  poyer  de  Jon  countee , ou  de  fa  bailie,  voit  effayer  de  faire 
“ le  plevin  des  averes  a celuy  qe  prit  les  averes.”  And  that  of  Weflm.  2. 
c.  39.  is  more  peremptory  in  cafes  of  refiflance  to  the  execution  of 
civil  procefs : “ Multoties  etiam  dant  refponfum,  quod  non  potuerunt 
“ profequi  praeceptum  regis  propter  refiflentiam  poteflatis  alicujus 
“ magnatis,  de  quo  caveant  vicecomites  de  caetero,  quia  hujufmodi 
“ refponfio  multum  redundat  in  dedecus  domini  regis  ; et,  quam  cito 
“ ballivi  fui  teflificantur,  quod  invenerunt  hujufmodi  refiflentiam, 
“ flatim  omnibus  omiffis,  alfumpto  fecum  pojfe  comitatus  fui,  eant  in 
“ propria  perfona  ad  faciendam  executionem.”  By  the  17  Rich.  II. 
c.  8.  it  is  ena6led,  that,  in  cafe  of  any  tumult  or  diforder,  “ a pluis  tofl 
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“ qe  vifcontz  et  autres  miniftres  le  roi  poent  ent  avoir  coniflance,  ovc 
“ la  force  del  countee  et  pais , ou  tiel  cas  aviegne,  ilz  mettent  deftour- 
ii  bance  encontre  tiel  malice  ove  tout  lour  poair , et  preignent  tielx 
“ meflefours,  et  les  mettent  en  prifone  tanqe  due  execution  de  leie  foit 
“ fait  de  eux,  et  qe  touz  feignurs  et  autres  liges  du  roialme  foient 
“ entendantz  et  aidantz,  de  tout  lour  force  et  poair,  as  vifcontz  et  mi- 
“ niftres  avant  ditz.” 

Again  : by  the  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  7.  “ Ordeignez  eft  et  eftabliz,  qe,  fi 
“ aucun  riot  aflemblee  ou  rout  des  gentz  encontre  la  loie  fe  face  en 
“ aucune  partie  del  roialme,  les  juftices  de  paix,  trois  ou  deux  de  eux  a 
“ meyns,  et  1c  vifcont  ou  fouth  vifcont  del  countee,  ou  tiel  riot  aflem- 
“ blee  ou  rout  fe  ferra  enapres,  veignent  ove  le  poair  del  countee , fi  be- 
“ foigne  ferra,  pur  eux  arefler,  et  eux  areftent.”  In  the  conftrudlion 
of  this  laft  ftatute  it  has  been-  holden*,  that,  although  it  fpeak  of  three 
or  two  juftices  at  leaft,  yet  one  juftice  may  raife  the  power  and  fupprefs 
a riot;'  for  it  is  a beneficial  law,  faid  Fin  eux,  and  was  enabled  for  the 
prevention  of  mifchief  which  might  enfue , if  a juftice  were  to  wait  for  others . 
It  has  alfo  been  adjudged,  that,  under  the  word  minifiers , in  the  ftat.  17 
Rich.  II.  c.  8.  juftices  of  peace  are  comprifed  -f*;  and  fo  are  conftables , by 
the  opinion  of  Fitzherbert  cited  by  Crompton,  and  confirmed  by  the  Year 
book  1 Hen.  VII.  10  ; where  it  is  laid  down,  that  “ conftabularii  villae 
“ fuper  affraiam  poffunt  levare  populum.” 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that,  in  all  cafes  of  tumult  and  infur- 
redlion,  the  fheriff,  or  other  minifier , may  and  ought  to  make  proclama- 
tion, commanding  all  fuch  perfons,  as  conftitute  the  power  of  the 
county,  to  aflemble  and  aftift  him  £ ; or  he  may  fend  a particular 
warning  or  fummons,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  to  every  individual  of  the 
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pofe,  who  muf^  attend  fuch  fummons  under  pain  of  a heavy  fine  and 
imprifonment ; for,  by  the  Rat.  2 Hen.  V.  c.  8.  it  is  provided,  “ qe  les 
“ lieges  du  roi  efteantz  fufficeantz  pur  travailler  en  le  countee,  ou  tielx 
“ routes  affemblez  ou  riotes  font,  foient  aftiftantz  as  juftices,  commif- 
“ fioners,  vifcont,  et  foutz-vifcont,  de  mefme  le  countee,  qant  ilz  ferront 
(i  reafonablement  garniz,  pur  chivacher,  ove  les  ditz  juftices,  commif- 
“ fioners,  et  vifcont  ou  foutz-vifcont  en  aide  de  refiftence  de  tielx  riotes 
« routes  et  affemblez  fur  peine  demprifonement  et  faire  fyn  et  ranceon 
“ al  roi And  the  offence  of  negle&ing  to  join  the  power  of  the 
county,  after  fuch  reafonable  warning,  is  ranked  by  Sir  William 
Blackjlone  under  the  clafs  of  contempts  againjl  the  king's  prerogative  *. 

Having  fixed  our  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  this  legal  power,  the 
mode  of  railing  it,  and  the  punifhment  of  a criminal  neglecft  to  join 
it,  let  us  confider,  firft,  by  the  help  of  reafon  only,  what  corollaries 
neceffarily  follow  the  dodtrine,  which  we  have  expounded ; and,  next, 
inquire  whether  authority  and  reafon,  which  lord  Coke  juftly  calls  the 
two  faithful  witnejfes  in  matter  of  law  'j~,  coincide  on  the  queftion  before 
us;  as  they  indubitably  will,  unlefs  either  our  previous  ratiocination  be 
illogical,  or  the  minds  of  ancient  and  modern  lawyers  have  taken  a 
bent  from  the  prejudices  of  their  refpective  ages. 

From  the  obligation  of  the  fheriff,  or  other  minifter,  to  affemble  the 
power  of  his  county  for  the  fuppreffion  of  any  rebellion,  infurredlion, 
riot,  or  affray,  and  for  the  repelling  of  invading  enemies;  from  the 
duty  incumbent  on  every  man  of  fufficient  years  and  ftrength  to  affo- 
ciate  himfelf  with  the  power  fo  affembled,  and  from  the  principles  of 
natural  juftice,  which  will  neither  require  men  to  do  impqfjible  things , nor 
refufe  them  the  means  of  performing  what  they  are  commanded  to  perform ; 
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from  thefe  obligations  and  thefe  principles  it  inffantaneoufly  follows : 
Firft;  That  the  fheriff  or  other  peace-officer  is  bound  to  raife  fuch 
a power  as  will  effectually  quell  the  tumult  either  really  exiffing  or 
juftly  feared. 

Secondly;  That  the  power  fo  raifed  may  and  muff  be  armed  with 
fuch  weaponsy  and  adt  in  fuch  order , as  fhall  enable  them  totally  to 
fupprefs  the  riot  or  infurredlion,  or  to  repel  the  invaders. 

Thirdly;  That,  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  weapons,  the  power  may  juftify 
the  chargingy  wounding,  or  even  killingy  the  rioters  or  infurgents,  who 
perfift  in  their  outrages,  and  refufe  to  furrender  the'mfelves. 

Fourthly ; That  the  power  of  every  county  ought  at  all  times,  but 
efpecially  in  times  of  danger,  to  be  prepared  for  attending  the  magiftrate, 
and  to  know  the  ufe  of  fuch  weapons,  as  are  beft  adapted  to  the  fup- 
preffion  of  tumults. 

Fifthly;  That,  fince  the  mufket  and  bayonet  are  found  by  experience 
to  be  the  moff  effedtual  arms,  all  perfons,  who  conffitute  the  power  of 
a county,  are  bound  to  be  competently  lkilled  in  the  ufe  of  them. 

Sixthly;  That,  fince  the  only  fafe  and  certain  mode  of  ufing  them 
with  effedt  is  by  adting  in  a body , it  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  civil  ffate 
to  know  the  platoon-exercife,  and  to  learn  it  in  companies. 

As  no  authority , according  to  Charron,  can  fand  without  reafony  fo 
we  find,  by  conftant  experience,  that  no  reafon  can  furmount-the 
paffions  and  prejudices  of  men  without  the  aid  of  authority;  and  I am 
happy  in  believing,  that  both  of  them  perfedtly  coincide  in  fupport  of 
the  foregoing  propofitions : firff,  therefore,  I fhall  prove  them  by  citing 
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cafes,  which  have  been  folemnly  adjudged,  together  with  the  opinions 
of  learned  lawyers,  whofe  works  are  much  refpedied  in  our  courts 
of  juftice ; and,  next,  I fhall  inquire,  whether  thofe  cafes  and  opinions 
have  been  over-ruled  or  fhaken  by  any  fubfequent  decifions,  or  ads 
of  the  legiflature. 

The  earlieft  refolution  upon  the  fubjed,  that  has  occurred  to  me, 
was  in  a cafe,  which  the  very  learned  and  judicious  Brook  thought 
'worthy  of  note  * in  his  time,  and  which,  in  the  prefent  time,  deferves 
peculiar  attention.  It  is  reported  in  French  in  the  firft  page  of  the 
Year  book  3 Hen.  VII.  and  is  manifeftly  the  fame  with  that  afterwards 
abridged  in  an  imperfed  Latin  note  printed,  out  of  its  place,  in  the 
tenth  page  of  the  fame  book;  although  Brook  feems  to  have  confidered 
them  as  different,  or  rather  not  to  have  obferved  their  identity ; for,  in 
the  title  of  his  Abridgement  juft  alluded  to,  he  gives  them  in  feparate 
articles,  without  melting  both  parts  of  the  Year  book  together,  as 
I propofe  to  do ; by  which  means  I fhall  extrad  the  whole  cafe  and 
form  one  confiftent  ftate  of  it. 

John  Deins  had  been  outlawed  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  for  felony; 
and,  having  brought  a writ  of  error  to  reverfe  the  outlawry,  had 
obtained  a Non  Molefandot  which  he  delivered  to  the  efeheator,  John 
Lenthorp ; who,  neverthelefs,  feifed  and  took  away  his  effeds.  Upon 
this.  Deins  replevied;  and  Edmund  Bedingfield,  the  fheriff,  iffued 
his  precept  to  Thomas  Gire,  his  bailiff,  jurus  et  conus , together  with 
Roger  Hopton , Edmund  Heningham>  and  three  other  perfons,  direding 
them  to  take  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff  out  of  the  efeheator’s  poffeffion  : 
accordingly,  the  bailiff  and  his  party  took  forcibly  from  Lenthorp  an 
hundred  fheep,  which  they  delivered  to  Deins ; and,  in  order  to  make 
delivery  of  the  goods  and  cattle  which  remained,  they  affembled  all 
the  inhabitants  of  five  adjacent  vills ; who,  in  number  three  hundred , 

* Bro.  Abr.  tit.  Office  et  Officer.  23. 
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arrayed  in  a warlike  manner , and  armed  with  brigandines , jackets  of  mail, 
and  guns,  united  and  affociated  themfelves , and  marched  * to  the  place 
where  the  cattle  were  detained;  but  did  not  proceed  to  any  other 
ad  of  violence. 

For  this  imagined  breach  of  the  peace,  and  military  array,  an 
indictment  was  preferred  in  the  King’s  Bench  againfl  the  plaintiff 
in  replevin,  the  fheriff  and  his  bailiff,  and  the  perfons  who  had  afiifted 
them ; but  the  court  unanimoufly  adjudged,  that  the  indidment  was 
void ; founding  their  judgement,  as  it  feems,  on  the  reafons  advanced 
by  ferjeant  Keble , whofe  argument  it  may  be  proper  to  date  at  large. 

“ As  to  the  plaintiff  in  replevin,  faid  he,  no  wrong  was  committed 
<£  by  him ; for  the  efeheator,  when  he  took  the  goods,  after  the  Non 
“ Molefando  had  been  delivered  to  him,  aded  unlike  an  officer;  fince 
“ it  was  his  duty,  in  that  inftant,  to  furceafe  his  procefs : Deins, 
“ therefore,  was  perfeddy  juftified  in  complaining  to  the  fheriff,  and 
“ muff  confequently  be  difeharged  from  this  indidment. 

“ Nor  did  the  fheriff  tranfgrefs  his  duty  in  executing  the  replevin ; for, 
“ when  the  party  came  to  him,  he  could  not  know,  whether  he  was  an 
“ outlaw  or  not ; or  whether  or  no  the  efeheator  had  feifed  the  cattle  in 
“ the  King’s  right ; which  ought  to  have  been  fhown  by  the  King’s 
“ officer.  The  bailiff  too  muff  be  difeharged ; for  the  fervant  is  in  the 
“ fame  condition  with  the  mafter;  and,  as  the  fheriff  cannot  do  every 
“ thing  himfelf,  his  deputy  muff  have  the  fame  power  with  him. 

“ In  regard  to  his  affembling  three  hundred  men,  that  was  no  illegal 
“ adl’ j- ; for  every  man  is  bound  to  affift  the  fheriff  and  his  bailiff; 
“ to  fupport  him  in  executing  the  King’s  writs ; and  to  give  him  aid 

* Modo  guerrino  arraiati  fe  univerunt  el  ajjbciavermt,et  iterfuum  arripuerunt,  3 Hen.  VII.  1.  10. 
t Cco  nejl  incontre  la  ley : So  Brook  reports  his  words,  tit.  Riots,  2. 
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“ in  all  cafes  of  need;  and  this  by  common  law  and  common  reafon , 
“ notwithstanding  the  ftatutes  of  Weftminfter  the  firft  and  fecond. 
“ So,  if  any  man  refufe  to  affift  the  fherifF  at  his  requejl , he  fhall  be 
u fined,  whether  it  be  to  execute  procefs,  or  to  apprehend  felons.” 

The  Court  agreed,  that  the  bailiff  had  as  good  a right  to  raife  the 
power  as  the  fheriff  himfelf;  becaufe  it  is  all  one  office  and  one 
authority. 

It  was  urged,  “ that,  if  men  aftemble  with  arms  and  do  nothing , it 
“ fhall  be  intended,  that  they  affembled  with  a bad  defign  but  it  was 
anfwered,  that  in  fbme  cafes  the  prefumption  might  be  juft  ; in  others, 
not : thus  the  ufe  of  armour  on  particular  occafions,  as  on  Midfummer 
eve  in  London,  and  at  other  times  for  fport,  is  not  punifhable ; and, 
here,  the  caufe  of  the  aftembly  appears,  namely  to  execute  a replevin.  Even 
if  they  had  afted,  yet  their  aftembly  was  lawful  in  the  beginning ; and 
fuch  affemblies  are  not  illegal  as  are  not  to  the  terror  of  the  people  of  our 
lord  the  king ; which  words  ought  to  be  in  every  indiftment  for  an  un- 
lawful aftembly. 

Another  point  was  touched  upon  by  the  king’s  ferjeants:  “ that  the 
" fheriff  cannot  take  with  him  fo  many  armed  men,  but  only  a reafonable 
“ party to  which  it  was  anfwered,  that,  if  he  were  fo  reftrained,  he 
might  be  in  great  jeopardy  and  peril  of  his  life  ; and  for  this  reafon,  he 
may  take  as  many  as  he  pleafes  at  his  own  diferetion. 

Laftly,  it  was  argued  on  the  ftatute  of  Weftm.  2.  c.  3Q*,  that  the  fhe- 
riff might  raife  the  power  of  his  county  after  complaint  made , and  not  be- 
forebut  the  judges  held,  that  he  might  raife  it  before  by  the  common 
law. 

* The  ftatute  of  Marlbridge,  c.  21.  feems  here  to  be  meant;  the  words  fojl  querimoniam  faftarn 
not  being  ufed  in  ftat.  Weftm.  a. 
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This  cafe  (which,  for  convenience  in  citation,  I fhall  call  Bedingfield’s 
Cafe),  is  irrefi ftibly  ftrong  in  fupport  of  my  firjl  and  fecond  corollaries  ; 
for,  although  there  feems  to  have  been  fome  doubt  at  firft  in  the  minds 
of  the  judges,  as  it  was  merely  the  execution  of  civil  procefs,  yet,  if  the 
armed  men  had  marched  in  array  for  the  purpofe  of  apprehending  felons , 
there  would  have  been  no  debate  on  the  legality  of  the  a6t ; and,  after 
an  argument  at  the  bar,  the  former  doubt  was  entirely  removed. 

The  next  is  the  cafe  of  a riot  at  Drayton  Baffet  in  Staffordshire , de- 
termined in  the  Star-chamber  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  Elizabeth,  and 
cited  more  than  once  by  Crompton  * ; who  fays  that  the  court  refolved, 

1 . That,  if  the  two  juftices,  neared:  to  the  place  where  the  riot  is  com- 
mitted, do  not  a6t  as  they  are  required  by  flat.  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  17.  each 
of  them  fhall  pay  an  hundred  pounds  ; and  the  other  juftices  of  the  fame 
county,  where  the  tumult  was,  fhall  be  fined  for  not  fupprefling  it,  if 
there  was  any  default  in  them.  2.  That  the  fheriff  and  juftices  of  peace 
may  take  as  many  men  in  armour  as  are  neceffary,  with  guns,  and 
fo  forth,  and  kill  the  rioters , if  they  will  not  yield  themfelves  ; for  the 
flat.  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  17.  fays,  that  they  must  arref  them ; and,  if  the 
juftices,  or  any  of  their  company,  kill  any  of  the  rioters,  who  will  not 
furrender  themfelves,  it  is  no  offence  in  them. 

/ • 

This  cafe  of  Drayton  Baffet , which  is  alfo  cited  and  approved  by  Sir 
Matthew  Hale-\ , inconteftably  demonftrates  my  third  corollary. 

In  the  34th  or  43d  of  Elizabeth  (for  the  date  is  differently  reported 
by  fome  tranfpofition  of  the  figures)  the  doftrine  in  B e ding field'1  s cafe 
was  fully  recognized  and  eftablifhed  by  the  decifioti  in  the  cafe  of  St. 
fohn\y  or  Gardener  || ; which,  being  fubfequent  to  the  flat.  33  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  6.  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  hand-guns3  clearly  fhows,  that  no  alteration 
in  the  ancient  law  was  made  by  that  prohibition. 

* Crompt.  46.  b.  124.  b.  f 1 H.  P.  0.  495.  % 5.  Rep.  71.  73.  ||  Cro.  Eliz.  821,  822. 
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The  cafe  was  this : Gardener  had  obtained  a judgement  againft  St. 
yobn , and  procured  a writ  of  execution  dire&ed  to  the  fheriff  of  Bedford, 
who  made  a warrant  to  Gardener  s own  brother  as  a fpecial  bailiff ; but, 
refinance  being  juftly  feared,  the  bailiff  armed  himfelf  with  a dagge,  or 
fhort  gun.  It  happened  that  St.  John  was  a juftice  of  peace  for  Bed- 
fordshire, and  feems  to  have  had  that  little  learning,  which,  in  law  ra- 
ther more  than  in  poetry,  is  a dangerous  thing,  elpecially  when  it  is 
coupled  with  knavery ; for,  having  notice  how  the  bailiff  was  armed, 
he  contrived  to  have  him  feifed  by  his  fervants,  and  brought  before 
himfelf  as  the  next  juftice ; when,  by  colour  of  his  office  and  the  ftatute 
of  Hen.  VIII.  he  committed  the  officer,  who  came  to  arreft  him,  until 
he  fhould  pay  ten  pounds,  one  moiety  to  the  queen,  and  another  to  the 
informant.  The  bailiff  having  removed  himfelf  by  habeas  corpus , and 
the  whole  matter  being  difclofed  to  the  court,  it  was  refolved,  “ that  the 
“ fheriff  or  any  of  his  minifters,  in  execution  of  juftice,  may  carry 
u dagges , or  hand-guns,  or  other  weapons  invafive  or  defenfive,  the  fame 
“ not  being  reftrained  by  the  general  prohibition  of  the  ftatute ; for,  if 
u it  were,  no  jufice  would  be  ad?ninifered.,i 

By  ftronger  reafon  fuch  weapons  may  be  carried  for  the  purpofe  of 
fupprefling  riots,  apprehending  felons,  or  repelling  invaders.  It  may 
here  be  obferved,  that  the  ftatute  of  Hen.  VIII.  was  enadfed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  mifchief,  that  might  be  occafioned  by  the  ufe  of  little  hand- 
guns, which  might  be  carried  fecretly  and  kill  on  a fudden ; but  guns  of 
a proper  length  were  not  prohibited. 

The  Cafe  of  Arms,  or  Burton’s  cafe,  next  prefents  itfelf  to  our  exa- 
mination : it  is  of  very  high  authority,  and  fo  appofite  to  the  object  of 
our  inquiry,  that  I Ihall  make  no  apology  for  citing  it  in  the  very  words 
of  the  learned  reporter  * : “ Upon  an  affembly  of  all  the  jufices  and 


* Poph.  121,  122. 
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44  barons  at  Serjeant’s  Inn  this  Eafter  term  (3Q  Eliz.),  on  Monday  the 
“ 15th  of  April,  this  queftion  was  moved  by  Anderfon,  Chief  Juftice  of 
44  the  Common  Bench ; Whether  men  may  arm  themfelves  to  fupprefs  riots 
44  and  rebellions , or  to  rejijl  enemies , and  endeavour  of  themfelves  to  fupprefs 
44  or  refift  fuch  difurbers  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  realm ; and,  upon 
44  good  deliberation,  it  was  refolved  by  them  all , that  every  juftice  of 
44  peace,  fherifF,  and  other  minifter,  or  other  subject  op  the  king, 
44  where  fuch  accident  happens,  may  do  it ; and,  to  fortify  this  their  re- 
44  folution,  they  perufed  the  ftatute  of  Northampton , 2 Edw.  III.  c.  3. 
44  which  ena&s,  that  none  be  fo  hardy  as  to  come  before  the  king  s jufices 
“ or  other  jniniflers  of  the  king  in  the  execution  of  their  office  with  force  and 
44  arms,  nor  to  bring  force  in  affray  of  the  peace,  nor  to  ride  or  go  armed  by 
44  night  or  day , except  the  fervants  of  the  king  in  his  prefence,  or  the  mi - 
44  nifers  of  the  king  in  the  execution  of  his  precepts , or  of  their  office,  and 
44  thofe  who  are  in  their  company  afffing  them , or  upon  cry  made  for 
44  weapons  to  keep  the  peace,  and  this  in  places  where  accidents  hap- 
lt  pen , upon  the  penalty  in  the  fame  fiatute  contained ; whereby  it  appeareth, 
t£  that,  upon  cry  made  for  weapons  to  keep  the  peace,  every  man,  where 
44  fuch  accidents  happen,  for  breaking  the  peace,  may  by  law  arm  him - 
“ felf  againft  fuch  evil-doers:  but  they  took  it  to  be  the  more  difcrete 
44  way  for  every  one  in  fuch  a cafe  to  be  afliftant  to  the  juftices,  fheriffs, 
44  or  other  minifters  of  the  king  in  the  doing  of  it.” 

Highly  as  the  authority  of  Sir  fohn  Popham  deferves  to  be  refpedled, 
it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  lord  Anderfon  himfelf  had  given  us  a full  account 
of  his  own  opinion  with  that  of  the  other  judges  ; but  he  has  left  us  no 
more  than  a fhort  note  * to  the  fame  effedt  with  the  preceding  report. 
This  cafe  alfo  is  cited  by  Hale  -j- , and  the  very  words  in  Popham  are 
tranfcribed  by  Sir  fohn  Kelyng  in  his  report  of  Lymerick' s cafe  I 

* 2 And.  6j.  f i H.  P.  C.  53.  J Xel.  76. 
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think  it  a ftrong  proof  of  my  fourth  corollary,  refpe&ing  the  neceffity  of 
being  prepared  at  all  times  to  keep  the  peace  ; but,  if  a particle  of  doubt 
on  that  head  can  remain,  it  will  be  diflipated  at  once  by  the  ftatute 
of  Weftm.  1.  c.  Q.  by  which,  as  it  is  cited  by  Crompton*,  " pur^eu 
“ eft,  qe  touz  continualment  foient  prejiez  et  apparaillez  al  maundement 
“ et  al  fomons  des  vifcountes,  et  al  crye  del  pais  de  fuire  et  darefter 
“ felons,  qant  mejlier  ferra , auxibien  dedeins  fraunchifes  come  dehors ; 
“ et  ceux,  qe  ceo  ne  ferront,  et  de  ceo  foient  atteintz,  le  roi  prendra  a 
“ eux  gravement;”  whence  it  fhould  feem,  that  all  subjects,  who 
are  not  continually  prejl , or  ready , for  the  orders  of  the  fheriff  on  an 
alarm  in  the  country,  are  expofed  to  the  royal  difpleafure  and  to  a 
fevere  penalty;  and  the  word  prejl  (which  in  modern  times  has  been 
either  ignorantly  or  intentionally  confounded  with  the  participle  paffive 
of  the  verb  to  prefsj  is  ufed  {or  prepared  by  Chief  Juftice  Finieux  in  a 
paffage  before  cited  : I am  aware,  however,  that  communialment  is  the 
ufual  reading  ; which  will  give  a fenfe  rather  lefs  forcible,  u that 
“ all  men  generally  fhall  be  ready  and  accoutred  at  the  fummons  of  the 
“ fheriff;”  but  this  amounts  to  the  fame  thing;  for  how  can  a man  be 
armed  and  apparelled  in  an  infant  on  a fudden  alarm , unlefs  his  weapons 
and  accoutrements  were  previoufly  at  hand  ? 

The  opinions  of  the  learned,  which  form  the  fecond  branch  of  my 
proofs,  can  add  little  weight  to  four  cafes  of  fuch  authority,  as  thofe 
of  Bedingfield , Drayton  Bajfet , St.  Johnt  and  the  Cafe  of  Arms : indeed, 
thefe  cafes  feem  to  have  been  the  guides  of  Lambard  and  Dalton , Hale 
and  Hawkins ; who  all  agree,  that  “ it  is  referred  to  the  difcretion  of 
“ the  fheriff,  under-fheriff,  or  other  perfon  authorized  to  raife  the  pojj'e , 
“ how  many  men  they  will  alienable,  and  how  they  fhall  be  armed, 
“ weaponed,  or  otherwife  furnifhed  for  the  bufinefs  ;”  that  “ private 


* 
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“ perfons  may  arm  themfelves  in  order  to  fupprefs  a riot,  and  that  all, 
“ who  attend  the  juftices  in  order  to  quell  a tumult,  may  take  with 
“ them  fiuch  weapons  as  Jhall  enable  them  to  do  it  effectually  * ; that, 
“ laftly,  in  executing  procefs  or  apprehending  rioters,  they  may,  by 
“ the  common  law,  beat,  wound,  or  kill,  any  of  the  opponents  or  in- 
“ furgents,  who  fhall  refill:  them-fi”  all  which  opinions  are  fupported 
by  folemn  decifions,  and  are,  in  truth,  the  conclufions  of  natural  reafon 
from  the  fimpleft  and  fureft  premiffes. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  propofitions,  which  I confider  as  fimple  corolla- 
ries, are  founded  in  part  on  extrinfick  affumptions,  drawn  from  hiftory 
and  experience : they  may  therefore,  even  by  the  rules  of  law,  admit  of 
proof  from  the  authority  of  men,  “ quibus  in  arte  fua  credendum  eft 
and  the  following  citation  from  Mr.  Windham’s  elegant  introduction 
to  his  Plan  of  Dificipline  for  the  Norfolk  Militia  will  be  thought  as  con- 
vincing as  any  paftage  in  Fitzherbert  or  Brook.  “ About  the  begin- 
“ ning  of  this  century,  fays  he,  the  troops  in  Europe  were  univerfally 
“ armed  with  firelocks ; to  whicby  much  about  the  fame  time,  the 
“ bayonet  being  added , pikes  alfo  were  laid  afide.  When  the  ufe  of  fire- 
“ arms  began  to  be  generally  eftablifhed,  the  neceffity  of  a great  re- 
il  gularity  and  uniformity , in  the  manner  of  ufing  thofe  arms,  became 
4t  apparent : it  was  foon  difcovered,  that  thofe  troops,  which  could 
**  make  the  brilkeft  fire,  and  fuftain  it  longeft,  had  a great  fuperiority 
“ over  others  lefs  expert ; and,  likewife,  that  the  efficacy  and  power  of 
“ fire  did  not  conff  in  random  and  fcattering  foots  made  without  order , but 
“ in  the  fire  of  a body  of  men  at  oncey  and  that  properly  timed  and  directed. 
“ It  was  therefore  neceffary  to  exercife  the  troops  in  loading  quick,  and 
“ firing  together  by  the  word  of  command;  but,  as  the  aukwardnefs, 
<e  careleffnefs,  and  rafhnefs,  of  young  foldiers  (if  left  to  themfelves) 

* j Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  65.  f Lamb.  Eiren.  318.  1 Hale  H.  P.  C.  495* 
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“ muff  occafion  frequent  accidents,  and  the  lofs  of  many  of  their  own 
“party,  by  the  unlkilful  manner  of  ufing  their  fire-arms,  efpecially  in 
*c  the  hurry  of  an  engagement,  it  became  a matter  of  indifpenfable  ne- 
“ ceffity  to  teach  foldiers  an  uniform  method  of  performing  every  a&ion 
“ that  was  to  be  done  with  the  mulkct,  that  they  might  all  do  it  in  the 
“ mof  expeditious  and  fafef  manner 


Should  any  doubt  be  raifed  as  to  the  legality  of  ajfetnbling  for  this 
purpofe,  and  Ihould  the  words  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whom  of  all  men 
I refpedt  the  moil,  be  oppofed  to  me,  that,  “ where  people  are  affem- 
“ bled  in  great  numbers  armed  with  weapons  offenftve,  or  weapons  of 
“ war,  if  they  march  thus  armed  in  a body,  if  they  have  chofen  com- 
“ manders  or  officers,  if  they  march  cum  vexillis  explicatis  or  with  drums 
“ or  trumpets,  and  the  like,  it  may  be  confiderable,  whether  the  great- 
“ nefs  of  their  numbers,  and  their  continuance  together  dome;  thefe  adts, 
“ may  not  amount  to  more  guerrino  arraiati,  or  a levying  of  war 
which  may  be  conftrued  an  encroachment  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  + ; the  anfwer  is  no  lefs  obvious  than  decifive,  in  the  language 
of  Bracton,  that,  Voluntas  et  propoftum  difinguunt  maleficia\ ; that, 
the  intent  being  good,  the  adt  cannot  be  bad  ; and  that  Bcdingf  eld’s 
cafe  is  an  exprefs  authority  for  the  legality  of  “ marching  armed  in  a 
“ body  more  guerrino  arraiati ,”  even  for  the  purpofe  of  executing  a 
civil  procefs,  to  which  there  is  juft  expedtation  of  violent  refiftance. 
So  neceffary,  indeed,  is  order  and  difeipline  in  diredting  the  exertions  of 
an  armed  affembly,  that  the  Ratutes  3 and  4 Edw.  VI.  c.  5.  and  l Mary, 
c.  12.  (which  are  no  longer  in  force,  but  were  the  models  of  the  w’ell- 
known  riot-adf)  exprefsiy  authorize  the  fherifFs,  juftices,  mayors,  and 
bailiffs,  “ to  raife  power  and  array  them  in  manner  of  war  againft  the 
“ rioters:”  and  here  I may  again  apply  thofe  found  maxims,  to  which 


* i H.  P.  C.  131. 
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I before  alluded  : 1 . That  the  law  requires  no  impojjible  things ; but  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  join  the  power  and  fupprefs  a riot  effedtually,  without  being 
at  leaft  moderately  fkilled  in  the  ufe  of  fire-arms,  and  ready  in  the  com- 
mon evolutions.  2.  That,  when  the  law  permits  or  enjoins  the  performance 
of  any  a£l,  all  the  means  of  performing  it  are  alfo  permitted  or  enjoined ; 
but  the  law  doth  permit  and  command  every  fibjeft  of  this  realm  to  arm 
himfelf  and  ufe  his  arms  with  effect  for  the  fuppreffion  of  tumults  : the 
conclufion,  in  both  forms  of  reafoning,  follows  too  clofely  and  too  evi- 
dently to  admit  of  a doubt. 

That  the  four  cafes,  on  which  I have  relied,  have  never  been  fhaken 
by  any  later  decifion,  appears  from  the  uniform  recognition  of  their 
authority  by  the  beft  modern  writers  : indeed,  nothing  lefs  than  an 
a<ft  of  the  legiflature  could  juffly  over-rule  unanimous  and  well-con- 
lidered  refolutions;  but  no  a<ff  whatever  has  in  any  degree  affedted 
them  ; and  the  common  law,  which  in  general  is  the  perfe&ion  of 
human  wifdom,  happily  in  this  inftance  has  flood  like  a rock  amid  the 
conflid  of  ftatutes  rolling  upon  ftatutes. 

Neither  of  the  ftatutes  of  Weftminfter  had  any  effetft  on  the  decifion 
in  Bedingf  eld's  cafe ; nor  was  that  of  St.  John  at  all  influenced  by  the 
fubfequent  prohibition  of  hand -guns  ; nor  the  Cafe  of  Arms  by  the 
ftatute  of  Northampton  and  though  the  a<ft  of  queen  Mary  was  con- 
tinued during  the  life  of  Elizabeth , yet  Sir  Matthew  Hale  obferves,  that, 
“ the  cafe  of  Drayton  Bajfet  was  not  within  that  ftatute,  nor  depending 
“ on  it*.”  In  the  fame  manner  ferjeant  Hawkins  remarks,  in  con- 
formity to  Hale  and  to  reafon,  which  will  very  feldom  be  found  at 
variance,  “ that  the  flat..  1 Geo.  I.  c.  5.  commonly  called  the  riot-adl, 
“ being  wholly  in  the  affirmative,  cannot  be  thought  to  take  away  any 
part  of  the  authority  in  the  fuppreffing  of  a riot,  which  was  before 


* i H.  r.  c.  495. 
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“ that  time  given  either  to  officers,  or  private  perfons , by  the  common 
u law  or  by  Ratute 

Having  ffiown  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  PoJJe  Comitatuum , 
and  proved  that  it  is  required  by  law  to  be  equal  in  its  exertion  to 
a well-difciplined  army,  I have  eRabliffied  the  proportion,  which  I 
undertook  to  demonRrate  *j~ : “That  the  common  and  Ratute  laws 
“ of  the  realm,  in  force  at  this  day,  give  the  civil  Rate  in  every  county 
“ a power,  which,  if  it  were  perfedtly  underRood  and  continually  pre- 
“ pared,  would  effe£tually  quell  any  riot  or  infurre&ion,  without  affiR- 
“ ance  from  the  military , and  even  without  the  modern  riot-a<5t.” 

One  fide,  therefore,  of  the  diftreffing  alternative,  to  which  I was 
reduced,  concerning  the  precarioufnefs  of  Englijh  Freedom  is  happily 
removed ; but  the  other  fide  remains,  “ that  our  laws  have  been 
“ difgracefully  neglefled,  and  ought  to  be  reRored  to  full  vigour  and 
“ energy.’* 

To  what  fatal  caufe  muR  we  afcribe  a negleft  fo  ffiameful  and 
To  dangerous?  I anfwer  boldly,  yet,  I hope,  without  arrogance,  fince  I 
ufe  the  very  words  of  Blackstone,  “ to  the  vaR  acquifition  of  force 
“ arifing  from  the  riot-a£t  and  the  annual  expedience  of  a Randing 
“ army  |} which  has  induced  a difpofition,  cheriRied  by  the  indolence 
natural  to  man,  and  promoted  by  the  exceffive  voluptuoufnefs  of  the 
age,  to  look  up  folely  for  protection  to  the  executive  power  and  the 
foldiery ; a difpofition,  which  muR  inRantly  be  ffiaken  off,  if  any  fpark 
of  virtue  remain  in  our  bofoms;  for,  although  we  are  happy  in  a prince, 
who  “ will  never  harbour  a thought  or  adopt  a perfuafion  in  any  the 
**  remoteR  degree  detrimental  to  the  liberty  of  Britain  §,”  yet  in  free 

*iP.  C.  c.  65.  f P.  690.  + P.689,  H 4 Comm.  434.  § i Bl.  Comm.  337. 
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ftates  a military  power  muft  ever  be  an  obje£l  of  jealoufy;  and,  fince 
our  excellent  conftitution  will  be  claimed  by  our  pofterity  as  their  beft 
inheritance,  we  muft  a<5t  with  a provident  care,  left,  two  centuries  hence, 
the  fable  of  the  horfe  ftiould  be  verified  in  our  defendants,  who  may 
be  in  need  of  protection  againft  their  proteCtors,  and  be  forced  to 
carry  harnefs , notwithftanding  the  repeal  of  the  ftatute  of  JVincheJier. 

For  the  hiftory  of  the  riot-a6t,  fo  laboured  and  fo  ineffectual,  I muff: 
refer  my  reader  to  the  incomparable  author,  whom  I fo  frequently  cite, 
the  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England ; who  expreffes  his  jealoufy 
and  difapprobation  of  it  with  no  lefs  delicacy  than  wifdom  * : in  refpedl 
to  the  number  of  capital  felonies  created  by  it,  which  Blackjlone  feems 
highly  to  have  difapproved,  I fhall  fay  nothing,  as  it  is  not  my  prefent 
fubjeCt;  but  I may,  with  all  due  reverence  for  the  legiftature  in  the  firff: 
year  of  George  the  Firft,  obferve,  that  the  aft  was  a bad  copy  of  a bad 
model,  the  ftatute  of  Mary;  that  there  feems  to  have  been  no  occafion 
to  make  it  perpetual,  much  lefs  to  enlarge  it ; that  it  is  in  fome  parts 
liable  to  dangerous  miffnterpretation;  that  it  has  been  found  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  end  propofed  by  it ; and  that  the  third  claufe  of  it 
was  in  great  meafure  unneceflary,  as  it  only  affirms  “ our  ancient 
“ law,  which  had  pretty  well  guarded  againft  any  violent  breach  of 
“ the  peace  -f.”  Confirmatory  ftatutes  are  always  attended  with  the 
danger  of  fuperfeding  the  ufe,  and  obliterating  the  remembrance,  of 
the  common  law,  which  they  confirm,  and  which  the  wifdom  of  ages 
had  before  fufficiently  eftablifhed. 

As  to  the  beft  mode  of  rejloring  our  laws  to  their  full  vigour  and 
energy , and  of  providing  for  our  future  defence,  I fhall  certainly  fub- 
mit  it  to  the  difcretion  of  my  countrymen  who  are  bound  by  thofe 

* 4 Comm.  143,  f 4.  Bl.  Comm.  147. 
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laws;  and  fhall  only  fuggeft  to  them  the  following  plan;  after  pre- 
mifing,  in  the  words  of  ferjeant  Hawkins,  “ that,  although  private  per - 
“ Jons  may  arm  themfelves  in  order  to  fupprefs  a riot,  and  may  confe- 
“ quently  ufe  arms  in  the  fuppreffing  of  it,  if  there  be  a neceffity  for 
“ their  fo  doing  ; yet  it  feems  to  be  extremely  hazardous  for  private 
“ perfons  to  proceed  to  thofe  extremities  in  common  cafes,  left,  under  the 
“ pretence  of  keeping  the  peace,  they  caufe  a more  enormous  breach  of 
“ it  ; and,  therefore,  fuch  violent  methods  feem  only  proper  againft 
“ such  riots  as  savour  of  rebellion,  for  the  fuppreffing  of  which 
“ no  remedies  can  be  too  fevere  *. 

THE  PLAN. 

I. 

Let  all  fuch  perfons  in  every  county  of  England  as  are  included  in 
the  power  of  that  county,  and  are  of  ability  to  provide  themfelves  with 
arms,  and  pay  for  learning  the  ufe  of  them,  be  furnifhed  each  with  his 
mufket  and  bayonet , and  their  neceftary  appendages. 

II. 

Let  feveral  companies  be  formed,  in  every  county,  of  fixty  fuch  men 
or  more,  voluntarily  alTociated  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  joining  the  power, 
when  legally  fummoned,  and,  with  that  view,  of  learning  the  proper  ufe 
of  their  weapons,  ftreet-firing,  and  the  various  evolutions  neceftary  in 
a&ion. 

III. 

Let  the  companies  be  taught,  in  the  moft  private  and  orderly  manner, 
for  two  or  three  hours  early  every  morning,  until  they  are  competently 
Ikilled  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms : let  them  not,  unneceflarily,  march 

through 
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through  Greets  or  highroads,  nor  make  any  the  lead  military  parade,  but 
confider  themfelves  entirely  as  part  of  the  civil  ftate. 

IV. 

Let  each  member  of  a company,  when  he  has  learned  the  ufe  of  his 
arms,  keep  them  for  the  defence  of  his  houfe  and  perfon,  and  be  ready 
to  join  his  company  in  ufing  them  for  the  fuppreffion  of  riots,  whenever 
the  ffieriff,  under-ffieriff,  or  peace  officer  ffiall  raife  the  power,  or  there 
ffiall  be  a cry  made  for  weapons  to  keep  the  peace% 

V. 

Let  the  caution , prefixed  to  this  plan,  be  diligently  obferved,  and  the 
law,  contained  in  the  preceding  citations,  be  held  ever  facred  : nor  let 
any  private  perfon  prefume  to  raife  the  power  of  the  county  *,  which  is 
the  province  of  the  ffieriff,  under-ffieriff  or  magiftrate  ; although  a cry 
for  weapons  to  keep  the  peace  may  be  made  in  cafes  of  extreme  necejfity9 
and  in  them  only,  by  private  perfons . 

VI. 

If  any  mark  of  diftin&ion  in  drefs  ffiall  be  thought  expedient,  that  the 
feveral  companies  may  know  each  other,  in  the  forcible  fuppreffion  of 
a riot,  let  fuch  a regulation  be  feverally  referred,  with  any  other  rules 
that  may  be  neceffary,  to  a committee  chofen  out  of  each  company. 

The  great  advantages  of  fuch  affociations  are  fo  apparent,  that  I ffiall 
forbear  at  prefent  to  expatiate  on  them ; but  ffiall  be  fatisfied  with  ap- 
plying to  them  what  Pulton  fays  of  the  old  tilts  and  jufts,  “ that  the 
“ caufe,  beginning,  and  end  thereof  do  tend  to  the  laudable  exercife  of 
“ true  valour  and  manhood,  and  to  the  encouragement  and  enabling  of 
“ the  aftors  therein  to  defend  the  realm  and  the  peace  thereof  •f' f and 

* i Hale,  H.  P.  C.  601.  f De  Pace,  25.  b. 
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with  obferving,  in  the  words  of  the  ftat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6,  that  the 
mufket  may  now  be  made,  what  the  long  bow  was  formerly,  " the 
“ furety,  fafeguard,  and  continual  defence,  of  this  realm  of  England, 

and  an  ineftimable  dread  and  terror  to  the  enemies  of  the  fame.” 

Objections  will  certainly  be  raifed  ; for  who  can  propofe  a meafure, 
however  falutary,  to  which  no  man  will  object  ? I expect  them,  how- 
ever, chiefly  from  thofe,  whofe  indolence  may  induce  them  rather  to 
feek  protection  from  a power  able  to  crufh  them,  than  to  protect  them- 
felves  by  joining  a power  provided  by  free  and  equal  laws  ; or  from 
thofe,  who,  as  Milton  fays,  “ have  betaken  themfelves  to  Rate-affairs 
“ with  fouls  fo  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding,  that 
“ flattery,  and  court-fhifts,  and  tyrannous  aphorifms,  appear  to  them 
“ the  higheft  points  of  wifdom.”  To  fuch  men  it  will  be  fufHcient  to 
give  this  general  anfwer ; that,  as  there  is  no  neceflity  of  applying 
either  to  the  executive,  or  to  the  legiflative,  power  for  permiflion  to 
obey  the  laws,  we  are  not  to  debate  on  vague  notions  of  expedience* 
groundlefs  jealoufies,  or  imaginary  confequences  : the  foie  queftion  is, 
“ whether  the  docftrine  expounded  in  thefe  pages  be  law  if  it  be,  there 
is  no  room  for  deliberation,  fince  it  is  a maxim,  that  no  man  mujl  think 
himfelf  wifer  than  the  law , which  is  the  gathered  wifdom  of  many  ages  ; 
and  fo  favourable  is  the  common  law  of  England  to  the  rights  of  our 
fpecies,  which  it  is  unhappily  become  the  fafhion  to  deride  and  vilify, 
that,  if  any  man  will  broach  a pofition  in  favour  of  genuine,  rational, 
manly  freedom,  I will  engage  to  fupply  him  with  abundant  authorities 
in  fupport  of  it. 

I perfuade  myfelf,  that  infinite  good  muft  refult  from  the  general 
adoption  of  my  plan  ; and  that  no  poffible  evil  can  be  mixed  with  it,  as 
long  as  the  cautions  and  reftricftions  before  fuggefted  fhall  be  duly  ob- 
ferved,  and  our  excellent  conftitution  be  kept  in  its  juft  balance  at  that 
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nice  point,  which  is  equally  removed  from  the  pernicious  extremes  of 
republican  madnefs,  ariftocratical  pride,  and  monarchical  folly ; nor 
have  I any  fcruple  to  confefs,  that,  as  every  foldier  in  England  is  at 
the  fame  time  a citizen,  I wilh  to  fee  every  citizen  able  at  leaft,  for  the 
prefervation  of  publick  peace,  to  adt  as  a foldier  : when  that  (hall  be  the 
cafe,  the  liberty  of  Britain  will  ever  be  unaffailed ; for  this  plain 
reafon — it  will  be  unavailable. 

The  fecurity,  and  confequently  the  happinefs,  of  a free  people  do 
not  confift  in  their  belief,  however  firm,  that  the  executive  power  will 
not  attempt  to  invade  their  juft  rights,  but  in  their  confcioufnefs  that 
any  fuch  attempt  would  be  wholly  ineffectual. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Having  been  informed,  that  parts  of  my  Speech  on  the  2%th  of  May 
at  the  London  Tavern  were  thought  obfcure,  yet  important , I have 
endeavoured  to  recollect  what  I then  took  the  liberty  to  fay,  and  have 
confented  to  let  the  argument  go  abroad  in  its  rude  and  unpolifhed  fate . 
What  offence  this  publication  may  give , either  in  parts  or  in  the  whole,  is  the 
laf  and  leaf  of  my  cares : my  firf  and  greatef  is,  to  fpeak  on  all  occafons 
what  I conceive  to  be  juf  and  true . 
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MY  LORD  MAYOR, 

So  far  am  I from  rifing  to  intimate  the  flighted  fhade  of  diffent  from 
this  refpedtable  and  unanimous  affembly,  or  the  minuteft  difapprobation 
of  the  two  refolutions  propofed,  that  I defpair  of  finding  words  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong  to  exprefs  my  joy  and  triumph  at  the  perfedt  harmony, 
with  which  the  firfl  of  them  has  already  pafled,  and  to  which  the 
fecond  will,  I truft,  be  thought  equally  entitled:  but,  on  the  lafi: 
reading  of  the  propofition  now  before  you,  it  ftruck  me,  that,  although 
it  was  in  fubjiance  unexceptionable,  yet  it  might  eafily  be  improved  in 
form  by  the  infertion  of  two  or  three  words  referring  to  the  preceding 
refolution,  and  thus  be  rendered  more  conducive  to  our  great  objedt  of 
generally  declaring  our  concurrent  fenfe,  and  avoiding  any  chance  of 
difunion  upon  fpecifick  points.  Every  propofition,  intended  to  meet 
with  univerfal  concurrence,  ought  to  have  three  diftinguifhing  proper- 
ties ; it  fhould  be  juft,  fimple,  comprehenfive : without  juflice,  it  will 
be  rejedted  by  the  wife  and  good;  without  fimplicity,  it  will  involve 
complex  matter,  on  which  the  wifefl:  and  the  beft  may  naturally  differ; 
and  without  comprehenfivenefs,  it  will  never  anfwer  any  purpofe  of 
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confequence  and  extent.  The  firft  refolution,  “ that  petitions  ought  to 
“ be  prepared  for  a more  complete  reprefentation  of  the  people,”  has 
all  of  thefe  properties  in  an  eminent  degree:  it  is  fo  juft,  that,  if  this 
meeting  had  been  ten  times  as  large,  there  would  not  have  been  one 
diflentient  voice  on  that  ground;  fo  fmple,  that  it  affords  no  fcope 
or  fubjedl  for  cavil;  fo  comprehenfive,  that,  when  the  houfe  of  commons 
have  the  petitions  before  them,  it  will  give  room  for  every  particular 
plan,  which  the  ingenuity  of  any  member,  duly  tempered  by  wifdom, 
yet  adtuated  by  true  patriotifm,  can  fuggeft. 

Ought  not  the  fecond  proportion,  “ that  the  fenfe  of  the  people  fhould 
“ be  taken  this  fummer  in  order  to  prepare  their  feveral  petitions,”  to 
be  fomewhat  retrained  in  the  generality  of  the  expreftion  ? It  is  juft, 
but  rather  too  comprehenfive : the  fenfe  of  the  people  is  a phrafe  of  mea- 
furelefs  compafs,  and  may  include  their  feveral  opinions,  however 
fpecifick,  however  difcordant.  This  is  the  very  evil,  which  we  are 
anxious  to  prevent;  fince  we  all  agree,  that  no  particular  mode  of 
reformation  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  houfe,  left  they  fhould  rejedt, 
for  no  other  reafon,  fome  good  plan,  which,  if  left  to  the  operation  of 
their  own  minds,  they  may  probably  adopt.  Might  not  the  fentence 
be  thus  corredted,  “ that  the  fenfe  of  the  people  fhould  be  taken  on  the 
“ preceding  refolution  V*  But  this  I offer  as  a mere  fuggeftion  to  wifer 
heads,  and  will  not  trouble  the  affembly  by  fhaping  it  into  a motion: 
indeed,  if  both  refolutions  be  taken  together,  and  it  be  underftood, 
that  we  mean  to  recommend  petitions  on  the  general  ground,  in  order 
to  fhun  that  fatal  rock,  diverfity  of  fentiment  on  particulars , I defire  no 
more,  and  am  very  little  folicitous  about  accuracy  of  expreffiou ; hoping 
at  the  fame  time,  although  the  five  circles  here  affembled  have  no  right 
or  pretention  to  take  the  lead  in  the  nation,  yet  that  the  other  counties, 
diftridts,  and  towns  in  Great  Britain  will  approve  our  idea,  and  not 
difdain  to  follow  our  example:  in  that  event  I fmile  at  the  thought 
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of  a mifcarriage,  and  am  confident,  that,  with  concurrence,  perfeverance, 
and  moderation,  the  people  of  England  rauft  prevail  in  a claim  fo  eflen- 
tial  to  their  liberty,  and  to  the  permanence  of  an  adminiftration,  who 
profefs  to  govern  with  their  confidence. 

Here  I fhould  regularly  ceafe  j efpecially,  as  I now  labour  under 
the  prelfure  of  the  epidemical  complaint,  which  alone  can  have  pre- 
vented this  meeting  from  being  as  numerous  as  it  is  refpedable : it 
could  not  prevent  my  attendance,  for,  in  health  or  in  ficknefs,  I am 
devoted  to  your  fervice;  and  I fhall  never  forget  the  words  of  an  old 
Roman , Ligarius;  who,  when  the  liberties  of  his  country  were  in 
imminent  danger,  and  when  a real  friend  to  thofe  liberties  was  con- 
doling with  him  on  his  illnefs  at  fo  critical  a time,  raifed  himfelf  on 
his  couch,  feifed  the  hand  of  his  friend,  and  faid,  If  you  have  any 
bufmefs  'worthy  of  yourf elves,  I am  well. 

It  was  not  in  truth  my  defign  to  have  fpoken  at  all  this  evening; 
but,  fince  I have  rifen  to  explain  a fudden  thought,  I will  avail  myfelf 
of  your  favourable  attention,  and  hazard  a few  words  upon  the  general 
queftion  itfelf : on  the  fmalleft  intimation  of  your  wifhes,  1 will  he 
filent.  Numbers  will  have  patience  to  hear,  who  have  not  time  to 
read  ; befides,  that  it  is  always  eafier  to  fpeak  than  to  write ; and, 
as  to  myfelf,  a very  particular  and  urgent  occafion,  which  calls  me 
for  fome  months  from  England , will  deprive  me  of  another  opportunity 
to  communicate  my  fentiments  in  either  form,  until  the  momentous  ob- 
jed  before  us  fhall  be  made  certainly  attainable  through  the  concord,  or 
for  ever  loft  and  irrecoverable  through  the  difagreement,  of  the  nation. 

The  only  fpecious  argument,  that  I have  anywhere  heard,  againft  a 
change  in  the  parliamentary  reprefentation  of  the  people,  is,  that  “ a 
“ confitution , which  has  flood  for  ages,  ought  not  to  be  altered.” 
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This  objedlion  appears  on  a fuperficial  view  fo  plaufible,  and  applies 
jtfelf  fo  winningly  to  the  hearts  of  Englijhment  who  have  an  honeft  pre- 
judice for  their  eftablilhed  fyftem,  without  having  in  general  very  dif- 
tindt  ideas  of  it,  that  a detedtion  of  the  fophifm , for  fuch  I engage  to 
prove  it,  becomes  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  promotion  of  your  glorious 
enterprife. 

I will  rifle  your  impatience ; for,  though  I am  aware,  that  allulions 
to  hiftory  and  interpretations  of  old  ftatutes  are  not  very  proper  in  ad- 
dreffes  to  popular  aftemblies ; yet,  when  popular  aftemblies  take  upon 
them,  as  they  juftly  may,  to  adt  and  refolve  upon  conftitutional  points, 
they  are  bound  to  feek  or  to  receive  information,  left  their  adtions 
Ihould  be  ralh  and  their  refolutions  ill-founded.  A power  exerted 
through  paflion  or  caprice,  without  a deep  knowledge  of  the  bufinefs  in 
hand,  and  a fair  application  of  the  intelledtual  faculties,  is  a tyrannical 
power,  whether  it  be  regal,  ariftocratical,  or  popular ; and  the  preva- 
lence of  any  fuch  power,  by  the  overbearing  ftrength  of  king,  nobles, 
or  people , would  form  an  immediate  tyranny , and  in  a moment  fubvert 
the  conftitution. 

That  conftitution,  which,  I perfuade  myfelf,  will  not  be  fubverted, 
confifts  of  form  and  fpirit,  of  body  (if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf),  and  of 
foul : but,  in  a courfe  of  years,  the  form  is  apt  to  deviate  fo  widely 
from  the  fpirit,  that  it  becomes  expedient  almoft  every  century  to  re- 
ftore  its  genuine  purity  and  lovelinefs.  The  objedtion,  which  I under- 
take to  remove,  is  fophiftical,  either  by  defign  or  through  ignorance  ; for 
the  proportion  is  true  in  one  fenl'e  of  the  word  conjlitution , and  falfe  in 
the  other  ; and  the  fenfe,  in  which  it  is  true,  is  inapplicable  to  the 
queftion.  It  is  true,  that  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  ought  not  to  be 
changed  : it  is  falfe,  that  the  form  ought  not  to  be  corredted  ; and  I will 
now  demonftrate,  “ that  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution  requires  a repre- 
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M fentation  of  the  people,  nearly  equal  and  nearly  univerfal.”  Such  as 
cannot  or  will  not  follow  me  in  the  premilTes,  both  can  and  will  (or  I 
greatly  deceive  myfelf)  bear  away  the  conclusion  in  their  memory  ; and 
it  is  of  higher  importance  than  they  may  imagine. 

There  has  been  a continued  war  in  the  constitution  of  "England  be- 
tween two  jarring  principles ; the  evil  principle  of  the  feudal  fyftem 
with  his  dark  auxiliaries,  ignorance  and  falfe  philofophy  ; and  the  good 
principle  of  increasing  commerce,  with  her  liberal  allies,  true  learning 
and  found  reafon.  The  firft  is  the  poifoned  fource  of  all  the  abomina- 
tions, which  hiftory  too  faithfully  records  : it  has  blemished  and  pol- 
luted, wherever  it  has  touched,  the  fair  form  of  our  constitution,  and 
for  ages  even  contaminated  the  fpirit.  While  any  dregs  of  this  baneful 
fyftem  remain,  you  cannot  juftly  boafl  of  general  freedom  : it  was  a 
fyftem  of  niggardly  and  partial  freedom,  enjoyed  by  great  barons  only 
and  many  acred  men,  who  were  perpetually  infulting  and  giving  check 
to  the  king,  while  they  racked  and  harrowed,  the  people.  Narrow  and 
bale  as  it  was,  and  confined  exclufively  to  landed  property,  it  admitted 
the  lowejl  freeholders  to  the  due  enjoyment  of  that  ineftimable  right, 
without  which  it  is  a banter  to  call  a man  free  ; the  right  of  voting  in 
the  choice  of  deputies  to  aSSift  in  making  thofe  laws,  which  may  affe£t 
not  his  property  only,  but  his  life,  and,  what  is  dearer,  his  liberty ; and 
which  are  not  laws,  but  tyrannous  ordinances,  if  impofed  on  him  with- 
out his  Suffrage  given  in  perfon  or  by  deputation.  This  I conceive  to 
have  been  the  right  of  every  freeholder,  even  by  the  feudal  polity,  from 
the  earlieft  time  ; and  the  Statute  of  Henry  IV.  I believe  to  have  been 
merely  declaratory  : an  a£t  which  paffed  in  the  feventh  year  of  that 
prince,  near  four  hundred  years  ago,  ordains,  that,  “ all  they,  who  are 
“ prefent  at  the  county  court,  as  well  fuitors  duly  fummoned  for  the  fame 
“ caufe,  as  others , Shall  proceed  to  the  ele6tion  of  their  knights  for  the 
“ parliament.”  All fuitors , you  fee,  had  the  right ; and  all  freeholders 
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were  fuitors  in  the  court,  however  low  the  value  of  their  freeholds. 
Obferve  all  along,  that  one  pound  in  tho  e days  was  equal  to  ten  at 
leaf!  in  the  prefent  time.  Here  then  is  a plain  declaration,  that  mi- 
nutenefs  of  real  property  created  no  harfh  fufpicion  of  a dependent 
mind ; for  a harfh  fufpicion  it  is,  and,  by  proving  too  much,  proves 
nothing. 

What  caufed  the  abfurd,  yet  fatal,  diftin&ibn  between  property,  per- 
fonal  and  real  ? The  feudal  principle.  What  created  another  odious 
diflindlion  between  free  and  bafe  holdings,  and  thus  excluded  copyholds 
of  any  value  ? The  feudal  principle.  What  introduced  an  order  of  men, 
called  villains , transferable,  like  cattle,  with  the  land  which  they  flock- 
ed ? The  feudal  principle.  What  excludes  the  holders  of  beneficial 
leafes  ? The  feudal  principle.  What  made  perfonalty,  in  thofe  times, 
of  little  or  no  eflimation  ? The  feudal  principle.  What  raifed  the  filly 
notion,  that  the  property,  not  the  perfon,  of  the  fubjeft  was  to  be  re- 
prefented  ? The  feudal  principle.  What  prevented  the  large  provifion 
in  the  a6t  of  Henry  IV.  by  which  all  freeholders  were  declared  electors, 
from  being  extended  to  all  holders  of  property , however  denominated, 
however  inconfiderahle  ? The  fame  infernal  principle,  which  then  fub- 
dued  and  flifled  the  genuine  equalifing  fpirit  of  our  conflitution.  Now, 
if  we  find  that  this  demon  was  himfelf  in  procefs  of  time  fubdued,  as  he 
certainly  was  by  the  extenfion  of  commerce  under  Elizabeth,  and  the 
enlarged  conceptions  which  extended  commerce  always  produces,  by 
the  revival  of  learning,  which  difpelled  the  darknefs  of  Gothick  igno- 
rance, and  by  the  great  tranfadlions  of  the  laft  century,  when  the  true 
theory  and  genuine  principles  of  freedom  were  unfolded  and  illuflrated, 
we  fhall  not  hefitate  to  pronounce,  that,  by  the  fpirit  of  our  conflitution, 
all  Englifhmen , having  property  of  any  kind  or  quantity,  are  entitled  to 
votes  in  chufing  parliamentary  delegates.  The  form  foon  received  a 
cruel  blemifh ; for,  in  the  eighth  of  Henry  VI.  the  property  of  fuitors 
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qualified  to  vote,  was  retrained  to  “ forty  Shillings  a year  above  all 
“ charges,”  that  is,  to  twenty  pounds  at  leaffc  by  the  prefent  value 
of'  money.  I agree  with  thofe,  who  confider  this  act  as  bafely  arif- 
tocratical,  as  a wicked  invafion  of  clear  popular  rights,  and  therefore 
in  a high  degree  unconftitutional : it  is  alio  a difgraceful  confeffion 
of  legiflative  weaknefs;  for  the  evil,  pretended  to  be  remedied  by  it, 
was,  that  the  county  eledtions  were  tumultuary.  What!  could  not  the 
wifdom  of  the  legislature  fuggeSt  a mode  of  preventing  tumult,  if  the 
laws  already  fublifting  had  been  infufficient  for  that  purpofe,  without 
Shaking  the  obligation  of  all  future  laws,  by  narrowing  the  circle  of 
thofe,  who,  being  affedled  by  them,  ought  by  natural  equity  to  affiSt 
in  framing  them?  Ridiculous  and  indefenfible  ! 

In  the  twelfth  of  Charles  II.  the  mighty  fabrick  of  the  feudal  fyf- 
tem  was  Shaken  from  its  balls;  but,  though  its  ramparts  were  overfet» 
its  connexions  and  covered  ways  destroyed,  and  its  very  foundations 
convulfed,  yet  the  ruins  of  it  have  been  found  replete  with  milchief, 
and  the  mifchief  operates,  even  while  I lpeak. 

At  the  Revolution,  indeed,  the  good  fpirit  of  the  constitution  was 
called  forth,  and  its  fair  principles  expanded:  it  is  only  Since  that 
aulpicious  event,  that,  although  we  may  laugh,  when  lawyers  call 
their  vaSt  aSTemblage  of  fenfe  and  fubtilty  the  perfection  of  human  wif- 
dom , yet  we  Shall  deride  no  man,  who  afferts  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land to  be  in  theory  the  moSt  perfedt  of  human  fyStems — in  theory,  not 
in  practice;  for,  although  you  are  clearly  entitled  to  all  the  advantages, 
which  the  principles  of  the  conSlitution  give  you,  while  you  claim  thofe 
advantages  by  cool  and  decent  petition,  yet,  either  from  fome  un- 
accountable narrownefs  in  the  managers  of  the  Revolution,  or  from 
the  novelty  and  difficulty  of  their  Situation,  they  left  their  noble  work 
fo  unfinished,  and  the  feudal  poifon  fo  little  exterminated,  that,  to  ufe 
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the  words  of  your  favourite  poet,  “ they  fcotched  the  fnake,  not  killed  , 
“ it.”  Who  could  have  imagined,  that,  in  the  eighteenth  of  George  II. 
the  ftatute  of  Henry  VI.  would  have  beep  adopted  and  almoft  tran- 
fcribed?  Who  could  have  dreamed,  that,  in  the  thirty -JirJl  of  the  fame 
king,  the  laft  adt  would  have  been  recited  and  approved,  with  a declar- 
ation added,  that  no  tenant  by  copy  of  court  roll  fhould  vote  at  an 
election  for  knights  of  the  fhire  under  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  ? It  was  the 
accurfed  feudal  principle,  which  fuggefted  thefe  laws,  when  the  faireft 
opportunity  prel'ented  itfelf  of  renovating  the  conftitution.  Another 
gale  has  now  fprung  up;  and,  unlefs  you  catch  it  while  it  blows,  it 
will  be  gone  for  ever. 

I have  proved,  unlefs  I delude  myfelf,  “ that  the  fpirit  of  our  con- 
“ ftitution  requires  a reprefentation  of  the  people  nearly  equal  and 
“ nearly  univerfal.”  Carry  this  propofition  home  with  you,  and  keep 
it  as  an  anfwer  to  thofe,  who  exclaim  “ that  the  conftitution  ought  not 
“ to  be  changed.”  I faid  nearly  univerfal ; for  I admit,  that  our 
conftitution,  both  in  form  and  fpirit,  requires  fome  property  in  eledtors, 
either  real  or  perfonal,  in  pofteffion  or  in  adlion ; but  I confider  a fair 
trade  or  profeffion  as  valuable  property , and  an  Englijhmany  who  can 
fupport  himfelf  by  honeft  induftry,  though  in  a low  ftation,  has  often 
a more  independent  mind  than  the  prodigal  owner  of  a large  encum- 
bered eftate.  When  Prynne  fpeaks  of  every  inhabitant  and  commoner , 
to  whom  he  fuppofes  that  the  right  of  voting  originally  belonged, 
I cannot  perfuade  myfelf,  that  he  meaned  to  include  fuch,  as,  having 
nothing  at  all,  and  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  gain  any  thing  by 
art  or  labour,  were  fupported  by  alms. 

If  modern  authorities  be  demanded  in  aid  of  my  opinions,  I fhall  only 
mention  the  great  judge,  Sir  William  Blackfloney  and  I mention  him  the 
more  willingly,  becaufe  he  never  profefted  democratical  fentiments, 
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and,  though  we  admire  him  as  the  fyftematical  arranger  of  our  laws^ 
yet  we  may  fairly  doubt  the  popularity  of  his  political  notions:  never- 
thelefs,  he  openly  allows  in  his  Commentary,  “ that  the  fpirit  of  our 
“ conftitution  is  in  favour  of  a more  complete  reprefentation  of  the 
“ people.”  This  too  is  allowed  by  the  very  man,  who,  in  another 
tradi,  intimates  an  opinion,  “ that  the  value  of  freeholds  themfelves 
“ fhould  be  greatly  advanced  above  what  is  now  required  by  law  to 
“ give  the  proprietor  a voice  in  county  eledlions.”  I told  you,  that  all 
reafoning  from  the  flatute  of  Henry  VI.  proved  too  much,  and,  con- 
fequently,  nothing  ; for,  who  now  would  bear  the  idea  of  disqualifying 
thofe  eledtors  of  Surrey  and  Middlefex , whofe  freeholds  were  not  of  the 
annual  value  of  twenty  pounds  ? 

I hear  a murmur  among  you,  and  perceive  other  marks  of  impatience. 
Indulge  me  a moment,  and  I will  delcend;  but  let  me  not  be  mil'ap- 
prehended.  I do  not  propofe  to  conclude  with  a fpecifick  motion  . 
it  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  confirmed  by  my  observations  on  the  event 
of  your  affociations  to  reduce  the  influence  of  the  Crown , that  your  pe- 
titions and  refolutions  rauft  be  very  general.  In  my  own  mind  I go 
along  with  you  to  the  full  length  of  your  wifhes.  If  the  prefent  fyftem 
of  reprefentation  be  juftly  compared  to  a tree  rotten  at  the  heart,  1 with 
to  fee  removed  every  particle  of  its  rottennefs,  that  a microfcopick  eye 
could  difeern.  I deride  many  of  the  fafhionable  dodlrines:  that  of 
virtual  reprefentation  I hold  to  be  adlual  folly;  as  childifh,  as  if  they 
were  to  talk  of  negative  reprefentation,  and  to  contend,  that  it  involved 
any  pofltive  idea.  Subftitute  the  word  delegation  or  deputation , inftead 
of  reprefentation,  and  you  will  inftantly  fee  the  abfurdity  of  the  con- 
ceit. Does  a man,  who  is  virtually , not  adlually , reprefented,  delegate 
or  depute  any  perlon  to  make  thofe  laws,  which  may  affedl  his  property, 
his  freedom,  and  his  life?  None;  for  he  has  no  Suffrage.  How  then 
is  he  reprefented  according  to  the  principles  of  our  conftitution?  As 
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well  might  a Roman  tyrant  have  urged,  that  all  his  vaflals  were  re- 
prefented  in  his  perfon  : he  was  augur  and  high  prieR;  the  religious 
Rate  was,  therefore,  rcprefented  by  him : he  was  tribune  of  the  people ; 
the  popular  part  of  the  nation  were,  therefore,  reprefented : he  was 
conful,  di&ator,  maRer  of  the  horfe,  every  thing  he  pleafed;  the  civil 
and  military  Rates  were,  therefore,  concentrated  in  him  ; the  next 
dedudtion  would  have  been,  that  the  Raves  of  his  empire  were  free 
men.  There  is  no  end  of  abfurdities  deducible  from  fo  idle  a play 
upon  words. 

That  there  may  be  an  end  of  my  addrels  to  you,  which  has  been  too 
long  for  the  place  and  occalion,  but  too  firort  for  the  fubjedl,  I refume 
my  feat  with  a full  conviction,  that,  if  united,  and  dependent  oa 
Yourfelves  alone,  you  muR  fucceed ; if  difunited,  or  too  confident 
in  others,  you  muR  fail.  Be  perfuaded  allb,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land  can  only  expedl  to  be  the  happieR  and  moR  glorious,  while  they  are 
the  freeR,  and  can  only  become  the  freeR,.  when  they  fhall  be  the  moR 
virtuous,  and  moR  enlightened,  of  nations. 
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London , May  14,  1782. 

SIR,  y 

I TAKE  the  liberty  of  fubmitting  to  your  ferious  attention  the  Plan 
of  National  Defence  lately  fuggefted  by  government,  compared  with  a 
different  plan  now  approved,  though  fubjedl:  to  revifion,  by  a Company 
of  Loyal  Englifhmen , of  which  I have  the  honour  to  be  One.  You  will 
inftantly  fee,  that  the  frf  plan  was  nobly  conceived  by  fome  great 
mind,  and  intended  for  the  nobleft  purpofes  ; but  that,  in  the  detail,  it 
appears  to  be  innovating , harfh,  unconftitutional,  and  big  with  alarm- 
ing confequences ; too  expenfive  for  the  treafury,  who  have  no  treafures 
to  lavrfh,  and  too  difirufful  of  a generous  and  fpirited  people,  who 
would  vigoroufy  fnpport  a government  that  fncerely  confided  in  them. 
The  fecond  plan  you  will  find  (and  we  pledge  our  honours  to  prove) 
already  fanttioned,  and  even  required,  by  Law,  agreeable  to  the  Con- 
ftitution,  and  calculated  to  preferve  it ; not  too  expenfive  to  real 
patriots,  who  will  hardly  be  niggards  at  fuch  a moment  as  this;  and 
not  at  all  dangerous  to  fo  wife  and  juft  a government  as  the  prefent. 
If  nothing  can  raife  a manly  fpirit,  and  excite  a liberal  emulation,  in 
Englijh  gentlemen,  yeomen,  and  traders,  but  the  adlual  defcent  of 
three  united  armies  on  our  coafts,  they  will  then  vainly  folicit  that  pro- 
tedlion  for  their  houfes  and  families,  which  they  now  have  in  their 
own  hands,  on  a glorious  invitation  from  the  Firft  and  Beft  of  Magif* 
trates.  I am,  &c- 

A VOLUNTEER.. 

I 

P.  S.  Give  me  leave  to  obferve,  that  the  Lords-Lieutenants,  as 
fuch,  have  no  more  to  do  with  this  great  bufinefs  than  the  bench  of 
Bilhops.. 
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HEADS  OF  A PLAN 

For  raifmg  Corps  in  fever  al principal  Towns  in  Great  Britain , inclofed  in  a 
Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  to  the  Chief  Magistrates 
of  fever  a l Cities  and  Towns. 

lft.  THE  principal  towns  in  Great  Britain  to  furniffi  one  or  more 
battalions  each,  or  a certain  number  of  companies  each,  in  proportion 
to  their  fize  and  number  of  inhabitants. 

2d.  The  officers  to  be  appointed  from  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  towns,  either  by  com- 
miffion  from  his  Majefty,  or  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Magiftrate  of  the  town  in 
which  the  Corps  are  raifed. 

3d.  They  are  to  be  pofTeffied  of  fome  certain  eftate  in  land  or  money, 
in  proportion  to  their  rank. 

4th.  An  Adjutant  or  Town-Major  in  each  town  to  be  appointed  by 
his  Majefty. 

5th.  A proper  number  of  Serjeants  and  Corporals  from  the  army 
to  be  appointed  for  the  Corps  in  each  town,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers. 

6th.  The  faid  Serjeants  and  Corporals,  as  well  as  the  Adjutant  or 
Town-Major,  to  be  in  the  Government  pay. 

7th.  The  men  to  exercife  frequently,  either  in  battalions,  or  by 
companies,  on  Sundays,  and  on  Holidays,  and  alio  after  their  work  is 
over  in  the  evenings. 
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8th.  Arms,  accoutrements,  and  ammunition,  to  be  furnifhed  at  the 
expenfe  of  Government,  if  required. 

9th.  Proper  magazines,  or  ftorehoufes,  to  be  chofen  or  eredted  in 
each  town,  for  keeping  the  faid  arms,  &c. 

loth.  The  arms  and  accoutrements  to  be  delivered  out  at  times  of 
exercife  only,  and  to  be  returned  into  the  ftorehoufes  as  foon  as_the 
exerciie  is  finished. 

Uth.  The  Adjutant  or  Town-Major  to  be  always  prefent  at  exer- 
cife, and  to  fee  that  the  men  afterwards  march  regularly,  and  lodge 
their  arms  in  the  ftorehoufes. 

12th.  Proper  penalties  to  be  inflidted  on  fuch  as  abfent  themfelves 
from  exercifes,  as  alfo  for  difobedience  of  orders,  infolence  to  their 
officers,  and  other  diforderly  behaviour. 

13th.  The  above  Corps  not  to  be  obliged,  on  any  account,  or  by 
any  authority  whatever,  to  move  from  their  reipedtive  towns,  except 
in  times  of  adtual  invafion  or  rebellion. 

14th.  His  Majefty  fhall  then  have  power  to  order  the  faid  corps  to 
march  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  as  his  ferviccs  may  require. 

15th.  They  are,  on  fuch  occasions,  to  adt  either  feparately,  or  in  con- 
junction with  his  Majefty ’s  regular  forces,  and  be  under  the  command 
of  fuch  General  Officers  as  his  Majefty  fhall  think  proper  to  appoint. 

16th.  Both  officers  and  men  to  receive  full  pay  as  his  Majefty’s  other 
regiments  of  foot  from  the  day  of  their  march,  and  as  long  as  they 
fhall  continue  on  fervice  out  of  their  towns. 


17th. 
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17th.  They  are  to  be  fubjedt  to  military  difcipline,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  his  Majefty’s  regular  forces,  during  the  faid  time  of  their  being 
called  out,  and  receiving  government  pay. 

18th.  All  officers  who  ffiould  be  difabled  in  adtual  fervice  to  be  en- 
titled to  half-pay,  and  all  non-commiffioned  officers  and  private  men, 
difabled,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  Chelfea  Holpital. 

19th.  The  widows  of  officers  killed  in  the  fervice  to  have  a penfion 
for  life. 

20th.  The  time  of  fervice  to  be  named. 


SKETCH  OF  A PLAN 

For  raifing  a Conjiitutional  Force  in  the  Towns , Cities , and  Counties  of 
Great  Britain ; being  an  Anfwer , article  by  article , to  the  Flan 
annexed. 

1 ft.  AGREED,  with  this  addition — And  other  Battalions,  or  Com- 
panies, to  be  alfo  voluntarily  formed  out  of  the  Hundreds , Tythings,  and 
Hamlets , of  each  county , in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  populoufnefs. 

2d.  The  Officers , and,  in  fome  companies,  the  men , to  enrol  them- 
felves,  from  among  the  Gentry , Yeomanry , and  Subffantial  Houfeholders , 
and  the  Officers  to  be  commiffioned  refpedtively  by  the  High  Sheriff , 
and  Chief  Magift rate , of  each  county  and  town. 

3d.  The  ranks  of  the  Officers  to  be  proportioned  to  their  contributions 
to  a fund  railed  for  purpofes  mentioned  in  iubfequent  articles. 


4th. 
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4th.  An  Adjutant  or  Town-Major  in  each  county  or  towny  to  be 
defied  by  the  Officers. 

5th.  Agreed , for  the  purpofe  of  drilling  the  men,  until  a certain 
number  of  the  •volunteers  can  be  qualified  to  a£t  as  Serjeants  and 
Corporals. 

Gth.  The  faid  Drill-Serjeants  and  Corporals  from  the  army  to  continue 
in  the  pay  of  government;  but  the  Adjutants  and  Town-Majors  to  be 
paid,  if  they  defre  pay , out  of  a fund  voluntarily  raifed  for  that  purpofe 
in  the  feveral  counties  and  towns. 

7th.  Agreed. 

8th.  Arms,  Accoutrements,  and  Ammunition,  to  be  furnifhed  at 
the  expenfe  of  the  counties  and  towns , if  required ; or  of  the  officers , if 
they  are  generouily  difpofed. 

gth.  The  faid  arms,  &c.  to  be  kept  by  each  man,  in  his  own  houfe> 
for  his  legal  prote&ion. 

10th.  Rejected. 

llth.  The  officers  to  take  care,  after  exercife,  that  the  men  march 
regularly,  and  return  home  with  their  arms. 

12th.  Agreed,  with  this  addition — A fet  of  Laws,  or  Articles , to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  Officers,  and  fubfcribed  or  openly  confented  to  by  the 
men,  after  a difiinfi  reading  and  explanation  of  each  article.  “ Confenfus 
“ facit  Legem.” 

13th.  Agreed,  the  words  counties  on  being  inferted  after  the  word 
refpefiive. 

VOL.  III. 


14th.  ' 
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. 14th.  The  high  fieri]}’  of  each  county , and  chief  magifrate  of  each 

town,  fhall  then  (on  due  notice  to  government)  have  power  to  order 
the  faid  corps  to  march  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain , as  the  publick 
fervice  may  require. 

15th.  Agreed,  in  cafe  of  adlual  invafion\  but  in  riots  the  magi] rates 
to  call  out  their  refpedtive  corps  : and,  as  to  rebellion,  or  civil  war, 
(which  God  avert!)  no  fpecifick  provillons  can  be  made  for  fo  dread- 
ful and  improbable  an  event. 

l6th.  The  counties  and  towns  to  pay  the  men  who  require  it  j but 
fuch,  as  enroll  themfelves  without  pay,  to  wear  fome  mark  of  diftinc- 
tion,  and  the  officers  to  ferve  at  their  own  expenfe. 

^ / 

17th.  Agreed,  in  cafe  of  adlual  invafon  only;  but  the  words,  and 

receiving  government  pay , to  be  omitted. 

18th.  Officers  difabled  in  a&ual  fervice  to  be  rewarded  by  a new 
order  (as  a ftar  and  ribband,  orange  coloured  or  mixed),  or  by  an  eulogium 
proclaimed  and  recorded  by  the  fierrffs  of  their  feveral  counties,  or  the 
chief  magifrates  of  their  corporate  towns ; and  the  men  to  receive  a 
comfortable  fubfiftence  at  their  own  homes,  with  a fixed  annuity  for  life 
out  of  the  voluntary  fund. 

19th.  The  widows  and  children  of  Officers  and  Men  killed  in  the 
fervice  again ] invaders  to  have  alfo  penfons  for  life. 

\ 

20th.  The  companies  called  out  as  above  to  be  difeharged  ipfo  fafto, 
as  foon  as  the  invaders  are  repelled,  or  the  particular  fervice  terminated. 

A Company  of  Loyal  English  Gentlemen. 
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